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THE TEMPER OF THE PEOPLE. 


HAVE beiore me the leading article of an American paper of 
a month ago. It is one of the least sensational of the best- 
known Eastern journals. Its attitude for the past year has been 
favourable to this country. It learns what is going on here from 
the English newspapers, or a section of them; and from these it 
estimates the mettle and temper of the British people. It calls its 
estimate ‘“‘ The Blindness of the English.’? It announces that 
scientists and pseudo-scientists have expatiated upon the “ failing 
‘* physical and moral stamina of the island people, and have foretold 
“collapse of the world Empire in the day of supreme trial.” 
It declares that this gloomy theory seemed to be disproved during 
the early days of the war. ‘‘ The demonstration of Governmental 
‘efficiency was not more remarkable than the evidences of national 
““sanity, sobriety, and determination.’” To-day it finds—with 
profound regret—that this was but the passing gaivanic spasm 
of a perishing people; like some chord of the harp of Tara that 
“indignant breaks ’’ to show that still she lives. ‘‘ The unity of 
““half a year ago had disappeared, and on all sides there were 
“carping criticism and confusing controversy and recrimination. 
““ Among the troops in the field there were splendid bravery and 
““uncomplaining sacrifices, while thoughtful Britons at home were 
““appalled by the slackness, inefficiency, and selfishness of the 
“nation at large.’’ ‘‘ The people pursue their businesses and 
** pleasures,’’ is the diagnosis, ‘‘in careless self-confidence, and 
‘exhibit a passionate determination that not even the most 
‘“menacing situation in the annals of the Empire shall be permitted 
*“to curtail their comforts or their indulgences.’’ It showers its 
contempt on those at the top as well as on those at the bottom of 
the social scale. ‘‘ Tory politicians scheme to discredit the party 
*“in power and furnish the German Press with columns of news 
““about partisan dissensions. Business-men and financiers devote 
‘themselves to money-hunting. Labour is more insistent upon 
“its demands than in times of peace. So inveterate is the spirit 
“of selfishness that a proposal to stop the sale of intoxicants 
*“ during the war because of their demoralising effects, threatens to 
“overturn the Government.” 
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The British reader may shrug his shoulders and even be a little 
amused at this amazing estimate of Britain to-day. But he should 
realise also that this picture is the one which a section of the Press, 
uncensored in opinion, has spread throughout all lands of the world 
—amongst our Allies, the countries of the enemy, and, most 
tragically and harmfully, to those neutrals, which, on the 
borderland of this gigantic struggle, have been trying to estimate 
for nearly a year whether themselves embarking upon it will prove 
the ruin or the triumph of their own national ideals. ‘* I will not 
‘“now dwell,’’ writes a correspondent in California, “‘ for it must 
‘‘be a dreadful anxiety to you, upon the dismay among England’s 
‘ friends at the revelations which are now appearing in the Press 
‘‘ regarding the Cabinet changes, and the consequent discredit as 
‘to the conduct of the war. This, coupled with the threatened 
‘* strikes, makes many doubt the fibre of the British nation, and 
‘‘ its ability to rapidly bring the war to a close, as was hoped when 
‘‘ the new armies were ready for the front.’? Germany finds cause 
for comfort in this fulfilment of a prophecy which before the war 
was so generally accepted, of the collapse and decay of a nation 
which had refused to Prussianise itself by militarism and the docile 
obedience of the citizen to the military state. ‘* No soldier,’’ writes, 
in a lyrical outburst, the Hamburger Nachrichten, ‘‘ no general, 
““no U boat goes to his sphere of action accompanied by warmer 
““wishes than the Zeppelin that sails for London—for London, 
““where the new Ministry is cudgelling its brains to bring false 
‘flags, ‘ protective Americans,’ submarines, compulsory service, 
‘“‘ shortage of munitions and Zeppelins, into harmony with the 
“ spirit of the island people.’’ And from such a country as Sweden 
—which, above all, ought to know the truth concerning the temper 
of our people in this matter—comes a column of extracts in the 
Stockholm Dagblad, from a series of articles in the Evening News 
““by the celebrated English author, William Watson ”’; praising 
German organisation, efficiency, and enthusiasm, as contrasted 
with England’s indifference. ‘‘Can we show,’’ he is quoted as 
asking, ‘“‘any counterpart to this enthusiasm? To that there is 
‘‘ only one true and reliable answer. We cannot.” 

Here, then, is the result of the ‘“‘ Liberty of Prophesying’”’ as 
unscrupulously used by a portion of the Press for the pushing 
forward of some particular desired item of propaganda—military 
conscription, or the regimentation of labour, or perhaps just some 
opinion, as of a Colonial Bishop who pictures the soldiers 
in the trenches demanding a Coalition Government, or of 
the head master of a great public school who attributes the 
‘prevailing apathy ’’ of the lower classes in this war to the fact 
that they have not received that training in character which the 
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public schools alone can give. It is inevitable that this “‘ liberty ”’ 
shall continue, that alone amongst the combatants our newspapers 
shall come out without matter ‘‘ blackened out ’’ or with white empty 
spaces ; and that every citizen whose mind is temporarily unbalanced 
by the war shall still be enabled to rush into correspondence 
concerning spies, the iniquity of the working classes, or the perilous 
dangers of invasion. Without such freedom a criticism might 
perish which is useful and just. But it is as well that these critics 
who write either to push a policy, to run a “ sensation,’’ or who are 
merely animated by the inevitable itch for expression, should realise 
the incalculable injury which they are doing to their country in this 
crisis. They have created to-day an encouragement of its enemies, 
an amazement and contempt amongst neutrals and non-combatants ; 
they have even excited the disquietude of friends. And they have 
innocently or deliberately chosen to propagate a falsehood. They 
have created a fog and miasma behind which foreign observers find 
a difficulty in apprehending the spirit and temper of our people. 

Let us consider first the armies. 

The advocates of conscription are honest and patriotic persons. 
They have been led astray from ignorance of England. Their 
accepted formula before the war was that Britain could never raise 
more than half a million men for service.overseas. In the first 
week of the war the Prime Minister boldly appealed for that number 
of volunteers. I can remember the shock of wonder last August 
with which that appeal was at first received. It was a request for 
twice the number of volunteers who fought in South Africa. It 
was a request made at a moment when the idea that we should 
send any troops at all to the Continent came as a sur- 
prise to the general public. But there was no doubt as 
to the response. In a day began that gigantic flood of 
those who were willing to fight for England which some- 
times has increased in volume and sometimes diminished, but 
has never ceased to flow strong and clear. In a week the flower of 
British manhood was literally fighting its way into the recruiting 
stations. They came in at the rate of twenty thousand or thirty 
thousand a day. They broke down all conceivable preparations 
which could be made for their reception or equipment. They were 
elastic about age limits. They eluded medical inspection. The 
whole manhood of the country seemed determined to go to the war 
overseas. Whole industries, and those of vital importance, were 
denuded of their best workers. The half-million doubled, and then 
doubled again. The most wonderful Army the world has ever seen 
came into being ; some three millions of men, all in the prime of man- 
hood, all having chosen to serve, not for the protection of their own 
homes, but in foreign lands, a cause which they believed to be 
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just. Such a creation nas proved as great a surprise to ihe friends 
of voluntary service, whose hopes have thus been triumphantly 
vindicated, as to the advocates of conscription, who see their 
theories shattered and destroyed. It has been calculated, indeed, 
that the percentage of available men enlisted already exceeds the 
percentage of the Northern Armies in America, enrolled during 
a struggle of four years, in which the North was fighting alone and 
the enemy actually invading its own territory. 

It is an Army which is educated and intelligent as no British 
Army has been before. It has made up its own mind on the matter. 
It has not been recruited by drink, the Press Gang, or inflammatory 
influences of military display. Its numbers increase in defeat rather 
than in victory. It responds to the appeal of sacrifice rather than to 
that of any ease or comfort. Every revelation of the brutality and 
horror of war—atrocities committed on the wounded, the torture of 
high explosive shells or poisonous gases—immediately produces 
an increased number of recruits. No appeal for any special class 
of recruit with particular knowledge or training hag failed to excite 
that class to respond. It is a Volunteer Army drawn from every 
section of the community. The Public Schools and Universities 
have given of their best. So have the Highland Crofts, where in 
whole parishes scarcely a man of military age remains behind. 
So have the miners, pouring up from underground, nearly a quarter 
of a million of them, from Northumberland to the Rhondda. So 
have Lancashire, and the Clyde workers which recruit battalion after 
battalion, and the London clerk who cannot be kept back even for 
the necessary work of Government business; and the East End 
labourer, whom the country has not given very much to fight for, 
and who is denounced by bellicose Archdeacons for not caring 
much whether he is ruled by England or by Germany. 

It has grown to these enormous dimensions without ostentation 
or display. There has been no ‘‘flagwagging’’ and no 
‘‘ Mafficking.”” It has grown despite the querulous complaints 
of newspapers and publicists who see their pet panacea over- 
whelmed in this wave of voluntary offering of sacrifice and 
service. Its members vanish quietly from field and factory, with 
no tumult of weeping or rejoicing. They pass into the vast camp 
of rural England. After a time, with the same quietness, they 
ship over the sea to France and Flanders. Only the return of the 
wounded, also without display, shows that they have gone; or 
little groups of women and children in black on village green or 
in mean square. In all England there is scarcely a family with- 
out anxiety or a street without a loss. : 

There are those who are offended at the voluntary nature of this 
uprising. They denounce the need for persuasion, as “ conscrip- 
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“tion by cajolery.’’ They prefer State discipline to self-discipline, 
rigorous rule to the free offering of freemen. They deplore the 
lack of symmetry and exactitude—they term these ‘‘ organisation ”’ 
—which the calling up of “‘ classes’ of a conscripted nation alone 
can give. They declare that we may have enough men, but 
not the right men: that we have too many of a trade, or too many 
married men, or too many of a certain stamp or age. They advo- 
cate the amazing expedient of compulsion, not to increase the num- 
bers, but to change the texture, of our Army of Volunteers. They 
would compulsorily retire from an Army whose function is fighting 
those who want to fight, and compulsorily replace them by those 
who don’t want to fight. Not by such methods are great victories 
won. 

There are others who are offended at the methods of recruiting 
the new Armies. Their tastes are hurt by some particular adver- 
tisement. They assert that ‘‘ every kind of unfair pressure and 
““ sensational appeal ’’ has been utilised. And they see nothing in 
this great uprising of the nation but a ‘‘ cruel and chaotic compul- 
“sion ’’ instead of ‘‘an organised and merciful one.’’ And it is 
true that every kind of appeal has been exercised and every demand 
satisfied. So that instead of the much-desired uniformity of 
numbered conscripts we have in the new Armies ‘‘ Pals’ Bat- 
*‘talions’’ and ‘‘ Bantam Battalions,’’ and battalions raised to re- 
present particular towns or occupations; and Irish brigades for 
those ‘who will only fight as Irishmen, anda Welsh Army to 
satisfy the demands of the Welsh, and all tastes and variations pos- 
sible to suit the demand of ‘‘ Volunteers.’’ 

And it is true also that motives are as various as human nature 
can provide. Any reader can provide experience of half a dozen, 
all different. I think of one friend living in a poor tenement in 
East London. ‘‘ My husband,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ he signed the 
‘“paper that came round. He said he’d be a coward if he didn’t. 
‘“ He took it that way. He’s going to the London Scottish.” “ It 
‘“was Bank Holiday,” is the confession of another, ‘‘and my 
‘husband says, ‘Coming for a blow?’ And I says, ‘I don’t 
‘““ mind if I do.’ So we went down to the City, and he says, ‘ Wait 
‘““*here a bit; I shan’t be long.’ So I waited and waited, and 
‘‘ when he came I said, ‘ You have been a time. Whatever have 
“*you been doing?’ And he said, ‘ That’s Scotland Yard, and 
““they’ve took me.’ And three times he’s been rejected because 
‘““he was short—-three times! First time me and my sweetheart’s 
_““been parted all the time we’ve been married—thirteen years.” 
And sometimes the appeal comes also in a common wave of anger, 
sweeping away the considerations of prudence or of fear. ‘‘ I stood 
“on an apple barrel in the market place,’’ relates a recruiter in 
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have 


a northern town, ‘“‘ and I shouted, ‘ The King’s Own 
‘““been wiped out. There isn’t any more King’s Own 
““« And they’ve killed old X (a well-known athlete). What have 
““* you got to say to that?’ It was the dinner hour, and we got 
‘‘ nearly a thousand men enrolled.” 

Some are consciously fighting for England and the Empire; 
some for what they believe to be a just cause; and some for hatred 
of Germany or indignation at German atrocity. There are those 
who desire to emulate their friends and those who desire 
their friends to be avenged. Some have entered from 
vanity, some from cowardice; others from courage, or to 
escape undesired employment, or from simple love of adventure, 
or because they must go when all are going. And if 
the purist is offended at such mixture of motives, and 
disdains the advertisements and persuasions which appeal 
to such mixture, we can only reply that this is just England, 
and the English way; that this Army is an epitome of the life of 
England; that England cannot and will not do its work otherwise. 
For this is a people of whom it is as true to-day as when Froissart 
wrote of them six hundred years ago, that it was a race the most 
placable and easily persuaded not to enter into a quarrel; but once 
in, the most difficult of all to conquer or to appease. 

So they pass, a piece of the life of England and these islands, 
to take their part in the great struggle, all unconscious that the 
universe in which they have lived and laboured is crashing to 
pieces around them, and that they are witnessing the end of a 
world. They will appear in history, in the flare of that enormous 
sunset, cheerful, resolute, unafraid. As they lived in field and 
forge and factory, so they live in camp and fortress, so they face 
hardship and danger; so they die. The bulk of them have always 
lived near ‘‘ the margin,’’ and therefore near the realities of life; 
in face of dangers, ironworkers manipulating molten metal, coal- 
miners exchanging only—as one said—explosion in the daylight 
for explosion in the dark; fishermen who have fought from child- 
hood against the peril of the sea; or the poor whose minished and 
bleak days have only been rendered endurable by the simplicity, 
comradeship, and perpetual chaff and humour which sweetens the 
common toil. ‘‘ Times is always slack six months after Christmas 
“and six months before; in between we’re busy,’’ was the cheery 
comment of one who had gone to the front—seeking “ better 
‘‘ times” in the stress and havoc of war. They will—in one mood 
—sing mournful hymns with great relish. In another they will 
march into a burning city, with buildings crashing round them 
in fire and flame, to the cheerful lilt of ‘‘ Here we are again.” [| 
have heard them finding satisfaction in the drone of a dolorous 
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chant, the first line three times repeated, in a crescendo of gloom, 
‘“ Yes, Kitchener loves me, The Bible tells me so.’’ I have heard 
them stepping out to the latest ragtime melody or the inspiring 
accents of ‘‘ Who’s Your Lady Friend?’’ Now grumbling, now 
applauding, with their own standards of excellence in officers 
or leaders; one day determined to ‘‘ chuck the whole thing up,”’ 
the next dying to a man rather than surrender; peaceable in the 
main, but roused to dreadful wrath by the death of comrades or 
by “unfair fighting,’’ they have been welded into that British 
infantry which has kept the line in France and Flanders, whose 
battles will read in the record of the future as the record of gigantic 
effort, of courage, endurance, and pain. It is a ‘‘ Grand Army ”’ 
which will continue the work it has begun until that work is com- 
pleted. It.will never lack resolution or reinforcement. For it is 
an army of men who can counter death with laughter, and go down 
singing into silence. 


So much for the temper of the Armies. What of those who 
have stayed behind? 

In face of this charge of apathy and indifference one can assert 
definitely that it is difficult to find any family which is not in some 
manner contributing through money or service to the welfare 
of the cause. There is no ostentatious parade of it. The com- 
mon, abundant life flows on. A surface view sees little changed. 
But one may reckon just the actual gifts gathered together in ten 
months as voluntary offerings collected for the war. An observer 
who has most power of judging, Mr. W. E. Dowding,* estimates 
that, in addition to individual gifts of friends and relatives, twenty- 
five millions at least, in money or kind, has been raised for the 
various funds of charity or service since the war’s beginning; and 
this in face of (what no other belligerent nation has ventured to 
attempt) an immense increase in taxation—the doubling of the in- 
come-tax and a huge advance in the Beer and Tea Duties. Five 
and a-half millions to the National Relief Fund, another three 
millions to local relief funds, nearly one and a-half millions for the 
Red Cross, over a million for Belgian refugees, five millions at least 
for direct gifts to the soldiers—tobacco and comforts to the Army 
and the Fleet—so runs on the amazing catalogue of benefaction, 
with scores of special funds for all our Allies, a Belgian Famine 
Fund, a Serbian Relief Fund, a Russian Relief Fund, a Fund for 


* Mr. Dowding is shortly publishing in book form a permanent record of this 
magnificent output of voluntary effort, which will include not only the history of 
the great funds with their enormous totals, but also the account, more difficult to 
obtain, of thousands of lesser private charities to hospitals, with loans of houses 
and gifts of kind, and even such items as 15,000 fresh eggs, presented every day 
to the hospitals, or the 47,000 razors collected by the master cutlers of Sheffield for 
the use of soldiers at the front. 
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Relief in Poland, in Montenegro—even a Fund for Turkish Relief, 
on the ground that the Turks were misled by Germany in entering 
into this war. And all these huge funds have been collected at 
a time when the City and high finance have been badly hit, and 
many of the wealthiest contributors to normal charities are unable 
to provide a penny. They have been raised by contributions 
from all classes; with regular subscriptions by the weekly wage- 
earners—in Birmingham alone (for example) 20,000 of such wage- 
earners contributing their weekly pence; in Northumberland and 
Durham the trade unionists voting a weekly levy on wages for 
the trade unionists of Belgium; in Glasgow and on the Clyde, 
which attained some unenviable notoriety during the drink con- 
troversy, ‘‘ Nothing is more remarkable ’’ (so the statement runs) 
‘than the regularity and the amounts paid by the workers them- 
‘‘ selves towards one or other of these national purposes.’’ There 
has been practically no fraud. The cost of collection has been 
reduced to a minimum. City and country districts have vied with 
each other in honourable competition to do something for an Army 
which to-day is recognised as part of the very body and life of the 
people, for the dependents who are left behind, and for those of our 
friends and Allies who have suffered from the indescribable calamity 
of war. And when there is added to these public enterprises all the 
personal effort for individuals, friends, or unknown soldiers or 
civilians in misfortune, one can rightly estimate and dismiss with 
the contempt and also with the indignation which such gross 
calumny deserves the charges of indifference and unwillingness to 
make sacrifice which are being brought against our people. 
Baffled by the greatness of charity, the accusation of selfishness 
and lethargy turns to that of normal labour. Our working people 
are pictured as solely concerned with their own selfish interests, 
threatening or even making strikes in industries which are essential 
to the Army and Fleet, expending their increased wages in lassitude 
and drink. How far is this a true picture of industrial Britain, 
how far imperfect and unjust deductions from a small minority 
in districts and trades of special difficulty, such as shipbuilding 
and engineering on the Clyde and part of the Tyne? It is not too 
much to state that, in the vast majority of cases, strikes or lock-outs, 
both sides have a real case, and that the outward and ostensible 
cause is rather a flag or symbol of dissension than the vital cause of 
disputes. Allover England prices have risen substantially ; in some 
trades only have increased wages equalled this rise. Have the real 
wages of the worker and family not substantially diminished owing 
to or since the outbreak of the war ? Simultaneously, the workman 
has been told, and undoubtedly believes, up and down the country, 
that some employers and traders are making vast profits out of his 
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necessities. The facts may be true or false; the belief in the facts 
is indisputable. Nothing rouses him to greater indignation than 
the idea that he is being asked to work harder, to work overtime, 
to exercise unusual temperance and restraint, to abandon his 
customary pleasures, in order to bring fortunes in a national 
emergency to private persons. The workmen, skilled and unskilled, 
alike, have responded magnificently to the Government appeal. 
If a further response is desired this point must be cleared up, and 
the policy definitely established in a manner which they can under- 
stand: that no one is to obtain profits out of the national necessity, 
or exploit the workman under the guise of patriotic fervour. 
Where he is assured of this fact his efforts are found to be 
astonishing. In one sample week in Portsmouth Dockyard, 78 per 
cent. of the workmen are found to be working for 60 hours or over, 
12 hours or more in excess of the normal working hours of the 
week ; 72 per cent. are working over 65 hours a week; and “‘ the 
“above statistics,’’ is the official announcement, ‘‘ may be taken 
‘““as typical of all the Admiralty dockyards.’’ Much of this is 
manual or skilled labour of an exceedingly exhausting character ; 
and it has continued week after week since the commencement of 
the war. Any shortage that may have occurred in special forms 
of munitions of war must be put down far more to lack of 
organisation, or to the intrinsic impossibilities of the situation, 
than to slackness on the part of the workmen employed. Ina few 
months war has been transformed. Battle—in the historic meaning 
—has ceased to exist. Formerly we provided enough ammunition 
to destroy a line or column. Then came the demand for sufficient 
to destroy a fort or trench. Now nothing is of use except the 
blowing to pieces of a whole country-side-——columns, trenches, 
fortresses, houses, and villages, all consumed in a hurricane of 
flame. The production of munitions adequate to that ‘‘ hurricane 
“ of flame ’’ cannot be a work of days. A French paper states that 
whereas less than 800 projectiles were expended in one day by the 
Japanese in Manchuria, the number hurled on the Russians by 
the Germans at Dounaietz in four hours was 700,000. The raising 
of the 800 per day standard to the 700,000 per four-hour standard 
is the work undertaken by the Minister of Munitions. He has 
rightly begun with an appeal to reason, not toforce, by a demonstra- 
tion of the necessity and by request for aid. Already it is evident 
that his appeal will no more lack response than the appeal for service 
abroad. England—employer and employed—merely wants to be 
told what to.do, and will immediately go and do it. Never was 
more apparent the offering of ‘‘ universal service’’ of the highest 
kind—the freewill offering of men’s best, the ‘‘ willing and 
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‘organised help of every class in the community,” for service in 
a perilous and righteous cause. 

Theatres and music-halls continue their work of providing 
amusement or relaxation at home; an offence to the more violent 
and hysterical spirits. You will find them crowded with men in 
khaki and their friends, some men above fighting age, a few 
children. Only rarely do you find those who are obviously eligible 
for the war. Lincoln declared once, when they remonstrated with 
him for attendance at the playhouse, that but for some such relaxa- 
tion he would ‘‘ burst.’? And the visitors who seek these entertain- 
ments are, in the main, seeking relaxation from thought which 
would otherwise prove intolerable. ‘‘ Le soleil ni la mort,” said 
La Rochefoucauld, “‘ ne se peuvent regarder fixement.’’ And ‘‘la 
‘‘mort’’ to-day is bringing its irrevocable message alike to castle 
and to cottage. But in London all the great palaces of pleasure 
have been transmuted for war services: the Crystal Palace for the 
training of the Naval Brigade, the Alexandra Palace on the 
Northern Heights for internment, Earl’s Court in the West for 
Belgian refugees, the White City for Territorials, Olympia for 
military purposes. Even the parks and playgrounds in these hot 
June days are full of the activity of aircraft, or places of con- 
valescence for the wounded, or noisy with the tramp of armed men. 
To similar service have been dedicated the great country houses. 
It isa people awake—thinking of war and nothing else by daylight, 
dreaming of war in the darkness; each only desirous of doing 
‘“his bit’’?; none, indeed, imagining for a moment the possibility 
of defeat; a people resolute and unafraid. 

For as in the old legend, the seven who slumber in their cave at 
Ephesus have turned in their sleep. Old things are passing away : 
all things are being made new. What that new society will be 
beyond the cataclysm remains to-day mysterious, incalculable. Let 
us at least record that in the world which is vanishing, and at the 
time of sudden test and challenges, the mettle and the temper of our 
people rang true. We must emerge from the chatter of the London 
clubs, the noise of political intrigue, the ‘‘ blind counsels of 
‘““ hysteria and panic’’ of an irresponsible journalism, and in an 
England to which these things are alien we shall find a spirit con- 
fronting danger and accepting sacrifice which should renew the 
pride in our island race. I have seen this spirit in the manu- 
facturing North, amongst a tough and hardy people—the hardest 
to drive in the world, and the easiest to lead. In these grey cities, 
confronting a war which came to them as a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky, they became deliberately convinced that by no 
honourable means could this war be avoided. They settled down 
with quiet, unyielding determination to see it through. Occupied 
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seemingly with their work and their pleasure, giving their help in 
their own way, stiff-necked and obstinate if they think they are being 
‘““done,’’ they are offering every kind of effort and sacrifice in men 
and means. They raise battalion after battalion of fighting men; 
they entertain refugees from abroad; they organise care for the 
relatives of those who have gone. I have seen this spirit in the 
little-known life of the real London, the million-peopled, unknown 
City of Labour which surrounds the Metropolis of Luxury and 
Splendour. I have found in that unending labyrinth of small, grey 
streets a generous sharing of precarious wages, endurance, an heroic 
patience, while so many of those who can fight have vanished 
into the vast and unknown regions beyond the city or beyond the 
sea. And I have found it in little South-country villages now in 
the pageant and glory of high summer, with every suggestion of 
violence banished from that triumphant vision. Only on the 
church door is inscribed the ‘‘ Roll of Honour,’’ names, most of 
them, of humble labouring men, who led lives of unremitting toil 
for limited reward. They have ail responded to the appeal. Many 
have already given the last full measure of devotion—their lives, 
that the nation may live. And I find no extravagance in the great 
hope expressed by the Prime Minister, that there will be found 
before the end not a home nor a workshop over the United King- 
dom which did not take its part in the common struggle and earn 
its share in the common triumph. The temper of our people :—it is 
the temper of a nation called suddently into battle and sacrifice 
against a State fashioned for and delighting in the bloody work of 
war. It is a temper which will endure to the end, however great 
that sacrifice, however bitterly that end may be delayed. But it 
is the temper of a people loving peace; fighting for and longing for 
peace: for ‘‘a peace which will come soon, and come to stay, and 
““so come as to be worth the keeping, in all future time.” 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


THE LATE-CRiSiS ANDES tS CAS 


"THE prosecution of the war to a triumphant issue is for us all 
the abiding purpose, and we do not for a moment turn our 
backs upon it if we consider for our instruction some of the causes 
which brought about the Coalition Ministry. In that examination 
we may, indeed, find comfort and strength as a people, for it -is 
significant that this change, which in peace time would at the least 
have dislocated our machinery, occasioned only a momentary 
bewilderment among parties, and did not for an instant hinder 
the national effort. During that brief week or so of political crisis 
the supplies to our forces were continued without intermission, 
recruits were steadily enlisted, and we heard of no slackening 
on the battle front. So far as any effect was produced abroad, 
our change of Government was taken as another sign—one of 
many—that as a nation we had girt up our loins for the struggle. 
Each country sees its neighbour’s politics as through a glass 
darkly, and it was not easy, perhaps, for our Allies to understand 
that here a Government of one complexion, with a stable majority 
and a loyal Opposition, was on the whole our most efficient instru- 
ment for the achievement of a national object. To the Continental 
observer the linking of our two Front Benches meant a National 
Government. But the late Government, so soon as war broke out, 
with the aid of the Opposition, became a National Government. 
We have now, by admixture of parties, a National Government. 
If a third Government, or a fourth, were required before we win 
the war, they too, let us hope, would be National Governments. 
As long as the Coalition Ministry lasts—and we shall hope 
that it will prove to be effective as long as the war lasts—it will 
presumably be a matter of common agreement that Mr. Asquith 
should hold the reins. To reassure our Allies and neutral countries 
when the change came, our pledged word was given that in the 
new Ministry the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary would 
continue to hold their offices. That was the token that cur 
national resolve and policy were subject to no change. The story 
has not been told of all that Mr. Asquith has done in the national 
interests since the outbreak of war. He is trusted at home and 
abroad, and although one or two captious spirits in the House of 
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Commons—on the Unionist side, be it said—have talked loosely 
of a change in the Premiership, such a change might be 
misunderstood as long as the Coalition Ministry isin being. The 
general sense in political circles is that Mr. Asquith must remain 
at the head of the present Coalition. 

But this having been said, it is important also to get the existence 
of the Coalition into some kind of proportion to the national 
situation. At the meeting of the Unionist Party, Mr. Bonar Law 
took the tragic view that if the Coalition failed the country would 
be ruined. Let us get as many miles away as we can from this 
rather melodramatic view. Much lies before us, and _ the 
Coalition Cabinet may weary. We do not doubt that they will 
do much for the country, but if, after a time, the Coalition 
fail in aught, make mistakes, or lose grip, let us not talk tragically 
about the ruin of the country, but let us then replace them by 
another Government with as little fuss and ceremony as witnessed 
the close of the late Ministry. That is the business-like way in 
which we ought to regard the Coalition. We have had a valuable 
_object-lesson; we know that it can be done without a General 
Election. If we believe that alternatives exist, there will be more 
public confidence than if we were to suppose with some fearful 
spirits that England’s last hope lies, not in her fleets and armies, 
and invincible resolution, but in one row of men on the Treasury 
bench. The Coalition, of course, could be reconstituted 
by the re-arrangement of a few offices or the addition of a 
few Ministers. But if the Coalition failed to work harmoniously 
or to produce satisfactory results, then we might with advan- 
tage revert to a Liberal Government, or we might even put 
in office a Unionist Government who, till the close of the war, 
should be loyally supported by the Liberal forces. The latter 
alternative, however, would leave us in doubt as to the settlement. 
There was a time when we felt it imperative that a Liberal Govern- 
ment should be in power throughout this war, not only because we 
believed in their efficiency, but in order that there should be a 
Liberal settlement. To sum up, all that my argument implies is 
that, if at any time before the war is won the Coalition failed to 
demonstrate our national unity, the best reassurance we could 
then give to our Allies would be the prompt reversion to a more 
stable form of Government. . 

If either of the great parties in the State had been destroyed by 
the formation of the Coalition, then our national situation would 
have been complicated by domestic irritation. But in the 
country, whatever minor adjustments may take place in the 
House of Commons, there is now, and, judging from our past, 
there always will be, a party of progress and a party of reaction. 
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These parties have sunk their differences, and linked forces against 
the common peril. To that end Liberal and Unionist, Labour and 
Nationalist, have all made sacrifices. It is, perhaps, natural, after 
the storm and stress of the last nine years, for Liberals to feel that 
their sacrifice is the greater. But the Liberal party lives on in 
the country. It was of interest to note, on the day when the new 
Ministry assembled, that Mr. Pease, in his personal statement after 
relinquishing office, said that he was not even then apprised of all 
the reasons which had led to the formation of the Coalition. That is 
the case with the majority of the members of the late and of the 
present Cabinet. Apart from direct determining factors, the 
ground was prepared beforehand on both sides by activities 
which, though inspired by a high aim, were surreptitious. 
The full story, if it is ever told, another generation may 
find in memoirs and documents, but so many crucial things 
will happen in the world before that day that it will then be of 
small interest. It is of moment now because the Liberal Party, 
who fought so strenuously and so long for great causes, and 
finely rallied to the support of their Government when those causes 
seemed to be overcast by the cataclysm of this war, have the air 
of having failed. There is a maxim of Clausewitz that an under- 
standing of the first principles of war is important for the civilian 
as well as the soldier. So also is it important that the citizen should 
understand the first principles of our Statecraft; it is impolicy not 
to create a soundly-informed public opinion. An attempt to analyse 
the late crisis is therefore justified. 

One of the factors contributing to the Prime Minister’s deciuion 
may well have been the international situation. Step by step 
during the five days from May 13th to 17th, for example, the 
crisis in Italy, which jeopardised the contract made with the 
Allies, kept pace with our controversy here over munitions, and 
with the regrettable feud at our Admiralty. Mr. Asquith is 
reported to have hinted at diplomatic reasons for our change of 
government in his speech to the informal meeting of Liberals at 
the House of Commons. Let us suppose that the international 
situation was a contributory cause. In that case it is not idle to 
assume that whatever uneasiness had been created here by the 
hanging up of the Dardanelles campaign had been reflected in high 
circles in France. Just as Lord Fisher apparently sought to dis- 
sociate himself from an expedition which in its initial stages had 
his sign-manual, so in France the antagonism of the expert to the 
“amateur strategist,’? as Mri Churchill was dubbed, may have 
been fostered by the unfortunate delay of a month, and the fact 
that the attack was begun without land forces. Certainly while 
the course of our strategy at the Dardanelles was condemned by 
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critics in England, such critics were not wanting also in France. 
It was in these circumstances that the formation of the Coalition, 
which included the change at the Admiralty, was reassuring to our 
Allies. I cannot see that our democracy, as one friend of mine 
would have it, forfeited their birthright if at a critical juncture by 
changing our Government we gave a greater measure of confidence 
to our Allies. 

Lord Fisher’s final intimation that it was no longer possible for 
him to work in agreement with the First Lord brought to a head 
the crisis at the Admiralty. I use the word final advisedly, for 
the last interview which Lord Fisher had with Mr. Asquith, on 
Saturday, May 15th, had been preceded by other intimations of the 
First Sea Lord’s desire to resign, and the talk had been far too 
free. Lord Fisher had been for some time in a resigning mood, 
and when the Coalition was formed, and a new First Lord 
appointed, he was still obdurate. The country is not too pleased 
with the part Lord Fisher has played in this affair. I have heard 
his action likened in common talk to that of a striking tramway 
man. His final resignation that Saturday was either the last straw, 
or one of several last straws, which broke the back of the Govern- 
ment. The thing which is not known is why he resigned on that 
particular day, for it is denied on good authority that any specific 
episode provoked his decision. The hour could not have been 
chosen with more significance if the resignation had been designed 
to precipitate a Ministerial crisis, and why Lord Fisher chose 
just that week-end, when other forces were bearing down on the 
Prime Minister, is one of the two mysteries of the crisis. It isa 
secret likely to be well kept. 

Take next the subject of munitions, a question which Mr. Lloyd 
George has made peculiarly his own. One current suggestion is 
that with the formation of the new Government, and the creation of 
the Department of Munitions, we began for the first time to apply 
ourselves seriously to the problem of hugely increasing our supplies. 
It is forgotten—memories are so short now when each day is 
crowded with history—that ever since September a special Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, of which Lord Kitchener was chairman, 
sought to grapple with the munitions problem, and were 
strangled in the red tape of the War Office. The experts ruled 
that the manufacture should proceed through the armament firms, 
with a large extension of sub-contracting; and the experts were 
wrong, for the system failed early in March to produce the expected 
results. Thereupon Lord Kitchener made his appeal in the House 
of Lords, and the Cabinet, and Mr. Lloyd George in particular, 
set their shoulders again to the wheel. It was in March that a new 
Defence of the Realm Act was passed to enable the Government 
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to take over and control engineering works and other factories so 
as to extend our output; it was in March that the Munitions Com- 
mittee, with Mr. Lloyd George at its head, was set up; it was 
in April that the erection of new factories was begun in various 
industrial centres; it was in April that new works for making ex- 
plosives were started. Here is an interesting passage from an 
article by Sir William Pearce, M.P., who is himself a chemical 
manufacturer, which appeared ten days ago :— 


‘‘T had the pleasure of going over some absolutely new works 
at the end of last week (June 12th), the site of which was a grass 
field on February 15th. Here enormous plant is erected. For 
instance, a whole series of Lancashire boilers; buildings, and 
chimneys were erected in six weeks, and were actually producing 
steam within that exceedingly short period. At this particular 
establishment last week, twenty tons of tri-nitrotoluol were pro- 
duced. This, which is merely a beginning, shows what can be 
done, and how very quickly the position is likely to be righted.” 


But something more was needed. If the Munitions Committee 
had remained bound hand and foot to the War Office, having to 
refer each project, or argue each new departure, and being left, 
perhaps, in ignorance of facts, there would soon have been 
another deadlock. It was imperative that divided authority—the 
clash between Cabinet and War Office, should be ended. The 
much-abused War Office has performed some miracles in this war, 
but its traditions persist. It has overthrown every War Minister 
in recent times except Lord Haldane and Lord Kitchener. No 
praise is too high for the inestimable services Lord Kitchener has 
rendered in building up our new armies, but these and other mili- 
tary duties would suffice for a Colossus. It was obvious that Lord 
Kitchener, who had been unjustly attacked in a portion of the 
Press, must remain at the head of the War Office, and it was 
therefore necessary that that Office should be cut in twain, and the 
civil administration of munitions given toa new Department. The 
work had been brilliantly begun by Mr. Lloyd George; and the 
opportunity afforded by the formation of a new Government of 
cutting the Gordian knot, without prejudicing the body politic, 
may have disposed Mr. Lloyd George to give a readier assent to 
the suggestion of a Coalition Government. Possibly he regarded 
a Coalition as inevitable, sooner or later, if the war was protracted. 

But, apart from these considerations, there remains the curious 
conflict of statement during the last few months as to the actual 
increase in our munitions, and the supply of high explosives. 
The Government were finally challenged by the direct assertion in 
The Times (May 14th) that the supply of high explosives to our 
own troops had been insufficient, and had caused loss of life. 
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There is an answer to this challenge, Lord Kitchener has an answer, 
but either he or the late Government were determined that it should 
not be given. This answer it is more than likely would 
explain the conflicting statements which have been made by 
Ministers from time to time as to our output of munitions, 
for they must have resorted to the War Office for their 
information. What the case is of Lord Kitchener on this ques- 
tion is the second secret of the crisis. I am inclined to think that 
in the preliminary survey of the situation which I made in THE 
CONTEMPORARY Review last month I touched upon the explanation. 
I pointed out that in his first statement Lord Kitchener, on March 
15th, frankly referred to “‘ the enormous demands not only of our- 
““selves but of our Allies’’ as a reason for the slowness of our 
progress in supplying our forces with war material. It is of 
interest to ‘note that in a recent article in The Field it was 
said, ‘“‘For many months, in full accord with the French, 
““Lord Kitchener has done his best to help Russia in her 
“extraordinarily difficult task, and to emphasise the extreme 
“importance of abundant supplies of ammunition for her 
“‘artillery.’’ It is also to be remembered, as J stated last month, 
that along the great line from Flanders to the Vosges our Govern- 
ment.co-operate with the French in sending supplies to the sector 
whose needs at a given moment are the greatest. 

It is plain that we have been manufacturing material and 
munitions on an enormous scale for our Allies as well as ourselves, 
and if it were in the public interest to give the facts of this total 
output, a different complexion would probably be put on the 
Ministerial statements. But the Government were in this position: 
a public belief had been created that our soldiers were short of 
necessary shells and munitions; rumours had been spread of 
differences between Sir John French and Lord Kitchener; the War 
Office had failed to grapple successfully with the munitions 
problem; and a debate was threatened in the House of 
Commons, a debate when on the Opposition side half truths 
would be told which, since the Government conceived it to 
be against the public interest to give a detailed reply, would 
have been most injurious to the national cause. Coupled with this 
was the impending trouble at the Admiralty, which would also 
have been debated. Then, on Saturday, Lord Fisher resigned, 
and Mr. Churchill’s position at the Admiralty was no longer 
tenable. 

To come to the facts as to the threatened debate in the House of 
Commons, the stories that are current on this subject are apparently 
contradictory. I will take the story as told, in all bond fides, first 
by a Minister on the Liberal side, and, secondly, by a Unionist 
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member who is in the confidence of his leaders. The two state- 
ments are these :— 


‘«(r) That the Opposition insisted that a debate should take place 
in order that by a disclosure of the facts they at any rate should be 
cleared of responsibility for past mistakes, at the same time 
making it known to the Prime Minister that the alternative to such 
a debate was that the Opposition should be given a greater share 
in the responsibility of government.’’ 

‘“(2) That the Opposition regarded it as their duty to insist 
on the debate, and that the Prime Minister thereupon made it 
known to them that he considered it essential in the national 
interests that they should join in a Coalition Government.”’ 


The first, which is the Liberal story, implies that the Opposition 
originated the proposal for a Coalition, using the threatened debate 
as a weapon; and the second, which is the Unionist story, suggests 
that the head of the Government was the first to propose a Coali- 
tion, using this proposal as a weapon to parry the debate. It 
would be profitless to examine the Liberal suspicions that the 
action of the Opposition was intended to overthrow the Govern- 
ment with a view to the formation of a Unionist administration, 
after an appeal to the country. If this was the intention of mem- 
bers of the Unionist rank and file, it was not the intention of the 
majority of their leaders. Incited by a section of the Unionist 
Press, which had acrimoniously attacked one Minister after another, 
and was then condemning the whole Cabinet for a supposititious 
lack of organisation, a number of the Unionist rank and file 
were pressing for such an assault upon the Government as would 
mean a final breach of the party truce. This danger at the back 
of the Opposition leaders was slipping down on them, as it were, 
like an avalanche. Partly as a result the position of affairs was 
considered between one or two leaders on each side during the week 
beginning May oth—the week which ended with Lord Fisher’s 
resignation, and the possibility of forming a Coalition Govern- 
ment was then tentatively discussed. The matter, it is under- 
stood, was mentioned in such a way as to prejudice neither party, 
and to leave it entirely an open question. In the middle of the 
week, on Wednesday, Mr. Asquith stated, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, that the formation of a Coalition Govern- 
ment was “‘ not in contemplation,’’? which was strictly accurate. 
No decision had been taken, nor was a Coalition then ‘thought to 
be inevitable. Mr. Bonar Law received the written invitation of 
Mr. Asquith to join forces on Monday evening (May 17th), and 
his reply that ‘“‘ the considerations to which you refer have for some 
‘‘ time been present to the mind of Lord Lansdowne and myself,” 
had reference to the occasion in the previous week when the 
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matter was discussed. If Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne 
were the parties to the discussion on the one side, it would be 
natural to suppose that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George were 
the parties on the other. It will be secn that while neither of the 
diverse stories told by Liberals and Unionists as to the genesis 
of the proposals for Coalition are strictly true, they may both be 
said to embrace the truth. As of old, there are two sides to the 
shield. 

On Friday, the Times message was published alleging a lack of 
high explosive shells at the front, and that morning a meeting 
of the sub-Committee of the Imperial Defence Committee was 
summoned. That day the King gave audience to both 
Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill. During the week-end 
the feeling in political circles on the subject of munitions 
grew in strength, and on Monday there was a movement in 
the House of Commons to debate the matter on the adjourn- 
ment. Mr. Sanderson, on the Unionist side, canvassed such a 
debate, and the leaders were approached. Cold water was thrown 
on the proposal, and in the course of the evening, unknown to the 
House, the Liberal Ministers received the Prime Minister’s intima- 
tion that the Government was at an end, and Mr. Bonar Law 
received the invitation to assist in forming a Coalition. When 
Mr. Sanderson, on the adjournment, explained that he had post- 
poned his intention ‘‘in deference to wishes expressed in certain 
“quarters,” Sir Henry Dalziel and Mr. Handel Booth, on the 
Liberal side, urged the need for discussion, and spoke in favour 
of a united Ministry. It has been thought by some that the Prime 
Minister’s decision was suddenly taken on Monday evening, and 
that the mooted debate on the adjournment had something to do 
with the matter. But that would have been only a skirmish; the 
debate which had been threatened was more serious, probably 
a Vote of Censure. I venture to propound the theory that after 
Lord Fisher’s resignation on Saturday, which was the climax in 
a Situation of grave domestic and international difficulty, the Prime 
Minister went down into the country and came to his decision on 
his own responsibility during the week-end; and that it was then 
that he drafted the letters embodying his decision, intending to 
act on them on Monday. 

There is one other aspect of the crisis which deserves examina- 
tion. The idea of a Middle Party goes back to the Constitutional 
Conference of 1910. In that Conference eight statesmen took part— 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Crewe, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Lord 
Cawdor. One, Lord Cawdor, died; the other seven are now in 
the Coalition Cabinet. There is no doubt that the effect of this 
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secret conclave which, after King Edward’s death, was kept in 
being for nearly five months, was to predispose the minds of leading 
men on both sides to a Coalition Government. It is another of the 
indirect causes which have led to the present situation. The con- 
stitutional struggle which, on the failure of that Conference, was 
fiercely renewed, again divided the parties by a gulf seemingly 
impassable. But leading men on both sides had met together in 
amity and seriously considered the possibility of co-operation 
on crucial problems. 

Such co-operation between the leaders as might in time lead 
to the dreamed-of Middle Party was more possible in 1910 than it 
ever has been since, not excepting the present time. Even in 
1910, before the bitterness of the Parliament Act had come home to 
the Unionists, and before parties had taken up arms over Home 
Rule, it was felt by a few on each side that co-operation 
between the moderate men of the two chief parties in carrying out 
an agreed constitutional settlement would not be feasible unless 
there was also common ground on some, though not necessarily all, 
of the other party questions. If an agreement on the constitutional 
issue had been reached in the Conference, the forecast of the 
shrewder spirits was that when this was jointly commended to 
Parliament by the party leaders the extremists on both sides would 
have denounced it and broken away. If, despite this danger, the 
agreement had been upheld by a majority composed of the 
moderates, this majority could not have withstood the shock of 
attack from former colleagues and continued to act in unison 
without some other bond. Consequently, from the early days of 
the Conference, an attempt was made, by informal discussions 
outside, to discover common ground on other issues. The attempt 
was not without a measure of success, and it was thought before 
the end that there might be agreement on four subjects—a strong 
navy, social reform, an extension of military service by means of 
the Ballot Acts, and a form of Colonial Preference. The moderates 
thus provided with a programme, in supporting agreed proposals 
for a constitutional settlement would gradually, through common 
action and by the attacks of their opponents, have been welded 
into a Middle Party, and the way might have been paved to a 
Coalition Ministry. It was a statesmanlike conception, and we 
can imagine that it may have appealed to Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Churchill, too, though not in the Conference, 
may have dallied with the thought, for he was one of the so-called 
Reform Ministers who, earlier that year, were in favour of a 
middle course in dealing with the House of Lords. But outside 
the Conference Chamber none could discover a modus vivendi on 
Trish Home Rule, Federalism and Devolution falling flat; and 
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when the eight leaders referred back to their immediate supporters 
such proposals as they could envisage for a constitutional agree- 
ment, they were rejected, and the country was precipitated into 
the second General Election of 19g1o. 

Three years of rancorous strife followed. Towards the end of 
1913 Mr. Churchill, again favouring middle courses, made several 
speeches in the country proposing separate treatment for Ulster, 
speeches which, however excellent their intention,~had the effect 
of weakening the moral authority of the Cabinet in dealing with the 
Irish question because they did not reflect the prevailing 
Ministerial view. Promptly there followed in a Unionist journal 
an appeal to Mr. Churchill to come out and form a Middle Party, 
a party of concentration, a party which, while offering nothing to 
either side which they wanted, would in some mysterious way 
attract the best men on both sides. Obviously, in the exacerbated 
state of public and party feeling, such an appeal was futile; there 
was no element of political agreement anywhere. But the incident 
is of interest, as it shows that the Middle Party idea still glimmered, 
like an ignis fatuus. 

It is worth noting that at the present time there is no bond 
between parties except the prosecution to a successful issue of the 
war. To make an analogy, this might be compared with the hoped- 
for agreement in 1910 on the constitutional question, but then a 
common basis was found also on other matters. Though, doubt- 
less, all parties will agree in future on a strong Navy, there is really 
no common bond of policy between them now which is likely to 
weld men into a Middle Party after the war. It is still a dream, 
and it will probably be in the national interest that after the war 
the parties should be disentangled. 


A. P. NiIcHOLSON. 


THE: IRRESOLUGE, NEUTRALS. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BALKAN STATES: 


PALY’S decision to abandon neutrality and draw her sword in 
defence of civilisation and liberty has imparted additional zest 
to public curiosity as to whether other neutral States will follow 
her example. Roumania and Bulgaria, and up to a lesser degree 
Greece, it is argued, occupy positions, pursue aims, and are 
menaced by dangers similar to those which moved the Italian 
people to declare war against the would-be masters of Europe. 
And as the same causes produce the same effects, those Balkan 
States, it is permissible to conclude, must follow the example set 
them. And various signs and tokens of their impending action 
are avidly sought for and complacently chronicled. But this mode 
of reasoning is vitiated by two essential flaws: no allowance is 
made for the disturbing influence of the personal equation, which 
plays a far more prominent réle in certain constitutional States 
than in the quasi-autocratic Empires; nor is the cardinal circum- 
stance discounted that the mental and moral mechanism of Balkan 
nations is worked by a set of levers that differ widely from those 
of the more developed peoples of Europe. What, for instance, 
could be more conclusive as an indication of Roumania’s intentions 
than the voluntary assurances vouchsafed by the principal Members 
of the present Cabinet, as well as by the Chiefs of the Opposition, 
in the early part of the present year, that their country would 
take its place by the side of the Allies against Austria and Germany, 
and was waiting only for Italy’s example? Well, that and other 
similar statements were uttered by Roumanian Ministers, not to 
journalists in search of ‘‘copy,’’ but to prominent and private 
individuals, as well as to foreign diplomatists. Andon the strength 
of these announcements the conviction was widespread that 
Roumania’s decision was taken, and only the date of its execution 
was dependent on the action of Italy. Yet events have shown 
that the conclusion drawn from these seemingly sound premisses 
was very wide of the mark. 
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Greece offers another instructive instance of the necessity of 
gauging aright the distance between the words and the deeds of 
Balkan peoples. The Hellenic Kingdom is one of the most 
democratic States of Europe. From the day on which it was first 
constituted down to two or three years ago, its ruler was never 
more than the merest figure-head. The late King George, for 
instance, remained an amused spectator of the childish game of 
politics carried on by his Ministers, and so insecure did he consider 
his tenure of the Kingship, that his frequent threat to take his 
hat and quit Greece for good had become one of the commonplaces 
of Greek politics. Only a few years ago, his reign appeared to 
be coming to an ignominious end. His functions were usurped 
by a military league and his sons removed from the army. It was 
natural, therefore, to assume that the rescuer of the monarchy 
and the saviour of the Hellenic nation, Venizelos—when, in the 
name of Greece and with the King’s express consent, he assumed 
certain engagements towards Great Britain, France, and Russia— 
would encounter no royal obstacle to the fulfilment of his promise. 
On that promise the Allies accordingly relied, and had it been 
redeemed, the expedition against the Dardanelles and the general 
course of the war would have fared differently. But King 
Constantine, who considers himself a lion on the battlefield and 
is a meek, uxorious husband in the house, unhesitatingly sacrificed 
to conjugal affection the plighted word of his Government and 
country, and also suborned a willing tool of a Minister to brand- 
mark his own and his country’s benefactor as a usurper of the 
prerogatives of the King and an unscrupulous juggler with facts. 
Parenthetically it may be worth noting, as one of the results of 
my own observation, that in the case of nearly every married 
couple where either the husband or the wife is German, the other 
spouse has been converted to the gospel of the mailed fist. King 
Constantine is not among the few exceptions; what is exceptional 
in his behaviour is the Teutonic ease with which he plays fast 
and loose with facts and repudiates binding engagements. 

In forecasting Bulgaria’s attitude, it was not only the credulity 
of the general public, but also the diplomacy of the Entente Powers 
that was at fault. After long négotiations, during which M. 
Venizelos refused to promise conditionally the cession of even 
a rood of Greek territory as an inducement to Bulgaria to work 
together with Greece, Serbia, and Roumania, that statesman finally 
consented to give up some 2,000 square kilometres in West 
Macedonia in return. for a certain portion of Turkish territory in 
Northern Macedonia and of 140,000 square kilometres in Western 
Asia Minor. It was stipulated by him, and assumed by the 
chancelleries of the Allied Powers, that these concessions, together 
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with others to be made by Serbia and Roumania, wouid induce 
Bulgaria to follow Russia’s lead and take her stand by the Allies. 
But before Venizelos’s readiness to compromise could enter as an 
element into the negotiations, the Bulgarian Government had 
applied for and received an advance of 150,000,000 francs from 
Austro-German financial houses on conditions which, in the 
judgment of Venizelos and almost everybody else, rendered further 
negotiations with that State nugatory. Bulgaria’s misfortune is 
that she is really ruled by an Austro-Hungarian officer, whose 
personal vanity has been stung to the quick by the action of the 
Powers, condemning to the theatrical old-clothes shop the 
Byzantine robes and paraphernalia which he was to have worn 
at Aya Sofia after his triumphal entry on a tame horse into 
Constantinople. One cannot severely blame Ferdinand of Coburg 
for his affection towards the land of his birth and youth, but it 
behoves diplomatists to bear in mind that for his part he would 
as lief trust his royal life to an average cavalry horse as favour 
any arrangement which would bring Bulgaria into the field against 
Austria-Hungary. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Another source of niieeteuiand when the attitude of the still 
neutral States towards the war is being forecast, lies in the con- 
fusion produced by general ideas respecting their aims and 
conceptions. One usually starts from the correct assumption that 
the leading motive of every nation is interest and that its conduct 
will conform to that. But what is interest? And who is the judge 
of what it demands and how it may best be furthered? In one 
country the word has one meaning, in another it connotes an order 
of advantages wholly different. And even when the national goal 
is the same for all classes of the community, the Government for 
the time being is always allowed a reasonable freedom to choose 
the most efficacious means of reaching it. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that to certain national aims the saying is applicable, that 
always to press forward one’s interests is not always to one’s 
interest. To take a recent example: Italy was supposed to be 
concerned about the European War only in so far as its results 
might impair her international status and would therefore entitle 
her to compensation from some or all of the belligerents. And 
this, undoubtedly, was the! guiding idea of the late Foreign 
Secretary, di San Giuliano, when he based his claim for the Italian 
provinces of Austria on a relevant clause of the Triple Alliance 
Treaty. Even the admirable despatches of his successor, Baron 
Sydney Sonnino, contain no reference to any higher order of ideas. 
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His stock arguments, too, are derived from the terms of the Treaty, 
admissions made by Prince Billow, precedents established by the 
Austrian Government, and the pressure of Italian public opinion. 
Not once does the controversy rise above the dead level of vulgar 
interest. And Signor Giolitti, the Chief of the Opposition and 
at that time real master of Italy’s destinies, was resolved on quite 
extrinsic grounds to keep it below even that low level. 

But the moment the soul of the people was touched the whole 
subject was raised into an atmosphere charged with purer elements 
where interests and obligations of a higher nature than mere 
treaty stipulations come into play, where the vulgar rule of grab 
is not obligatory, and where the duties and sacrifices imposed by 
membership of a community of civilised nations are accepted with 
readiness, even at the risk of turning prospective gain into heavy 
loss. It was this plébiscite of the population which transformed 
the character of the problem, substituted for the nice calculations 
of the politician ennobling sentiments which transcend petty terri- 
torial interests and supplied Italy with worthy motives for belli- 
gerency such as fellowship with persecuted races, a national life- 
task with far-off issues, and a desire to move forward with the 
larger march of human destinies. Sufficient stress has not yet 
been laid on this spiritual aspect of the Italian crisis, on the great 
weight ascribed by the Italian public to the martyrdom of Belgium, 
to the massacre of the passengers of the Lusitania, and 
to other humanitarian considerations which found no place in 
the official correspondence. The appearance of the Italian nation 
on the scene uttering its quos ego was no mere beau geste or 
theatrical pose; it was the solemn recognition of a higher order of 
patriotism than that which is bounded by “‘ healthy egotism,” and 
it was a vow to take and keep its own place in that order. 


THE DICTATOR OF ROUMANIA. 


The temptation is strong to argue from Italy to Roumania, and 
to assume that what happened in the former country will repeat 
itself in the latter. But it must be resisted. The conditions are 
too disparate. In the Danubian kingdom the masses are mostly 
uneducated, bereft of political rights, inert. Their one idea is 
to obtain possession of the land they till. For political interests 
or high international ideals they have no understanding. But 
the classes that think and feel and burn to act are of one mind and 
soul. They obey a noble impulse. High-minded and unselfish, 
they would expand and hallow the conception of patriotism and 
keep their country from being narrowed into the isolation of mean 
anxieties and vulgar calculations, and help it to rise to a place in 
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the higher and nobler life of the race. The youth of the country 
are its hope and pride. But their activity is as yet confined to 
words. The power is in the hands of parliamentarians, who live 
in a different atmosphere and are accessible only to motives of 
another order. 

For over thirty years the foreign business of the realm was 
transacted by their late King Carol with assiduity, conscientious- 
ness, and success. On his death the reins of power dropped into 
the hands of the chief of the dominant Liberal Party, John 
Bratiano, who may be said to be the sole trustee of the nation. 
The son of an eminent and deservedly respected statesman, this 
politician entered public life encircled by the halo of his father’s 
prestige. Gifted with considerable powers, he owes more to birth 
than to hard work and self-discipline. Entering early upon his 
valuable political heritage, he found all paths smoothed, all doors 
open to him. The leadership of the most influential parliamentary 
party fell to him at an age when other politicians are painfully 
struggling with the preliminary difficulties in the way of success, 
and John Bratiano has become the ruler of Roumania without an 
effort. Descended from an illustrious stock, he is penetrated with 
an overmastering sense of his own personal responsibility, from 
which the principal relief to be obtained lies in the indefinite pro- 
longation of his liberty of choice. Finality in matters of momen- 
tous decision appears painful to him, and the standard of success 
which would fairly be applied to the policy of the ordinary states- 
man seems too lax for the man whose shoulders are pressed down 
with the weight of the kingdom as it is and the kingdom yet to 
come. Hence his anxiety to drive a brilliant bargain with the 
Allies and to leave no hold for hostile criticism at home. Like 
most patriots placed in responsible positions, he is bent on further- 
ing what he considers the interests of his country in his own 
way, and, honestly convinced that the right way is his own, he has 
hitherto declined to share responsibility with the Opposition— 
which disapproves his Fabian policy—even though it numbers 
among its members a real statesman of the calibre and repute of 
Take Jonescu. 

John Bratiano, the Chief of the Cabinet, is now virtually the Dic- 
tator of Roumania in the same sense and toa like extent that Giolitti 
was the Dictator of Italy. He has but to appeal to what is called 
‘the country,’’ and the “‘ country ’’ sends a majority of his parti- 
sans to the Chamber. If he threatens to retire from politics the 
nation is stirred to its depths. If he declared war against Austria 
to-morrow, every literate Roumanian and many of the illiterates 
would acclaim his decision enthusiastically. The same things 
were also true of Giolitti. But when the Italian Tribune attempted 
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to subordinate the highest ideals of the nation to party and personal 
interests, the nation, to his surprise and discomfiture, proved 
enlightened and soulful enough to act upon its own warrant and 
thrust aside himself and all his artificial obstacles. But whether 
the parity between the two nations goes thus far is one of the burn- 
ing questions of the hour. I am inclined to believe that the weight 
of such public opinion and sentiment as exists in the country is 
on the side of Take Jonescu, Filippescu and the Opposition, who 
would fain merge Roumania’s territorial demands in the higher 
aims of the civilised peoples of Europe, and having helped to 
secure these establish a moral claim—which will surely be allowed 
—to a larger measure of those 


ROUMANIA’S TERMS. 


However this divergence may be composed, Roumania’s posi- 
tion as laid down by her Premier would seem to be capable of 
being summarily stated as follows: ‘‘ The choice between belli- 
““ gerency and neutrality must be determined solely by the balance 
““of territorial advantages which is offered by each. We can- 
““not afford to repeat the mistake we made at the time of the 
““Russo-Turkish war, when, in return for heavy sacrifices of 
“blood and money, we were bereft of one of our most fertile 
‘provinces and were given a barren tract of land with indefen- 
“sible frontiers and the undying enmity of its Bulgarian 
‘“owners. This time there must be advantageous terms clearly 
“specified, adequately guaranteed, and unless they outweigh 
““those which we can obtain from the other side in return for 
‘“mere inaction, we shall feel it our duty to reject them.’’ Con- 
gruously with this fundamental proviso, the Roumanian Premier, 
in his conversation with the Russian Minister at Bucharest, put 
forward a number of demands which, on the whole, cannot be 
characterised as immoderate: Transylvania, part of the Banat of 
Temesvar, the Roumanian districts of Bukovina and of the two 
provinces of Crishana and Marmaros. About Transylvania there 
is no dissentient voice: it ought by right to form part of the Rou- 
manian kingdom. The dispute between Bucharest and Petrograd 
hinges on a zone of the Banat and a zone of Bukovina. The 
Tsar’s Government admits that the Bukovina may be annexed by 
Roumania as far as the river Seret, but not further north, whereas 
the Roumanian Premier insists on obtaining the promise of a 
zone the northern boundary of which would be formed by the river 
Pruth, and would therefore include the important city of Czerno- 
witz, which is the capital of the province. Into the merits of this 
dispute which lies between Russia and Roumania it would _ ill 
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become an outsider to enter for the purpose of taking sides. Fer 
each thesis there is something to be urged, and several disinterested 
writers are disposed to think that Roumania’s demand is neither 
unfair nor immoderate. Czernowitz is undoubtedly the boundary 
between the Roumanian and the Ruthenian population, and it is 
mainly Roumanian. It is probable, therefore, that an under- 
standing may be arrived at on the subject which will satisfy the two 
negotiators. 

Of less easy solution is the difficulty that has arisen about the 
Banat of Temesvar. M. Bratiano has put forward a claim for the 
district of Pancsova on grounds which run counter to the principle 
of nationality laid down by the Allied Powers. Pancsova is 
situated in the Hungarian province of Torontal, and the capital 
city, also called Pancsova, on the River Temes, is directly opposite 
to and in the close vicinity of Belgrade. The population of the dis- 
trict is composite, the ethnic elements consisting mainly of Serbs, 
with a sprinkling of Magyars and Roumanians, so that the prin- 
ciple of nationality has no application here. The main grounds 
on which the Roumanian demand is based are strategical. Rou- 
mania naturally desires to secure military frontiers which can be 
effectively defended against invasion, and the possession of the 
district in question is held to be essential to the realisation of this 
aim. Russia and Serbia, however, demur on the ground of the 
principle of nationality, and also for strategic reasons. To bestow 
upon Roumania, they urge, a frontier which would expose the 
Serbian capital to the successful attacks of a foreign State, would 
be to cripple Greater Serbia from the outset, and to nullify one of 
the aims for which the present unsought-for conflict is being car- 
ried on by the two Slav nations. On this point I cannot discern 
any chance of Roumania’s claim being acquiesced in by Russia, 
and, so far as I know, the Allied Powers are unanimous in the view 
that she would be jeopardising her interests if she insisted on 
making it a condition of belligerency. Almost all the pretensions 
advanced by the Bucharest Cabinet are therefore sure of being re- 
cognised, and the only point about which the Allies feel constrained 
to take up an uncompromising attitude might, one would think, 
be fitly waived by the State which stands to gain more than any 
other belligerent by taking a hand in the present war. 


CURRENTS AND COUNTER-CURRENTS. 
( 
M. Bratiano’s exertions to secure as much territory as possible 


at the least cost to the country and to merit well of his fatherland 
are praiseworthy, provided they are subjected to the limitations 
dictated by common sense, which is still an essential element of 
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statesmanship. At the moment of writing the Kaiser has sent an 
Envoy-extraordinary to Bucharest to play the part there which 
was assigned to Prince Biilow in Rome. Gold, flattering pro- 
mises, threats, and low intrigues are the stock-in-trade of all 
German agents, and in Roumania they are employed un- 
grudgingly. At the beginning of the war efforts were made to 
buy the support of several press organs in the chief towns of the 
country. To the credit of journalism in the kingdom they failed— 
only one organ being enlisted in the German cause. Soon after- 
wards another little periodical was issued, and although its circula- 
tion was absolutely small, it was thrust into the business offices, 
sent gratuitously to Members of Parliament, and scattered over the 
land. One day printing ink in Bucharest was suddenly exhausted. 
On inquiry newspapers discovered, to their dismay, that it had all 
been bought up by German agents, who refused to sell it to the 
independent press. 

Ugly rumours, which I deem it inadvisable to repeat, are cir- 
culating in the Roumanian capital, and indeed all over Europe, 
respecting the position and influence of certain persons who have 
fallen victims to German gold, and are working might and main 
to influence the Government to hold aloof from the Allies. It is 
also believed that in Roumania, as in Greece and Turkey, the 
Germanophile party enjoys the support of a section of the army. 
It is only fair to assume that the motives of the high military 
officers who would fain see their country remain inactive at this 
historical conjuncture when the destinies of the nation are trembling 
in the balance, are exclusively patriotic. That they are also wise 
iS a proposition which it is difficult for an unprejudiced outsider to 
make plausible. 

The military aspect of the problem is not, of course, wholly to 
be disregarded. As Bulgaria’s attitude is influenced by the course 
of the operations against the Dardanelles, so Roumania’s conduct 
has been regulated to some extent by military events in the Car- 
pathians. With a powerful Russian army occupying Bukovina, 
the Roumanian invading forces would have, so to say, a right wing 
formed and ready to advance or support them. But since the 
Russian reverses in that province, and still more since the recent 
capture of Przemysl by the Austrians and Germans, Roumania, 
like a naked boy on the river’s bank who stands shuddering at 
the thought of the coldness of the water, is afraid to take the plunge. 
And this is precisely the moral effect which was aimed at in Vienna 
and Berlin. It reinforces the work of corruption and intrigue 
which is being carried on by the agents of the two Empires at 
Bucharest. Roumania in this mood reminds me of Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria on the day he entered Sofia as King. He had 
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consented to mount a meek and ambling horse on which to ride 
into the capital, but only on condition that an officer rode on each 
side of him to keep the animal steady, and that a soldier held it 
tight by the bridle, and led it. In war-time this faintheartedness 
is out of place. 


THE OPPORTUNITY -AND THE DANGER? OF 
LOSING IT. 


The European war of to-day bears no resemblance to the Rou- 
manian expedition into Bulgaria two years ago. It is a war to the 
finish. There are no laurels to be plucked by a rapid mobilisation 
anda march. All the resources of each contending nation imust 
be mobilised, used, and strained to their utmost limits, for victory, 
however brilliant, will be won only at a tremendous sacrifice. Into 
the present campaign Roumania has it in her power to bring 
about half a million men—a comparatively small contingent when 
contrasted with the millions of trained warriors already in the field. 
In the first line she could place about six army corps, numbering 
some three hundred thousand soldiers in all. But the value of 
these troops as a contribution to the conflict would be trebled at 
the present moment by the strategical position they would occupy, 
stretching out a hand to the Russians in the direction of Bukovina 
and pressing the Austro-Hungarians on their flank. It is this ad- 
vantage, recognised by all, that the Roumanian Premier is 
desirous of having appreciated at its full value and in terms of 
territorial concessions. But by asking too much and putting off 
co-operation he runs the danger of obtaining much less than is now 
offered. The hour for a decision has struck, because the present 
conjuncture enables the Roumanians to offer the highest measure 
of help to the Allies and to secure the largest returns. No State, 
not even Serbia, will gain as much by so little outlay as Roumania. 

But delay is dangerous and may easily prove fatal. Two con- 
summations are conceivable, either of which would materially 
change the conditions of the war in the East of Europe and impair 
the worth of Roumania’s assistance. Suppose the Teutons contrive 
to drive the Russian clean out of Eastern Galicia, or even to 
immobilise their forces there, Austria, freed from the Slav incubus, 
would be in a position to fortify herself in Transylvania so 
effectually as to render the conquest of that province a task which 
would dismay not only those army chiefs who are at present in 
favour of remaining inactive, but also those who are impatient 
to liberate their Roumanian brethren from the misrule of Vienna 
and Budapest. And this state of things, of which an account 
would have to be rendered, not to any foreign State, but to M. 
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Bratiano’s own countrymen, is hardly the goal towards which a 
common-sense leader would deliberately strive. To risk the whole 
for the sake of a small part is not a speculation worthy of 
a statesman. 

The other eventuality is a decisive Russian success in Galicia, 
the reoccupation of Bukovina, and such a strong military position 
as would render Roumania’s co-operation superfluous. What would 
then happen hardly needs explicit mention. Political motives, 
which Hungary—who is determined to outlive the present 
European cataclysm at any and every cost—would not be slow 
to supply, might move the Allies regretfully to make terms with 
that State which would leave the Roumanian frontiers where they 
are to-day. Roumania, or rather M. Bratiano, has it still in his 
power to make excellent terms for the nation whose destinies are 
in his keeping. It behoves him to take a decision, but he is right 
in assuming that irresolution sufficiently prolonged is also a 
decision which in the fullness of time will bring forth its own 
peculiar fruits. 


WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR?’ SAID 
THE SPIDER -TOrtheE FEY. 


In Berlin the position is rightly gauged, and elaborate prepara- 
tions have been taken to profit by it. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government has been considering the advisability of granting all 
the reforms formerly asked for by the late King Carol’s Govern- 
ment, and it is on the cards that they will enhance the gift by the 
offer of large territorial concessions. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
writes on the subject as follows: “‘ The national aspirations of the 
‘*“Roumanians seem compatible with the existence and the security 
‘“of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. But our friends and allies 
““must not take it ill if we offer frankly our opinion, seeing that 
** Germany also is shedding her blood for this policy. Well, we 
““hold that the German Government should play the part of 
*“counsellor and intermediary. Vast and surprising concessions 
‘were held out to Italy. And there is no valid reason why equal 
“‘and just concessions should not be made to Roumania.’’ ‘That 
is a reasonable policy from the Teutonic point of view. The 
ultimate aim is to flatter Roumania that fortune has presented her 
with a golden opportunity to unite all her scattered sons in one 
great and independent State. What a chance fora great statesman 
and the descendant of eminent men! To the realisation of this 
end Austria and Hungary will contribute by abandoning the 
Roumanian provinces under their sway, on the condition, which 
is also a favour they confer, that they be permitted to help 
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Roumania to wrest Bessarabia, with its two million Roumanian 
inhabitants, from the Russian yoke. \ 

Whether these allurements will meet with the hoped-for success 
in Bucharest, time will teli. It is possible that Roumania—which 
is another way of naming M. Bratiano—being in possession of the 
right standard by which to measure the worth of Austro-Hungarian 
promises, will apply it freely. If this precautionary measure is 
neglected, it will not be for lack of object-lessons. About three 
years ago I was in -Budapest, when the political atmosphere of 
Europe was cloudy and lowering and the Hungarian Government 
was preoccupied and disquieted. By way of clearing off certain 
formidable obstacles at home to military action abroad, Count 
Tisza deemed it opportune to adopt conciliatory measures towards 
Roumania. For that purpose he himself approached the Roumanian 
Minister at Budapest, opened the conversation with a few well- 
timed remarks, intimated his propitiatory intentions, and inquired 
what the smallest measure of reforms would involve with which 
Roumania would be satisfied. These conversations went on for 
some time until they reached a point where achievement was to 
take the place of promise. Here a pause ensued. The political 
horizon had meanwhile become relatively cloudless, and Count 
Tisza’s reform proposals were heard of no more. Nay, in July last 
year when I was passing through Budapest I learned from 
prominent members of the Opposition that the Hungarian Premier, 
when rebuked by them for his temporary obsequiousness to the 
Roumanians, denied point blank that any such exchange of views 
had taken place between himself and the Roumanian Minister. 
Yet the records of the pourparlers are to be found in the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Bucharest. 

Another case in point is equally instructive and unedifying.* 
A few days after Italy’s declaration of war, Counts Andrassy, 
Apponyi, Zichy, and other members of the Hungarian Opposition, 
who a few weeks before had been lavishing fulsome praises on 
Italy and the Italians, took to criticising Count Tisza for the 
clumsiness of his diplomacy, which failed to keep Italy neutral. 
‘““We ought,” they are alleged to have added, ‘‘ we ought to 
‘“ have acquiesced in all Italy’s demands for the time being, in 
‘“‘ order to administer a wholesome lesson to her later on, and to 
“‘retake all that we had accorded her.’’ Revelations of this 
character make Italy grateful to Providence for having hindered 
an accord which would have borne within it the germs of a national 
catastrophe. It is matter for surprise, however, that this unwonted 
frankness should be manifested at the very moment when a similar 
trick is being played by the agents of the two Emperors at 

*Cf. La Tribuna, June sth, rots. 
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Bucharest. For, after all, the Roumanian capital is not so far 
distant from Budapest that the confessions of the Hungarian 
politicians and statesmen will escape their cognisance. Teuton 
faith is become the modern equivalent for punic faith. 


SYMPATHETIC NEUTRALS RAISE. A. FEW SMALE 
OBSTACLES T0O;:THE: GOOD CAUSE: 


The line of reasoning pursued by Italian publicists during the 
recent negotiations ig equally applicable to Roumania. Suppose, 
they said, that in this struggle the Allies are reduced to impotence 
by land and sea and their enemies are triumphant. Suppose, 
further, that Italy is recompensed for her neutrality or belligerency 
on the German side by the gift of Tunis, Corsica, Nice, and all 
the other rewards so bountifully bestowed on her in advance by 
the Kaiser’s agents. Her frontiers would then be extended on 
the map, but her liberty of action in foreign affairs would be 
paralysed by the Austro-German bloc. And whither would she 
turn for allies in case she had a difference with the supreme rulers 
of the world? It is clear that her condition would be no better 
than that of a vassal. And it is equally clear that if this war should 
end with the defeat of the Allies and the victory of the Teutonic 
bloc, all the neutral States of Europe would become the vassals 
of the victors to the same extent and with the same consequences 
as if they themselves had withstood the Germans in the field and 
been worsted. This reflection is not new. It has been made, 
over and over again, in Roumania, Greece, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Scandinavia. But nowhere is it realised thoroughly. Most 
of the States still neutral flatter themselves that they can remain 
quiescent, watching the progress of the war, and, perhaps, turning 
an honest penny by contraband trading. But their inaction repre- 
sents so much force that ought, in their own vital interests, to be 
used against the common enemy, but is immobilised to his 


| advantage. 


Holland, for instance, in spite of periodical apprehensions, has 
had her neutrality respected by the invaders of Belgium, and is 
happy at the thought. The Dutch, we are assured, are well aware 
of the motives which determined this abstention, and when they 
are told that the irretrievable defeat of Belgium would mean the 
end of Holland’s independence, they retort that the proposition 


is a truism. They further proclaim that their natural affection 
_ for the Flemings, who are closely united to them by racial kinship, 


identity of language and of national psychology, makes them more 


_ sensible to the sufferings of the Belgians than any other European 


nation could be. But to Belgians who asked whether they did not 
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think it incumbent on the Dutch people to take an active part in 
a struggle on which depends their own existence, the reply of the 
latter was: ‘‘ No detached spectator will blame our Government for 
‘blessing the opportunity of remaining at peace. The drawbacks 
‘of neutrality are anything but imaginary. Many of the leading 
‘“men in Holland are profoundly disturbed by this policy of 
‘looking on at a struggle which they conceive to be their own 
‘as well as Belgium’s. . . . But no sensible observer will 
‘‘ blame our Government for putting the safety of the people’s lives 
‘and homes before the regret that we feel in placing a few small 
‘obstacles in the way of the good cause that, even so, will be 
‘‘ quite able to prevail.’’** This plea for neutrality, applicable as 
it is to all neutrals, carries with it its own comment. 

The reasons why Holland was not invaded by German troops 
are no secret. They are not to be sought for in the preference 
given to one scrap of paper over another, but in the circumstance 
that Holland’s services in her capacity of neutral State were 
necessary to Germany—in other words, who needed continuous 
supplies. And it was also found inadvisable to confer on Great 
Britain and France the right of sending troops into Dutch territory, 
whence they could easily have proceeded to Emden, Bremerhaven, 
and other important parts of the enemy’s land, whereupon the 
German Fleet would have to abandon the North Sea. Thus the 
immunity of Holland was as much a matter of “‘ military necessity ”’ 
as was the invasion of Belgium. The seizure of Antwerp by the 
Teutons was the first step towards the annexation of the latter 
country. That this move has been definitely resolved upon is 
no longer open to doubt. The German press has proclaimed it. 
The German Chancellor has implicitly admitted it. German 
diplomacy in neutral countries has thrown out feelers in order to 
ascertain the way in which it would be received there. In a remark- 
able work in two volumes, written by a Professor at the Berlin 
University+ and issued by the publishers of the German General 
Staff, the contention is put forward that between Holland and 
Germany ‘‘a naval convention and a Customs and commercial 
‘““union must be concluded,’’? which would, it is added, ‘‘ include 
“stipulations for the co-operation of Holland with Germany in 
“case of war.’’ That is to say, Holland would sink to the position 
of Saxony or Bavaria. The only hope that the Dutch can entertain 
that this design will be thwarted and their independence preserved 
lies in the prospective success of the Allies, which, in turn, depends 
on these Powers receiving all the help available from the States still 
neutral. ‘‘ But no sensible observer will blame the Dutch Govern- 


*Letter of a Dutchman in the Westminster Gazette, October 13th, 1gi4. 
+ Volks-und-Seewirthschaft. Von Dr. Ernst von Halle, Berlin, 1902. 
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‘‘ ment for putting the satety of the people’s lives and homes before 
‘‘the regret that we feel in placing a few small obstacles in the 
‘* way of the good cause that, even so, will be quite able to prevail.” 

This wasteful husbanding of the resources is an instance of the 
various meanings attached to the word national interest by the 
different nations concerned. Present immunity from the horrors 
of war is not everything. Even that may be purchased too dearly. 
None of these considerations, however, appear to have weighed 
much with the group of politicians who carry out the behests of 
the Austro-Hungarian ex-officer who now rules Bulgaria. The 
main currents of sentiment and circumstance which prevail in that 
country have little or no influence on the policy of the Cabinet 
which was actuated by narrow national ambition and a craving for 
revenge, impregnated with sinister personal interests. The 
Bulgarian people are sound at core. A race of virile peasants, they 
are endowed with a rare social and political sense, which finds 
expression in a singleness of patriotic aim seldom equalled and 
never surpassed. Instead of sinking under the telling military 
reverses and political disasters of two years ago, they pulled them- 
selves together with a grim resolve to bide their time, await their 
opportunity, and then undo the work of their short-sighted leaders 
and inexorable victors at all costs. In the choice of the ways and 
means of achieving this end, the personality of their rulers played 
a predominant and unedifying part, and went far to isolate the 
Bulgarian people from the other States of the Peninsula and of 
Europe. 

It was Ferdinand’s personal ambition and vanity which the in- 
sistent advice of General Fitcheff, the eminent Chief of the General 
Staff, was powerless to arrest or deflect that had brought the nation 
to the brink of ruin. His responsibility was established and his 
abdication called for by the press and a section of politicians. 
Mock proposals to whittle down his Civil List to two pounds a 
month were made and discussed, biting sarcasms, cruel jests, and 
vulgar insults were heaped on the head that was to have been 
covered with a Byzantine crown in Aya Sofia, and the luckless 
monarch dropped from his cloud castles to the lowest depths of the 
Slough of Despond. It was at this supreme moment, when, like a 
drowning man, he was ready to catch at a straw in the hope of 
keeping afloat, that he received a letter signed by the three chiefs 
of the Liberal groups of the old Stambulovist Party—Radoslavoff, 
Ghennadieff, and Tontcheff—exhorting him to reverse the national 
policy and link Bulgaria’s fate with that of Austria. Ferdinand, 
who may have been in touch with those politicians and cognisant 
of their scheme, welcomed them, dismissed the Daneff Cabinet, 
handed the reins of power to the three self-constituted saviours of 
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the dynasty and country, and the Treaty of Bucharest was signed. 
The keynote of the policy of the new Cabinet was hatred of Russia, 
who was held up to public opprobrium as the mischiefmaker who 
had betrayed Bulgaria; and as the nation thirsted for a culprit on 
whom to vent its rage, the legend obtained a certain vogue. At 
the same time strong hopes were held out by Count Berchtold that 
Austria would upset the Treaty of Bucharest and break down the 
Serbian and Greek barriers that stood between Bulgaria and her 
natural boundaries. This prospect heartened the King and his 
fellow-workers. 

But as the Austrophile Government lacked a majority in the 
Chamber, new elections were ordered. In Bulgaria, as in so many 
other ‘‘ constitutional ’’ lands, experience teaches that the Cabinet 
which presides at the elections becomes master of the situation and 
has a considerable majority of its partisans returned. I saw the 
system at work in Bulgaria, and, like most people, I imagined that 
the new Cabinet was sure of a large following. That was also the 
firm belief of the Ministers. But, to their dismay, they had not 
even a small majority. By means of post-electoral juggling they 
managed to get a plurality of two votes, which was, of course, in- 
adequate for the purpose of breaking with the policy of years and 
estranging the sympathies of the Russian people. The King, 
however, was equal to the occasion. Swerving from the rule which 
allows deputies to enjoy the fruits of power for most of the five years 
for which they are elected, Ferdinand dissolved the Chamber, and 
his Cabinet proceeded to new elections. In order to help his ob- 
sequious Ministers the King included among the Parliamentary 
representatives deputies from the newly-annexed province of 
Thrace. This was an expedient of questionable legality which 
yielded meagre results. The Turkish members in question, whose 
Parliamentary services obliged the Cabinet to display an unwonted 
degree of friendship towards Bulgaria’s late enemies, enabled 
Radoslavoff to present himself to the Chamber with a majority of 
fifteen votes. This obligatory attitude of friendship towards the 
Porte took shape and consistency when Germany and Austria 
asked and received permission to furnish Turkey with arms, am- 
munition, and other military supplies, to be despatched through Bul- 
garian territory. On the other hand, the Governments of the two 
military empires enabled the Radoslavoff Cabinet to raise a loan of 
half a milliard francs. That the Teutons hoped and believed that 
this money, the first instalment of which was paid down, would 
insure the active co-operation of the Bulgarian people on their own 
side appears probable. If they really cherished this hope it was 
doomed, and doomed from the outset, to disappointment. For the 
Cabinet whose Austrophile programme had alienated numerous 
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electors could not safely be identified with the body of the nation 
which, whatever else may be said of it, is still profoundly conscious 
of its debt of gratitude to the great Slav Empire and anxious to 
display its recognition. Ona war against Russia it would never 
embark. The utmost that Radoslavoff and his colleagues could 
achieve, therefore, was to maintain a neutrality which, more than 
benevolent towards Germany and Austria, was transformed into a 
standing menace to Greece and Roumania if either of these States 
should dare to take up arms on the side of the Allies. In this way, 
and by the help given in contraband, the Bulgaria of Ferdinand, 
Radoslavoff, and Ghennadieff wrought incalculable harm to the 
Allied Powers, and paid more than the value of the advances given 
to them by the Teutons. 


TSARLET VERSUS TSAR. 


Popular sentiment being strongly opposed to war against 
Russia, and being well represented in the Chamber, the Cabinet 
was powerless to do more for its foreign protectors than what was 
feasible to a decidedly benevolent and conniving neutral. Neu- 
trality, therefore, was proclaimed by the Government, and also, 
it must be added, approved by the Parliament and the nation, one 
and all qualifying it with the rider: ‘‘ until the interests of the 
“country demand action.’’ In the minds of Ministers this 
proviso merely meant until the close of the European conflict, 
whereas the Opposition intended merely to wait until participation 
in the struggle should become most advantageous to the nation. 
Meanwhile, German and Austrian agents flocked in thousands to 
the country, influenced the press, business men, parliamentarians, 
and moved every lever to turn the scales against Russia and secure 
for their cause the valiant army, together with the commanding 
strategic position of Bulgaria. In these machinations the Jewish 
element of the Habsburg Monarchy in especial did yeoman’s work 
for the Teutonic cause.* In the country itself they found many 
warm sympathisers and ready propagandists. For economically 
Bulgaria is a tributary of Austria and Germany, the system of 
peaceful interpenetration having made considerable progress there. 
In the banks, in business firms, everywhere, in fact, German in- 
terests were represented and furthered by sons of the Fatherland or 
by natives who had been educated or technically trained there. 
Moreover, in the army there was a section of officers who felt and 
professed intense admiration for the War Lord, his military organi- 
sation, and also, it must be averred, for the Gospel of the Mailed 
Fist. Added to all these favourable conditions the impression 


* Corriere della Sera, March 22nd, 1o15. 
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produced by the loan of half a milliard francs—the extortionate 
terms of which were left wholly out of sight—and one can realise 
the elements of success which stood ready to the German hand. 
One of the most important factors of all was King Ferdinand, 
the architect of the Austro-German stronghold and the inspirer and 
backer of the Ministers and their political army who defended it. 
This ruler, whose biography, if written by a painstaking annalist 
without favour or malice, would constitute a valuable contribution 
to politics, religion, and pathological psychology, never concealed 
his sympathies nor sought to temper their intensity by the use of 
diplomatic phraseology. His hatred of Russia is as strong as 
his contempt for the Bulgarian politicians whom he moves back- 
wards and forwards on the political chessboard as though they 
were devoid of the feelings of sentient beings. With his love of 
his native country it would be unfair to reproach him, but it is 
worth noting that a personage in his exalted position, weighted 
with heavy responsibilities, and gifted with considerable histrionic 
powers—he once boasted in my presence that he considered himse'f 
a born actor—should disdain to don the mask of the conventional 
world of politics, even when neglect of this precaution might upset 
his cherished plans and impair the national interests which it is 


his duty to promote. A couple of months after the outbreak of 


the Great War he received a telegram from Professor Walter, of 
Budapest, in reply to which he forwarded an autograph letter, of 
which this is the translation: ‘‘ For the telegram which has con- 
‘“veyed to me the warm sympathy of the capital I tender my 
““thanks to the city. My thoughts turn to the happy days which I 
‘* passed in my second fatherland, and to the chivalrous Hungarian 
“race which, in these redoubtable combats, is in possession of all 
‘“‘the sympathies of the Bulgarian nation.’’* In this off-hand 
pledging of the sympathies of the nation which he represents and 
despises one detects the hollow ring of morbid personal pride and 
pitiful superficiality. 

The animus against Russia and the Russians which has been 
displayed throughout the present war by King Ferdinand and his 
underlings will not have been forgotten when the day of judgment 
comes round for him and his, whom the Russians will not con- 
found with the Bulgarian people. One typical instance of the way 
in which the benevolent and malevolent sides of Bulgarian neu- 
trality were respectively exhibited is worth recording. Two Bul- 
-garian doctors, who had completed their studies in the Russian 
Medico-Military Academy, gratefully offered their services to the 
Russian Red Cross, which was in need of medical help. But the 
law of their country required that they should first obtain the 

* Morning Post, September 4th, 1914. 
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authorisation of the Bulgarian Minister in Petrograd. They 
accordingly tendered their request, but were refused permission 
on the ground that Bulgaria ‘‘ is bound to remain neutral.’’ Sur- 
prised at this reply, the two physicians inquired in what way Bul- 
garia’s neutrality could operate as a barrier to their rendering 
medical help to the Russian wounded. By way of explanation the 
secretary of the Bulgarian Mission, Saraivanoff, said to Dr. 
Parusheff in the presence of witnesses: ‘‘ We shall not allow a 
“single Bulgarian to enter as a volunteer into a hostile camp, 
““ whether it be Russian or French.’’* In the Europe of the old 
dispensation, which will have come to an end at the close of the 
present upheaval of nations, too little thought was bestowed on 
the nationality of the princes who offered themselves as candidates 
for the vacant.thrones of little states. To the Germans, on the 
contrary, the importance of filling those high places with men and 
women of their own race was manifest from the first. It is to be 
hoped that when the general liquidation is taken in hand the Allies 
will not have forgotten the lesson which current events are teaching. 
The notions that because Bulgaria has a democratic constitution 
it is of little consequence who sits on the throne, and that war and 
peace no longer depend on the will of sovereigns, have been 
thoroughly exploded. It is hardly too much to say that if a 
Russian, Serbian, or Montenegrin prince were reigning at Sofia 
in lieu of Ferdinand of Coburg, Bulgaria would long ago have 
resumed her place among the Balkan States, Turkey would never 
have dared to declare war, or if she had the Dardanelles would have 
been forced, Constantinople captured, and tens of thousands of 
valuable lives would have been spared. 


PLAYING HIDE-AND-SEEK WITH THE ALLIES. 


The negotiations carried on between the Allied States and 
Bulgaria during the past five or six months for the purpose of 
reviving the Balkan League were systematically nullified by King 
Ferdinand and his Ministers, who insidiously contrived, by the 
way, to intimidate Greece and Roumania and keep them from 
joining the Allies. There seems every reason for believing that 
if it could be arranged that suitable compensation were offered to 
Bulgaria by voluntary sacrifices on the part of her neighbours, 
she would curb her desire for revenge, and fall into line with Russia 
and the other Entente Powers. Among the proposals considered 
were the promise of that part of Thrace bounded by the Enos-Midia 
line which is still under Turkish domination; the Dobrudja which 


* Novoye Vremya, September 19th, 1914. Den, September 18th, ro14. 
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is Roumanian, the Serbian (Macedonian) districts of Monastir, 
Ishtip, and Kotchana; and, lastly, the Kavalla province which 
recently fell to Greece. About Turkish Thrace there was no 
difficulty; Bulgaria might seize that whenever she liked. It was 
only when Greece, Serbia, and Roumania were asked to part with 
the fruits of their military and diplomatic successes that angry 
dissentient voices were uplifted. And what struck the efforts of 
the Powers with barrenness from the first was King Ferdinand’s 
demand that Greece should at once abandon Kavalla, Serbia 
Monastir, and Roumania part of the Dobrudja, not as the price 
of belligerency, nor even as an adequate inducement to join the 
League, but merely as a preliminary to serious negotiations on the 
subject. This attitude marked the insincerity of the Cabinet, which 
at that moment was cultivating the friendliest relations with Austria 
and Germany. 

But over and above the difficulty raised by Bulgaria’s inordinate 
claims, the Allies had to cope with Serbia’s categorical refusal— 
on grounds which cannot be set aside as trivial—to divest herself 
of the district of Monastir, and also with the non possumus which 
Greece opposed to the demand for Kavalla. After wearisome 
exertions, however, the Allies succeeded in moving Venizelos to 
acquiesce conditionally in the cession of Kavalla, and were thus 
able to offer Bulgaria an adequate motive for joining her forces 
with those of Russia, France, and Britain. Yet that was the 
moment chosen by King Ferdinand and his Ministers to demon- 
strate before Europe his solidarity with Austria and Germany by 
closing with their offer of an advance on the loan of 1914. This 
unexpected turn of affairs made it clear that Bulgaria would not 
budge until the close of the war, unless unforeseen events should 
force her hand. Asan eminent Bulgarian statesman put it to me: 
““We have much more to gain by the victory of the Germans and 
““ Austrians, who would make short work of Serbia and Greece 
“and enrich us with the spoils, than by the success of the Allies, 
“who are pledged to create a Great Serbia and to contribute to 
‘the expansion of the Hellenic Kingdom. The principle of 
‘nationality laid down by the Allies condemns Bulgaria to 
‘‘vegetate within the narrowest geographical limits for all time.” 
In this complaint there is truth, and in the policy complained of 
justice. The Bulgarian race is not numerous, and with the possible 
exception of Macedonia, it has no ‘‘ unredeemed ”’ territory. That 
is its misfortune. But to seek to remedy it by seizing and 
assimilating Serbs, Greeks, ‘or Roumanians, would be a crime 
which in regenerate Europe is not likely to be tolerated. 

The unforeseen events on which the duration of Bulgaria’s 
neutrality was dependent have since partially come to pass: the 
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Dardanelles Expedition and the belligerency of Italy. As yet they 
have not produced their full effect upon the nation, but it is reported 
that certain Stambulovists—Ghennadieff among them—are already 
constructing a bridge which will lead from neutrality to inter- 
vention. The Turks are evincing apprehension, and are also, it 
is alleged, offering to cede at once Kirkkilissé and the adjacent 
territory in return for a pledge of neutrality. The Germans and 
Austrians, with their six press organs at Sofia, are redoubling their 
efforts to keep the country indefinitely immobilised, and King 
Ferdinand’s sympathies are, as ever, with the country of his birth. 
How the struggle will end and when it will be decided, time alone 
can tell. It seems highly probable, however, that if Bulgaria, 
abandoning her neutrality, should take part in the campaign 
against the Teutons, the Roumanian interventionists would force 
the hand of MM. Bratiano, Carp, and their associates, and oblige 
their Government to follow her example. 

To write a coherent narrative of the attitude of the Greece of 
M. Gounaris would be impossible without encroaching on the 
domain of the “‘ penny dreadful,’’ and interweaving an unsavoury 
story of back-stairs influence, court intrigues, and personal spite. 
It is to be hoped that the elections will send M. Veni- 
zelos back to office, as otherwise the few years of his constructive— 
nay, creative—work will represent but a short and brilliant 
parenthesis in the dreary annals of national anarchy. 


E.<|2.DIEZON: 


SIDNEY SONNINO. 


N the pages of this REview the present writer ventured to assert 
| shortly after the outbreak of the Great War that the Triple 
Alliance, despite Austro-German affirmations to the contrary, had 
disappeared for ever as a factor in European politics: on May 4th 
the greatest Italian Foreign Minister since Cavour declared the 
Treaty to be annullé et désormais sans effets. Never since 1859 
has so momentous a decision been taken by an Italian statesman. 

Who then is Baron Sidney Sonnino, whose name, hitherto 
scarcely known outside Italy, will henceforth be indelibly written 
in European annals? 

Sidney Sonnino, son of a British mother, and himself a Protes- _ 
tant, is descended on the paternal side from an old Tuscan family 
of Hebrew origin. Born at Pisa, March 11th, 1847, he began at 
18 years of age, after a brilliant academic career at the uni- 
versity of his native city, to qualify himself for political life by 
diligent study of those vital problems—financial, agrarian, and 
social—which the reborn Italy was called upon to face. The result 
of personal investigation and patient research, the young eco- 
nomist published, in collaboration with Baron Franchetti, admir- 
able volumes on the condition of the Sicilian peasants and on the 
administrative problems. of the newly-acquired southern pro- 
vinces. The range of his studies included questions of representa- 
tive government, the metayer system of land tenure in Tuscany, 
the economic results of the importation of fresh meat from South 
America, and numerous articles largely concerned with finance in 
the leading reviews of the kingdom. Of wide general culture, a 
profound student of Dante, and a stimulating conversationalist, 
Sonnino,after varied experience in the Diplomatic Service at Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid, and Paris, entered the Italian Parliament in 1880 
as Deputy for San Casciano, and has represented that constituency 
in every succeeding Legislature. The young Deputy soon made 
his mark as a financial authority, and became the recognised leader 
of the Left Centre party in the Chamber. During the sombre 
period of the early nineties, when timidity, incompetency, or in- 
sincerity in the management of the finances had brought the 
nation almost to the verge of bankruptcy, Sonnino, with imper- 
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turbable courage and masterly grasp of facts, resolutely faced the 
situation, and, combating the shallow optimism of the Treasury, 
constituted himself the faithful watchdog of Italian finance. The 
mantle of the great Sella has fallen on Sonnino’s shoulders, and it 
is NO exaggeration to say that to him more than to any other Italian 
statesman was due the final and triumphant risorgimento of Italian 
credit, which in 1906 culminated in the Conversion of the National 
Debt. 

Baron Sonnino’s Ministerial career began in 1893, when Crispi 
entrusted him with the portfolio of Finance. Involved in the 
Premier’s fall in April, 1894, after the disaster of Adowa, he com- 
mitted in 1900, by his support of the reactionary Pelloux Ministry, 
the one serious mistake of his political life. Regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as the chief abettor of that futile attempt at arbitrary 
government in Italy, so bitter was the feeling against him that 
during one of the many scenes of violence which characterised that 
anarchic period he was flung down and trodden under foot by some 
excited deputies. 

In 1906, however, Sonnino had lived down his unpopu- 
jarity, and, after a long series of political crises, a call from 
his Sovereign to the highest office in the State found 
him prepared with a programme of financial, economic, 
and social reforms such as had never before been un- 
folded to an Italian Legislature. But with all the new 
Premier’s qualifications for office, he lacked many gifts necessary 
in a successful leader of men. An indifferent speaker, an unready 
debater, possessed of an unimpassioned, austere temperament, his 
rigid integrity and avowed contempt for the petty arts of political, 
electoral, and press manipulation, unequally matched him with 
the astute and all-powerful director of the Parliamentary and ad- 
ministrative machine: after a hundred strenuous days of office 
Baron Sonnino fell, and Signor Giolitti again grasped the reins of 
government. In 1909, a searching criticism of a proposed financial 
operation again raised Sonnino to the chief seat on the Ministerial 
Benches: a hundred days of office, and, at the dictator’s nod, he 
fell again. In truth, the very qualities that have most contributed 
to Sonnino’s success at the Foreign Office during a tremendous 
national crisis—his inflexible rectitude, his absolute single- 
mindedness, his tenacity of purpose—were precisely the qualities 
that told against him in a political contest with the sinister forces 
so skilfully marshalled by the old Parliamentary hand. A man’s 


ideals may be safely argued from his favourite authors. _ It is, 


therefore, not without significance that Baron Sonnino, who was 
debarred from lecturing before the Dante Society of London in 


| _ January, 1906, by the first cal! of his Sovereign to supreme political 
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power, should have chosen for his subject Canto VI. of the ‘* Para- 
‘ diso.’? In that noble Canto the great father of Italian poetry 
beholds, in his celestial vision, the blessed and refulgent souls of 
those warrior saints of old who were athirst for the sweet waters of 
living justice, and whose militancy for universal peace and 
righteousness was celebrated to him by the spirit of Justinian, the 
law-giver of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Although to a superficial observer Sonnino’s two premierships 
may have appeared disappointing, no recent Italian Minister has 
had a greater influence for good on Italian legislation ; for Signor 
Giolitti, while compassing his rival’s fall, has more than once paid 
him the flattering homage of appropriating his programme. Even 
the last great reform due to the Giolitti Ministry—the making of 
military service a qualification for the vote—was initiated by Baron 
Sonnino, who, in 1870, declared that the obligation on all citizens 
to surrender their lives and liberties at their country’s call neces- 
sarily involved the right to have a voice in the election of those 
who disposed of them. To the imperishable fame of the Salandra- 
Sonnino Ministry it will be recorded that, confronted by a tragic 
national crisis, they dared to defy the well-drilled battalions of the 
Giolittian majority, securely entrenched, as their leader vainly 
believed, in Chamber and Senate, and not without influence in 
exalted places, and to appeal from a timid or subservient Parlia- 
ment toa plébiscite of the national conscience. In a few brief days 
the imposing but hollow fabric of the Giolittian dictature was con- 
sumed as in a refiner’s fire by an outburst of popular indignation. 
A proud day it must have been for Baron Sidney Sonnino when, 
on June 2nd, having ascended the famous Capitoline Hill and 
traversed Michael Angelo’s noble piazza amid the plaudits of an 
immense crowd of Roman citizens, he made his way to the historic 
Hall of the Horatii and the Curiatii; and there, as he entered at 
the foot of the majestic statue of Pope Innocent X., was acclaimed 
by an assembly of his fellow-countrymen representing the whole 
of official, intellectual, and artistic Rome. The clumsy attempt 
of Teutonic diplomacy to debauch or overawe Italian sentiment 
has ended in ignominious failure. In the arrogance of her might 
Germany has never learned to discard her traditional attitude of 
patronage, qualified by contempt, towards her junior partner in the 
Triple Alliance. It has taken a rude awakening to force the Great 
Central Powers to grasp the fact that the young, proud, and sensi- 
tive Italian nation has attajned her majority and demanded her 
place as an equal in the comity of European States. Nor, be it said, 
are we in this country wholly innocent of blame. From the 
eighteenth century, when the great Richardson divided the charac- 
ters in his most famous novel into ‘‘ Men, Women, and Italians,”’ to 
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the twentieth century author of Grant Allen’s historical guide to 
the cities of Northern Italy, who bids his readers not to enter the 
National Museum of Milan, since ‘‘ having to do only with the 
““ recent life of Italy as a nation, it has no interest for us,’’ there 
has been a too prevalent habit among British travellers to regard 
Italians as the picturesque and amiable caretakers of a vast museum 
of antiquities and Old Masters. ‘The writer of these pages well re- 
members being asked, in conversation with an Italian waiter in the 
Galleria Vittore Emanuele at Milan, why it was that English visitors 
and residents so rarely troubled to learn to speak Italian. On 
offering as a reason our national concern for commerce, for which 
the English language was sufficient, my interlocutor, after ponder- 
ing awhile, placed his hand on his breast, shook his head, and 
replied, ‘‘ No,,signor, io credo che sia mancanza di cuore.’’* 


THOMAS OKEY. 


*«“ No, sir, I think it’s want of heart.” 
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URING the fatal opening days of last August, when the hopes 

of a generation withered before our eyes and civilisation 
plunged back into barbarism, a small group of men met together 
in the house of one of them. For some years they had shared a 
common conviction that Europe’s statesmen were drifting to a 
catastrophe which, if it eventuated, would overwhelm mankind. 
In their several ways they had endeavoured to rouse public opinion 
to the terrible gravity of the situation; and they had failed. The 
monster of militarism had mastered the diplomats whose tortuous 
evolutions and medizval proceedings had done so much to create 
it. The peoples, dominated by fear and panic, neither informed 
nor consulted, had been whirled—after a few short weeks of con- 
fused and secret negotiations between their rulers—into a maelstrom 
of passions and mutual slaughter. Was anything left for this small 
group of men todo? Should they confine themselves to the facile 
and popular task of denouncing the enemy and giving such 
assistance as it might be in their power to render to works of 
charity or relief for the victims of the war? Or should they 
attempt to evolve some constructive programme; to indicate some 
definite line of thought, to provide some rallying centre for future 
political action—national in its inception, international in its 
ultimate aims—around which men and women holding, it might be, 
divers and even contradictory views as to the origins of the war, 
could, nevertheless, gather, restore their shattered faiths, and strive 
to lay the foundations of a more enduring edifice? With no light 
heart, assuredly, could such a step be contemplated. When dis- 
cussion reached the point of decision, just five individuals in the 
group felt that the effort must be made. Fully conscious of their 
own deficiencies and shortcomings, but confident alike in one 
another’s integrity, and in the righteousness of the cause they 
espoused, they launched their frail barque upon the troubled seas. 
Thus was conceived the Union of Democratic Control, in circum- 
stances of painful difficulty, without organisation, without funds, 
without support. To-day, the Union is solidly entrenched. Its 
rapid expansion has astonished none more than its founders. 
Fifty branches, directed by purely voluntary local endeavour, united 
to the parent body as to policy and common action, and represented 
on its councils, but otherwise conducting their propaganda in 
accordance with local conditions and wholly self-supporting, 
are established throughout England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
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The individuals forming the Committees of these auxiliary organisa- 
tions are usually, and sometimes prominently, associated with the 
social life of the community. Adherents daily swell the Union’s 
ranks from all sections of society. As its name implies, the Union 
directs its appeal to the Democracy—to the people as a whole—and 
Labour organisations in considerable numbers have officially 
joined the Union, paying its affiliation fees and receiving and 
distributing its literature. The Independent Labour Party has 
virtually adopted the Union’s four cardinal points of policy, and 
supports them actively and whole-heartedly. But the Independent 
Labour Party does not stand alone in this respect. Trades and 
Labour Councils and Trade Unions are affiliating in increasing 
numbers, and the literature of the Union is gradually permeating 
the labour world. The public desire for information as to the 
Union’s objects may be gathered from the fact that within the area 
of greater London alone between 300 and 400 addresses and 
lectures have been delivered by Union speakers in the last five 
months to Adult Schools, Trade Unions, Brotherhoods, Co- 
operative Societies and Guilds, and various ethical societies. The 
demands upon the Union are, moreover, continuously increasing, 
and the staff of forty-five lecturers attached to the London branch— 
all of whose services are given free of charge—can with difficulty 
meet the calls upon their activities. This process is being dupli- 
cated in many provincial cities where the Union has an established 
branch. As for the Union’s literature, it is more and more in 
request, alike in this country and in neutral States. 

It must be evident that a movement of this kind, which yesterday 
was not, and to-day is already becoming a power in the land 
despite the efforts of the London Press to boycott or misrepresent 
it; which is steadily forging its way into the public mind, not in this 
country alone, but in other lands; which is already known in the 
five Continents, and which is only in its infancy and has nothing 
ephemeral about its programme and nothing secret about its 
methods—it must, I say, be evident to all reasonable human beings 
that this movement deserves at least to be understood. For its 
growth is so remarkable that if it be wisely guided it seems 
destined to become a factor in national politics and in international 
relations with which the reactionary elements in every Government 
will have to reckon, and from which the democratic elements in 
every Government may derive strength. 

What then are the convictions which inspire the Union of 
Democratic Control? What are its objects? By what means and 
by what methods is the Union prosecuting those objects? We 
believe that the Ordeal by War as a method of determining disputes 
between civilised States has become an absurdity and a criminal 
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absurdity, possessing even less relevance to the removal of the 
causes of the dispute and offering even less hope of obviating 
future disputes, than the Ordeal by Poison or the Ordeal by Fire, 
by which both individuals and communities were wont, and in 
primitive society are still accustomed, to adjust their immediate 
differences. We believe that the Ordeal by War between civilised 
States is a criminal absurdity because we do not believe that it is 
able to provide a solution for any single problem, or combination of 
problems, which may give rise from time to time to international 
friction. The Union seeks to permeate the public mind with that 
belief by every means in its power—not as a theoretical proposition 
but with the force of a living and practical truth for which humanity 
should labour, strive, and consent to sacrifice its thought, its 
energy, and its means. 

Concurrently with the presentation of the general argument, the 
Union urges that public opinion, in this land primarily, and in so 
far as its example and teaching may be followed and shared by 
similar movements of opinion in other lands, throughout the world, 
should concentrate upon the main factors—mechanical, constitu- 
tional, traditional, and so on—which lead Governments to force 
their peoples to have recourse to the Ordeal by War, and which iead 
the peoples to support the Governments in their action. It is of 
the essence of these aims that the Union’s appeal to national and 
international sanity should be uttered and presented now, while 
the horrors of this desolating war absorb us all. For the Union 
contends that if the peoples of the belligerent States are desirous— 
as we believe them to be—that their successors, the younger 
children not yet fit for cannon fodder, should not be immolated 
upon the same altar; the peoples must not leave the Settlement to 
be dictated by the rulers, the diplomatists, and the professional 
men of war in the higher command, whose clashing ambitions, 
incompatibilities of temper, incapacity of judgment, ignorance of 
national needs and aspirations, and whose secret manceuvres have, 
in the opinion of the Union, brought the world to the present pass. 
For the peoples to give carte blanche to the diplomatists would be, 
in our view, to place a premium upon an international Settlement 
calculated to perpetuate the vicious errors of the past and to sow 
the seeds of future wars. 

To the extent in which it is possible to crystallise these convictions 
and objects in a number of formule—and it is, of course, not 
possible to do so in a completely satisfactory manner—-the Union 
of Democratic Control has adopted as the backbone of its constitu- 
tion four cardinal points embodying the policy which should 
inspire the future Settlement, and which should dominate the 
national and international situation after peace has been declared. 
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I will deal with these points seriatim. The first clause in the 
charter—so to speak—-of the Union reads as follows:—‘‘ No 
““ province shall be transferred from one Government to another 
““ without the consent, by plébiscite or otherwise, of the population 
‘“of such province.”’ 

In postulating that no province shall be transferred from one 
Government to another without the inhabitants thereof being 
consulted, we formulate a desire which is essentially democratic 
and essentially just, but which unfortunately has not guided the 
Governments in previous post-bellum Settlements. It has been 
wittily said that every war waged in the past century has been made 
ridiculous by the next, and the passion of diplomats to treat the 
peoples—in peace and in war—as pawns in a game of chess is 
largely accountable for the truism. Shortly after the present war 
broke out, several Ministers of the Liberal Cabinet placed 
a very different ideal before the public. I may cite, in particular, 
Mr. Churchill’s utterances in this regard. 


““ Let us, whatever we do, fight for and work towards great and 
sound principles for the European system. The first of these 
principles which we should keep before us is the principle of 
nationality—that is to say, not the conquest or subjugation of any 
great community, or of any strong race of men, but the setting free 
of those races which have been subjugated and conquered. And if 
doubt arises about disputed areas of country, we should try and 
settle their ultimate destination in the reconstruction of Europe 
which must follow from this war, with a fair regard to the wishes 
and feelings of the people who live in them.’’* 


And, again :-— 

“* We want this war to settle the map of Europe on national lines, 
and according to the true wishes of the people who dwell in the 
disputed areas. After all the blood that is being shed, we want a 
natural and harmonious settlement, which liberates races, restores 
the integrity of nations, subjugates no one, and permits a genuine 
and lasting relief from the waste and tension of armaments under 
which we have suffered so long.’’t 


To enunciate such principles is one thing; to give practical effect 
to them is avery different thing. It is useless disguising from our- 


selves that powerful influences are now at work, and will be 
| exerted when the belligerents have severally laid down their 
‘| arms, to settle the destinies of the inhabitants of ‘‘ disputed 


““areas’’ in accordance with the accidents of military conquest, 


_and not in accordance with the principles enunciated by Mr. 
_ Churchill and others of his colleagues. The cases of Poland 
and Alsace-Lorraine are classic examples of the diplomatist’s 


art in this respect. If the influence of Great Britain at the 


* At the London Opera House, September 11th. [Morning Post, September 12th.] 
+ In the Giornale d’ltalia—Text issued by the Official Press Bureau. September 


25th. 
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Settlement is to be exerted in favour of the principles so 
warmly endorsed by Mr. Churchill, the British people must face 
the facts in advance, and understand them. ‘The future destinies of 
the Poles and of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine must be 
decided by themselves, and must not depend upon the military 
results of the war. Machinery must be evolved not only by the 
belligerent States but by the neutral States—whose interests in 
securing a stable Settlement are obvious—to ensure that the wishes 
of the people concerned shall be honestly ascertained and honestly 
recorded, and that their verdict, whatever it may be, shall be 
regarded as binding upon the Governments affected. By our 
national attitude towards this problem will the professions, officially 
and unofficially made on behalf of Great Britain at the outbreak 
of war, be tested. The restoration of Belgium to the Belgians 
is but one aspect of it. A settlement based upon the recognition 
that the inhabitants of ‘‘ disputed areas’’ are not movable goods, 
but human beings with traditions, aspirations, and economic 
interests of their own, is the only settlement which offers any 
prospect of permanence, and it must be universally and impartially 
enforced. 

It would, for instance, be a bitter satire upon the generous 
impulses which have moved the people of Great Britain in this 
war, and upon the professions of British statesmen, if the struggle 
resulted in a Settlement under which the opportunities for national 
development of any section of the Polish population in Europe 
(which numbered 23 millions in the opening years of the present 
century) fell short of those which, in increasing measure since 
1866, the Galician Poles have enjoyed under the much-abused ruie 
of the Dual Monarchy. This consideration applies equally to the 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian) population of Eastern Galicia, which, with 
the support of the Polish democracy of the province, secured early 
last year many of the reforms for which it had been agitating, if, 
to quote Mr. Asquith, ‘“‘room”’ is to be ‘‘found and kept for 
‘““the independent existence and free development of the smaller 
‘“ nationalities—each with a corporate consciousness of its own.”’ 
I will not on this occasion attempt to discuss the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine in any detail. I will merely remark that the principle 
set forth by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Asquith, and embodied in 
Clause I. in the constitution of the Union of Democratic Control, 
applies with equal force to the inhabitants of those provinces, and 
can no more be honestly or safely departed from in their case than 
in the case of the Belgians, the Sefbians, the Poles, and, for that 
matter, the Bulgars, the Finns, and the Persians. 

The second and third clauses in the constitution of the Union 
may be treated conjointly. They read as follows :— 
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‘“ No treaty, arrangement, or undertaking shall be entered into in 
the name of Great Britain without the sanction of Parliament. 
Adequate machinery for ensuring democratic control of foreign 
policy shall be created. 

‘“ The foreign policy of Great Britain shall not be aimed at 
creating alliances for the purpose of maintaining the balance of 
power, but shall be directed to concerted action between the Powers, 
and the setting up of an International Council, whose deliberations 
and decisions shall be public, with such machinery for securing 
international agreement as shall be the guarantee of an abiding 
peace. - 


I suppose most people will concede that the present condition 
of Europe provides a conclusive demonstration that the machinery 
regulating the official intercourse between States has broken down. 
At this moment passions necessarily run high and judgment is 
obscured. But, even so, no man who preserves any sense of 
perspective at all but realises that the element of fear has been 
a powerful, if not the predominating, element in producing at once 
the moral atmosphere which has made this convulsion possible and 
the material factors thereof in the shape of enormous and perfected 
armaments which are being used by the belligerents for one 
another’s destruction. The last quarter of a century has witnessed 
an astonishing advance in the arts of peace. Great forces, some 
measurable, some intangible, have been operating to draw the 
civilised peoples closer to one another, to accentuate the mutuality 
of human needs, to reduce the significance of political frontiers 
as an obstacle to community of effort. The whole tendency of 
modern development emphasises the interdependence of civilised 
peoples. But over this natural and healthy growth a parasitic 
growth has flung its tentacles, stunting normal expansion. Side 
by side with the elements of co-operation have risen the elements 
of potential destruction. The fairer the promise the more over- 
shadowing the menace. While innumerable demonstrations have 
testified to the spread of the idea of human solidarity among the 
| peoples, the Governments have been steadily increasing their 
| armaments, applying the triumphs of human science over nature 
to preparations for the swift annihilation of man, levying increased 
toll upon the communally-earned wealth of the nations in order 
to perfect and multiply engines for their extermination. Fear, and 
a belief in the assurance of their governors that only by such means 
could national safety be secured and peace maintained, has induced 
the peoples to acquiesce ; but, while acquiescing, the manifestations 
in favour of international solidarity have multiplied, inspired by 
the pathetic hope that in due course they would succeed in purging 
fears and removing the burden of armaments which constituted 
the material expression of those fears. But the odds were too 
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heavy. The forces working for peace have lacked cohesion, 
organisation, and concentration of purpose. 

Now, the problem for humanity to-day and to-morrow is this. 
Have the peoples the will, the determination, the resolve to work 
constructively, each within its own frontiers and as far as possible 
in co-operation with one another, for the elimination of the funda- 
mental causes conducive to the creation of mutual fears; for the 
removal of the factors in the national life which occasion those 
fears and which attain supremacy over the destinies of countless 
millions as the outcome of those fears? If so, the peoples must 
organise. We must organise against war. We have been faced 
with a vast organisation for the promotion of war, not in one 
country only, but in all countries. If we imagine that the close 
of the present war will automatically destroy that organisation, 
we are preparing for ourselves the most bitter of delusions. The 
possibilities—nay, the probabilities—are that it will be stronger at 
the end of the war than it was at the beginning. However that 
may be, it will assuredly exist, and those who incarnate it will 
dominate the Governments. We must evolve a vaster organisation 
to oppose it. Wecan do so if we will, for the entire mechanism 
of war is of our own tolerating. If we ceased to tolerate it, it 
would cease to be. Our future is in our own hands. 

To achieve this end we must revolutionise the proceedings of 
diplomacy, and we must convert Mr. Asquith’s verbal expression 
into a positive policy, a policy which shall substitute ‘‘ for force, 
“for the clash of competing ambitions, for groupings and a 
““ precarious equipoise,’’ a “‘ real European partnership based on 
‘“the recognition of equal right and established and enforced 
‘““by the common will.’ In other words, we must get rid of secret 
diplomacy and the fetish of the ‘‘ Balance of Power ’’ which defies 
analysis and means precisely what the diplomats desire that it shall 
mean at a particular moment. And each people must begin at 
home. If each waits for the other to move, all will be equally 
helpless in the future, as they have been in the past. And the 
key-note to action must be Organise, still Organise, again 
Organise! 

The Union of Democratic Control combines, in the clauses 
quoted further back, both the national and the international aim. 
Prominent personalities, differing so widely in their political ideals 
as Lord Bryce, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, have 
severally, within recent years, drawn attention to the secrecy of 
our own diplomacy, and to the almost unlimited powers of the 
Cabinet in determining our foreign policy. The report of the 
recent Royal Commission has partially lifted the veil from the 
totally undemocratic character of our diplomatic machinery. Some 
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of the most respected names in French political life—M. Ribot, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Senator de Lamarzelle—pro- 
tested in the French Legislature against the secrecy of Anglo- 
French diplomacy in the Morocco affair. No one who has really 
studied the evidence available will deny that the last decade has 
witnessed a marked tendency towards increased secrecy in the 
handling of our foreign policy, together with a steady decrease 
in the facilities for Parliamentary and public discussion. The virtual 
withdrawal of foreign affairs from national debate has, strangely 
enough, synchronised with the spread of educational opportunities 
among the great mass of the people. This state of affairs 
cannot continue in a community such as ours without the gravest 
danger to the British Commonwealth. A democracy upon whose 
shoulders reposes in the ultimate resort the burden of sustaining 
the greatést Empire the world has ever known, cannot be kept 
in perpetual ignorance of its Government’s relations with foreign 
Powers—which we term foreign policy. The conduct of our 
foreign policy involves the most vital of all issues to the life of the 
nation, the issue of peace and war, which is the issue of individual 
and national life and death. There is not a home in this land, 
there is not a family, there is not a man, woman, or child, whose 
future is not affected directly and indirectly by that issue. The 
Union of Democratic Control labours under the deepest conviction 
that one of the greatest needs of the hour and of the future consists 
in a systematised effort to drive this elementary truth into the 
minds of the masses in this country—to demonstrate the indis- 
soluble connection between the management of our foreign affairs 
and the daily life, the welfare, the happiness of every individual 
in the land. 

If it be right and proper—and none will gainsay it—that the 
self-governing Dominions should be consulted as to the terms of 
Settlement which will eventuate from this war, and should share in 
the counsels of the Mother Country with regard to the direction 
of our foreign policy in the future, a fortiori are the people of 
these islands entitled to be taken into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment. It is their right. They must be quickened in their appre- 
ciation of it, and when they are so quickened that right can only 
be denied them at the risk of imperilling the safety of the State. 

But the necessity for fundamental reform goes far deeper than 
that, and in opposing it the pedagogues are, all unconsciously, 
playing with fire. For there is a new spirit abroad, and those 
who affect contemptuous indifference to it tread in dangerous 
paths. Tens of thousands of young men have flung themselves 
into the field of battle to-day, inspired by a double sentiment—to 
help the weak and to assist in bringing wars to an end. Is the 
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nation which accepts their sacrifice to treat them as unworthy of 
consultation on the causes, the events, tHe rivalries which lead 
to war? Again, do the politicians who during the past five years 
have been engaged in familiarising the masses with their just 
grievances, and bringing home to their understanding that those 
grievances are not necessary and ordained, but preventable—do 
they ever consider whether they will not one day be asked: “‘ Who 
‘made this war? What had we to do with it? Were we 
‘consulted? Did you tell us this and that?’’ It is no use pre- 
tending to believe that it will be for ever possible to persuade the 
nation that the war is explainable by the events of the six weeks 
which preceded it. More and more will it become apparent that 
the war has been the inevitable outcome of a universal system ; 
that its true origins must be sought in that system, and that one 
of the most potent factors in that system is a statecraft which, 
in all lands, in this land as in others, carries on its evolutions 
behind the peoples’ backs and pursues ends remote from the 
‘‘ things that really matter ’’ to the lives of the mass of the people. 
For those feelings a safety valve will have to be found, and the only 
possible safety valve is to prove to the people that henceforth the 
foreign policy of this country shall be a really national foreign 
policy; that the people shall be fully acquainted with the nature of 
their liabilities, and shall clearly perceive where they stand and 
whither they are being led. 

Among the organic reforms to ensure greater national control 
of foreign policy which the Union of Democratic Control advocates 
are these: The complete reform of our diplomatic service, carrying 
with it the abolition of the income test and the substitution of 
competition and merit for nomination, privilege, and class distinc- 
tion. No Treaty, alliance, or understanding of any sort, 
contract, obligation, or liability involving national responsibilities 
to be entered upon without the consent of Parliament: Parliament 
to have the additional opportunity of discussing every treaty in 
detail before being asked formally to ratify it. The Foreign Office 
‘ vote to be discussed annually in the House of Commons as a 
matter of regular procedure; the vote to occupy two days, and to 
be treated like the army and navy estimates. Periodical pro- 
nouncements on foreign policy in the country to be the recognised 
duty of a Foreign Secretary. A Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House to be formed for purposes of deliberation on points of detail 
and with the object of further strengthening Parliamentary control, 
knowledge and sense of responsibility. All treaties to be 
periodically submitted to discussion with a view to amendment, 
confirmation, or cancellation. All these organic reforms can be 
secured without drastic constitutional changes. Indeed, they 
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would go far to make of democratic government a reality, and riot 
what it is at present, so far as the conduct of the foreign policy of 
the country is concerned, a sham. Taken in combination they 
would operate in the direction of diminishing the autocratic position 
of the Foreign Secretary, who, to-day, owing to the congestion of 
Parliamentary business, to the enormous labours devolving upon 
Cabinet Ministers, the curtailment of Parliamentary privileges, and 
the ensuing decay of interest in the House on foreign affairs due to 
increasing lack of responsibility, escapes in practice all effective 
control, and is entirely dependent upon his permanent officials, 
selected from one particular class in the State and imbued with all 
the virtues, but also with all the prejudices and narrowness of out- 
lock inherent in that class. 

But these organic reforms will not in themselves suffice to secure 
real national control of foreign policy. They will have to be 
accompanied and stimulated by an awakening of the nation as a 
whole, both to its interests and to its rights. One will be the 
complement of the other. In advocating these reforms and in 
making of them a conspicuous feature of its propaganda, the Union 
of Democratic Control is chiefly concerned with the interests of the 
people of these Islands, as is natural. It maintains that the 
democracy of the United Kingdom may fairly lay claim to the 
sympathy and moral support of the democracies of the Self- 
governing Dominions in its efforts to strengthen the national 
control over foreign policy. But it would be idle to suggest that 
the democracies of the Self-governing Dominions are not also 
entitled to claim the sympathy and assistance of the British 
democracy in any attempt they may be led, severally or collectively, 
to put forward in favour of the wider problem of Imperial control. 
It is now clearly apparent that under the system obtaining it is 
possible not only for the Cabinet, but for a section of the Cabinet 
to contract obligations of honour towards foreign Powers involving 
the potential use, not only of the armed forces of these islands, but 
of the Empire. This is the second occasion within a comparatively 
short period that Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African blood has been shed as the result of policies in the forma- 
tion of which none of the Self-governing Dominions have had a 
share. The situation is obviously an impossible one. Upon a 
solution being found for it—and the case of India is, in principle 
at least, analogous—depends the preservation of the British 
Empire. Personally, I find it difficult to apprehend how the national 
democratic claim and the Imperial democratic claim can be satisfied 
bya Legislature and a Government elected at the heart of the Empire 
on purely domestic issues, but responsible in fact for, and directing 
in practice, the conduct of foreign policy, the administration of the 
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fighting services, and the administration of the vast tropical 
Dependencies of the Crown whose social and economic problems 
are inextricably interwoven with the destinies of European States. 

‘‘For groupings and alliances and a precarious equipoise ’’—a 
‘‘real European partnership.’’ In those words is embodied the 
policy of the Union of Democratic Control. Mr. Asquith is not 
a sentimentalist. But that utterance is his. Neither are we senti- 
mentalists, and whatever steps Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, 
and their successors, whoever they may be, intend to take in that 
connection, the Union of Democratic Control intends to work for 
the policy which that utterance embodies. Weare doingso. And 
in this case, again, the people of every State must concentrate 
primarily upon instructing and impregnating the public mind 
within their particular State. Moreover, initiative must come from 
somewhere. Great Britain has led the world in so many reforms 
making for human liberties that she may well take the lead in an 
effort to rid humanity of a conception of statecraft which no longer 
responds to the needs of civilised men. The pursuit of the 
‘‘ Balance of Power’’ is a diplomatic will-o’-the-wisp hovering 
over the graves of innumerable victims. By the statesmen of no 
country has it been erected into a cult to a greater extent than by 
ourown. This isan additional reason why the attempt to substitute 
‘a real European partnership’’ should come from us. The 
vagaries of the ‘‘ Balance of Power ’’ led us in 1854 to espouse the 
cause of the Turk in a quarrel which was not of Russia’s seeking ; 
in 1878 to regard national ‘‘ honour ’’ as compatible with rein- 
stating Ottoman despotism over Christian populations; in the 
*seventies and ’eighties to see in what was then currently described 
as the German ‘‘ hegemony ’”’ in Europe, a cause for eminent 
national satisfaction; in 1900 to contemplate war with France over 
some West African jungle, Nilotic swamp, or Siamese river; in 
1910 to regard Germany as the potential foe. And if, as the out- 
come of a complete victory of the Allies, it were considered desir- 
able to inflict upon Germany one tithe of the pains and penalties 
recommended by the Morning Post school, by the distinguished 
gentlemen who write letters to the Times, and by a notorious 
section of the press (which is able to command an enormous 
publicity) it is absolutely certain that the Franco-Russian 
combination would be regarded on the morrow of the war 
as the disturber of the ‘‘ Balance’? and the future enemy. 
The pursuit of the ‘“ Balance ’’ has now reached the apotheosis of 
its monstrous imbecility. It haS conducted us to the most colossal 
failure of human wisdom in the history of the world. Is Arma- 
geddon to be followed by a renewal of the policy of the ‘‘ Balance,” 
or by some new conception of international policy and statecraft ? 
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The Union of Democratic Control believes that in all countries 
where public opinion is articulate there exists an intense desire 
for the creation of international machinery supported by the col- 
lective will of Europe, which would adjudicate upon disputes 
between States of a character not susceptible of treatment by the 
Hague Court, and which would be invested with the necessary 
power to enforce its decisions in the ultimate resort. We believe 
that the creation of such machinery is practicable and not Utopian 
if public opinion in favour of it in every land is organised. Space 
does not permit of my going into details. 

Among the vested interests concerned in keeping Europe in 
a condition of fear and apprehension, none perhaps are moré 
insidious and more dangerous than the interests bound up 
with the armament industry; and in no country are they 
more powerful than in our own. The Union of Democratic 
Control puts forward, therefore, as its fourth desideratum 
that: ‘‘ Great Britain shall propose as a part of the Peace 
“Settlement a plan for the drastic reduction, by consent, of the 
““armaments of all the belligerent Powers, and to facilitate that 
“* policy shall attempt to secure the nationalisation of the manu- 
** facture of armaments and the control of the export of armaments 
““by one country to another.” 

It is a self-evident proposition that so long as the influence of 
militarist ideas within each State is buttressed by the material 
factor, represented by gigantic armament, the organised growth 
of the forces of Pacifism will be faced with a formidable obstacle. 
The reduction of armaments must accompany any real change in 
the relationship between States, and that is why we ask that Great 
Britain should take the lead in making proposals, whose effective 
realisation, however, must depend upon the success of the other 
proposals which have been discussed above. The reduction of 
armaments involves, or should involve, the abolition of the inter- 
nationalised private interest in the manufacture of armaments, 
which is, perhaps, the greatest of all scandals of our time. The 
adequate treatment of that complicated subject would require an 
article in itself. 

Such are the chief ends and aims of the Union of Democratic 
Control. Each part of the programme we put forward for the 
consideration of our fellow-countrymen is linked up with the others. 
By the steady prosecution of the whole we believe that a happier 
and a more secure Britain will result, and that the mutual fears 
and suspicions which have hung like a nightmare over the civilised 
peoples of Europe, finally culminating in this terrible catastrophe, 
can be removed and their repetition avoided. 

E. D. Moret. 


GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA AND THE 
UNION. 


HE traveller by one of the usual lines to South Africa gets 
his last glimpse of land north of the ‘‘ Line’”’ at Cape Verde, 
where, if he is close enough inshore, he will see a long line of the 
hot, sandy beach of Senegambia, a little green plot of land rising 
into a slight eminence on which stands the Cape Verde signal 
station, a French outpost between the desert and the sea, and 
through the distance the port of Dakar. A few miles south the 
boat swings south-east, and the next seven or eight or nine days 
his horizon is confined to the sea. A couple of sweltering days in 
the tropics, a series of marvellous sunsets, and then, some afternoon, 
a hundred and twenty miles north-west of Cape Town, a stray 
fishing boat or two indicates the re-approach of land. These soli- 
tary schooners are out from St. Helena Bay, but for the majority 
of passengers that means all. Their thoughts are fixed on the 
populous centres of the Union, or the more important places of 
British occupation. 

Next morning Table Mountain towers over us, with its attend- 
ants, the ‘“‘ Lion’’ and Devil’s Peak. The bustle of landing sets 
in: the majority of the passengers are off by the ‘‘ Transvaal, 
‘* Limited,’’ or the ‘‘ Zambesi Express ’’ to the interior, and the heat 
and tedium of the railway journey give them little mental energy 
to think over the possibilities of those lands which, as they climb 
the Hex River Pass on to the wonderful Karroo, lie to the left of 
the line. To the right lies all that is good and well-known in the 
Cape Province. 

One of our passengers is the man in charge of the lighthouse at 
Port Nolloth, returning from a few months’ leave in England, 
and there is another name before us in this region where whole 
areas of ten thousand square miles are called after some tiny 
‘“dorp’”’ of less than two thousand people. To the Rand man 
Port Nolloth conveys just a little more than St. Helena Bay. ‘‘ Oh, 
“yes, that is where they ship the Cape copper.’’ Had the copper 
been gold he would probably have known all about Port Nolioth 
and its possibilities, on the off-chance that some day his luck might 
take him in that direction. 

On the eastern side of the square mass of Table Mountain the 
Devil’s Peak slopes down to the sandy Vlei, which stretches right 
round the top of the Bay. Behind it, in the distance, are the 
Hottentots Holland Mountains, backing up False Bay and 
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giving a perspective which reminds one of the view of 
Penmaenmawr as seen from the Llandudno Bay. Along the 
west coast, for a good thousand miles, past St. Helena Bay, Port 
Nolloth, the Orange River Moutli, on to Liideritzbucht and 
Swakopmund, stretches this sandy waste, its sun-haze developing 
into a regular sea-fog, and always marked by drifting sand, at places 
rising to dunes which, for miles, form a landmark from the sea. 

Between this sandy strip and the railway lies a country which 
is short of water but fair in soil, particularly in that Karroo line 
which is markedly lacking in most South African soils. Going 
north from Cape Town we traverse first Malmesbury, with its 
orchards and growing population of farmers, then Picquetberg, 
with its unlimited acreage of potential wheatland, the coming 
granary of Clanwilliam, which already carries large quantities of 
stock. Through Calvinia, Van Rhyn’s Dorp or Carnarvon, into 
Namaqualand, the same tale is told, the water supply growing 
more and more erratic: the coastal mountains in the Cape Penin- 
sula and the range on the west intercept most of the moisture from 
the sea, and, from 25 to 40 inches per annum on the Cape-Natal 
coast, the rainfall drops to 20 in Malmesbury, 6 to 8 in Calvinia, 
and finds its worst at Port Nolloth, where it has an average of less 
than 2 inches per year. 

Namaqualand, which twenty years ago formed one of the many 
No-Man’s-Lands with which the map of South Africa was spat- 
tered, is cut into two portions by the Orange River, one forming 
a district of Cape Colony, and the other the most southerly of the 
three sections of German South-West Africa. Slow-moving and 
sluggish, most of its energy absorbed by its sandy bed and its 
contents evaporated by the sun, without vegetation, except on the 
many islands which are found on the Kenhardt border, this 
greatest of the Union rivers brings down into its lower reaches the 
best soil of the Vaal and the southern Orange Free State, drops it, 
and meanders its way into an impossible mouth, along an unnavi- 
gable course. As it proceeds the rainfall of the surrounding 
country decreases, the soil becomes more arid, and rises into dunes 
almost devoid of vegetation. 

As slow and sluggish as this flow is the flow of capital into South 
African farming, but, when it is diverted from its present use in 
the mines, when the irrigation cut has brought the water of the 
Orange into Namaqualand and Kenhardt, and Prieska, and the 
dry farmer has taken on the unirrigable land, when the railway has 
made for this production an outlet, this land from Picquetberg to 
the Orange River will be able to ‘‘ speak.”’ 

Already little villages are springing up at the drifts leading 
north from the Cape to the desert: at Kakamas, in the Kenhardt 
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district, and not far from the south-east corner of German South- 
West, a ‘‘ poor whites’ ’’ settlement has been formed by the efforts 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, comprising over four hundred 
families, over three thousand persons in all, with 5,000 morgen 
under the plough already and another 140,000 morgen waiting to be 
opened up (a morgen equals two and one-eighth acres). The 
water is brought from the Orange by two canals, with a total length 
of 41 miles, and each six-morgen plot supports one family. Com- 
pare this with the immense acreage still occupied by the average 
Kaffir kraal in Natal, or even in the better Transkei, and it will 
be seen what might be done. 

German Namaqualand is less inviting than British Namaqua- 
land. Right round the fertile plateau in the centre (Damaraland) 
stretches the desert, from the Kalahari proper, through Gordonia, 
on to the Orange mouth, a trackless waste, in many portions of 
which the native sustains himself mainly on a species of melon, 
which, wiser or stronger than the human, finds the water every- 
where lying near the surface, and hangs on. Some day the pump 
and borehole will control this water, and make the desert habitable 
for a vaster population than the impoverished, scattered Bechuana 
and Koranna, the more Christian and more vicious bastard Hotten- 
tot, and—those sole representatives at present of British authority— 
the magnificent men of the Bechuanaland and Cape Police. 

Towards the Liideritzbucht-Keetmanshoep line more water is 
found, and the country improves as the slope of the land increases 
from the west and south to the central plateau; but German 
Namaqualand has little more to recommend it than when, in 1883, 
owing to the dilatory methods of the British Colonial Office, Herr 
Liideritz, of Bremen, acting under the auspices of the German 
Colonial Society, established the port of Liideritzbucht in the 
bay of Angra Pequena, purchased from the nearest Hottentot Chief 
a strip of hinterland two hundred and fifty miles square, and threw 
out the first missionary station of any importance at Bethany, 
one hundred miles inland. The Biblical name is the mark of these 
mission Stations, which have done so much, whatever their sect, 
for the lower races in South Africa. The presence of the mission, 
with its inducement to a social life, with its strenuous protection 
of the native, and its attempt to bring the benefits of good farming 
to an unsatisfactory race of farmers, forms one of the strongest 
arguments in favour of missionary work of the educative type. 
At present the missions are the sole medium of education among the 
natives ; their little plot is always well tilled, both as regards things 
spiritual and things of earth, and when all is said against the 
missionary, when experience has worn off his bookishness and 
youthful superiority, his breed usually shows, and his fine upright 
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character, his well-cultivated fields, fruitful gardens, solid-built 
houses, stand out to the natives as examples in a country where, 
except in the larger towns, the material for building is galvanised- 
iron, and the architect presumably Noah, and where the possession 
of land betokens neither possession of brains nor capital, nor 
inclination to work it properly. 

On the central plateau of German South-West, then, will have 
to be sought the most important developments of the new territory. 
Its capital, Windhoek, is a town of two to three thousand 
inhabitants, and from its appearance in the distance might be 
carved out of Southern Germany. One hundred and twenty miles 
away lies its port, Swakopmund, an open roadstead. Wind- 
swept, sand-strewn, and a fiendish place for shipping when a strong 
sou’-wester’ blows, it is a model of care compared with Walfisch 
Bay, a few miles to the south of the Swakop “‘ mund.’’ Barren 
and desolate, its inhabitants often having to fall back on the fruit 
of the wonderful ‘“‘ narra’’ (Acanthosicyos horrida) for food, 
Walfisch is another example of that neglect which seems often to 
apply to British outposts. Between the two towns empties the 
Swakop, for part of the year a mere trickle, for the rest disappearing 
before it reaches the sea under the fertile soi! which it has brought 
down from the interior. Through Swakopmund drives the bulk 
of the import and export trade of German South-West Africa, and 
some day, with unification of authority, the expenditure made by 
the Germans at Swakopmund, their industry and care in laying-out 
the town may be imitated at Walfisch Bay, and another East 
London slope down to the sea, with the rejuvenated Swakop 
between the two half-towns. Despite its inferior harbour, or rather 
anchorage, and its perpetual sea-fog, Swakopmund is of more 
importance at present that Liideritzbucht, since it taps the richer 
Waterberg district centring round Windhoek. The latter port 
serves at present only as an outlet for the barren southern region, 
for German Namaqualand, for the Toa Grass (No Water) region, 
and although it is a natural land-locked harbour, somewhat shallow 
and changeable it is true, its sole importance as yet is for the export 
of diamonds and hides. 

Between the two ports is a hinterland which has nothing to 
recommend it. For twenty miles back it forms what is known as 
the Naimib Desert, consisting of a sea-shore with vegetation adapted 
naturally for repeated salt-water immersion ; behind this is a saline 
plain fringed by sand-dunes and terminating in rocky foot-hills. 
The vegetation of this second area is, again, sparse and subject 
to vast wearing-down by wind and sun; it is colourless and tough, 
yet blazes on the rocks in winter with the yellow flowers of the 
Aloe Dichotoma, or Kokerboom, which form a relief to the tough 
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grasses of the Vogelstruis and Marram fighting the elements on 
the coastal plain. This is not a region in which progress will be 
rapid; its rainfall varies from round about one inch per annum 
at Liideritzbucht to between one and four inches at Kuhub on 
the eastern edge of the Naimib. 

From Swakopmund and Liideritzbucht parallel lines of railway 
run inland to Windhoek and Keetmanshoep respectively, and the 
northern centre and capital is newly joined up to the southern centre 
by over four hundred miles of line; the colony possesses in all 
over thirteen hundred miles of railway, which, taking into account 
the natural features of the two countries, compares very favourably 
with the neighbouring Union. Much complaint has been made 
that the German railways have been constructed for strategic 
reasons; undoubtedly most of the annual subsidy of £2,000,c00 
from the Berlin Government and all the internal revenue have gone 
into military works, yet on examination it will be seen that, as. 
regards the railways, they follow sound engineering lines. The 
southern line, from Liideritzbucht to Seeheim and then on to 
Keetmanshoep, Kalkfontein, and Warmbad near the Cape border, 
was constructed on the South African gauge, with an idea of 
tapping the rich, or potentially rich, districts of the Cape North- 
West. This competition is justified. The German line is much 
nearer toa state of completion than the Cape lines pushing north 
from Cape Town. The rush to reach the Rand, the competition 
of the Cape Government railways with those of the Natal Govern- 
ment for its trafic, led before union to a complete neglect of this 
territory. For years the farmers of the district have been asking 
for railway facilities. According to the report of the Cape Town 
Chamber of Commerce for 1912-13, the area of the Cape Province 
to the west of the main line to De Aar is 167,411 square miles, 
and that of the Province to the east 109,154, their respective 
railway mileages being 1,242 and 2,873, giving corresponding 
densities of 135 and 38 square miles per railway mile. In this 
district, as large as Scotland, there was, until the completion for 
military purposes of the Prieska-Upington line last August, only 
one small branch line. For years past German engineers and pros- 
pectors have covered the four north-western districts of the Cape, for 
ranching grounds, for mineral deposits, for roads to transport their 
products to the Cape line or to their own outlet. ‘They would be 
only following a natural bent if this commercial interest had been 
succeeded by some more tangible sign of German domination. The 
two ports were, before the war, only fed by the German East African 
and Woermann Lines and the small Thesen boats from Cape Town. 
On Swakopmund a matter of a quarter of a million had been spent 
in jetties and landing facilities. These ports shorten the distance 
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from Buluwayo to London by about a thousand miles. When the 
system in German South-West is connected with the Cape North- 
West, and through Kuruman with Kimberley, then this No Man’s 
Land will disappear from the map. 

With the barren northern portion of German South-West, 
Ovamboland, we are not concerned here. 

Many considerations will link the fate of German South-West 
Africa with the Union—nay, will cause its absorption, given a peace 
favourable to Britain. First, it is the token of a new unity 
among South Africans, a conquest by South African arms, un- 
aided by home troops. Secondly, the Union will not let it go, 
and allow the creation of a similar difficulty to that which arose 
when, in 1909, Rhodesia stood out of the Union; the entrance 
of a foreign competitor on the West, to play a part like that 
of Portugal in Delagoa Bay, will not be tolerated. Thirdly, it 
forms, with the Union, one geographic whole. Its imports at 
present consist mainly of those forming direct importations of 
capital from Germany, while its trade with the Cape has amounted 
to a little over £100,000 during the last six years. With unity 
this will change. The last and greatest factor leading to absorp- 
tion is the settlement of the native question. The treatment of the 
native in British South Africa has been sometimes difficult, but 
his treatment in German South-West has been a failure. The 
rifle has come first instead of last in this treatment, and the supreme 
folly of arming the degraded Hottentot against the more indus- 
trious Bantu will be condemned by anyone having a knowledge of 
South African conditions. Against the Herreros under Witbooi 
a twenty-years’ war led to a compromise in 1904 which did not raise 
the German in the eye of the native.. On the side of the Union 
comes an enormous demand on the part of the native for more land. 
The South African native has his roots deep in the earth. 
Clothes, highly-complex foods, and other appanages of civilisation 
are as nothing to these hardy children of the sun so long as they 
have access to a patch of land which to them means freedom and life. 
Much of this extra land might be obtained by calling for good 
title or satisfactory occupation on the part of large syndicates 
which hold land in the Union for the purpose of pro- 
tecting any possible mineral content, and meantime use it for 
‘* Kaffir farming,’ a type of agricultural holding which is a stand- 
ing disgrace to South Africa. Too much reliance cannot be placed 
on this source, for the large holders are represented in the Legis- 
lature, and it is probable that ground further afield will have to 
be sought. 

After thirty years of semi-autonomous administration, the small 
territory of Basutoland finds itself with a density of natives almost 
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double that of the Union. Natal, in Zululand and its locations, 
is faced with a small but equally acute difficulty, and the beneficent 
working of the Glen Grey Act has filled the Transkeian territories 
in the east of the Cape Province with a teeming population of in- 
telligent and industrious natives.* 

Towards Bechuanaland, towards the North-West Cape, into 
German South-West, will have to take place a migration. 
The ‘‘trek’’ is a unique characteristic of South African 
history ; and there is nothing, leaving the size of such an operation 
out, to make it impossible. It will be the work, not of a year 
or a decade, but of fifty years or a century. The Natives Land 
Act of 1913 gives the Union Government unique powers of de- 
limitation of the areas of native and white occupation. With its 
avowed principle of ‘‘ race segregation ’’ many of us will disagree. 
The native has learnt through the missionary that he is, by his 
own efforts, capable of devising for himself superior substitutes for 
the trash, dignified by the name of “‘ Kaffir Truck,’’ which is now 
retailed to him through the Arab stores and the country traders by 
interested European importers. This is a strong argument in 
favour of the “‘ segregationists,’’ but it is not their exclusive pro- 


* The following shows the densities of native population in various parts of South 
Africa :— 


Native 
Area: Square Miles. Population 
per 100 Sq. Miles 
Natal 505 tae ode foe 42,000 pee 2,700 
Cape Province  ... 30 500 1 PHOSSOS éhc 549 
Transvaal “<.. a ee wa LUT SEOO ioe 1,097 
Orange Free State sie ss 55,180 ies 646 
S. Rhodesia aes ie .+» 144,000 am 501 
N. Rhodesia a6 a sac) | 2Q15000 ork 283 
Bechuanaland Protectorate sae 2755000 “ob 45 
Basutoland Protectorate ... “i 10,253 Soe 3,910 
Swaziland Protectorate ... bec 6,526 56 1,513 
German South-West AGO den Bye} = 34 
Cape Districts. 
Clanwilliam "0 oe $6 3,500 ast 174 
Calvinia spe 500 608 bod 12,000 ae 57 
Bechuanaland Bc Bu Bac 50,000 eae 169 
Carnarvon ... be ae on 10,000 ee 44 
Kenhardt... wee Set oie 15,000 he 35 
Prieska S00 Aine Sec ae 14,000 368 29 
Namaqualand iC sec Bo 14,000 Boe 139 
Fraserburg 500 304 35 13,000 Sie 27 


Van Rhyn’s Dorp ... SH aE 9,000 nee 31 

From these it is seen that the native, whilst he outnumbers the European every- 
where except in a few urban areas, like the Cape Peninsula, the Rand, and Durban, 
has yet a distribution which shows enormous variations. These would be explicable 
in a mixed community of farmers and industrialists in Europe, but, here, in South 
Africa, where over 75 per cent. of the natives are occupied in agriculture, it can 
tell only one tale. In the provinces 6f the Union, particularly Natal, the land is 
full to overflowing. In the Bechuanaland Protectorate, German South-West, and 
the North-West Cape, the reverse occurs. The case of the native in the Cape is 
more striking when, as contrasted with the sparsity of the North-West, it is noticed 
that, in the Transkei, with an area of 22,000 square miles, the density per 100 
square miles is over 5,000. The nine Cape districts in the table embrace about 
50 per cent. of the Cape area, and carry only 1 per cent. of its population. 
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perty. In such a migration there must be provision for the inter- 
settlement of a strong type of white civilisation. Complete segrega- 
tion only means that the law which keeps out the better class of 
white man is an excuse for the incoming of the bad white. 

This policy would not mean that the work of the missionary 
societies was finished, but rather that it had been carried to such 
a stage that it had become too large a financial responsibility for 
their limited private resources. The isolation of a race never did 
it any good in the long run, and if the nativé has to face the force 
of world-conditions it were better to start him in the right direction. 
The cry of the “‘ segregationists’’’ at times appears to take the 
form that all European civilisation is bad for the native. With 
the co-ordination of the missionary work into a larger Govern- 
mental scheme will have to come better provision for the natives in 
the way of education—not of pen-and-paper education, but of ways 
and means of improving his present haphazard and uncalculated 
methods of farming. He will have to be taught to improve the 
land, and not to bleed it. 

With this white infusion will come the trader; let him be of 
the better class, and let the trade be such as will raise commerce 
in the eyes of the native, bringing him the better things which 
production has to show and which are worthy of imitation, 
rather than the mouth-organ, the gaudy fent, the trashy 
book, and the present rubbishy imitations of things of 
which he seldom finds their proper use. By improving the 
status of the native as an agriculturist much will be done towards 
providing an agricultural fall-back for South Africa in view of the 
certain early exhaustion of the mines. The native will have to be 
supervised, and much of this supervision may be undertaken by 
his own headmen and chiefs, with the aim, as the native improves, 
of bringing him more and more under European conditions. 
Above all, the way will have to be barred’ in the future against the 
abnormal land-holding. In anticipation of these changes, much 
land is at present being taken up along the Orange River, and the 
movement will require careful watching. 

Given these, and other conditions minor to them, given a con- 
tinuance of that policy of careful and anxious experiment which 
has characterised British rule over the native in South Africa, the 
acquisition of this new Province by the Union, as the first-fruit of 
that master-stroke of colonial policy which gave back to the con- 
quered Republics, within five years of conquest, their political 
freedom, wil! be full of much that is good for the future of 
South Africa. 

ALFRED SCHOLFIELD. 


WOU. CVIN. 5 


RUSSIA’S THREE STRONG LEADS. 


AM just going off again to France for Confirmations and 
| ministrations to the wounded and to the men of the Army 
Service Corps, and other work, and as I go everyone—even in 
sermons in Church we have it—is speaking of the great Russian 
retreat. Some of us feel as convinced as we can be of anything 
just now that it is only a temporary set-back, and that Russia’s 
exhaustless resources will enable her to keep up her part in this 
great struggle to the end. But when so many are feeling, not 
unnaturally, a great sense of disappointment about our new Ally 
and friend, I should like to take this opportunity of dwelling upon 
the three leads she has undoubtedly given to us, and to the rest 
of Europe. 


i 


There is the treatment of the prisoners. I take this first, not 
because it comes first in importance, but because our own prisoners 
of war have been to me a very special interest, calling out all my 
solicitude and sympathy from the first. We know that care for 
prisoners is one of our special acts of duty and charity. The 
Christian Church, when faithful to her message, has not allowed 
us to forget it. When Newbury Camp, therefore, was being con- 
demned on all sides by the German press, and I received an 
informal message from the authorities in Berlin that they would 
be glad if I would visit and report to them, through the British 
Chaplain there, I welcomed the opportunity, and then came to 
realise the tremendous difficulty that our Government had to face 
in training new armies and making provision at the same time for 
our civilian and military prisoners. Since then, at the request 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and under the authority of the 
War Office, I have had the superintendence of the German 
wounded in our hospitals, and prisoners of war in stationary ships 
and in camps, and have agaih been made to feel the tremendous 
difficulty and responsibility laid upon us for the care of all these 
men at the most important period of their lives, and especially if the 
war goes on for any length of time. For instance, at Newbury a 
great, tall German was expressing himself so strongly while I stood 
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amongst the men all crowding round me, that I singled him out 
and said: ‘‘ Will you take me to your tent, and get all the other 
‘“nine together also’’—they were ten in a tent—‘‘ and then just 
““tell me about yourselves, your grievances and suggestions, and 
‘“T shall be able to form some idea of what the life in this camp 
“is really like.’’ He did so, and those unfortunate men just told 
me, one after another, their stories. I shall never forget it; and 
it enables me to feel what those five thousand civilian fellow- 
countrymen of ours are experiencing at Ruhleben, as well as great 
numbers of British military prisoners of war at Doberitz, Magde- 
burg, Hallé, Cologne, and other places in Germany. The tall 
German told me that he was an engineer, and had been there six 
weeks in absolute and intolerable idleness, ‘‘ had never seen a book 
“‘in that time, though he had tried to work out things on paper, 
*“but would give anything he had for an Algebra, that he might 
““¢o on working and not forget all that he had taken such trouble 
““to learn.’’ All this helped me to realise—though I took care 
that he had a good algebra in a day or two—what imprisonment 
for ordinary civilian and military prisoners means in the loss of 
precious time during those weary months of sterile monotony. 
One cannot call it life, but merely existence. It may go on from 
months to years! Who can say? 

Now, Russia has given us a real lead! Just as years ago she 
decided that it was unworthy. treatment of convicts to send them, 
regardless of previous experience or present fitness, down into the 
mines, and that, therefore, she must give it all up, except for such 
prisoners as were fit and desirous of it, and at the usual rates of 
payment; so at the beginning of the war she decided, it seems to 
me, to respect the manhood of her prisoners from the first. For 
convenience sake, they were sent to Siberia, as there, far away 
from the war area, they would not be likely to be tempted to try 
and escape, and therefore could be given comparative freedom. 
Russia’s long winter would, in any case, make camps almost 
impossible, but they were not even thought of, for the very first 
thought in the minds of all in authority was to find their prisoners 
congenial and remunerative occupation. By the end of December 
there were 500,000 Austrian and German prisoners in Siberia— 
I know not how many there are now—but whether they have been 
lodged in barracks in a great modern town like Tiumen, up to the 
north of the Trans-Siberian line, or in the villages of the great 
province or Government of Akmolinsk, to the south of it, where 
they have been boarded out with the peasants, they have been 
given the opportunity of fotlowing their respective callings, and 
not only earning money—that is not my point—but improving 
themselves in efficiency and knowledge. They are all in early 
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manhood for the most part, many of them “‘in the pink,’’ as our 
young naval countrymen at Groningen express it, and just at the 
time of life when they want to make a little progress, on the one 
hand, if they have the opportunity, or find it almost intolerable 
if they have to spend day after day marking time in enforced 
inaction. I have had very full and reliable reports, from time 
to time, of their experiences, of the kind way in which they have 
been received in accordance with Governors’ proclamations 
insisting upon this as ‘‘a sacred duty,’’ and of the thoroughly 
systematic and entirely sensible way in which regular inspection 
takes place to see that peasants do their duty as hosts, on the one 
side, and the prisoners theirs as guests, on the other. 

This last is the idea steadily kept before the Russian people. 
The prisoners have been unfortunate, and now as non-combatants 
are to be regarded as being enemies no longer, but only guests. 
Carpenters, joiners, fitters, tailors, cobblers and shoe-makers, and 
others are all busily at work. Russia is a rapidly-growing popula- 
tion, and such work is very remunerative when ordinary workers 
have all been swept away—three mobilisations, one after another, 
took place within a very short time—and is likely to continue so. 
At the mines I have visited in the past they can easily and gladly 
find occupation for vast numbers of labourers, experienced and 
inexperienced, and all through these few months of brilliant spring 
and summer, those who are agricultural labourers, some of them 
being very experienced, will be cultivating the rich black earth 
of Siberia, preparing for the coming harvest. It is quite an ideal 
scene to picture this busy time of wholesome and productive 
occupation, in which bitterness and hostility must long since have 
died away between Slav and Teuton, and in which, far remote 
from the war, a good foundation is being laid, it may be, for that 
“true and lasting peace’’ for which we have so long prayed. 
I do not learn that anything like this has been found practicable, 
or been even seriously thought of, in any other country. It is 
a real lead from Russia to the rest of us—not only to treat our 


prisoners with humanity, but to see, if it is possible, that they do 
not deteriorate as men. 


if; 


There is the lead she gave us when she said, not only in word 
but in deed :—* Let us remember that we have greater foes to fight 
“than the Germans,” and promptly and seriously began to deal 
with the great national sin of drunkenness. The vodka pro- 
clamation was not as startling to the Russians as it has seemed to 
be to the people of other countries. | Local option was already 
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being applied—things move slowly in that vast Empire—in every 
part of Russia. In accordance with the Imperial ukase women had 
the vote as well as men, as it affected the whole life of a family, 
and I am assured by large employers of labour that the results 
were not only most encouraging, but quite extraordinary in the 
improvement wrought. The English managers of great mines in 
Siberia had the option with respect to the sale of strong spirits 
vested in them. While this reform was being quietly worked 
out, and had been in operation for nearly two years, suddenly 
there came the war, and with it the Imperial proclamations, now 
so well-known, as to vodka. They practically excited no sur- 
prise at all amongst the people, however, but were regarded 
as inevitable, salutary, and necessary, and one of the first and 
most moving speeches in the Duma was that of the President, 
who addressed their ‘‘ Mighty Ruler,’’ as he expressed it, and 
assured him how correctly he had interpreted and expressed the 
mind and spirit of the whole nation, and how gladly and loyally 
every part of his vast dominions would support him in carrying 
out this great reform. My correspondents tell me that the effect 
in the large towns and cities has been most remarkable. 
“* Petrograd,’’ our English Chaplain there tells me, ‘‘is not like 
“the same place as before the war, owing to the carrying out of 
““new legislation with respect to vodka.’’ It is the same in 
Moscow, and a friend of mine returning from there told me of his 
meeting an old peasant whom he had known for some time, who 
had been wont to indulge to great excess from time to time, and 
addressing him: ‘‘ Ah, Ivan Ivanovitch, here you are! How glad 
‘“T am to see you again. I hope you are well. . . . Now tell 
‘“me. What about the vodka?’ ‘‘ Ah, sir,’’ replied the moujik, 
‘*T must own that I miss my vodka. I’ve loved my vodka, but,”’ 
looking up cheérfully, ‘‘ it’s better as it is.’’ That’s the spirit of 
peasant Russia to-day. They make no secret of having given up 
something that they liked, but they are feeling all the uplift that 
comes from the sense of sacrifice and of duty, and from giving 
battle to the worst foes that any man has to meet “‘ those of his 
““own household.” 

All these and other similar things ought to lead us to value that 
great lesson in self-control which our Russian friends and allies 
have given us. 


III. 


Russia at the outset proclaimed that this was a religious war. 
She has been represented as calling ita ‘‘ Holy War,”’ but religious 
war better expresses Russian feeling. It is not to them a Holy 
‘War in the sense in which Bunyan used the words, but one in 
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which religious principles were involved, and which was to be 
fought out in a thoroughly religious spirit. It must be remembered 
that Russia’s quarrel, if quarrel it can be termed, was in the first 
instance with Austria, not Germany. She prepared for war with 
Austria-Hungary on behalf of Serbia, because she knew that the 
crushing of that small country meant the subservience and 
oppression of the other Slav nationalities in the Balkans and the 
religion they represented. 

The Russian view of religion and of Church life is entirely 
different from our own. We do not identify it with the State at all. 
We speak of having a National Church and other Churches in the 
national life. That thought of having a Church, however, is not 
present to the Russian mind at all—speaking generally, of course 
—for the State is the Church, and the Church is the State. When 
a Russian speaks of the Orthodox Faith or the Orthodox Church, 
he is merely speaking of the State on its religious side and from a 
religious point of view. It is with him as with the ancient Hebrew 
who spoke of the people, the whole people, when secular things 
were in his mind, and of the whole congregation when some 
spiritual message was to be delivered, or religious service or act 
performed. When the Russians had therefore to consider Slav 
nations as being oppressed or incorporated into the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, just as they had begun to breathe freely and 
hope for life and liberty after some five hundred years of Turkish 
misrule, they had to consider also the same restrictive, oppressive 
influence as brought to bear upon their religion also. It was 
utterly impossible for the Russian Government, even if they had 
wished, to withstand this strong and intense conviction which 
united the Russian people as one man. It was a war there- 
fore on behalf of their co-religionists, for those with whom 
they were knit up together by the close and strong ties of 
religious fellowship. 

But in addition to this—and it is here that they give us our lead 
—they desired to carry on their religious war in a religious spirit. 
None who read of them will soon forget those stirring and appeal- 
ing scenes described by Mr. Stephen Graham as occurring in 
Russian villages all through the days of mobilisation. The 
Churches filled to overflowing, the crowds outside, the bringing 
out of the Holy Gospels and the laying of the sacred volume on the 
heads of four men standing back-to-back together, a iiving lectern. 
How well I could picture it again as I have seen it all for myself 
in Siberia! And last of all, when the village priest had blessed 
them all, the newly joined would ride swiftly away, turning in 
their saddles for a last look at the old home and their priests, still 
standing with uplifted cross. No other country dismissed its 
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troops to war with such a true spiritual send-off as that, and I 
make .so bold as to say it could not be otherwise in Russia. 

One after another our modern writers are reminding us of it. 
Mr. F. Dover Wilson, in one of tiie very best books on the war 
(‘‘ Democracy and the War ’’), says: ‘‘ Russia is the most Christian 
‘“country in the world, and her people are the most Christ-like.”’ 
Mr. H. G. Wells says: ‘‘I feel in Russia for the first time in my 
“life that I am in a country where Christianity is alive.” 
““ Religion in Russia,’’ says Mr. Maurice Baring, ‘‘is a part of 
‘patriotism. The Russian considers that the man who is not 
“Orthodox is not a Russian.’’ Stephen Graham says: ‘‘ The 
‘Russian Church is the only fervid Church in Europe.’’ And 
so the testimony goes on, in all directions and from the most 
unexpected quarters, to the religious spirit which must, by the 
working of a sure spiritual law, be brought into anything which 
appeals to the whole nation and which concerns that nation’s 
faith. It is this intense and burning conviction which assures 
those who know her that Russia will never yield in this great 
struggle as long as she has the power to carry it on. From all 
parts of her vast territories comes the assurance that there is no 
weakening of this religious spirit, but, on the other hand, a steady 
growth of fervour. 

It is no part of my purpose to make mere comparisons, for my 
readers know as well as I do, and many of them infinitely better, 
how far we undertook our first and righteous cause in a religious 
spirit, and how far this religious spirit has grown with us. I have 
not yet met one of our own clergy who was at all satisfied or 
distinctly encouraged as to this, but many who have been distinctly 
discouraged and disheartened. But what I do feel, and very 
intensely, is that Russia makes a real appeal to us in this respect. 
Every one who has been to the front is agreed that amongst the 
men who are fighting our battles, there is a religious spirit which 
manifests itself in a new and arresting sense, and which seems to 
have nothing to compare with it as yet at home. I was in 
Versailles and Boulogne just as the survivors were being brought 
in from Neuve Chapelle, and I have never in all my previous ex- 
periences of sick visiting listened to such simple nobility of senti- 
ment, large-hearted sympathy, and devout feeling after God. 
When talking to a chaplain, connected now with one particular 
Hospital, about this, I asked: ‘‘ Didn’t you feel, my brother, when 
‘* you began that you had to learn rather than teach? That was 
‘“my own humbling thought.’”’ He replied at once: ‘‘ The first 
‘‘ man that I visited made me feel that I would like to kneel down 
‘© and make my confession before him!”’ 

There can be no question at all that this is the universal 
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experience of men working ministerially at the front and at the 
different bases, and the straight question we need to ask ourselves 
is this: ‘‘ Do we meet anyone who impresses us in the same way 
‘at home? Does anyone when the war is being discussed make 
‘« us feel that we are learning new things concerning the ‘ mysteries 
‘© of the Kingdom,’ or does any conversation when over send us 
‘humbly to our knees?’’? Mr. Burroughes and others with him 
are ‘‘ pondering these things,’’ and wondering how we are fitting 
ourselves to meet the men on their return ‘‘ in whom the latent, 
‘‘but universal human interest in God has at last been thoroughly 
‘‘awakened in a way that has not happened yet at home.” “If 
‘‘the war should end soon, would the new faith in them survive 
‘the return into the old atmosphere?’’ and so on. One has no 
hesitation in saying that whatever God has taught men in the 
trenches and battlefields of Galicia and Eastern Germany would 
be welcomed on their return to Russia and “‘ met and fostered and 
‘‘ satisfied in the right way,’’ to use Mr. Burroughes’s words, by 
those who in their churches and before the sacred icons in their 
own homes, and many times a day in other places, have been with 
those who are fighting their battles in supplication and prayer. 

It is not necessary fortunately any longer to ask for British 
sympathy and interest for the Russian people. These are freely, 
generously, and confidently given, but there is still something 
necessary if we are to use the wonderful opportunity the Providence 
of God has given us in enabling us to knit up permanent ties 
between ourselves and Russia, and with them to work together to 
deliver mankind from the curse of war. It does behove us, if we 
would do this, to understand the lofty spirit and high ideals of 
this great people, who once again, as a hundred years ago, are so 
gladly and thankfully by our side to deliver Europe, and it may 
be the whole world, from a dangerously subtle and specially 
menacing tyranny of thought and heart and soul. 


HERBERT Bury, 
Bishop. 


PARIS IN WAR TIME. 


S I had left Paris on the 27th of June, 1914, for my usual 
summer retreat to the Breton sea coast, I spent the first part 

of the war, including the entire period of ‘‘ Mobilisation,’’ far away 
from the Capital, and I must admit that I was profoundly impressed 
by the aspect of my beloved Paris when I returned to my flat there 
in late September. The ‘ Ville Lumiére”’ looked like a woman 
who had gone through the deep sorrow of an unfortunate 
love affair, but was determined to keep up a brave and 
courageous attitude, and would not allow herself to be 
pitied, even by her best friends! Usually, at that period of the 
year, Paris is still more or less the haunt of the tripper and 
traveller, for Parisians themselves rarely return to the city before 
the last days of October. But, even when the Parisians of the 
upper classes are absent, September Paris is yet bright and gay and 
busy with the distinguished visitors passing through, filling the 
smart restaurants and shops and bye-ways. The most brilliant and 
representative women of all countries are to be seen there buying the 
newest fashions in all the large dressmaking and millinery establish- 
ments that have made Paris the centre of the world of elegance. But 
the Paris of September, 1914, was as if it were a dead city—a city 
whose soul was tense with emotion and refusing to be interested in 
any form of frivolity, because all its energy was devoted to its firm 
resolution to attain the final victory over its enemies. The Rue de 
la Paix, the Place Vendéme, the Avenue de |’Opéra, and all the 
adjacent streets, usually so animated and affairées at this hour, were 
now deserted and empty. They reminded one of a perpetual 
Sunday afternoon! All the larger shops were closed. Scarcely 
a dozen people could be counted in the Rue de la Paix in the middle 
of the afternoon. The fashionable tea-shops, usually buzzing with 
noise at this season, were not even opened, and their closed shutters 
looked funereal. Even though the poorer quarters of the city 
retained some of their activity, one noticed that there was a dearth 
of young men and an increasingly anxious look upon the faces of 
the women. The larger emporiums, such as the Galeries Lafayette, 
the Printemps, &c., were forsaken by their customers, and at least 
nine-tenths of their employees were away at the front. Later, 
when people began to crowd again into the shops for their warmer 
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winter clothing, they found that there was but one attendant for 
every four buyers! 

All the taxis and motor buses having been sent off to the front, 
the local transport of Paris was effected by means of the tram- 
ways only, and the local railway lines had to be closed up for lack 
of employees to attend to the passengers. But the railway 
companies, like those of the tramways, found that in the 
absence of their male employees, the wives of the men could be 
employed as conductors and porters, and so took them on in the 
place of the absentees—at a lower rate of pay, of course, even 
though they performed the same duties as their husbands! The 
chauffeurs and engine-drivers had to be recruited from the ranks of 
the older men, and, during the period of probation necessary to 
their responsibility, the trains were run at a slower speed. 

From the beginning of the war up to the early days of the New 
Year, all traffic on the railway lines was ended at nine o’clock every 
evening, both Sundays and week-days. After the beginning of 
January, trains were run an hour later, and in February till eleven 
p.m. But the tramway lines closed even earlier, half-past seven 
or half-past eight being the latest hours for the evening departures, 
according to the locality. The restaurants and cafés were closed at 
nine also, at half-past nine, and at ten later in the winter, and 
everything was done by the municipal authorities to discourage 
the Parisians from going out in the evening. Long before the 
days of the Zeppelin scares, all lights were extinguished in certain 
parts of Paris. Occasional lamps were lit, but only on one side 
of each street. Excepting along the Boulevards and in the larger 
carrefours, Paris looked like a dead city. 

I tried to pass the Place de la Concorde one evening in October, 
at half-past eight at night, and found that it was a vast abyss of 
gloom, approached by another dark abyss, which was the Rue 
Royale in total darkness. Never had I seen Paris like this! And 
later it was even worse, for, when the newer orders were given in 
view of the threatened Zeppelin raid, all the inhabitants were in- 
formed that they must close the shutters of all windows, or, in the 
absence of shutters, veil the panes with thick curtains, so as to hide 
the light within the houses. After that, Paris was darker 
than ever, and it was positively dangerous to venture forth 
in the more thinly populated quarters after six o’clock in 
the evening. The municipal authorities had warned the 
population that, in the event of a raid, they would be ad- 
vised by means of the sound of trumpets and _ clarions. 
They were enjoined, as soon as these were sounded, to rush 
to the nearest place of safety—that is to say, to stand preferably 
in a doorway, or to hide in the cellars of their houses! As for the 
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lighted lamps in the streets and carrefours of Paris, they could be 
extinguished at a moment’s notice from headquarters, inthe various 
arrondissements of the city. 

When all these orders had been executed, the aspect of Paris was 
still more funereal than before! I remember some years ago—in 
my early youth—crossing the streets of Paris about three in the 
morning on the eve of the day of President Carnot’s funeral. It 
will be remembered that Carnot, who was assassinated by 
an Anarchist, was allotted the honour of a State funeral. 
The route along which the procession was to pass on the 
morrow was being prepared for the occasion. All the walls 
of the public buildings were draped with black crape, and 
even the street lamps along the avenues where the cortége was to 
pass, though still alight, were each veiled with crape likewise. 
At the hour of the funeral, the lamps would be extinguished, but 
each post being entirely covered with a black pall would appear to 
be one of a straight serried row of lamp-posts, stationed like black 
sentries on each side of the road. The effect was extraordinarily 
lugubrious, and the memory of it has always remained in my mind 
ever since. I was reminded of this scene, the first time that I saw 
Paris at night during the present war. 

But what was perhaps more striking than the outward appearance 
of my ‘‘ bonne Ville de Paris,’’ was the inner resurrection of the 
spirit of its inhabitants. After the transfer of the Government and 
the more important State Administrations from Paris to Bordeaux, 
and the large exodus from the city, I had necessarily expected to. 
find the inhabitants greatly reduced in numbers. But at least 
I thought I should find them as full of spirit as ever and as full of 
eager vitality. Strange to say, however, the exuberant Parisians 
of yore had suddenly become impressively solemn and _ sober- 
minded, disciplined and resolute. One realised that it was not only 
the steadier provinces which had felt the shock of the abrupt 
change to more serious thoughts, but that Paris too—Paris the 
frivolous and charming—had now fortified its spirit and was 
grimly determined to wait calmly and serenely for the end—the 
final success of which it never for one moment doubted. For I do 
not think that during all this long war there has been a single 
moment when this conviction has not been keenly alive among the 
population. There were evidences of the urgent appeal which the 
Parisians had made to their deeper selves to be noted in every 
detail of the life of the city. Even the most trivial-minded women 
seemed to have thrust from themselves their cherished 
caprices and to have sobered down into earnest, helpful creatures. 
The true note of everything now was mutual help, aid, succour, 
devotion on all sides. 
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And not only was the spirit of mutuality and help evident every- 
where, but one also noted the supreme effort made by one and all 
not to wound the feelings or convictions of others. Those who 
formerly were the most separated by their opinions and ideals, 
were now gathered together in the same élan of goodwill and 
reciprocal kindliness. All the meaner dissensions seemed to be 
forgotten, done away with altogether. Parisians, usually con- 
sidered so shallow and so light-heartedly selfish, were proving their 
broad-mindedness and their rare qualities of feeling. 

And as the French are pre-eminently an artistic race, prompted 
by a fastidious sense of taste and of fitness in the details of life, 
their gravity of thought and dignity of bearing, as well as their 
tactful respect for the feelings of others, were now evinced in the 
manner of their dress. Among all classes, since the beginning of 
the war, this attitude of definite composure among the people was 
noticeable, but in no way more than in the dress and accoutrement 
of the Parisian women. In the tramways, on the underground 
railways, in the streets, in the shops, it almost appeared at first 
sight that all the women were gowned in a uniform of dark colour. 
Not that all were in mourning, but one and all, anxious not to offend 
the taste of those who wore the garb of woe which French custom 
imposes so strictly upon the sorrowing relations of the dead, had 
adopted the most sombre colours for outdoor wear. At 
the present moment there is no jewellery of any kind 
worn, and none of the extravagant aigrettes and plumes 
which adorned last year’s modes. This sudden change to 
severity is the more noticeable to those who have followed the 
details of Paris fashions within recent years. The modes of the 
last few seasons had been largely influenced by the violent and 
clashing tones used in the Russian ballets which had taken Paris 
by storm. The most eccentric styles, the most décolleté corsages, 
the flimsiest and most transparent of materials, the split-up skirts 
revealing half the leg of the wearer, the cobweb silk stockings, the 
bare shoulders and bosoms seen through fine net or lace in full 
daylight, the high, waving feathers, the profusion of barbaric 
jewels, of extravagant furs and laces, all these have disappeared 
as if by enchantment, because the intuition of the Parisienne has 
prompted her to conform to the general national spirit in these 
times of individual and national sorrow. 

It is a wonderfully interesting subject to study carefully, this 
sudden and radical transformation of the soul of a race. But can 
it be called a transformation? Was it not rather a resurrection, 
determined by the passionate resentment of an invaded people, 
which brought up to the surface once more the national character- 
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istics and qualities that had lain dormant for so long through 
unheroic times ? 

What this war will have proved to the French themselves, and 
to their friends also, as well as to their enemies, is that, throughout 
the generations, the old qualities of bravery, valour, and chivalry, 
which had distinguished the race in the past, have remained as 
strong and as vital as ever, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary. How far off now seem such things as Tango teas and the 
Caillaux case! They belong to the distant times ‘‘ before the 
‘War.’ 

Thus France now is stern, grave, and serene, and ready to 
confront all difficulties, all tragedies even, provided that in the end 
she shall be victorious. And the frivolous, gay, and happy soul 
of her lies hidden beneath an unconquerable tenacity of purpose. 

When necessity for immediate action became apparent, all the 
force of the country instantly revived, and, like a_ torrent 
of lava, swept away into oblivion before its fiery flood 
all that it touched.  Frivolity disappeared ~ entirely. The 
traditional and heroic soul of France came _ back to life 
once more. The very originators of the most extravagant 
and sumptuous luxuries were the first to don their uniforms, to go 
out to the front, and to die like heroes. The women put on the 
straight linen overall and tightbound veil of the Red Cross nurse. 
And even those who did not serve as nurses sobered down their 
accoutrement at once. Their motors were commandeered for the 
Army, and one sees them now, plainly attired in dark ‘serge 
costumes and close hats, using the Metro as a means of locomotion 
and, laden with parcels for the soldiers, going from one hospital 
to another. Even ‘‘ At Home ”’ days are done away with in Paris, 
for no one is entertaining and there is no probability of any hostess 
wishing to entertain for some time to come! So, after a long day’s 
work, devoted to good deeds, all Paris goes to bed now at nine 
o’clock in the evening! It is to be hoped that history will not 
forget to extol the virtues of the woman of 1914. For they are truly 
worthy of commendation. The modern Parisienne has not needed 
the slightest admonition, nor lesson, nor teacher to point out to 
her where her duty lies. The wave of heroism that has swept over 
all the country, has dominated and possessed her soul and, though 
her sex forbids her the excitement of the fight, she has in her own 
way gone to the front and become a soldier—for the soldier’s spirit 
has filled her soul. And her greatest merit is that she does not 
realise the noble courage of her own conduct. 

The entire population of Paris has marvellously adapted itself 
to the new conditions of national life. It may even be said that 
many of those citizens—both men and women—who formerly 
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were most agitated members of the community, now find a great 
charm in the simple life to which they have been forced by circum- 
stances, and, if the tormenting thought of the hostilities in progress 
at the front did not beset them, they would welcome the new 
conditions of their existence with delight. For if Paris is no longer 
Paris as they once knew her, she has gained a new charm which 
but few of us knew before, the charm of the provincial town. How 
often, during a season of over-strung nervous excitement, when 
the days seemed too short to contain their various and varied 
occupations with all the hurry and bustle that one forced into them, 
would we not have welcomed days of quiet and uneventful hours 
which offer us time for meditation, and the simpler and rarer 
emotions of pleasant friendly intercourse!—not to mention the 
reading and music and all the other attractive pursuits to which one 
could devote no time at all during the days of the Tango teas and 
Russian ballets! Besides these new joys, what novelties have not 
been discovered since the beginning of the war by the weary and 
surfeited Parisian§;"who formerly spent all their time in frivolities ? 
Just as the women of the jaded court of Marie Antoinette found 
great charm in playing at butter-making, the neurasthenic ladies 
of 1914 have discovered a new enjoyment in cultivating the more 
unsophisticated pastimes. 

There are even no dinner-parties now given in Paris, but occa- 
sionally a hostess invites a few of her old friends and cronies to a 
simple dinner—the ‘‘ diner de guerre’’ she calls it—composed 
merely of two dishes. The men servants being all away at the 
war, the war-dinner ig served by a simple hand-maiden. As all 
economies are severely practised in the household because of the 
necessary charities to be performed, it is taken quite as a matter of 
course that one’s hostess should deprive herself of all unnecessary 
luxury to come to the aid of some poor mother of a starving family. 
The table therefore is not decorated with expensive flowers nor 
covered with a lace table-cloth. The diners—not in evening dress 
—gather around and chat together with greater intimacy and 
abandon than before. The suppression of all pomp and show has 
reduced the guests to their native simplicity, and they are all the 
better for it. At these informal gatherings, as well as at the 
knitting parties which have replaced the formal ‘‘ At Home ’”” calls 
in the afternoon, the conversation becomes more cordial, and people 
who formerly would have found time only to be mere acquaintances 
now become true friends. The profounder qualities are allowed to 
become more apparent. One’ is not ashamed to show the true 
depths of one’s heart, any more than one is ashamed to own one’s 
poverty. It is no longer the thing to be smart. It is the thing to 
be simple, real, and kindly. 
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Neither is there time or taste for talking scandal. No one even 
thinks of it. It isa curious fact, but, during war-time, when every- 
one in the nation is in fear for the life of some loved one, no one 
wishes to speak unkindly of one’s friends. Such manners may 
have been current last year—avant la guerre. But now nous avons 
changé tout cela! The two periods are quite separated in the 
minds of all. There was the time of avant la guerre, but now we 
are living in the time of pendant la guerre. These terms will 
probably subsist for many generations on the lips of Parisians. 
Avant la guerre will signify all that is frivolous and meretricious, 
while pendant la guerre will signify all that is heroic. Of course, 
la guerre will now always mean for us this particular war, though 
until now, la guerre to French people has meant the war of 1870. 
We now allude to that past war as la guerre de’70. Thus it is that 
the current expressions used by a generation typify that generation 
throughout history. 

The general stampede from the capital, when the President of 
the Republic, the Government, the high State Administrations, 
and even the offices of some of the most important newspapers, 
were transferred to Bordeaux, took life still further away from 
Paris, making Bordeaux the capital of France for the time being. 
This sudden exodus from the Parisian capital gained a new 
sobriquet for those who fled the city. Henceforth they were 
known as the Tournedos a la Bordelaise! which literally translated 
means the “‘ Turnbacks in the style of Bordeaux.’’ This is actually 
the name of a dish popular amongst Frenchmen—a very delicate 
sort of steak, served up with a Bordelaise sauce. It was an apt 
nickname for the occasion. But, it was most indicative, too, of the 
disregard of Parisians for the Government as an institution carry- 
ing weight and respect to note that, while the whole of the State 
paraphernalia was absent from Paris, the Ville Lumiere herself 
fared just as well without it! It is true that, at that time, the 
military governor of Paris, General Galieni, had taken up the reins 
of authority and was controlling the interior management of the 
city with an efficient sense of responsibility, which had restored the 
confidence of the citizens. 

The Parisians, like the provincials, seem determined to forget all 
the differences that once separated them—differences of opinions 
and convictions, whether political, social, or religious. There are 
no dissensions now of any kind. This is noticeable in a great 
number of ways, but in no detail is it more apparent than con- 
cerning the choice of the newspapers sold and read in the capital. 
Hitherto, the classes of readers of the various political papers had 
been most clearly defined. It would have been impossible to find 
a Socialist with the Echo de Paris in his hand, or a Réactionnaire 
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reading La Guerre Sociale. But since the war all these habits 
have been changed. People of all political groups and opinions 
read the Echo de Paris now, not only for the war news, but also to 
be able to keep in touch with the articles which Maurice Barrés 
and Paul Bourget publish in its columns, because the point of 
view of these stern upholders of the Nationalist and religious parties 
has suddenly become of great interest to men of all parties in| 
France. Gustave Hervé, too, who had served so many years in 
prison for his too advanced Socialist and Anti-militarist views, has 
now been transformed into an ardent and eager patriot. Hisarticles 
in the Guerre Sociale explaining this transformation and enjoining 
his readers to follow his example are some of the most ably written 
and admired journalistic productions of his time, and have been 
received with great enthusiasm. This writer, who, it he had not 
absolutely insulted the French flag, at least had once derided it, 
and had paid for that particular offence with several months’ 
imprisonment, now produces articles which, in their practical 
rhetoric and strong common-sense arguments, remind one some- 
what of certain articles of Henri Rochefort. Indeed, it may be 
said that Hervé’s success among the public of 1914 as a chroniqueur 
has only been equalled by Rochefort during the war of 1870. 
People of all convictions of thought and religion read his daily 
articles eagerly, and one is amazed to find the once exaggerated, 
absurd, and ever anti-governmental pamphleteer, the once fiery 
opponent of all law and order, write such sober-minded and subtle 
arguments in favour of peace and goodwill towards all men. The 
calling together to arms of all men of all denominations, of all 
classes, of all trades and convictions, of all ideals and all religions, 
making of them comrades in arms to defend the same cause, has 
brought about an amalgamation of all conflicting interests in a 
manner that would have been judged totally impossible in France 
some months ago when it seemed that no force could ever be 
sufficiently powerful to achieve so heroic a task. But now the sense 
of values appears to have been subtly altered, and even the very 
terms used to express them have no longer the same quality of 
meaning which they possessed before the war. How permanent 
or how impermanent these changes in the French national tempera- 
ment may be, the future developments of history alone will be 
able to show. 


( CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 
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HE world is now witnessing an appalling tragedy—nothing 
less than the moral and spiritual suicide of a once great 
nation. Authentic history records no precedent for such a catas- 
trophe. History is full of the rise and fall of States; it may, in 
fact, be regarded as the tale of such events. Of dead and decaying 
kingdoms we have heard and read much, but never before 
of a nation, to all appearance waxing daily in strength and 
prosperity, suddenly, in full view of an astonished world, 
throwing to the winds the painfully acquired heritage of the ages— 
all that distinguishes mankind from the brute—and parading, 
naked and unashamed, as the champion of the Ishmaelite creed 
of the highwayman and the outlaw. There has been no external 
and inevitable catastrophe to account for this spiritual wreck; no 
earthquake, no awful visitation of physical disease, such as might 
explain a sudden lapse into savagery. The cause must be sought 
within; and, in the eternal interest of mankind, no labour can be 
wasted that seeks to explain the mystery. The apparent causeless- 
ness of the tragedy augments its horrors. 

We do Germany no wrong in treating her as the protagonist, if 
not the sole actor, in the terrible drama; she would, apparently, 
hardly wish it otherwise. That the curtain rose on the opening scene 
at the apparent call of Austria, was a trick which can now hardly 
deceive a child. Bitterly must Austria regret the blind folly, the 
insensate pride of race, which made her an easy prey to the wire- 
pullers of Berlin. Turkey makes no secret of her unwilling slavery 
to the threats of the Goeben and the Breslau. There are perhaps 
one or two backward States whose peoples are not above acting 
as carrion crows towards the corpses with which a German victory 
would strew Europe. For the rest, despite dynastic influences 
which, in some cases, restrain their feelings, the peoples of the 
world behold, with growing horror and amazement, the 
Walpurgisnacht of German’ debauchery, with growing sympathy 
the sufferings of its victims. Even Germany herself admits this 
fact, and explains it by a suggestion almost too childish to repeat, 
except as evidence of an insane vanity. 

It is odd, perhaps, that, in our English speech, a single letter 
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should distinguish between the two great objects, for one of which 
almost all wars, since our present era opened, have been fought. 
Wars are wars of creed, or wars of greed. Under which category 
does the present war fall? It is natural and tempting to say that 
the more obvious and material motive is the prevailing. Prussia 
has long been the ruling power in Germany; and the reputation 
of Prussia in this respect is bad. Whether or no the famous 
remark attributed to Bliicher, as he surveyed London from the 
roof of St. Paul’s, represents the literal truth, it certainly repre- 
sents a belief deeply-rooted in the consciousness of the world. 
More recent utterances of German apologists have pleaded, with 
almost apostolic fervour, for a larger share in the material resources 
of the universe. The materialism of the average modern German 
has been painfully evident to the observer of German life. The 
Vaterland of our youth, the Germany which rang with the 
‘“ gathered grieving of Beethoven’’ and the exqusite harmonies 
of Mozart, which drew us by the mysticism of Goethe and the limpid 
verse of Schiller, which charmed us with the learning of the Brothers 
Grimm—eyen that Germany which gave us the piercing insight 
of Savigny and the vigorous sweep of Ihering—has been replaced 
by a Germany which finds its chief glory in millionaires, and sets 
the tawdry magnificence of Berlin above the sacred stones of 
Weimar and Jena. And yet, if that were all, the world would not 
now stand at the parting of the ways; for the Philistine we have 
long had with us, and we know how to deal with him. No; for 
after all, it is not this or that application of the national energy 
that really matters. That is but a functional arrangement or 
derangement, which time will cure. The tragedy lies in the 
spiritual revolution which has set up a new faith in the room of the 
old creed, and which seeks, with all a convert’s fervour, to impose 
that faith upon a heathen world. What, after all, in the way of 
material prosperity, could victory bring to the men who really direct 
the policy of Germany? Most of them are already rich beyond all 
possibility of desire. They may use the vulgar bait of commercial 
success to attract their followers, to win sacrifices from men upon 
whose grosser ears appeals to intangible ideals would fall in vain. 
But with them it is a crusade based on a faith; and their hoped-for 
reward is not material wealth, but power—power to sway the 
destinies of mankind. 

Surely we do Germany no wrong in pinning her to the creed 
which her recent prophets have preached. Some of them, doubt- 
less, are mere echoes; but others have been guides and creators 
of that public opinion which, even in Germany, cannot be ignored, 
and which, even in Germany, is essential for united action. And, 
with scarcely an exception, in words which, though they be 
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German, have left no doubt of their meaning, these prophets have 
proclaimed the doctrine of the supremacy of physical force, the 
final, unquestionable, dogmatic divinity of material strength. 

We are not here concerned with metaphysical mysteries. The 
Military Cabinet of Germany is not a body of philosophers specu- 
lating about the universal pervasiveness of energy or the hidden 
springs of cosmic action. When its Bernhardis speak of force, 
they mean what the average man means by it, viz., the control of 
human action, as well as other phenomena, by the exercise of 
inhibition, by the application of fear and terror, if necessary by 
death and destruction. They have two tests for any suggested 
course of action: Will it serve our immediate interests? Can 
we by any means accomplish it? If both these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, they proceed to adopt it. Law, 
justice, honour, morality, dignity, faithfulness to the plighted 
word, humanity—these they regard as old-world fictions, time- 
exploded myths, which may serve to amuse pedants, but have no 
place in the scheme of things as they are. And this from the 
country which once boasted of the Deutsche Treue, from the 
countrymen of Rudolph Ihering, whose masterly Zweck im Recht 
explained, with patient care, the true and vital importance of those 
virtues which modern Berlin professes to despise! Well, it is for 
the rest of the world to show them their mistake. 

There is seldom a widespread fallacy without a specious reason 
for its existence. In the present instance there are two facts 
which afford some explanation of the fallacy that success 
in human affairs, and especially in politics, depends upon 
the application of physical force. The first is that very 
common form of misapprehension which consists in the con- 
fusion of opposites. It is a matter of observation that a 
sufficient application of force can render government impossible. 
We have seen the situation at work for many years in European 
Turkey; it is now manifest in Mexico. But what a curious per- 
version of logic to conclude, on this account, that government rests 
on physical force! Note the argument. The existence of A 
(government) is inconsistent with the presence of B (physical force), 
Therefore A rests on B. It is, probably, the most remarkable of 
popular fallacies; and only those familiar with the general charac- 
teristics of popular fallacies can be expected to account for it. To 
experts, it may be described as of the homeopathic type. 

The second cause of the delusion, that government rests on 
physical force, is the undoubted historical fact that most of the exist- 
ing civilised States of the world originated in military conquest. 
Either a band of roving warriors invaded an already settled country, 
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and established itself in permanent control, or some energetic and 
capable individual in a patriarchally-organised community drew 
around himself a body of military companions who gradually 
enabled him to subdue the community with “‘ sceatt, and duties, 
‘‘ and lordships ”’ (as the Heimskringla puts it). England, France, 
Spain, Russia, are examples of the former type; the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms of the latter. But such events were only 
possible in days when military organisation was in a rudimentary 
stage. It is admitted that they could not now occur, at any rate 
in civilised countries, where the student of political history still 
detects atavistic survivals of the bands of Hengist and Horsa, in 
the ‘“‘ gangs”’ and ‘‘ pushes’’ which infest the street corners of 
our large towns, or in the groups of international swindlers which 
periodically raid capital cities. These bodies cause occasional 
damage; but our civilian police does not regard them as likely to 
acquire permanent control of the State. And, even if they did, 
they would hardly establish government. That, indeed, is not 
their object. 

Still, though we can thus readily account for the prevalence of the 
delusion which may, perhaps, for brevity’s sake, be described as 
the military theory of government, it is worth while to spend a few 
moments in demonstrating that, even as an explanation of an 
outworn state of things, it is inadequate, and, indeed, hopelessly 
untenable. 

It will hardly be denied that any embodiment of physical 
force in quantity sufficient to control the huge populations 
of modern States, involves the existence of large masses of 
organised troops. But organisation itself involves provision for: 
the control and discipline of the body to be organised; and a 
moment’s reflection will show us that, in assuming an irresistible 
physical force embodied in a disciplined army, we have but 
pushed the problem one stage further back. Who is to govern 
the army? 

Only three alternatives are possible as answers to this question ; 
and each of them is fatal to the thesis that government rests on 
physical force. Either the army is governed by a supreme ruler 
outside it, or, at least, only nominally a member of it, such as a 
King, or a Cabinet, or a Parliament. Or it is governed by a 
small group of its own officers, who thus become the final authority" 
in the State. Or it acts spontaneously, by a sort of unconscious 
co-operation. In the first two, cases it is obvious that it is not the 
army itself, the actual depository of physical force, which controls 
the State; but the person or small group of persons, often 
elderly men, of small physical strength, who direct it. In the 
third and morally impossible alternative, it would not be physicaf 
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force, but the force of agreement and co-operation, that would 
rule. 

A certain number of exponents of the military theory of govern- 
ment may, perhaps, be willing to admit that, in the first two cases 
put above, the army cannot, strictly, be said to govern. But 
they will claim that the King, or Parliament, or Cabinet, governs 
the country by means of the army, and that thus, in the long run, 
““ government rests on physical force.’’ But, surely, an army is 
composed of human beings, and is, as such, part of the community 
to be itself governed. Who governs it? It is hardly permissible 
to say that the King, or Parliament, or Cabinet, employs the 
army to control the army, 7.e., in a physical sense. That would 
be mere juggling with words. And so the problem remains 
unsolved. 

It would be an easy task, did space permit, to show that this truth 
has been recognised in all really civilised countries for some 
generations. It is the proud boast of England that she was the 
first, in the present era, to make the discovery. The Civil 
War was the end of government by repression in this country ; 
in the hands of both parties the weapons of force had 
manifestly broken, and the Restoration, with all its corruption 
and extravagance, marked the inauguration of a higher system, 
which has spread gradually throughout the British Empire, and is 
now, to the amazement of the apostles of force, proving to be a 
bond of adamant. France followed suit with her mighty Revolu- 
tion; Italy with her War of Liberation; the United States were 
born free; this is Russia’s Befreiungs-Krieg. Alone among the 
Great Powers, the Teutonic Empires cling to the archaic doctrine 
that government rests on force; their ruin will show the appalling 
danger which may lurk in an anachronism. 

But the abandonment of a familiar fallacy may well leave a 
sense of emptiness in the mind; and it will not unnaturally be 
asked: If government does not rest on force, on what then does 
it rest? What is the ultimate test to which a government can 
appeal in a difference with its subjects? What should the states- 
man enshrine in his heart as the guiding star of his actions? 

Is it unreasonable, or disappointing, to admit that there is no 
Morison’s pill which will cure all the diseases of the State, that 
the art of government is a supremely difficult art, which rests not 
on one, but on many principles? Still, the demand is fair; and 
an answer must be attempted. Of course, it is an obvious answer 
to allege that, in free countries, government rests on public 
opinion, that is to say, in the more or less willing acquiescence of 
the mass of the community in the actions of its rulers. And, 
indeed, in these days of Parliamentary representation, it would 
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seem obvious that the old theory of force could not any longer be 
held, were it not for the fact that the ingenuity of the military 
school has succeeded in evolving a theory of so-called 
‘‘ Sovereignty,’” which professes to reconcile the doctrine of 
irresistible force with the doctrine of freedom. It is time that this 
buckram theory, which has done much, by its narrow pedantry, 
to sterilise English political thought, were as completely dis- 
carded by writers as it has long been abandoned by practical 
statesmen. Meanwhile, we may with profit ask, what do we really 
mean when we say that, in free countries, government rests on 
consent, or on public opinion; and how is that consent secured ? 

It is, of course, of the essence of this type of government that 
it should appeal directly to the masses of the community, rather than 
to the exceptional few; and it is equally obvious that the majority 
of men are more readily responsive to appearances than to realities. 
Consequently, it is the first aim of popular government to make a 
good show, 7.e., to present itself in a benevolent and friendly out- 
ward manifestation as often as possible. Therein lies, as Bagehot 
pointed out, the chief value of a monarchical form, whether it be 
of the patriarchal type, like the Russian, or of the Parliamentary 
type, like the British. For one man who cares to understand the 
working of the art of government, there are a thousand who love 
to see the splendid and friendly symbols of government which 
attend a popular monarchy. And it is almost equally important 
that there should be as little change as possible in these outward 
symbols. For the average man and woman, once they have learned 
to love a thing, hate to see any change in it, and there can be no 
more ludicrous mistake than to suppose that a popular form of 
government is more likely to be changeable or revolutionary than 
an autocracy. It was the special misfortune of the French Revolu- 
tion that it changed externals more than internals; and much of 
our greater stability in government comes from the fact that the 
English Revolution avoided this disaster. In other words, govern- 
ment rests very largely on visible use and wont; and it isa cardinal 
principle of successful government not to change visible use and 
wont. 

On the other hand, no system of government can afford to be 
essentially stationary; for the world in which it has to operate is 
not a stationary world, and, even if a government can succeed in 
arresting the development of its own people, it has to deal with 
other communities, which it cannot control, at least without running 
the hazards of war. Consequently, though the rulers of Germany 
have apparently succeeded, owing to some psychological peculiarity 
in their own subjects, in stereotyping their own archaic ideals on 
those subjects, they experience furious opposition the moment they - 
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attempt to extend those ideals beyond their own borders; and they 
discover (apparently to their great surprise) that there are millions 
of ordinarily quiet and inoffensive people who are prepared to die 
rather than submit to them. 

But, though changes in every political system are imperative, it 
is important that they should be unostentatiously introduced; and 
that is where the much-abused Cabinet system, with all its demerits, 
has solved the problem of popular government in a way that no 
other machinery has yet succeeded in doing, except, possibly, the 
elaborate system of popular Conventions practised in America. 
It is, of course, well-known to students of history that the Cabinet 
system grew up unconsciously, and that in the middle of the last 
century statesmen who had been practically working it all their 
lives were totally unable to set down on paper an intelligent and 
ordered description of it. There could be no greater tribute to 
the elasticity and practicality of the system. 

Once more, and here we come near the centre of things, it is 
frequently made a reproach to popular governments that in them 
the greatest minds and characters in the nation are necessarily 
subjected to the caprice of the masses and the prejudices of the 
ignorant. If that were indeed so, it would be an almost fatal 
reproach to popular government. But is it really so? Doubtless, 
in all popular governments the ruler who cannot persuade the 
community to adopt his views must give way. He cannot, to 
quote Walpole’s famous words, “‘ levy taxes at the price of blood ”’ ; 
that is a privilege reserved for autocracies. Our own system makes 
elaborate provision for such a contingency—has, in fact, reduced 
ittoascience. But is government overthrown when such an event 
takes place? On the contrary, it is only the individual, or, at most, 
the Ministry, that is overthrown, while government goes on. 
It is only that, for the time being, the defeated Minister has failed 
to persuade his fellow-countrymen to take a particular step, and, 
as a good servant in similar circumstances, has retired, his con- 
science clear, to await a more favourable season. It may be a 
disappointment, a defeat, if you like, for him; but it is no indignity, 
and it is justified by the profound, though often misunderstood 
truth, that it is better to perish as a free man than to live in luxury 
as a slave. 

Surely we are coming very near the heart of things when we say 
that in this difference of attitude of the rulers towards their subjects 
lies the essential difference between the Gospel of Freedom and the 
Gospel of Force. While to the Prussian statesmen the masses of 
the community are Kanonenfutter, to be drilled and hypnotised 
into blind devotion to, and absorption into, the ruler’s will, and to 
be hurled in masses against the Allies’ guns, the average man and 
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woman of the British Empire is to his rulers a friend and comrade, 
whose individual welfare they (the rulers) must set above their own, 
whose life and safety they must cherish as their own, whose convic- 
tions—aye, and even prejudices, if you like—must be respected, 
and, if erroneous, patiently explained away, not roughly brushed 
aside as matters of no account. Where the autocrat says ‘‘ Go,”’ 
we say ‘‘Come.’’ To the German Imperial Will, sweeping along, 
like dust in a tornado, the embodied wills of its subjects, we oppose 
the free and intelligent wills of our gallant sons and brothers, who 
need no compulsion, when the time comes, to buckle on their 
harness, and fill the dark and wintry trenches with their laughter 
and their song. It is a fine, if a pitiable thing, to witness the 
devotion of the victims of the Great War Machine; it is a far finer 
sight to behold the growing legions which, from all the ends of the 
earth, are flocking with eager hearts to serve as free men under 
the banners of King George. It would be incredible, were it not, 
alas! proved beyond question, that, to feed the German War 
Machine of the future, the tender and innocent minds of little 
children are being deliberately poisoned by a systematic cultivation 
of the awful passion of Hate. The leaven which is silently fer- 
menting in that vast amorphous mass of free peoples which we call 
the British Empire, and stirring up such an outburst of patriotic 
fervour as the world has never seen before, is, not Hate, but Love 
and Pity—love of wife and child, of home and country, of the old 
British ideals of justice and fair play, of the freedom to live one’s 
own life unhampered by petty despotism; pity for the slaughtered 
and outraged women and children of Belgium, for the ruined cities 
and cathedrals of Eastern France. Does the Imperial Cabinet 
at Berlin really think that we can be terrified into sacrificing all 
this to empty threats of Schrecklichkeit? Is it actually so insane 
as to believe that it can frighten, with a fleet that dare not venture 
into the open sea, a nation which, before that fleet was dreamed 
of, had defeated the Spanish Armada, and fought and won at 
Quiberon, Santa Lucia, Gibraltar, Dominica, St. Vincent, the 
Nile, Camperdown, and Trafalgar? 

But when the inevitable end of the struggle has come, and the 
Everlasting No has once more proved its impotence, what is a 
puzzled world to do with a nation which ostentatiously refuses to 
be bound by any of the sanctions which rule the conduct of decent 
folk, which has lost all dignity, which admits no binding force in 
treaties, no duty towards the weak and oppressed, no respect for 
the rights of third parties, no regard for justice and truth? Must 
the world fall back on the ancient law—an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth? Will the militarists then come into their own, 
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and all the world revert to the days when each man’s hand was 
against his brother? 

That would, indeed, be the triumph of the vanquished. To 
yield to German example what we would not yield to German arms 
would, indeed, be to throw away wantonly the fruits of victory. 
Force to repel force; that much, it is true, Germany has compelled 
us. But when a man, hitherto believed to be a decent member of 
society, has suddenly startled his former friends by running 
amok, or otherwise rendering himself impossible, we do not 
imitate his example, we merely ignore his existence. The man 
who cannot work with his fellow men, who asserts the doctrine of 
pure individualism, finds that his fellow men refuse to work with 
him. It is the most ancient of all social sanctions, and still the 
most terribly effective. If it does not now, as it did in former 
days, mean actual physical starvation, or death from beasts of 
prey, it means commercial ruin, intellectual starvation, social 
extinction. Let no one think that such a punishment, applied toa 
nation, would be a light one. There are already signs that the 
saner minds of Germany are beginning to appreciate the conse- 
quences of moral Nihilism, and to shudder at the prospect. There 
will be no appeal from the sentence; no possibility of condoning 
it. The Everlasting No will then take on an entirely new aspect 
for its champions, when the Gorgon face shall be turned inwards, 
when those who have made an alliance with the Powers of Dark- 
ness shall see the thick darkness descend upon the guarded 
Brandenburgher Thor, and the pillared eagles of Schonbrunn. 
Then, with bitter tears and pain, will the German people, taught 
at last by the stern lessons of history, begin to seek, with unac- 
customed feet, the ancient ways. There is, indeed, in the 
somewhat sordid history of modern Germany, just one period 
to which the nation can look back for inspiration—that period 
when, after the crushing defeats of Jena and Auerstadt, Frederic 
Jahn began to build again the waste places on the sure foundations 
of honesty and self-sacrifice. If such a man, and such a mission, 
are possible after the debauch of Nietzscheism and Treitschkeism, 
there is yet hope that a new and purified Germany may reappear 
within the confines of civilisation. If not, the doom will have been 
once more fulfilled: ‘‘ They that take the sword shall perish by 
“the sword.” 


EDWARD JENKS. 


INTELLECT AND INTUITION: A FOOTNOTE 
TO BERGSON AND BRADLEY. 


WO of the most noteworthy contributions to philosophy within 
recent times have been Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality ”’ 
and Bergson’s ‘“‘ Creative Evolution.’’ An interval of twenty 
years separates the issue of these volumes, but they have much in 
common in their subject-matter and in the setting which they give 
to the problem of philosophy, though in the solution of that 
problem each writer follows a line of hisown. The antecedents of 
the writers would not lead us to expect much community of 
thought. One is the French illwminatus, characterised by all the 
scientific acumen of a member of the Institute, aw fait with the 
latest results in psycho-physics and mental pathology, but steadied 
by a strong infusion of Kantian metaphysic. The other is the 
thorough-going transcendentalist, viewing things through the 
medium of the Hegelian dialectic, and yet bringing to the inter- 
pretation of his master a certain British unconventionality which 
leads him into somewhat unorthodox lines of thought. Both 
writers have the gift of vigorous and lucid expression. Bergson, 
as a true child of his nation, never forgets the duty which he owes 
to her as the patroness of an elegant and flowing style. Bradley is 
more of a metaphysician than a littératewr, but his superlative 
ability makes him so much master of his medium of expression 
that his style acquires a distinction all its own. 

Undeniably apart as these writers are in their antecedents, they 
may be said to find a common starting-point in a distrust of the 
discursive reason. The process of relating things, of qualifying 
them with concepts, is regarded by both Bergson and Bradley as 
only a stage on the road to reality. There is indeed a curious 
difference in the way of representing this process. They might 
almost seem to take opposite views of its effect. Bergson’s quarrel 
with intellect is that it introduces immobility into the stream of 
consciousness, breaks it up as it were into frozen blocks. ‘‘ If the 
‘‘intellect were meant for pure theorising, it would take its place 
‘‘ within movement, for movement is reality itself, and immobility 
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“‘is always only apparent or relative. But the intellect is meant 
“for something altogether different. Unless it does violence to 
“itself, it takes the opposite course; it always starts from immo- 
“bility, as if this were the ultimate reality: when it tries to form 
““an idea of movement, it does so by constructing movement 
“‘ out of immobilities put together.’’* Bradley, on the other hand, 
represents the discursive process as producing a kind of unstable 
equilibrium, which is only overcome in the equipoise of the 
absolute. ‘‘ We are hurried off into the eddy of a hopeless process, 
“* since we are forced to go on finding new relations without end. 
‘“The links are united by a link, and this bond of union is a link 
‘*“ which also has two ends; and these require each a fresh link to 
““connect them with the old. . . . The conclusion to which 
*“T am brought is that a relational way of thought—any one that 
*“moves by the machinery of terms and relations—must give 
““appearance, and not truth.’’+ The conclusion is pretty much 
that which Plotinus long ago epitomised in the words odAd 8 6 
dépos,f and which led the neo-Platonist thinker to take refuge in 
the relationless one. The difference between Bergson and Bradley 
in this connection is really one of pictorial representation. The 
fact, which they both seek to enforce, is that of the endless 
disruption which intellect introduces into the unity of conscious- 
ness. 

In the main, the outline of the evolution of consciousness given 
by both writers is the same. Consciousness begins as a vague 
continuum, which shades off into various forms of psychical 
activity, leading on again to an absolute experience, in which all 
differences are transcended. Evolution, indeed, is not understood 
by them in exactly the same sense. In the one case, it is dialectical 
or logical, in the other case, psychological. ‘‘‘ Higher’ and 
** “ lower,’ ’’ says Bradley, ‘‘ terms which imply always a standard 
** and end, would in philosophy be applied solely to designate rank. 
‘* Natural science would still be free, as now, to use, or even to 
‘“ abuse, such terms at its pleasure, and to allow them any degree of 
‘meaning which is found convenient. Progress for philosophy 
‘* would never have any temporal sense, and it could matter nothing 
‘* if the word elsewhere seemed to bear little or no other. 

‘*In a complete philosophy the whole world of appearance would 
‘‘be set out as a progress. It would show a development of 
‘principle though not a succession in time. Every sphere of 
‘“experience would be measured by the absolute standard, and 
** would be given a rank answering to its own relative merits and 
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** defects.’’* Time is to Bradley a mere appearance. To Bergson, 
on the other hand, time or duration is the most real thing in the 
universe. Evolution is a temporal one in the truest sense of the 
term. The absolute, he says, ‘‘is of psychological and not of 
‘‘ mathematical nor logical essence. It lives with us, like us, but in 
“‘certain aspects infinitely more concentrated and more gathered up 
‘‘in itself, it endures.’’+ Bradley, however, admits the necessity 
even in the consideration of ultimate questions of trespassing at 
times within the bounds of the psychological. ‘‘ The meta- 
“‘ physician who is no psychologist runs great dangers. For he 
“‘ must take up, and must work upon, the facts about the soul; and, 
“‘if he has not tried to learn what they are, the risk is very 
‘““serious.’’{ Room, of course, is made by Bradley for the temporal 
series within the region of appearance, and the development of the 
temporal consciousness is evidently to be taken as a replica of the 
development of the absolute itself. For the purpose of this paper, 
then, it will be possible to overlook the difference in the writer’s 
point of view. We have no intention of dealing with the conten- 
tious question as to the reality of time, raised by Bradley’s book, and 
to which Bergson’s more recent work has given a new emphasis. 
We will content ourselves with a general metaphysical survey of the 
conscious process which may be regarded as comprehending the 
logical and psychological standpoints of the writers. Viewing the 
statements of Bradley and Bergson, then, in this sense, we find 
in them a parallelism which, as already indicated, resolves itself 
into three stages. The first stage is that of the diffused con- 
tinuum from which more definite psychical experiences are 
evolved. This continuum is itself of a psychical character. 
Nature, we may remark, is regarded by both writers as essentially 
psychical in its constitution. ‘‘ We may say,’’ writes Bradley, 
“‘that there is no being or fact outside of that which is commonly 
‘““called psychical existence.’’§ He uses the word sentience to 
describe this primordial element out of which more perfect forms of 
life are built up. Consciousness, or some modification of it, is the 
name which Bergson gives to the first stage of reality. ‘‘ If our 
“‘ analysis is correct, it is consciousness, or rather supra-conscious- 
“ness, that is at the origin of life. Consciousness, or supra- 
“consciousness, is the name for the rocket whose extinguished 
“‘ fragments fall back as matter; consciousness, again, is the name 
“‘for that which subsists of the rocket itself, passing through the 
‘fragments and lighting them up into organisms.’’|| From this 
* Appearance and Reality, p. 408. 
Creative Evolution, p. 315 (the italics are Bergson’s). 
+ Appearance and Reality, p. 76. 
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inchoate psychical substance then a more definite order of things 
has been evolved. The statements of the two writers on this 
subject, though couched in somewhat different terms, show a 
coincidence of idea which is very striking. Thus Bradley: ‘‘ The 
‘relation of the self to the not-self is theoretical and practical. In 
the first we have, generally, perception or intelligence; in the 
second we have desire and will. It is impossible for me here to 
point out the distinct nature of each; and still less can I say 
anything on their development from one root. What seems to 
me certain is that both these forms of relation are secondary 
products. Every soul either exists or has existed at a stage where 
there was no self and no not-self, neither ego nor object in any 
sense whatever. But in what way thought and will have emerged 
from this basis—-this whole of feeling given without relation— 
I cannot here discuss.’’* And Bergson: ‘‘ As matter is deter- 
mined by intelligence, as there is between them an evident 
agreement, we cannot make the genesis of the one without 
making the genesis of the other. An identical process must have 
cut at matter and the intellect, at the same time, from a stuff that 
contained both.’’+ Or put side by side these two statements :— 
Will and thought, in the sense in which we know them, clearly 
are not primary. They are developed from a basis which is not 
yet either, and which never can fully become so.’’f ‘“‘ We may 
surmise that they (intelligence and instinct) began by being 
implied in each other, that the original psychical activity included 
both at once, and that, if we went far enough back into the past, 
we should find instincts more nearly approaching intelligence 
than those of our insects, intelligence nearer to instinct than that 
of our vertebrates, intelligence and instinct being, in this elemen- 
“tary condition, prisoners of a matter which they are not yet able 
“to control.’’§ 

The parallelism is incomplete in this respect that the Dichotomy 
which Bradley describes as arising in consciousness is not that 
of intellect and intuition (intuition and instinct being different 
aspects of the same tendency) with which Bergson has made us 
familiar, and which we have taken as the title of this paper, but 
that of intellect and will. The term intuition is reserved by 
Bradley, as we shall see, for a higher phase of experience. The 
term feeling, again, is often used by Bradley to describe the 
common stock of consciousness from which the various psychical 
activities are generated, though he also accords it its customary 
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place in the tripartite division of the modes of consciousness. We 
may say, however, that the evolution of consciousness as described 
by both writers has so far followed the same general lines. 

When, however, we proceed to the second stage of that evolution, 
the differences of method become more pronounced. There is, 
first, a technical difficulty which must be touched on. Continuity 
in the same sense is not ascribed by both writers to the stream of 
development. For Bergson it proceeds rather on ramifying lines. 
‘‘ The cardinal error,’’ he writes in a passage which is printed in 
italics, ‘‘ which, from Aristotle onwards, has vitiated most of the 
‘‘ philosophies of nature, is to see in vegetative, instinctive, and 
‘“ rational life three successive degrees of the development of one 
‘“and the same tendency, whereas they are three divergent direc- 
‘“ tions of an activity that has split up as it grew.’’** So closely does 
Bradley adhere to the logical and timeless standpoint in his con- 
sideration of his subject, that such a thing as an animal stage in 
the evolution of life does not come within his purview. He does, 
however, throw a glance in the passing at the scientific conception 
of a pre-organic state,t to which he allows a certain speculative 
value, and so far he may be said to follow the Aristotelian tradition. 
But this, again, is a difference of method which is not vital to our 
discussion. What we are concerned with is the history of con- 
sciousness as it unfolds itself on the human plane, which, as we 
have already said, is a counterpart of the larger history. And here, 
at the second stage of evolution, a serious divergence between the 
two philosophers appears in the réle which they ascribe to thought 
or intellect. Bradley belongs to a school which naturally holds 
the intellect in veneration, so that he could not readily be a party 
to assigning to it a subordinate place in the hierarchy of mental 
powers. He is at pains to affirm the equal rights of the members 
of that hierarchy. While each in itself is unable to lead us into 
the kingdom of reality, each has its contribution to make to the 
final conquest of that kingdom. ‘“‘ Feeling, thought, and volition, 
““ have all defects which suggest something higher. But in that 
‘“higher unity no fraction of anything is lost. For each one-sided 
““aspect, to gain itself, blends with that which seemed opposite, 
‘‘ and the product of this fusion keeps the riches of ali.’’+ Indeed, 
so mindful is Bradley of the transcendental rock from which he is 
hewn, that he virtually makes thought a primus inter pares, inas- 
much as through it alone can the truth of any synthesis of reality 
be ascertained. ‘“‘ But to think of anything which can exist quite 
““outside of thought I agree is impossible. . . . And there is 
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‘““no impossibility in thought’s existing as an element, and no 
““ self-contradiction in its own judgment that it is less than the 
‘“‘universe. . . . The entire reality will be merely the object 
“thought out, but thought out in such a way that mere thinking 
““is absorbed.’’* Intellect, while it may not give us absolute 
experience, gives us absolute truth. ‘‘ The difference drawn 
‘“ between absolute and finite truth must none the less be upheld. 
“For the former, in a word, is not intellectually corrigible. There 
‘“is no intellectual alteration which could possibly, as general 
“truth, bring it nearer to ultimate Reality. . . . Absolute 
““truth is corrected only by passing outside the intellect. It is 
““ modified only by taking in the remaining aspects cf 
*S experience.’ + 
If ethically Bergson owes something to transcendentalism, 
metaphysically he is a pure product of the pragmatic tendencies of 
our time. Intellect is not only subsequent in arrival, but entirely 
secondary in function. It would perhaps be unfair to say that he 
makes it the drudge of consciousness; but he certainly reduces it 
to the rank of a demiurge working up the materials of conscious- 
ness for practical exploitation. ‘‘ The essential function of our 
““intellect, as the evolution of life has fashioned it, is to be a light 
‘““for our conduct, to make ready for an action on things, to fore- 
“see, for a given situation, the events, favourable or unfavourable, 
‘“which may follow thereupon.’’t Intelligence bears essentially 
on the relations between a given situation and the means of 
utilising it.§ ‘‘ Intelligence, in its natural state, aims at a prac- 
“tically useful end.’’|| Bergson altogether discounts intellect as 
a source of the true knowledge of reality. ‘‘ The intellectual 
““tendencies innate to-day, which life must have created in the 
““course of its evolution, are not at all meant to supply us with 
““an explanation of life: they have something else to do.’ He 
speaks again of “‘ the darkness of the night, in which the intellect 
““teaves us.’’** It is intuition that will lead us into life’s own 
‘“domain.’’tt Intelligence ‘‘ goes all round life, taking from out- 
“‘ side the greatest possible number of views of it . . . it is 
“to the very inwardness of life that intuition leads us.’’tt 
In this intermediate stage of reality then, which is for us the 
all-important stage as that in which we become conscious of 
ourselves, Bradley and Bergson seem to take up positions 
* Ibid, p. 167, 168, 182. 
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diametrically opposite to one another, and to advance respectively 
an intellectual and an intuitional interpretation of experience. For 
Bradley the criterion of truth is to be found in the rational con- 
sciousness, while Bergson, on the other hand, has grave doubts as 
to the validity of intellectual judgments. We are tempted to call 
Bradley as a witness against the extravagance, as we consider it, 
of Bergson’s philippic against the intellect, and to hail him as 
the defender of the claims of reason. But in spite of his intellectual 
leanings, Bradley cannot be claimed as an ally of the intellectualists. 
While parting company at the intermediate stage of experience, 
Bradley and Bergson meet again at the final stage. Bradley, 
indeed, has prepared us from the first for the abdication by intellect 
of its own authority. Intellect is only an appearance, though one 
of the highest of appearances. Reason by introducing the rational 
form into experience vitiates its own work; reality can only be 
attained by surmounting this scaffold of dialectic, and arriving at 
immediacy and self-subsistence. It is true, as we have seen, that 
an element of experience is lost in the consummation of reality. 
No movement of the relational consciousness is without its 
significance, no pulse of the emotional nature is vain. They are 
all alike gathered up and embodied in the final dispensation of 
things. Unfortunately, however, for the acceptance of these 
assurances, when Bradley attempts to give us a clearer impression 
of the character of this dispensation, he does so in terms of one 
element in experience, and that the lowest. ‘‘In mere feeling,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ or immediate presentation, we have the experience of a 
‘‘whole. This whole contains diversity, and, on the other hand, 
‘“‘is not parted by relations. Such an experience, we must admit, 
‘‘is most imperfect and unstable, and its inconsistencies lead us 
*“at once to transcend it. Indeed, we hardly possess it as more 
‘“than that which we are in the act of losing. But it serves to 
“suggest to us the general idea of a total experience, where will 
“‘and thought and feeling may all once more be one.’’* Again, 
‘“This total unity of experience, I have pointed out, cannot, as 
‘such, be directly verified. We know its nature, but in outline 
‘“only, and not in detail. Feeling, as we have seen, supplies us 
“‘with a positive idea of non-relational unity. The idea is 
‘““imperfect, but is sufficient to serve as a positive basis.’’+ Once 
more: ‘‘ Such a whole State would possess in a superior form that 
““immediacy which we find (more or less) in feeling; and in this 
“‘ whole all divisions would be healed up.’’t This apparent return 
on the part of Bradley to the stage of sentience is something of an 
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anti-climax, and has been the subject of severe comment in 
idealistic quarters. Bradiey has given usa stone for bread. After 
turning on the lights of reason, he extinguishes them again in a 
darkness that is little relieved by the operation. Or, if we may 
be permitted one more simile, after all our wanderings in the 
wilderness of appearance, he leads us out at a point not very far 
from where we entered. And, as Bradley gives to feeling rather 
than to reason the supremacy in the end, so Bergson finds 
the goal of evolution in intuition rather than in intellect. 
Intuition is the last word in philosophy and life. ‘‘ These 
“fleeting intuitions, which light up their object only at distant 
“intervals, philosophy ought to seize, first to sustain them, then 
““to expand them, and so to unite them together. The more it 
““advances in this work, the more will it perceive that intuition 
‘“is mind itself, and, in a certain sense, life itself.”’** ‘‘ To the 
“eyes of a philosophy that attempts to reabsorb intellect in 
‘intuition, many difficulties vanish or become light. But such 
““a doctrine does not only facilitate speculation; it gives us also 
““more power to act and to live.’’+ 

The question may then be asked: Do Bradley and Bergson 
really suppose that experience can be resolved into one of its 
constituent elements, that this single formula of feeling or intuition 
is adequate to the interpretation of reality? A little reading 
between the lines will show that they are far from satisfied with 
any such summary conclusion to the whole process of experience. 
In spite of their suspicion of the rationalising faculty as an organ 
of absolute knowledge, they cannot shut their eyes to the traces 
of its influence in the final adjustment. Bradley allows his 
analytical acumen in the exposure of the contradictions of the 
relational consciousness to carry him away. We are quite prepared 
to concede to Bradley that dialectic in itself will not place reality 
in our hands, or lead us into the citadel of living truth. But, 
surely, if the relational stage of consciousness has its significance, 
as Bradley himself believes it has, then its effect must be seen in 
the clearer definition of the continuum which is the ground-work 
of experience. Bradley himself says: ‘‘ From such an experience 
‘fof unity below relations we can rise to the idea of a superior 
‘‘unity above them.’’§ But in what can that superiority consist, 
except in the enrichment which the relations have contributed to 
the whole? Similarly, when Bradley speaks of ‘‘ thought being 
‘‘present in a higher intuition,’’|| does he not imply that it is 
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the qualifying of intuition by thought that gives it its superiority C4 
It is in some such sense we must receive his fuller statement: 
‘We can form the general idea of an absolute intuition in which 
‘‘ phenomenal distinctions are merged, a whole become immediate 
‘‘at a higher stage without losing any richness.’’* 

When we turn to Bergson, we find that, in his case also, the 
exclusion of intellect from the final settlement is not really so 
absolute as he would at times lead us to suppose. In a passage 
which may be taken ag summing up the case for intellectual 
intuition, he makes use of expressions which are strangely 
reminiscent of Kant’s dictum: ‘‘ Thoughts without content are 
‘‘empty, perceptions without conceptions are blind.’ “‘ Intelli- 
‘‘ gence,’’ says Bergson, ‘‘ remains the Iuminous nucleus around 
‘‘ which instinct, even enlarged and purified into intuition, forms 
‘only a vague nebulosity. But, in default of knowledge properly 
‘‘so called, reserved to pure intelligence, intuition may enable us 
‘to grasp what it is that intelligence fails to give us, and indicate 
‘‘the means of supplementing it. . . . But, though it thereby 
‘transcends intelligence, it is from intelligence that has come 
““the push that has made it rise to the point it has reached. 
‘Without intelligence, it would have remained in the form of 
‘“instinct, rivetted to the special object of its practical interest.’’+ 
The intuition, then, in which we are to take refuge is, after all, 
an intuition clarified by intellect. Read in this light, the statement 
on the previous page has a new significance: ‘‘ By intuition I mean 
““instinct that has become disinterested, self-conscious, capable 
“of reflecting upon its object and of enlarging it indefinitely.’’t 
It seems a pity that Bergson should have sought to exalt intuition 
by his elaborate depreciation of intellect, if intellect is to prove 
so valuable an ally in the end. The fortunes of the two are, on 
Bergson’s own admission, inseparably intertwined. Without 
intellect, intuition would remain the blind unconscious propensity 
of the animal world. 

The fact is that both Bradley and Bergson in their revolt from 
the over-intellectualism, which has been one result of the Hegelian 
movement, have been ready to go to the other extreme and to 
commit themselves to an over-actualism, which is fraught with 
dangers of another kind. When Bradley writes ‘‘ Every flame 
““of passion, chaste or carnal, would still burn in the Absolute 
““unquenched and unabridged, a note absorbed in the harmony 
‘of its higher bliss,’’§ the statement may be capable of an inter- 
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pretation which would bring it intoaccord with idealistic principles,* 
but it suggests a view of reality that is too positive and 
undiscriminating. And when Bergson, on the other hand, writes: 
““ As the smallest grain of dust is bound up with our entire solar 
““system, drawn along with it in -hat undivided movement of 
“* descent which is materiality itself, so all organised beings, from 
““the humblest to the highest, from the first origins of life to the 
““time in which we are, and in all places as in all times, do but 
“evidence a single impulsion, the inverse of the movement of 
“matter, and in itself indivisible. All the living hold together, 
““and all yield to the same tremendous push. The animal takes 
“‘its start on the plant, man bestrides animality, and the whole 
““ of humanity, in space and in time, is one immense army galloping 
““ beside and before and behind each of us in an overwhelming 
““ charge, able to beat down every resistance and to clear the most 
‘“formidable obstacles, perhaps even death ’’t—in this case the 
exclusion of that intellectual discrimination by which alone the 
finite centre of consciousness can maintain itself in being has led 
to the immolation of the individual to the Moloch of reality. 
Reality, no doubt, is the foundation on which any adequate 
philosophical system must be built; but it is only in Reality 
moralised and spiritualised by reason that man can find a true 
resting-place for his nature. 


JoHN MACASKILL. 
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EOGRAPHICALLY, the position of Bohemia in the war is 
worse than that of Poland; politically, its plight is even 
more parlous; temperamentally its condition is infinitely more 
poignant, fraught with ominous possibilities. It may escape the 
fate of Galicia and Russian Poland, which have been as ruthlessly 
ravaged as Belgium, but its future gravely jeopardises the peace 
settlement. The place of Bohemia on the map is symbolic. Goethe 
was constrained to describe it ‘‘a continent within the Continent 
‘‘of Europe,’’ and the aphorism is truer to-day than ever it was. 
For centuries the country has been the battle-ground of Slav and 
Teuton: its tragic past and its unquenchable aspiration for a 
revival of its ancient independent kingdom render its position as 
the ally of the Kaiser and the enemy of Russia—and of England— 
almost comic. To Russia it is bound by the closest ties of racial 
affinity ; with England it claims historical kinship in the long and 
bitter conflict which it waged before the Reformation for religious 
reform. John Huss was inspired by Wycliff, and Bohemian 
historians assert that Wycliff’s importance was greater in their 
country than in ours, inasmuch as the efforts which failed in 
England were for a period successful in Bohemia. Hatred of 
Germany and its ‘‘ Kultur’’ is the dominant note of the Czech 
character. It is imperishably rooted in the stormy past. It has. 
never abated, but has grown in times of peace—a misnomer in 
connection with Bohemia—into undiluted ferocity; and at the 
present juncture this feud must be still further intensified by the 
recollection of the horrible cruelties perpetrated by the Germans: 
in the medizval wars in Bohemia. 

For exactly a century Bohemia has ceased to be passive. 
Following the Napoleonic wars, which left Europe with a legacy 
of national ideals, it awoke to consciousness after close on two 
centuries of virtual non-existence. The battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620 wiped the Bohemians out as a nation, and almost 
exterminated them as a people. The forerunner of the modern 
“ Kultur’ did its work with a thoroughness which has now been 
repeated in Belgium. But, inspired by a purely literary move- 
ment, which revived the ancient language, Bohemia began to live 
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again after the restoration of European peace in 1815, and the 
struggle between Czech and German entered upon a new phase, 
which has steadily increased in vigour. ‘‘ The past of Europe 
“belonged to the Latins, the present belongs to the Teutons, the 
“future to the Slavs,’’ is a saying that may not inaptly explain 
the inspiration of both parties in Bohemia, with interesting 
differences of interpretation as to where the present ends and the 
future begins. The Germanic rule of Bohemia from Vienna has 
been brutal, and the cause of endless strife. It is not very long since 
the Czechs were deemed conspirators against the Government, 
and were so treated, being subjected to intimidation and persecu- 
tion by police spies, and a rigorous press censorship. Bohemia 
was not consulted in the union of Austria and Hungary, and for 
some time refused to send delegates to the Parliament in Vienna. 
For a period, also, it suffered under the galling indignity of a 
cynically unfair manipulation of the electorate, by which a 
majority of German representation was secured. All attempts 
to secure recognition of the Czech language in the courts and in 
the administration were frustrated by obstreperous German 
delegates. Violent obstruction brought the Parliamentary 
machine to a standstill, and culminated in the suspension of 
Bohemian autonomy in 1913. But, all along, the Czechs, showing 
themselves racially dominant by a capacity for absorbing the 
German type by intermarriage, and intoxicated by the extra- 
ordinary spread of their revived language, entered into the 
conflict with all the ardour bubbling up after long years of 
subjection. In that battle they have taken and given no quarter. 

Their persistent challenge to Germany has been embarrassing 
to English travellers anxious to avoid international friction. It 
has been disconcerting—and in the light of the present conflict, 
prophetic—to be assured repeatedly in Prague that ‘‘ Germany 
“is our common enemy.’’ In English, too. For the Czech, with 
all the enthusiasm of which he is capable, acquires our language 


eagerly. Some years ago I attended several functions given to 
a party of English journalists in the Bohemian capital. At 


practically every one of them the speeches were almost entirely in 
English—good English it \was, revealing a knowledge of our 
literature and an excellent comprehension of our history. Even 
in Bohemian villages I have heard English freely spoken. 

The Bohemian hatred of all things German stands sensationally 
vindicated. German is compulsory in the schools, it is the 
business language of the country—a fact reluctantly admitted— 
but Prague has abolished all German name-plates from the 
streets, and the true Bohemian will put his fingers in his ears 
and refuse to listen when he is addressed in the hated tongue. 
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Should you be piloted by a Bohemian through the country, he 
will not fail to point out the dividing-line between the German 
and Czech villages—curiously zig-zag they are round the separate 
lingual enclaves—and plainly intimate that all places not 
‘‘ national ”’ are festering sores. I had an illuminating illustration 
of this. I passed through a Czech village on the day of an annual 
religious procession from a neighbouring ‘‘ German”? village. It 
was the commemoration of a “‘ miracle ’’ which ended an epidemic, 
and to the patron saint buried in the Czech village the German- 
speaking neighbours were permitted to make a pilgrimage of 
gratitude. But the inhabitants themselves remained ostentatiously 
indoors, and the furtive glances of those who walked in trepidation 
through the village streets were eloquent of their fear that the day’s. 
truce might not pass off peacefully. 

At one of the Prague functions which I attended, the French 
Consul, speaking in English which he quaintly maintained held 
the record for bad pronunciation, referred to the historical associa- 
tions of Great Britain, France, and Bohemia, and roused the 
Czechs present to an extraordinary demonstration by hoping for 
a Franco-Bohemian-British alliance. He was vehemently 
denounced by the Neue Freie Presse for his indiscretion, but 
Prague was delighted with his utterance. At every function the 
clow was the singing of the national song with a fervour meant 
to convey a warning and a threat. Vienna has been powerless to 
suppress the singing of this and other Czech songs. In recent 
years it has abandoned the attempt. At the same time official 
recognition of Czech has not been secured. In 1897 a decree was 
promulgated that after a certain date Government officials in 
Bohemia would be required to know both languages; but this led 
to such an outburst of rage on the part of the Germans all over 
Austria that the Cabinet was driven to resignation, and the decree 
was repealed. 

The revival of the ancient language has almost completely driven 
German out of many districts. Its corrosive influence on German 
is unmistakable. Germanism in Bohemia has disintegrated under 
its spread, and the loathing which it has engendered of all things 
Teuton is implacable to a degree startling to the onlooker. 
Equally, the apotheosis for which it has been responsible is 
impressive. Its literature has transformed the country. It is 
spoken and sung on the stage—I have heard modern operas and 
Shaw and Pinero in Czech—and, were it possible, the extreme 
Nationalists would banish German absolutely. Intensive culture 
of the national spirit has been accompanied by a brooding over 
the tyranny and subordination of the past, that has bred a thirst 
for vengeance. The doctrine of ‘‘ frightfulness ’’ was a terror to 
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the Czech before it startled the world with its recent application. 
He knew from the study of history, which is his real faith in a 
future state, that at the first scratch the Prussian would reveal, 
the Hun. 

With much animosity ever present, rioting breaks out in Prague 
on the slightest provocation ; and, little as news is allowed to filter 
through to us, it is apparent that a state of feeling exists at the 
present moment that must inevitably lead to serious results. The 
Czechs, savage under the heel of Germanisation at the best of 
times, are suspect whatever their patriotism. When the fiery ones 
among them harangued the English journalists to impress upon 
them their own deep-seated and inflexible conviction that Berlin 
was a danger to Europe, that a war would ensue with the Slav 
carrying the banner of liberty to which England would be com- 
pelled to rally, their fulminations were not always completely 
translated, though their more moderate colleagues did not agree 
that the forecast was hopelessly fantastic. But the Czech has proved 
the Cassandra of European politics. True, six years ago the Czechs 
almost formally renounced Russia with an explicit expression of 
disgust. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
was not at all to their liking. Vienna, they saw, was becoming a 
mere appanage of Berlin. But the Russian diplomatic defeat 
opened their eyes to the hopelessness of the Tsar as a standard- 
bearer, and drew from them a condemnation of the anti- 
civilising policy of Petrograd. Time will unveil all the factors 
in the German preparation of years for being ‘‘ pushed into war ”’ 
in 1914, but assuredly the speech of Dr. Kramarz, the Czech 
leader, in the Austrian Reichsrath, on June 3rd, 1909, must have 
been unctuously pleasant reading in Wilhelmstrasse and the 
Ballplatz. That which England, France, and Russia feared most, 
he said, and that which was most dreaded by the Slavs of Austria, 
had taken place—the establishment of an Austro-German bloc 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic. Then came this cry of 
anguish :— 


‘“‘We must bow our heads before the irresistible might of 
Germany. Our dream of a rapprochement with Russia was the 
dream of a child.” 


In those words Bohemians plumbed the depths of despair, for 
until then they had expressed kinship with Nicholas II. even when 
he had been in the black books of most people. I have heard 
many excuses for the Tsar from the Czechs, but never a solitary 
good word for the Kaiser. War makes stranger bed-fellows than 
adversity, and a mighty struggle in which the Russophobe of 
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yesterday now cheers the Tsar, is not calculated to find the Czech 
an active anti-Slav, or a passive pro-Teuton. The revolution that 
brought England and Japan into the greatest conflict in 
history as allies of Russia must be to the Bohemian as a sign 
_ from heaven. Besides, there was quick reaction in 1909, and the 
Slavonic Union was formed. The promise to the Poles cannot 
fail to have roused the Czechs to look upon the war as the means 
of deliverance from the hated thraldom. They have every justifica- 
tion for deeming themselves prophets. For long years they have 
been a living witness of the unalloyed evil of Germanic dominance 
and its illimitable and insensate ambition. And not merely from 
the Bohemian point of view the fight for freedom that has been 
precipitated will be futile if they are not permitted to share in 
the benefits. 

With its historic conscience and racial separateness buttressed 
by a pride in the magnificent resources and beauty of its country 
and the progressive spirit of its people, with whom education is 
a passion, Bohemia will insist on contributing a distinct pencil- 
mark in the re-drawing of the map of Europe. The Czechs know 
exactly what they want. They do not seek a restoration of ancient 
territorial grandeur, although they recall with emotion the rule of 
Premys! Ottakar II. in the thirteenth century, extending from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic. To-day the ambition of a new Kingdom 
of Bohemia is restricted to Bohemia and its sister states of 
Moravia and Austrian Silesia. Bohemia is the unwilling conscript 
among the combatants, linked, by press-gang methods, to her 
traditional foe, from whom she can expect nothing. Germany’s 
success will mean for her a repetition of the calamity of the White 
Mountain. A Germany, flushed with victory and the mandate it 
would mean to suffocate all individuality under a carpet of 
‘““IKultur,’’ ravenous, also, for the world-power then within its 
clutch, would show even more vindictive lust than it did in the 
Middle Ages to exterminate the Bohemian nation that stands in 
its path to the Adriatic. And, ‘conversely, the Allies, if 
triumphant, will secure no peace in Central Europe until the 
gratitude and friendship of the Bohemians are obtained by the 
re-establishment of their kingdom and national life. 


M. J. LANDA. 


INTENSIVE FARMING IN FLANDERS. 


HE necessity of growing more foodstuffs in this country has 
perhaps never been so evident as it is now. That the 
population of these islands does not obtain from its land all that 
it could is no longer contested. Thus the question arises—Can- 
not we take.advantage of the considerable numbers of Belgians, 
especially from Flanders, to whom we are giving hospitality, to 
learn something about their methods of intensive farming? 
Could not, let us say, several County Councils, especially in those 
counties where there are patches of a lighter soil, establish a 
number of small farms, upon which Flemish farmers would show 
us what they get from the land, and how they manage to get it? 
Anyone who will refer to the splendid book of Seebohm 
Rowntree, ‘‘ Lessons from Belgium,’’ will see that there is no 
shame to take such lessons. Belgium obtains from its 4,000,000 
acres of cultivated land no less than £80,000,000 of home-grown 
foodstuffs, which means £20 on the average from each acre of the 
cultivated area, whereas the Danes, whose agriculture is also 
intensive, obtain only £6 per acre of the cultivated area, the French 
only £5 9s., and Great Britain only £4. Of course, everyone 
knows that there are in this country admirably managed farms, 
which could be taken as models for all Europe. But it is not upon 
the exceptions that the richness of the country is based: it depends 
much more upon the yield of the mass of the small farms. My 
studies of the small farms of Flanders during several visits before 
the war have convinced me that in Belgium, as elsewhere, the high 
returns from the land are due to the great mass of the small farmers. 


I. 


The two provinces of Flanders, Western and Eastern, with their 
average population of 762 souls per square mile (891 in the eastern 
portion), belong to the most densely inhabited portions of Europe. 
Their population has remained to a great extent agricultural, and 
not only all the food required by the inhabitants was obtained till 
lately from the soil, but foodstuffs were exported in large quantities. 
At a time when complaints about ‘‘ the rural exodus’ were heard 
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on all sides, Flanders remained an exception. With the aid of 
friends in Ghent, who, from their infancy, knew the life of the 
farmers around them, I visited some of the farms and collected 
materials which may be of interest to English readers. 

, The suggestion that the soil of Flanders is exceptionally fertile, 
or the climate exceptionally favourable, must be excluded, as 
de Laveleye has shown in his classical work, Essai sur la population 
rurale de la Belgique. ‘‘A soil,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ both sandy and wet, 
‘‘ containing no lime, and with a subsoil of ferrugineous tuff and 
‘‘ gravel, exposed in many places to inundations and swamping— 
‘*this was the land from which the Flemish population had to 
“obtain its food. Of the various soils cultivated by man few are 
‘“equally ungrateful.’”’ Its present fertility is entirely due to the 
work of many generations. The value which the Flemish popu- 
lation attach to the land, and in virtue of which they will not leave 
the smallest plot uncultivated, may be observed even before one 
leaves Ghent. Nota bit of temporarily vacant land on the outskirts 
of the town can be seen anywhere. Horticultural establishments, 
market gardens, and dairy farms begin to make their appearance 
before you have issued from the suburbs. And as soon as you 
have left behind you the last buildings, you are at once amidst 
a rural population. I have visited a number of these farms in the 
suburbs. The small and simple house, the courtyard, the cow 
sheds, the stables, and the pigsty, are so disposed as to spare every 
available foot for culture. In most cases dairy-farming is com- 
bined with market-gardening. It would not pay, the farmers say, 
to work the one without the other. By the side of every dairy farm 
there is, therefore, a market-garden, upon which the manure 
derived from the farm is utilised. And there are in most cases 
also a few glass houses, or at least a few frames for raising young 
plants and forcing early vegetables. All these farms look 
prosperous, and although their occupiers may have to move at any 
time, they keep their little establishments in beautiful order. In 
most cases only two or three cows are kept, or even only one. Very 
often there is no horse, and in this case the cart with the milk and 
the vegetables is taken to town by two harnessed dogs, aided by 
the farmer. There are hundreds of such dairy-and-garden 
farmers in the immediate neighbourhood of Ghent, all working 
without the help of hired labour. Most of them succeed so well 
that, after a number of years, they either become the owners of the 
land, or remove further into the country in order to take larger farms. 

I made the acquaintance of ‘one of these farmers, who was 
described as wealthy. The farm was his own property. He 
kept five cows, one horse, and a good many pigs. The house 
and all the buildings were small, neat, and built close to one 
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another, while 400 vergées (about one acre and a haif), were kept 
under cultivation. Two cool greenhouses, each 130 feet long, were 
stocked from top to bottom with cauliflower plants, early peas, 
celery plants, &c., all in pots; while outdoors the well-manured 
beds were already prepared to receive, as soon as the great frosts 
would be over, the young plants of early vegetables, cauliflowers, 
carrots, peas, lettuce, and all sorts of greens and sweet herbs, of 
which the Belgians make their delicious soups. From these out- 
door beds the early crops are usually taken in the first days of May, 
although the climate is colder than the climate of Kent. Perhaps 
there is a little more sunshine. The farmer’s wife, a bright, 
intelligent woman who spoke good French, laughed when I 
suggested something to her about ‘‘the dead season ”’ on the farm. 


‘Her husband, herself, her old mother, a young labourer, and the 


girl-servant had plenty of work all the year round, and in summer 
they had to take an additional help. Five people having plenty to 
do on a farm of less than one acre and a half, summer and winter 
alike, explains how they manage to get from this small area the 
staple food for themselves, their four or five cows, as many pigs, 
and the horse. In reality they buy only bran and beetroot refuse 
from the sugar factories to feed their live stock. I was told that 
the cows yielded a daily average of at least 100 litres (88 quarts) 
of milk. They are milked three times a day, and the early 
morning’s milk is taken to Ghent by the farmer’s wife herself in 
the horse-cart. She has in the town a number of regular customers 
for milk, butter, and vegetables. The second and third milkings 
go to make butter, while the skimmed milk feeds the calves and the 
pigs. A few days before my visit they sold an eight-days’ old calf 
for 32s. Every year they sell also pigs. ‘‘Our pigs are 
“well fed,’’ the farmer’s wife said, ‘‘and they always weigh at 
“feast 200 kilos ’’ (440 lbs.). The vegetables bring in about £60 
a year. 


EH: 


The dairy-and-market-gardening farms do not extend, as a rule, 
more than two or three miles from town. Further on begins 
field agriculture and cattle rearing. Even these are, however, on 
a small scale, larger farms being found in Flanders only on heavy 
soil, upon which heavy ploughs have to be used, and a larger capital 
is consequently required. With light soil a farm of twenty acres 
is considered large; the average is from three to fifteen acres, while 
farms of one acre are not uncommon. One may judge of the small 
size of most holdings by the number and the size of the corn stacks 
on them. In'the neighbourhood of Ghent I have rarely seen farms 
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with three or four stacks; the immense majority had only one or 
two, and these were farms of from three to eight acres. But I saw 
also much smaller farms, having less than one acre of land, and 
in this case there would be only one tiny stack standing close to 
the cottage, while the emerald green with which nearly half of the 
farmer’s land was covered—it was in January—told me that next 
year the family of this homestead would still have their own bread. 
There is no exaggeration in saying that in the neighbourhood 
of Ghent the average size of the farms is not more than four to 
six acres each, which would give 100 to 150 farms to the 
square mile. 

It was most interesting and instructive to walk in this part of 
the country. J went one morning to a neighbouring village. It 
was a market-day, in the deepest part of the winter, and yet what 
impressed me most was the intensity of life on the road. Those 
who have lived amongst the peasants will surely understand what 
such animation means. To see them returning from the 
market—some leading by a rope a milch cow, or a young bull, 
or a couple of pigs, others bringing with them new agricultural 
implements which rattled in their carts as they drove by, and yet 
others bringing various products of the town industries in their 
baskets—such a sight means that these people not only work on 
the land, but that they work for themselves. And when I saw 
a young husband and wife struggling with a frisky heifer, which 
they led by a rope, I knew at once that they must have a home 
of their own, and were not mere hired labourers who have nothing 
to look forward to. Horse-carts and dog-carts, cattle, and numbers 
of people marching with their huge baskets on their shoulders, 
were crowding on the road, and this activity of rural life on a 
market-day shows, better than anything else, that there is plenty 
of work and prosperity in the country. 

In the country I found the same careful treatment of the land 
as in the suburbs of the city. Plough-land, which may be sown 
with rye or wheat, is what the Flemish peasant values most, and 
he spares no labour to render every square yard of his farm suitable 
for the plough. It is the constant pre-occupation of the farmer 
to transform the lower meadow-land into plough-land. On the 
small farms one can see how in every slight depression of the fields 
there is a carefully deposited little heap of road-scrapings and other 
rubbish, maybe brought together little by little by the children, 
in order to fill it up and thus level the field. And, equally, every 
slight swelling of the ground is levelled down. I saw fields in 
which the upper layer of vegetable mould had been taken off ; then 
the sand below had been excavated to a certain depth and sold; 
and finally the mould had been replaced so as to make the field 
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quite even. Only the lowest portions of the land are given to 
meadow, and no labour is spared in irrigating and manuring 
them, so as to obtain wonderful crops of hay. 

Strict economy in land is the rule. Hedges are kept only along 
the main roads and the main ditches, and then they are only made 
of such bushes as give fuel wood. The plough is brought very 
close to the edge of the hedge, and the narrow slip that is left 
is cultivated, down to the very roots of the bushes, with the spade, 
and then clover will be sown upon that border, to bring up a few 
rabbits. Even the meagre vegetation along the roadsides is 
utilised ; the shepherd every day takes his sheep along the country 
roads, as they always find something to nibble on the roadsides 
and on the borders of the ditches. 

The Flemish villages contain but few families which have nothing 
to do with agriculture. They are truly agricultural villages, even 
though the holdings of each family are very small asa rule. Most 
of the staple food is still home-grown. It is the same with those 
half-farmers who hold so little land that they must work on the 
larger farms. They are generally very poor, but they still get 
their staple food from their little plots. The remainder will be 
got by the family carrying on in the winter some domestic industry. 
Numbers of such industries are giving work to the Flemish 
peasants. In the villages hundreds of thousands of sabots are 
made of the wood of the poplars, which are such favourite trees 
in the Flemish landscape. Wooden utensils, wicker furniture, 
baskets, ropes, and many other articles of general use are fabricated 
in the small village houses. In some of the cottages one finds 
knitting-machines and hand-looms, to say nothing of hand-made 
lace. Some of the finest lace sold in the high-class shops of 
Belgium is made in the dim light of a cottage window. 


iT: 


Serious farming begins with those who hold five to ten acres 
of land, and this class constitutes the true backbone of the 
agricultural population. What the speciality of this class of 
farmers is it would be difficult to say. They utilise the land in 
any productive manner, and they make money out of everything— 
butter, cheese, rabbits, poultry, green and root crops, vegetables, 
cereals, &c. The thousands of Ostend rabbits carried away by 
large steamers to England are all collected from such small farms 
one by one, and rarely more than half-a-dozen at a time. Honey, 
poultry, millions of eggs, exported every year, come in small 
quantities from the same little homesteads. It is interesting to 
note that this production on a small scale not only answers its 
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purpose of growing considerable quantities of foodstuffs, but that 
it seems to be the best method all round. Large poultry farms, 
I was told, as well as the attempts to breed rabbits on a large 
scale, have repeatedly ended in failure, while the small farmers 
make a good income out of both. The rabbits seem to thrive 
best in small families. A dozen of them are usually kept in a 
corner of the yard, and are fed on all sorts of vegetable refuse. 
Two breeds a year are uSually sold, a large fat rabbit fetching 
fifteen pence. The poultry, too, require no special attention when 
the hens can be allowed to run free, and little food is required 
in addition to what they find themselves. The new-laid eggs 
which my friends at Ghent had in the midst of winter came from 
a neighbouring farm, where they were obtained without more 
trouble than to let the hens roost in the dry shelter of 
the loft of the house. This is a widespread fashion, and it 
is quite usual to see at the side of the small farmhouse some simple 
contrivance which permits the hens to reach the loft and to roost 
therein. The variety of plants grown on these farms is 
astounding, for, besides the cereals, the green crops for fodder, 
and the root crops, quite a number of plants are cultivated for 
industrial purposes—such as colza, flax, chicory, hops, &c. Owing 
to the variety of cultures, the fields in Flanders retain all the 
year round their pleasing aspect. Immediately after the cereal crops 
have been taken in, the soil is re-occupied by some sort of plants 
for a catch crop. It need hardly be said that on such farms of 
from five to eight acres a horse is not always kept. The ploughing 
and the harrowing are often done by hiring a ploughman, and the 
remaining work is done with the spade. No labourer is kept in 
such cases; it is the husband, the wife, and the children (after they 
have left school) who work, and they all work hard. Even the 
farm dog is kept more as a worker than as a watch; he works at 
the wheel of the well to pump water, he helps to cart the manure to 
the field, and, aided by the farmer, pulls the loaded cart to 
market. 


FV: 


A still higher class of farmers are those who own or hold from 
fifteen to twenty acres of land. We visited one such farm, which 
my friends considered as typical of this class. It comprises six 
hectares (sixteen acres), which are rented at £30 a year, with an 
additional small piece of land elsewhere, rented separately; and 
two items only, butter and fattened cattle, are produced here for 
sale. Farmers, as a rule, do not like to be questioned about their 
incomes; but what the man and his wife told me themselves was 
sufficiently instructive. They had 12 acres under the plough— 
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4% acres under wheat, four fields of 13 acres each under oats, 
clover, potatoes, and carrots respectively, and 1} acres under 
beetroot. However, owing to the catch crops, each field was 
meant to give two crops a year. This is the rule all over Flanders. 
Thus rye or wheat, sown in October and harvested in July, is 
followed by a crop of turnips which will be dug up in January. 
In the sheds we saw four milch cows—splendid creatures, which 
gave 150 litres (132 quarts) of milk a day, as I could ascertain 
from the cards delivered by the Co-operative Dairy to acknow- 
ledge the daily receipts. There were, besides, two heifers, two 
calves, two young bulls, one horse, two old pigs and twelve young 
ones. Some poultry were running about. All the human beings 
on the farm (four in the family and one labourer), and all their 
live-stock, found their food on the land belonging to this farm, 
although it covered, with the additional plot, less than eighteen 
acres. Ata distance of six miles from Ghent, the farmer finds no 
advantage in sending his milk to town, and prefers to take it to 
the Co-operative Creamery for butter. There the cream is taken 
off by means of a separator, and the skimmed milk is returned to 
the farmer, who uses it for fattening his cattle. I saw the cards 
delivered every week from the Co-operative Creamery, and it 
appeared that the farmer’s account for the butter sold by the 
Creamery amounted to £2 10s. per week in January, which repre- 
sents a good income for the small quantity of land that was held 
in this case. Altogether, the Co-operative Creamery is highly 
spoken of by the farmers. It would be difficult to find out the 
total product of the eighteen acres. Very probably the farmer could 
not tell himself. At any rate, for butter alone he gets about 4130 
from his four cows every year. Such results are obtained, of 
course, only in small farming and only by means of very hard work. 

In visiting Flemish farmers, I found, however, that the women 
work too hard, and therefore have no time left to render their 
homes a little more comfortable. Close contact with the English- 
woman would teach the Flemish peasant-woman how to make the 
living-room more cheerful. The absence of cosiness in the houses 
is striking, and no progress seems to have been made for the last 
thirty years. All these small farmers have money, for they repre- 
‘sent the most thrifty and saving portion of the population. Unfor- 
tunately, unscrupulous company promoters and bogus bankers 
make the same ravages as in France. They are perpetually 
attacking the small farmers’ savings, and tempting them by 
promises of high dividends, only to swindle them. 

Reviewing the causes which contribute to keep the small 
agriculturist on the soil in Flanders, it must be said that, with 
all his ability and love of the land, he would hardly be able to 
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Struggle against all the adversities that a farmer has to face 
nowadays, were it not for the support he finds in the traditions 
and manner of life of his country. The conditions of land tenure 
are certainly the most important; but the help which the peasant 
derives from men of science, the low rates of transport on the 
railways, the market-places in the large towns, the weekly fairs, 
and, above all, the spirit of sociability and co-operation which has 
been retained in the Flemish villages since medizval times—all 
these are so many causes which help him to retain his connection 
with the land. Yet I have no desire to represent the Flemish tillers 
of the soil as a modern Arcadia. On the contrary, they are in 
need of many serious changes, above all in land tenure. The 
land, which is mostly in the hands of the rich, is rented too high, 
and the rents, as de Laveleye pointed out, are increased so rapidly 
that the peasants are very far from deriving from the land all the 
wealth which their wonderful skill and labour deserve. Besides, 
the land is exposed to all sorts of speculation. Again the farmer 
wants much more leisure and education, and much less taxation. 
He works too hard, and the life he lives is too poor. The progress 
and the wonders of modern civilisation do not reach him. The 
necessity of urgent change is thus apparent in Flanders, as it is 
all the world over. But the main point is that the Flemish system 
of small farms and intensive culture has kept the population from 
deserting the land. In consequence, the cost of living is much 
lower than in countries which have to import their food, when it 
unavoidably becomes a matter of speculation for swarms of 
middlemen. 
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Tite eA TIS Ole GLoOky. 


HE profound melancholy, closely associated with want of faith 
and spiritual apathy, which lay close under the brilliant 
surface of things in the eighteenth century, is perhaps best 
exemplified by the fact that Gray’s Elegy, which, despite its 
splendid art, is redolent of this melancholy, was recited by one 
of our greatest commanders, James Wolfe, as he was rowed by 
night to the scene of his supreme triumph and his death. The 
line, ‘‘ The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’’ haunted his 
imagination; he no doubt had, as every brave soldier who thinks 
must have in the hours preceding action, forebodings of death, 
though none of defeat. Yet the famous line is as shallow in 
philosophy as it is trite in form. The fact that we may achieve 
glory, but that we must die, did not depress or absorb the minds 
of the actors in the great Elizabethan or even the Napoleonic age. 
They assessed glory and death differently; they had, indeed, a 
larger vision than the mid-eighteenth century often enough 
vouchsafed even to the greatest. They knew that true glory is 
immortal, eternal, while death is a mere incident, a turning of the 
leaf, in the narrative of life. What do we mean, then, by the 
term Glory; is it a mere personal accessory, something decorative 
and earthly that disappears at death, or is it a spiritual thing, a 
permanent contribution to the real riches of the world? The word, 
of course, is used in both senses. The famous passage in which 
Cardinal Wolsey bids farewell to the world he loved too much, 

gives us one aspéct of glory :— 

‘*T have ventur’d, 


Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
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But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me and now has left me, 

Weary y and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
This far hear me, Grommwells 

And, —when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee ; 

Say Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck to rise in. 


Here we have a man—Wolsey, not Shakespeare—who declares, 
as Gray and Wolfe declared, that ‘‘ the ways of glory ’’ lead but 
to annihilation. But in this case the ‘‘ glory ’’ is carefully defined, 
the glory which is the fruit, the Dead Sea fruit, of successful 
ambition, a something purely personal, totally unrelated to 
humanity at large. It is no doubt true that this “‘ path ” or “‘ way ”’ 
of glory is a common path that many men, and few women, seek 
to follow, and it is not uncommon to see the goal achieved hy 
an old, tired man, who, after a laborious and perhaps not too 
creditable career, receives in one ironic moment his peerage and 
his obscuration. To the personally ambitious, ‘‘ the paths of glory 
““lead but to the grave,’’ and, as a rule, disillusionment 
precedes the tomb, for, rarely enough, ‘‘ Amurath to Amurath 
‘‘ succeeds.’’ That is one sort of glory, the glory which the Oxford 
Dictionary defines, in terse phrasing, as ‘‘ Subject for boasting, 
“special distinction, ornament, pride.’’ 

But there is another sort of glory, another path or way of glory, 
that is as remote from that which Wolsey, with his ‘‘ heart new 
‘“‘ open’d,”’ resigned with superb dignity, as Heaven is from ell. 
A war such as this war shows us—every war in which the under- 
lying principles of civilisation have been at stake has shown us— 
men and women unconsciously gliding along the mystic path of 
eternal glory. That very grave which Gray in melancholy fashion 
calls the grave and end of glory, is the very point where glory 
becomes eternally manifest. In the records of many wars we read 
of acts of heroism, undertaken without thought of memorial or 
reward, which have become glorious for all time; but we may doubt 
if ever before have there been so many acts of glory as the present 
tremendous conflict has called forth. Acts of perfect self-sacrifice 
under circumstances which might quell the ardour of the noblest 
heart have been performed without hesitation and with transcendent 
gladness. For the Allies who are standing for the principle of 
freedom this is not a war of glory. From the commanders-in-chief 
to the private soldier, the men are fighting for something that is 
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entirely remote from personal glory, from ambition, from pride. 
They are fighting for a naked principle, which, if re-established, 
will give peace and hope and blessedness to the world; but for 
themselves there is little to gain materially or in matters of personal 
glory, while there is a high probability of death or permanent 
incapacity. But they are, beyond doubt, treading the ways of 
glory, pacing with serene indifference to danger and death the 
paths of glory and the great high-road of honour. The very soul 
of manhood, as of womankind in the person of Desdemona, has 
been transfigured by the deeds of the happy warrior, by the story 


‘* of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.’’ 


The essence of the soldier’s glory is his willing self-sacrifice, his 
loyalty to death for an ideal, his unwillingness that any man 
should take his place when there are dangerous deeds of honour 
to be done. ‘‘ A certain I know not what of glory is found,’’ says 
Don Quixote, “‘in soldiers, surpassing all . . . though they 
‘* kill you in the first engagement and onset, whether by cannon-ball 
‘“‘or springing of a mine, what matter it? ’tis all dying and the 
“thing is done. . . . Should old age still find you in this 
“honourable calling, though you may be covered with wounds 
““and crippled or lame, at least it cannot find you without honour, 
“and such honour as no poverty can cloud.”’ 

Cervantes never tires of descanting on this theme. Glory and 
honour are the immortal habiliments of self-sacrifice. The soul 
can only save itself and become glorious by losing itself. He 
does not deny that earthly fame is a shrewd motive even to the 
noble warrior: it excited Horatius, Curtius, Cesar, Cortez, but 
chivalrous and knight errant ‘‘ should look more to future glory 
‘“eternal in the heavens than to the vanity of fame realised in this 
** present transitory world, since the latter renown, though it long 
‘endure, must end at last, like the world, at its appointed time.’’ 
It is delightful to turn to the long records of English literature 
and to hear the wonderful note of self-sacrifice as the only true 
glory ringing through it from age to age. The dying Arcite com- 
mends to Emelie the truth, honour, and knighthood of that very 
Palamon whom he had fought so bitterly. When his spirit 
‘‘changéd house ’’ it bore its glory with it. Chaucer’s Remedium 
Superbiae shows the ideals of the chivalric age. In love, as in war, 
the true knight gives his all away, nothing of self remains, and 
thus self takes on immortal life. Of such men we feel what James 
Home, the too-little-known poet of the late eighteenth century, 
felt when he described ‘‘ soldiers on the march ”’ :— 
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‘‘ The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lightened all the vale ; 
And, as the warriors moved, each polished helm, 
Corslet or spear, glanced back his gilded beams 
The hill they climbed; and halting at its top 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
An host angelic clad in burning arms.”’ 


The warrior takes on immortal stature in so far as he achieves at 
sunset the mountain-top of honour. Mere earthly glory is nothing, 
cries the poet. To Beaumont the tombs in Westminster Abbey 
are but ‘a world of pomp and state buried in dust’; Shirley de- 
clares :— 


‘* Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust.” 


Henry Wotton describes the happy life, and in it earthly glory has 
no place. His it is who is :— 


‘* Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


Lovelace, in his deathless song to Althea, asks for nothing, as 
Milton learned to ask for nothing but the freedom of the soul. 
Therein lay the glory of the mind. The same soldier-poet placed 
his faith in Honour, even above earthly love :— 


‘TI could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more.”’ 


Justice; self-control; spiritual freedom; honour: these are the 
things that matter to the soldier. If they bring some earthly re- 
ward it is well, but that is not the goal. The true soldier fights for 
an immortal goal, and death does not come within the category of 
his calculations. If he dies he dies in prosecution of immortality. 
William Collins’s lines, written in 1746, on those who die for their 
country may well be pondered on to-day :— 


‘* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


) 


“* By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! ”’ 
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Tennyson, in his poem ‘‘ Wages,”’ estimates with exact spiritual 
scales the two types of glory :— 


‘* Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea— 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.”’ 


Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior 


““ Does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state.”’ 


He is one 

““-Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name— 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 
This is the Happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be.”’ 


This perfect confidence in immortal things; this profound certainty 
that death is the gateway of imperishable consciousness; the re- 
cognition that the eternal things are invisible, give to the soldier, 
to all indeed who are fighting for righteousness, a conception of a 
path of glory closed to mere mortality. | Robert Burton, in his 
Satiric, incisive way, points out the bitter contrast of the magnitude 
of man’s hunger for fame and its necessary limitation. He 
writes :— 
‘“ Every man must and will be immortal, as he hopes, and extend 
his fame to our Antipodes, when an half, no, not a quarter of his 
own province or city, neither knows or hears of him; but say 
they did; what’s a city to a kingdom, a kingdom to Europe, Europe 
to the world, the world itself that must have an end, if compared 
to the least visible star in the firmament, eighteen times bigger 
than it? And if those stars be infinite, and every star there be a 
sun, as scme will, and as this sun of ours hath his planets about 
him, all inhabited, what proportion bear we to them, and where’s 

our glory? ”’ 


Indeed, to a reasoning being earthly glory as a goal is an 
absurdity. At the best it is a comforting cordial, and, like most 
cordials, is too often destructive in its operations. But the great 
poets and thinkers without exception have conceived of another 
glory eternal in the heavens; the achievement of Hervé Riel was 
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amply rewarded in the hero’s mind by one day’s holiday with his 
wife, La Belle Aurore :-— 


‘‘ That he asked and that he got—nothing more.”’ 


Wherein lies a great allegory. The men who give their lives for 
a great cause, and give them before the cause is won; who pass 
from the dark passion of our day without knowing what the end 
will be, do so in no doubting spirit. For them, since they stood 
and died for righteousness, for honour, for freedom, the path of 
Death was, and is, the path of Glory. The reward they asked 
was—one day—one Eternity that is—with La Belle Aurore, with the 
Glorious Morning where Love is all in all, and whence they can in 
absolute self-consciousness look backward and downward on the 
Night that they have left and where they gave all that they thought 
they had for Truth. This they asked, and this they got, nor could 
they dream of more. Their end, their goal is achieved; and genera- 
tions of men and women, with the same end and goal in view, will at 
last bring the world out of the shadow in which she moves :— 


‘“T saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright :— 
And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow moved; in which the World 
And all her train were hurl’d.’’ 


‘““ Who die for Justice,’? wrote Anselm, ‘‘ die for Christ.’’ These 
have achieved the paths of glory ; they walk, said Henry Vaughan, 
“in an air of glory.’’ They are above the Shadow of Time. 
‘“‘ Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just,’ has given them 
what they died to give us—Life. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE WAR AND THE BALKANS 


Mr. Noel and Mr. Charles Buxton have written a book which 
may be read at a sitting, but which contains more knowledge and 
reflection than many a bulky volume. Their labours and suffer- 
ings on behalf of the Christians of the Near East entitle them to 
speak with authority, and their message is delivered in no uncertain 


*The War and the Balkans, by Noel Buxton, M.P., and Charles Roden Buxton. 
George Allen & Unwin. rors. 
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tones. They summon the Allies to settle the feuds of the Balkan 
Peninsula as a preliminary to massing the whole armed forces of 
the Balkan States on the side of Russia and England, France and 
Italy. To bring harmony to South Eastern Europe and victory to 
the Allies is a programme the grand simplicity of which arrests 
attention. 

The book begins with a rapid sketch of the tangled history of 
the last few years. We turn with eagerness to the account of the 
lamentable breach between the allies who had overthrown Turkey 
in 1912. The whole story, declare our authors, is not yet clear. 
The Bulgarian Government was divided. The Premier was 
prepared to accept the invitation of the Tsar to discuss the situation 
at St. Petersburg; but there was a party in the Cabinet which held 
that Bulgaria’s rights had been plainly infringed by Serbia’s 
repudiation of the treaty delimiting Macedonia, and that there was 
nothing to discuss. ‘* In the midst of these uncertainties, Bulgaria 
‘“suddenly put herself in the wrong by opening hostilities with a 
‘* declaration of war against Serbia and Greece. Whether the King 
‘“or General Savoff was the more responsible for the attack is still 
‘““unknown. It is certain that it was not sanctioned by the Cabinet or 
‘“ by public opinion.’’ The attack was a blunder as well as a crime, 
and Bulgaria was punished by the Treaty of Bucharest, which 
victors and vanquished alike agree in regarding as nothing more 
than a truce. 

Our authors maintain that Bulgaria has been too heavily 
punished for the incredible follies of her rulers, and that she has 
a right to certain territories now held by Greece and Serbia. The 
former should surrender Kavalla, as Venezelos was ready under 
certain conditions to do, and the latter should transfer the coveted 
districts of Monastir. They are, however, well aware that the 
public opinion of both these States is too uninstructed to offer such 
concessions, and they therefore call on the Allies to insist upon 
them. Faced by strong pressure from without, they believe that the 
statesmen of Serbia and Greece would yield. Freed from their 
mortal fear of one another, the Balkan States would combine with 
the Allies, and Roumania, Serbia and Greece would obtain from 
Austria and Turkey territory which would enable them to contem- 
plate their concessions to Bulgaria with equanimity. 

The Buxton brothers have no doubt that their programme is 
practicable as well as desirable. They know that the passionate 
feuds of the little States, and their want of confidence in the Great 
Powers, constitute formidable difficulties; but they believe these 
obstacles can be overcome. Some of their readers may, however, 
think that they underestimate the stubbornness of Greece and 
Serbia; anda new difficulty has arisen since this book was written. 
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The Treaty between the Allies and Italy is believed to guarantee to 
the latter a large slice of Dalmatia, on which Serbia has set her 
heart; and the less Serbia gains from Austria, the more unwilling 
she will be to surrender Monastir or to block her outlet to Salonica. 


Git Pa. 


A PRUSSIAN ON GERMANY.* 


Among the cloud of brochures and pamphlets that have dealt 
with Germany, her morals, and her pretensions since the beginning 
of August last, there is perhaps none so remarkable as this. The 
author tells us that his position 


‘‘is in many respects a unique and peculiar one, affording excep- 
tional opportunities of gathering accurate information and of forming 
reliable judgments. I received my earlier training and education in 
Prussian Germany, have lived for years under that system which is 
now the subject of so much discussion and condemnation, and have 
never ceased to be in intimate touch with the best elements in 
German life and thought. But I am also a naturalised British 
subject of over twenty-five years’ standing, am married to an 
English lady, the daughter of a British officer, am a member of an 
English University, the author of several books published in this 
country, and have been a keen and appreciative student of English 
thought and literature for many years past. I have dear friends 
and relations in both countries, and am equally attached to both.’’ 


The author asks and answers the following questions :— 


““ How was it ever possible that in an age like ours, which is 
so universally believed to be an age of advanced education and 
enlightenment, and of progress in every sphere of human interest 
and activity, such a war as we are witnessing could ever 
come about at all? What are really the forces which 
are ultimately responsible for it? Where are we to seek 
for the true solution of the problem which is to-day haunting 
the imagination of the world? I must say at once and without the 
least hesitation or misgiving that in view of the facts which are 
known to me, and with which my mind has been engaged for many 


years past, I have not the least difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion.”’ 


We are told that a knowledge of the inner life of Germany 
reveals ‘‘a philosophy of life which is perhaps the crassest and 
‘“the most destructive form of materialism which the world has 
‘“ever known and which the mind can possibly conceive.’’ This 
philosophy ‘‘ has become the dominating factor in the development 


*Why Germany will be Defeated, by a Prussian (for over twenty-five years a 


naturalised British subject). Letchworth’: Garden City Press Limited (price 6d.). 
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“of the entire nation.’’ The description that follows of the life 
of Berlin and the large towns of Germany would be incredible if 
the same facts were not vouched for by many visitors. It seems 
too horrible to be true, but if true it accounts amply for many of 
the apparently inexplicable horrors of the German occupation of 
Belgium. Weare told that “‘ increase of enjoyment and of sensual 
‘“indulgence and material well-being ’’ are the ideals that lie at 
the root of Prussian militarism, the burden of which ‘‘ can only 
““be fully understood by those who have lived in the country and 
‘‘ who have felt the full weight of its yoke.’’ The ordinary German 
citizen in the bosom of his family ‘‘ curses and condemns a system 
““ which has cast such a dark shadow over his life.’’ A large part 
of his earnings are taken for military purposes, ‘‘ and the work of 
““ collecting these earnings is accompanied by such an amount of 
“brutality and heartlessness that there is, deep down in his soul, 
““a deadly hatred of those bureaucratic powers which dog his 
““every step and which have become a veritable curse to his life.”’ 
There is a great gulf between the civilian and the hell of the 
military chiefs :— 


‘“ The system of military training which these men have devised 
and which has in recent years attained such an incredible degree of 
development is one of unspeakable heartlessness and barbarity. 
The recruit becomes under this system a dumb and soulless machine 
in which in the course of time all the finer feelings and sensibilities 
are blunted and who is kicked, beaten, and harassed until his will is 
broken and he is moulded into a passive and unreasoning instrument 
for the use of those who are fashioning the terrible machine of war. 

The effect of this state of things, of course, is simply disas- 
trous to the wholesome normal development of the nation’s life. It 
produces a state of tension and of animosity between the classes 
which cannot be adequately understood and appreciated by those 
who are not of German nationality.”’ 


It is the leaders of the military class to whom the war must be 
attributed. The Prussian author of this monograph declares that 
he is ‘‘ absolutely convinced that the German people as a nation 
‘“ neither expected it nor desired it, and that it would be a crying 
‘‘ injustice if England were to credit them in even a remote degree 
‘‘ with any such desires.’’ Of this we shall not be able to judge 
till the end of the war. At present there is no sign of cleavage in 
the nation. Professor Harnack is recently reported as asserting the 
absolute unity of the German people behind the Kaiser, and has no 
word of criticism for the launching or conduct of the war. We are 
not in a position to know the truth. But if the truth be as this 
Prussian observer alleges, revolution in Germany must follow 
post haste on the simultaneous invasion of Silesia and Westphalia. 
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We have referred to Professor Harnack deliberately, because the 
author of this publication asserts that the modern German 
development ‘‘ could not have come about had not the truths of 
‘‘ religion completely lost their hold upon the individual as well 
‘‘as upon the nation.’’ Professor Harnack has become in later 
years far more conservative than his brethren, and certainly he 
has held out signs of reaction from the materialism that has so 
long held Germany in its repellent grip. But to-day we find 
Professor Harnack apparently in perfect unity with a system which 
conducts war in a fashion that has shocked the conscience of 
civilisation, in perfect sympathy with the potentate who ordered the . 
sinking of the Lusitania. The facts support the conclusion here 
asserted that ‘“‘ modern Protestant Germany is to-day materialistic 
‘to the backbone ’’ :-— 


‘While pursuing a course of studies at one of the German 
Universities some years ago, I found, to my amazement, that, out- 
side the definitely Catholic element, there was not a single 
professor or student in the University who believed in the existence 
of God or in man’s survival of physical death, . . . Who 
does not know that, in spite of scientific opposition, in spite 
of the publication of countless brochures demonstrating the utter 

‘ untenableness and unreasonableness of his expositions, in spite 
of the results of modern psychological research, Haeckel reigns 
to-day supreme over the public mind of Germany and owns the 
whole-hearted allegiance of millions of its people? Inexpensive 
and popular editions of his works are in every household, and upon 
the ideas set forth in them the entire intellectual and moral life of 
modern Germany has been constructed. The religious and Christian 
conception of human life and human duty has come to be regarded 
with undisguised contempt and as a survival of one of those many 
superstitions which have but retarded the real progress of the human 
race, but which the higher culture and knowledge of enlightened 
Germany have destroyed once for all.’’ 


The Protestant Church in Germany made, but made fruitlessly, 
““a supreme effort to show the untenableness’’ of the conclusions 
drawn from the doctrines of Haeckel. Authoritative religion has 
disappeared ; the basic facts of faith, indeed, had proved ‘‘ irksome 
““and inconvenient.’? The author adds ‘‘ The German people 
““have thus not only been misled and imposed upon by the 
‘founders and dictators of their militarism, they have also been 
“deceived by the leaders of scientific and religious thought,”’ 
and he believes that Germany must be defeated because it is 
“‘ simply inconceivable and inconsistent with any reasonable 
“belief in God and in a moral world-order that, after nineteen 
““ centuries of Christian thought and teaching, a nation exhibiting 
‘all the marks of paganism should triumph and become dominant 
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““in Europe.’’ If there were indeed such a triumph, it could but 
be “‘ superficial and transitory.’’ The author goes on to say that 
‘‘ Germany in her humiliation will most certainly come to her 
‘““own again.’ In the meantime England is bidden to think 
over the lesson; to beware of decay in spirituality, of growing 
materialism and want of faith. The danger is at our door, but 
we have clear and full warning. The whole brochure is ripe with 
instruction, and we recommend it to all classes of readers. 


* * * 


THE SWORD OF YOUTH: 1865—1915.* 


This is a.story of the American Civil War, and the author 
dedicates it to ‘‘ The Soldier Youth of England in this War 
““of Theirs.’’ It is good that such stories should be written, for the 
record of past times of stress and strain help to brace the will and 
gird the loins of the present generation, unfamiliar with the call to 
arms, and the clash of war. Upto August, 1914, war seemed a far 
off memory, living only in the pages of history and in the 
cherished letters of our great-grand-parents. In the piping times of 
peace, trade war was the only war to be combated, even prepara- 
tion for war was thought by some persons to be wrong and 
aggressive; but to those who were gifted with the sight of a seer, 
there were many finger posts pointing plainly the direction from 
whence England’s menace came. Cassandra-like they were 
unheeded, and England girdled with the waves, was lulled into a 
false security which was rudely broken. As Mr. Lloyd George 
says, she was “‘ scourged to an elevation ’’ that surprised herself 
even more than her enemies. 

The first part of this story is laid in the Sener States, 
Kentucky, and the scene opens in a farmstead, whence the war had 
claimed the father and “‘ four big, brawny, gallant sons.’’ Only the 
mother and a younger son remain; he is the sole representative of 
the once happy and prosperous household, and to the bitter chagrin 
and disappointment of his mother he is undersized, and apparently 
without any of those qualities which would have appealed to the 
soldier heart of the woman who had borne him. Mrs. Sumner’s 
character is strongly drawn, and stands out in bold relief. Stripped 
of all that she holds dear, her home impoverished, her servants— 
slaves no longer—taken from her (with one exception, the old 
mulattress Tabitha, whose services she still accepts with the hauteur 
of ownership), her attitude is outwardly cold and unbending, even 
to the girl Lucy Morehead, who comes like springtime, bringing her 


*The Sword of Youth, by James Lane Allen. Messrs. Macmillan (price 6s.). 
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offering of spiced cakes to the mother of the boy she is beginning» 
tolove. Mrs. Sumner almost resents her visit and her gifts, feeling 
them asa reproof of her harsh treatment of the son who is left to her ; 
the son who has reached his seventeenth birthday, a boy in years, 
but a man in mind, a man in revolt against the tyranny of his 
present position. The call of the blood is loud within him. 


‘“ And now on this day when he was seventeen years old, he had 
been putting two great pictures side by side: that September night | 
when his father and his brothers had ridden away to swell the first 
flushed armies of the onset, and this September day when far to 
the south of him stretched the last of the thin, wasted, ragged 
ones. Such were the vast dramas of life and history glowing in his 
brain as he hurried along the footpath, with the sun at his back 
and his lengthened shadow on the ground. Hardly could he keep 
his eyes off that big shadow, that coveted aggrandisement of 
stature, that incorporeal betterment of sun and dust. If Nature 
ever, as men of old believed, sends auguries to her children from 
far beyond the councils of humanity, this may have been one from 
her to him.”’ 


And so the die is cast, and he throws in his lot with his father and 
brethren. 

The struggle to maintain his decision in face of his mother’s 
undaunted opposition, and in spite of the cry of pain and protest 
from the girl he loves, and, stronger than all beside, the wrestle with 
his inner self and with all the forces of the past and present, of love, 
of duty to his mother, of the trust bequeathed to him by his father, 
the farm, the future, the everything that made up his life; all this 
strove with him in deadly effort to deter him from his purpose. But, 
like Jacob of old, he came out conqueror from the fight, all the 
stronger for the wrestling, setting his face like flint to the goal 
of his desire, that duty to his country, for which both father and 
brothers had given their lives; this was before all else the purpose 
of his life, and-for him there was no turning back. 

In the second part, two years have elapsed, and we find Joseph 
Sumner “in the wild, shaggy country of Northern Virginia toward 
‘the last of March, 1865. . . . Nearly two years of military 
‘ service, of marching, camping, entrenching, foraging, defending, 
‘attacking, retreating, starving, thirsting, freezing, but always 
“fighting, had set their mark on the Kentucky farm-boy’’; no 
longer the undersized lad, but broad and full of stature such as his 
mother would have respected and loved; and ever beaten, but never 
conquered, a character that could not be crushed: of such was the 
Southern Army. 

One day the mail arrives, bringing a letter for Joseph Sumner. 
It is from Lucy Morehead at last, telling him all that had happened 
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since he had ‘‘told’’ her good-bye, and sending to him a letter 
from his mother demanding his return to her, as she is on the 
eve of a great battle against a power that is never defeated. How 
the request of his dying mother is carried out, and at how great a 
cost, must be left to the reader to discover. 

Suffice it to say that every page repays re-reading, and one 
follows the fortune of the hero of this book with undiminished 
interest from entrance to exit. The story teaches a lesson that all 
who run may read, that nothing is won without struggle, that the 
moral struggle of right against right is ever the hardest. In this 
hour of our nation’s need, may one and all lay the lesson to heart, 
and rise to the stature of the Kentucky lad who saw the right and 
followed it. S. DE M. 


* * * 


SOME WAR BOOKS.* 


Literature relating to the war is multitudinous. Everyone who 
writes at all, or lectures at all, is trying to relate his or her work to 
the war, with the result that masses of immature opinion in 
pamphlet form or book form are flooding the market. This 
literature practically falls into three groups: Discussions as to, or 
records of, the origin of the war; accounts of events in the war; and 
speculations on war in general and as to what is to happen when 
this war is over. The first group is, on the whole, the most valuable, 
as the facts are beyond dispute. That Germany had been preparing 
. for this business for years has been made clear enough—the date 
1911 is on some of the captured poison-gas ejectors; that she 
deliberately precipitated the war at a particular moment is certain. 
The moral responsibility for the war, beyond all shadow of doubt, 
lies upon the shoulders of the German Government. Whether the 
Kaiser is personally responsible, or whether he is a tool of the 
military party, is as yet uncertain; but it is quite clear that he is 
morally responsible for the outrages related in the Bryce Report. 
These outrages, as head of the army, he could have stopped. This 

* (1) The History of Twelve Days, July 24th to August gth, 1914, by J. W. 
Headlam, M.A. Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin Ltd. (price 1os. 6d. net). 

(2) German Culture: Past and Present, by E. Belfort Bax. Messrs. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. (price 4s. 6d.). 

(3) Fighting with King Albert, by Captain Gabriel de Lobert de Flemalle. 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (price 6s.). 

(4) The Irish Nuns at Ypres: An Episode of the War, by D.M.C. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder (price 2s. 6d. net). 

(5) The International Crists with Ethical and Psychological Aspects. 
Humphrey Milford (price 3s. 6d. net). 

(6) Germany and Europe, by J. W. Allan. Messrs. G. Bell & Sons Ltd. (price 
2s. 6d. net). 

(7) Paris Watts, by M. E. Clarke. Messrs. Smith, Elder (price 5s. net). 


A (8) Ordeal by Battle, by Frederick Scott Oliver. Messrs. Macmillan (price 
gs. net). 
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brings us into the second group of books, those relating to the 
aa of the war. These books will have a value for the historian 
when the time comes for collating the enormous mass of material 
that is accumulating hour by hour—Government publications, 
newspapers, magazine articles, books. Each book is a tiny facet 
of the glittering surface of the dreadful jewel of ill-fortune—war. 
Such books lead the mind to the idea of war itself, and what must 
happen after the war. This is our third group. 

Of the first group, Mr. J. W. Headlam’s volume, entitled, The 
History of Twelve Days, July 24th to August 4th, 1914, “ being 
‘“an account of the negotiations preceding the outbreak of war 
‘‘based on official publications,’’ is as good an example as can 
be found. Mr. Headlam, for the purpose of his well-balanced 
and unimpassioned narrative, has collated the diplomatic publica- 
tions of all the nations now engaged in the war, with, of course, 
the exception of Italy, which entered the war immediately after 
the publication of the book. The relations between Austria and 
Germany before the war are not clear. Germany has seen to that, 
and nothing in the German White Book or the Austrian Red 
Book (of each of which the British Government has published 
a translation) throws any adequate light on the processes that 
precipitated the attack on Belgium. Mr. Headlam feels 


‘“that a long and careful study of the publications made by the 
different Governments only confirms the impression produced nine 
months ago by the issue of the British White Paper. We can 
only judge by the evidence before us; this seems to prove that 
we are here face to face with a carefully planned conspiracy against 
the peace and security of Europe. This explanation of German 
policy before the war began seems to me to be the more probable 
in that it is in entire accordance with their procedure during the 
course of the operations. In the one as in the other we find 
ourselves in the presence of a remarkable moral and psychological 
problem. We are conscious that they had come into a state of 
mind in which they apparently genuinely believed, as they still 
believe, that one canon of conduct must be applied to their own 
actions, another to that of any other nation.”’ 


This seems to us to state very moderately the moral case against 
Germany. The whole book is restrained in tone and is a lucid 
narrative, with introductory chapters ‘‘ dealing with the previous 
relations between Serbia and Austria, with the Triple Entente, and 
‘the history of Belgium.’’ The book is certainly one to study at 
the present time. The narrative is absolutely convincing and 
without a false note. 

Turning from the beginning of the war to the state of war, we 
see in books such as Le Capitaine de Flemalle’s Fighting with 
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King Albert, something of the reality of things. We read of the 
fall of Liége, and feel indeed that the defence was superb, that 
“it will prove to be the beginning of the ruin which menaces 
“the destiny of Germany.’’ ‘The German losses before Liége 
were admitted to be 57,000 killed and wounded. The loss of 
Antwerp was a great disappointment, but there is this to be said: 
if Antwerp could not hold out against modern artillery, no other 
town can hold out. 


““ For the rest, aided by our Allies, we shall retake Antwerp. 

: You ask me, dear readers, what our Allies the English did 
in the defence of Antwerp? They aided us powerfully by all 
possible means, matériel, armament, munitions, aviators. 
Their troops joined us as soon as they could, fought with great 
courage, sustained gloriously many hostile assaults, and aided 
valiantly to cover our retreat. Their réle was an unenviable one. 
They performed it in such a fashion as even to enhance the splendid 
reputation of British arms.’ 


The book makes the reader realise how deeply the Belgians love 
“* Albert, the King-Soldier; Elizabeth, the Mother of the Belgians.” 
One turns from this fascinating book to Mrs. M. E. Clarke’s 


volume, Paris Waits. She makes us feel that in the sudden shock 


of the infamous war that Germany has thrust upon the world, 


“all personal ambition, all personal grievances, have been 
““ swallowed up in that one great emotion, La France . . . the 
“volatile Frenchman has proved himself a man of iron when the 
“occasion demanded, even as the Frenchwoman has proved 


| “herself a steady helpmate to him in the hour of need.’’ The 
_ action of England, ‘‘ swift to punish breakers of treaties and the 


“invaders of neutral territories,’’ came like the dawn to the French 
people. Alone they would have fought the accursed invaders with 
joy; one with England they fight her with rapture. The book 


_ is in the form of a diary, and the result is an extraordinarily vivid 


picture of Paris during mobilisation and after; during the days 
of the Great Retreat, when the foreigners were stampeding from 
the great city and ‘‘ anxiety is mounting to a flood’’; during the 
days of suspense as the Germans pressed on and the Government 
departed to Bordeaux. But normal life went on all the same, the 
Bois was full of cattle and sheep, the Avenue des Champs Elysées 


of babies. The first week of September passed, and the Germans 


were hurled back to the Aisne. Then wounded English troops 


| poured in with horribly true stories of mutilated women and 


children, of women and children used by the Germans as screens 
from the Allies’ guns. 
The Irish Nuns at Ypres gives us another aspect of the war, 
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for it was round Ypres that most fearful fighting raged from 
October 11th to November 20th, when the German attempt to 
reach Calais had exhausted itself. Mr. Redmond gives us an 
interesting Introduction, in which he tersely relates the course of 
the war and introduces us to the Community of Irish Benedictine 
Nuns who have been at Ypres since 1665 and in Flanders since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The community “‘ is now in exile 
‘‘in England,” and their abbey is destroyed. Mr. Redmond asks 
that they shall in due time be replaced in their beloved Ypres. 
The book gives us something of the story of the struggle round 
this famous town. The description of the flight of the nuns is 
vivid indeed. The story of the nuns who revisited the town is 
not less striking. The prayer with which the book ends strikes 
the highest note of Christian faith :— 


‘* We beg the Father of Mercy and the God of all Consolation 
to have pity on the world, and put an end to the dreadful punish- 
ment which weighs so heavily on our unfortunate generation. May 
He enlighten our enemies, that, realising the injustice of their 
cause, they may be converted, and cease their cruelties. May He 
also in His infinite goodness, purge the entire Universe from the 
crimes which have degraded humanity and brought it down to the 
level of ancient paganism, so that all, seeking only His greater 
honour and glory may unite in the Canticle of Praise.’ 


Mr. F. S. Oliver’s book, entitled Ordeal by Baitle, is dreadfully 
long and not very enlightening. The book falls into four parts :— 
‘“The Causes of the War,’’ “‘ The Spirit of German Policy,” 
‘The Spirit of British Policy,’’ and ‘‘ Democracy and National 
‘“ Service.’? The author worked with Lord Roberts, and is beyond 
doubt a real patriot, but he is very fond of crying ‘‘ I told you so,”’ 
and of dwelling on “‘ the errors” of having tried to secure peace 
with Germany. Perhaps our best answer to civilisation when the 
causes of this war are tried is that we, at any rate, strove for peace 
even to the very danger point of our national life. We may have 
been unwise; we may not have foreseen the depths of degradation 
to which Germany was coming; but, at any rate, the best evidence 
that we did nothing to precipitate the struggle is that from the 
point of view of the great military Powers we were unprepared for 
war. We do not believe that greater preparedness would have 
staved off war. We believe that the raising of a great army in 
peace would have precipitated war in the years when our navy was 
less efficient than in 1914-15. However, this book puts a particular 
point of view with vigour. Mr. Oliver appears to regard this war 
as an irresponsible war, as ‘‘a monstrous birth ’’ brought about by 
no German person in particular. That view is difficult to follow, 
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for on Mr. Oliver’s own showing Germany has deliberately pre- 


pared for this war for years. 


| “* done over again. 
to admit that Germany must not be left with power to renew this 
_ war; he himself declares that the German nature is to lock forward 
_ to wars of this type. On Mr. Stout’s showing the only thing to 


If Mr. Oliver’s book is unconvincing, we confess that the 
lectures delivered at Bedford College in February and March 
last, and now published under the title The International 
Crisis in its Ethical and Psychological Aspects, are, from 


an entirely different point of view, equally unconvincing; 


but perhaps it is fair to remember that these lectures were 
delivered before the publication of Lord Bryce’s Report. 
Mrs. Sedgwick is hopeful about Germany. Germany, she 
tells us, has doubts as to the ‘‘ Might makes Right’”’ theory, 
or her statesmen would not “try to convince a wondering 
“world that Belgium and France—not Germany—violated 
““Belgium’s neutrality.’ Again, ‘‘her visions of conquest 
““include visions of future world-wide peace under her own 
“domination. These benevolent plans for the world are mistaken, 
“but the fact that they are benevolent at all, affords a hope for some- 
“thing beyond national egoism.’’ With great respect, this seems 
to us very charitable. Lord Bryce’s Report and the German rejoic- 
ing over the sinking of the Lusitania and of the fishing fleets teach 
us what German conscience and benevolence are like. German 
methods of colonising might have taught us this long ago. Mr. 


Gilbert Murray explains the existence of pro-German and anti-war 


groups as examples of the Herd-instinct—‘‘a protesting small 
“Herd in reaction against the great Herd.’’ Mr. Bradley, 


while championing neither national selfishness nor war, holds 


that the morality of a State cannot be the same as that of 
an individual. We venture to disagree, and hope on some other 


_ occasion to deal with the arguments advanced in favour of the pro- 


position which lies behind the downfall of modern Germany. On 
the other hand, Mr. L. P. Jacks takes a very interesting point when 


| he declares that ‘‘ the peace of nations depends only in part on 
| “‘the suppression of militarism. In yet larger measure it depends 


‘“on the absence of disruptive tendencies in the nations them- 
*“selves.”’ 

Mr. G. F. Stout deprecates the idea of ‘‘ destroying the 
““national existence of Germany.’’ He does not object to the 
phrase ‘‘ the necessity of crushing Germany,”’ if it means “‘ that 
*“we ought to do our work so thoroughly that it will not need to be 
’» But what is the difference? Mr. Stout seems 


_ do is to render Germany innocuous; and the only way to do this 
_ is, surely, to dissolve the confederation into its national elements. 
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Of one thing we may be sure; whatever the psychologists may say, 
Europe is not going to face this business over again and give the 
German armies a chance again of outraging women and slaughtering 
children. Mr. Bosanquet protests against the frame of mind which 
‘‘ demands that when peace returns Germany or Prussia should be 
‘‘ intentionally humiliated and excluded from the European family 
‘* of nations.’’ He adds, ‘‘ Belligerents are not good moral judges 
‘* of each other.’’ There is a judicial ‘‘ pose ’’ about some of these 
writers which is very painful and unreal. We recommend them 
one and all to read Lord Bryce’s Report and the Evidence. 

We have only space left to call attention to Mr. J. W. Allen’s 
lectures, delivered also at Bedford College, on Germany and 
Europe, essays that are well balanced and deserve attention. He 
points out, what some lecturers have forgotten, that ‘‘in the first 
‘‘ place we are, actually, fighting for ourselves, for security, for 
‘our own homes, and for our liberty . . . . in the second 
‘‘ place we are fighting for the security and freedom of Belgium 
“and of France. . . . Weare fighting to destroy, or rather to 
‘‘ help to destroy, a power for evil in Europe. . . . We have 
‘to establish, just as far as possible, for all European States, 
‘security against the recurrence of the monstrous and absurd 
““state of things now prevailing.’’ We must also draw attention 
to Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax’s interesting and fair volume, entitled 
German Culture: Past and Present. 


THE SMALL HYMN= BOOK™ 


This short hymn-book, edited by the Poet Laureate, was first 
issued in 1899 as the world-book of the well-known Yattendon 
Hymnal, and many lovers of sacred poetry will treasure this 
reprint. The index gives us the composers of the music of this 
century of hymns that Dr. Bridges has collected, and in many 
instances the music dates from the sixteenth century or earlier. 
For a considerable number of the hymns the editor is responsible 
either as translator or adapter of words. Where the translation 
is from the Latin, the Latin text is also given, and this will be 
appreciated by many readers. The delicacy and reverence of Dr. 
Bridges’s work is beyond doubt, and from the literary point of view 
this little hymn-book is worthy of high praise. Hymn 54, for use 


*The Small Hymn-Book, edited by Robert Bridges. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell 
(price 2s. 6d. net) 
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in time of war, is set to the music of Thomas Tallis. It is brief 
and worthy of quotation :— 


i, 

‘* Rejoice, O land, in God thy might. 
His will obey, Him serve aright. 
For thee the saints uplift their voice. 
Fear not, O land, in God rejoice. 


Pe 
“ Glad shalt thou be, with blessing crown’d, 
With joy and peace thou shalt abound. 
Yea, love with thee shall make his home, 
Until thou see God’s kingdom come. 


. 3- 
‘“ He shall forgive thy sins untold. 
Remember thou His love of old. _ 
Walk in His way, His word adore, 
And keep His truth for evermore.’’ 


This is perhaps as favourable a hymn, from what we may call 
the hymn point of view, as any from the pen of the Poet Laureate. 
It is clear, simple, and full of dignity. Yet in this instance, as in 
many other fine poems in this volume, we doubt if the editor, as 
Dr. Bridges modestly calls himself, has reached, or even nearly 
reached, the standard of hymn-writing attained by Ken, or Watts, 
Newton or Wesley, or F. H. Lyte. The truth is that the hymn, if it 
is to be immortal, has to combine not only lucidity, simplicity, and 
dignity: to these must be added some subtle something, some 
folk-lore rhythm possibly, that binds it round the heart of the 
people. The Poet Laureate might with justice reply that hymns 
such as “‘ Glory to Thee, my God, this night,’’ ‘‘ How sweet the 
** Name of Jesus sounds,”’ ‘‘ Let Saints on Earth in concert Sing,”’ 
and even ‘‘ Abide with me, fast falls the Eventide,’’ have for so 
long held the imagination of congregations and homes that a new 


_ hymn cannot compete with them; that, in fact, when they were 


new, they may have had no more and no less charm than the hymn 
written to-day. But the reply to this is that Ken and Watts and 
Wesley wrote many hymns that had not the peculiar quality which 
the hymns quoted possessed, and that, in fact, the authors of these 
hymns, by touches of genius, found words that brought out the 
full value of the music to which they were adapted. However that 
may be, we rarely seem to find to-day hymn-writers who bring 
home words of high literary value and music to the hearts of the 
people, and it is necessary that a hymn should do this. Probably 
the only absolutely modern hymn given here that has a vast and 
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justified use is Bonar’s ‘‘I heard the voice of Jesus say,” set by 
Wooldridge. No doubt it is a little ungrateful to level such a 
criticism at a book that is so admirable as this hymn-book; but 
the fact remains that in past ages it was possible to produce hymns 
which were all that Dr. Bridges’s hymns are—clear, simple, and 
full of dignity, and also had something of passion, something of 
inherited yearning for spiritual things; a traditional sense, so to 
speak, that is very often absent from this work. There is room 
for new hymn-literature to-day if ever there was, for to-day we 
need, indeed, to bring the inner aspects of religion to the heart of 
the people, and music and poetry combined form the most capable 
instrument for the purpose. 


> 24+ ea @____—_ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


A series of volumes on ‘‘ the various forms of religious life in India’”’ - 


should answer a very real need. The true significance of the religious life 
of India must be brought home to England, and Indian religions must 
be studied in the light of Christianity. Under the general title ‘‘ The 
‘Religious Quest of India’’ (Humphry Milford ; Oxford University 
Press, price 6s. net each), Mr. J. N. Farquhar and Mr. H. D. Griswold of 
the American Presbyterian Missions in India have now started this series 
with the governing intentions that the authors shall ‘‘ endeavour to work 
‘‘in the sincere and sympathetic spirit of science,’’ and shall set each 
Indian faith by the side of Christianity. The writers are all “‘ persuaded 
‘“that sooner or later the age-long quest of the Indian spirit for 
‘“ religious truth and power will find in Him at once its goal and a 
‘ series contributes in the smallest degree to hasten this consummation.”’ 
The first volume of the series is ‘‘ Indian Theism from the Vedic to the 
‘* Muhammadan Period,’’ by Dr. Nicol MacNicol. This has been 
followed by ‘‘ The Heart of Jainism,’’ by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, and 
there are in preparation ‘‘ The Religious Literature of India’’ by Mr. 
Farquhar, ‘‘ The Religion of the Rig Veda ’’ by Dr. Griswold, ‘‘ The 
‘Vedanta’ by Mr. A. G. Hogg, ‘* Hindu Ethics’’ by Mr. John McKenzie, 
‘‘ Buddhism ”’ by Mr. K. J. Saunders, and ‘‘ Islam in India ’’ by Mr. 
H. A. Walter. Dr. MacNicol’s work (which, in fact, has gained him 
his doctorate of letters in the University of Glasgow) deals with the 
obscure subject of Indian Theism. It is difficult, he says, to follow 
“the jungle tracks of theistic devotion, now swallowed up in the dense 

undergrowth of polytheism, now lost in the pantheistic desert. We 
may be able to find in the obscure beginnings of a cult, now hopelessly 
idolatrous, in the suggestion of some ceremonial, or in a fragment of 
an ancient song, traces of the claims that the heart once made to know 
God in a personal communion, demands of a living conscience in the 
face of formalism and insincerity. These will form the chief materials 
out of which the popular theistic faith will have to be reconstructed.’” 
It is a work of art and science to draw from this material that real belief 
in a living God which is older than any formal religion. The volume 
on Jainism by Mrs. Stevenson is introduced by the Rev. G. P. Taylor 
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(the Principal of Stevenson College, Ahmadabad). Jainism has under 
1,300,000 adherents, but it is a faith that goes back to the days of 
Mahavari, in the sixth century before our era, and an adequate discussion 
of the early faith is important. Mr. Taylor attributes the survival of the 
Jainas “‘ in large measure to their having opened the doors of the Synod 
‘* of their Church to lay representation.’’ In other words, the faith has 
survived because it survived in the hearts of the laity as a spiritual 
actuality. Mrs. Stevenson’s learned and elaborate book traces the 
history of the faith, and we are made to realise ‘‘ the life-story of a 
“* Jaina ’’ both in formal ceremonies and in the religious aspect of the 
daily ‘‘ lay ’’ life. Jainism has much in common with the ethics of 
Christianity, though it cannot accept the Christian view of life and 


death. 
* * * 


Lord Eversley has, in the volume entitled ‘‘ The Partitions of Poland ”’ 
(T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., price 7s. 6d. net), produced a very valuable 
and timely book:’ The future of Poland, as he sees, is deeply dependent 
on the issues of the present war, and a carefully balanced account of 
the three successive partitions of a great and unhappy country is 
necessary to enable us to arrive at a right judgmént when the question 
of the new Poland comes up for settlement. Lord Eversley has collated 
the accounts of von Sybel and Sorel. He does not adopt Thomas 
Carlyle’s view ‘‘ as to the responsibility of the Prussian King for the 
“‘ first partition, and as to his commendation of the whole transaction.”’ 
Carlyle’s historical views have proved very pernicious of late. He 
swallowed whole the Germanic creed of force which Sybel, in the case 
of Poland, justifies even when it amounts to ‘‘ utter perfidy ’’ as 
““ necessary in the interest of the German State.’’ The present war has 
revealed to us the true significance of the German doctrine of 
““ necessity,’’ and one is surprised that so shrewd a man as Carlyle should 
have been so entirely obsessed by a man like Frederick the Great. That 
Voltaire, the pensioner, should have approved of Frederick and of the 
partition of 1772 one can understand; that Carlyle and Voltaire should 
be in the same gallery is almost whimsical. But people whose faith in 
things is vague and indeterminate always find curious companionship. 
The first partition of Poland has yet to be fully paid for. Russia, indeed, 
has already paid in blood and tears. The House of Brandenburg is likely 
to pay in even more desperate fashion. The precedent of 1772 has never 
been absent from its mind. Prussia has dealt out the same policy in 
turn to Denmark, Austria, France, Belgium. But the end has come. 
Lord Eversley says of the three partitions: ‘‘ In awarding the blame 

‘for these nefarious proceedings the palm must be given to Prussia. 
- “ Russia was all along, and had been for years past, the open and 
‘* declared enemy of Poland. There was no secrecy in her policy. The 
‘Empress Catharine carried out the designs of Peter the Great, and 
‘for thirty years was engaged in the avowed task of subjecting and 
‘* dismembering her unfortunate neighbour. . . . With Prussia it 
‘‘ was very different. Her course throughout these transactions was 
‘* pursued with underhand perfidy, treachery, lying, and fraud, without 
‘* example or precedent in history. . . . Sybel, with perfect honesty 
‘‘ and truthfulness, describes most of the stages of dishonour, though 
‘* not quite all, through which Prussia passed, and fully admits her utter 
‘* perfidy, but he ends by justifying and defending it.’’ Sybel’s words 
had their echo in the Reichstag last August: ‘‘ Prussia was, in every 
** sense of the word, the aggressor against Poland, and that, too, without 
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‘“ the shadow of a legal pretext. But if ever a policy of conquest was 
‘‘ rendered desirable, nay, absolutely essential, by the circumstances of 
‘‘ the times, it was in this case.’’? Read Belgium for Poland, and we 
have the German Chanceilor’s speech in the Reichstag. 

* * % 


Who, with a touch of youth left, does not love Dumas, the immortal, 
and recall with joy his historical adventures? But probably few English 
readers know that Alexander Dumas wrote a novel entitled “‘ The 
‘‘ Prussian Terror,’’? a story full of the old fascination, dealing with 
the year 1866 and the events that followed Sadowa. The great French 
novelist could connect two Prussian ages: as a boy of twelve years 
he saw at Villers-Cotterets, on the Soissons road in the Aisne, a desperate 
struggle between Prussians and French. That was in 1814. Mr. R. S. 
Garnett, in the introduction to this, the first translation from the French, 
tells us that Dumas “‘ often said that the Valley of the Aisne might see 
‘‘ the Prussians again.’’ So Dumas knew the Prussians whom Napoleon 
had thrashed so often. He lived to see the War of 1870, though he 
never knew its outcome. He died on December 5th, 1870, and was 
buried at Neuville in the presence of a Prussian patrol. Dumas always 
hated the race. In 1848 he declared, when a candidate for the Chamber, 
‘* Geographically, Prussia has the shape of a serpent, and like a serpent 
‘* it seems always to sleep and prepare to swallow everything around it— 
‘Denmark, Holland, and Belgium ; and when it has engulfed them all 
‘* you will see that Austria will pass in its turn and perhaps, alas! France 
‘“also.’’ After the campaign of 1866 Dumas visited Frankfort, Gotha, 
Hanover, Berlin, and the battlefields of Langensalza and Sadowa, and, 
says Mr. Garnett, ‘‘ returned to Paris with his note books crammed 
‘“ with precious details, his pockets bulging with unpublished docu- 
ments.’’ He had the material for his historical romance, which was 
written to awaken France to the dreadful danger of Prussia. Mr. 
Garnett adds, ‘‘ it has been repeatedly stated that before the Franco- 
““German War of 1870 the German soldiers were guiltless of acts of 
‘‘atrocity. This story proves the contrary, and it is not a little curious 
‘“ that no work in the English language, save books of reference, cover- 
“ing the ground traversed by ‘ The Prussian Terror,’ appears to be now 
“accessible. For this reason alone Dumas’s book, which, though in 
“story form, is an authoritative contribution to history, deserves atten- 
“tion at the present time.’’ We have pleasure in recommending: this 
moving and spirited story, in which we are made to see the incurable 
Prussian as he really is. 


cé 


* *% % 


Mr. Frank J. Adkins, in his educational volume entitled ‘‘ The War: 
“Its Origins and Warnings ”’ (Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
price 2s. 6d. net), has, in fact, conformed somewhat closely to Circular 
869 of the Board of Education on the Teaching of Modern European 
History, though these essays were written before the circular was issued. 
This is a tribute to the value of these four essays on ‘‘ Germany : Its 
‘““ Growth, Character, and Culture; France, the Pioneer of Civilisation ; 
‘“ The Slavs and their Problems; England and Sea-Power.’’ Mr. Adkins 
has a very valuable criticism of our school teaching of history in his 
Introduction : ‘‘ A more vital, more universal, treatment of the subject 
‘““mustrtake its place. In France, I believe, they begin with general 
‘“ history in simple sweeping outline, and gradually focus on their own. 
‘In England we begin by isolating our own history so completely that 
‘it becomes almost meaningless, and then make matters worse by 
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““never going beyond the limits of our national history text-books. 


‘* The ratio as between home and foreign affairs must be redetermined. 

nf : Quite a modest amount of knowledge of German history and 
ideas would have convinced Englishmen of all that lay behind the 
‘‘ Kaiser’s words and deeds.’’ So, in tracing the growth, culture, and 
character of Germany, Mr. Adkins boldly begins with the fall of the 
Western Empire, and shows us the Holy Roman Empire emerging from 
the welter of the West. We do not know that Mr. Adkins really explains 
the pedantry and lack of humour which mark the industrious German mind ; 

these things are, perhaps, only explicable by the lack of political freedom 
through many centuries. Whether the same fact can explain the deeds 
recorded in the Report of Lord Bryce’s Commission we cannot say. 
It may be so. In dealing with English sea-power Mr. Adkins might 
have gone behind the Battle of Sluys. Alfred fully recognised the national 
significance of sea-power. We do not hesitate to commend these essays 
as thoughtful and useful contributions to an understanding of the present 
position in Europe. 


6¢ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The War Maps published by Messrs. Edward Stanford, Ltd., are 
excellent, clear in definition, colouring, and type (though the print is 
a little small), and so selected as to give a broad impression of any 
particular area of struggle, while providing the detail necessary for a 
closer scrutiny of the battle scene. We have before us War Maps 
numbered 2, 9, and 12 (price, respectively, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 3s., 
unmounted). The first of these gives us the Netherlands and Belgium, 


_ extending from (on the West) Dunkirk to Estrées St. Denis (North and 


South line) to (on the East) Aurich in Ost-Friesland to Munchweiler in 
Pfatz (North to South), thus giving us a broad strip of the German 
frontier abutting on Holland and Belgium. This will, sooner or later, 
prove of the profoundest interest in the progress of the war. The Map 


also gives us the French frontier area from Dunkirk to Longwy, and 


it is possible to examine this area in detail with fair ease so far as 
print is concerned. The shoals of the coast are well marked, and the 
difficulties of naval operations are thus clearly exhibited. Map 9 gives 
a wonderful bird’s-eye view of the Near East from the Caspian to the 
Straits of Otranto, and the Map shows not only the difficulties that have 
to be surmounted in the siege of Constantinople, but the enormous 
strategic and political advantages to the Allies that will follow on the 
fall of the old capital of the Eastern Empire. This Map, if supplemented 
by Map 12, which consists of a series of insets giving the detailed 
geography of Western Asia Minor, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Gulf of Smyrna, the Dardanelles, the Bosporus, and Constanti- 
nople, will place any student in possession of the strategy of 
this great campaign. We have great pleasure in recommending these 
maps, which should be widely used in the higher forms of our public 


schools. 
* * * 


We desire to welcome very heartily this ‘‘ Index to Periodicals: A 
‘* Classified and Annotated Index to the Original Articles Contained in 
‘the Principal Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly Periodicals ’’ (Messrs. 
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Stanley Paul & Co., price 21s. net), compiled by various authorities, and 
arranged by Mr. A. Cecil Piper, Librarian of the Public Library, Win- 
chester, under the general editorship of Mr. Alex J. Philip, the Librarian 
of the Public Library, Gravesend. It is not the first time that such an 
index has been attempted, but we are bound to say that, despite difh- 
culties as to workers through the war, this book is admirable. It is 
possible to see almost at a glance what work has been committed to 
periodical form by any particular author during the periodcovered. More- 
over, it is an immense convenience to have gathered together the entire 
periodical literature of Home Rule, or Constitutional Law, or Public 
Finance, or Woman Suffrage, or Military and Naval Science, or Educa- 
tion. The indexing is scientific, and for the most part clear, and the 
book will be a great convenience to the historian in years to come. The 
present volume covers six months, and the issue will probably be six- 
monthly during the War, but eventually it will be quarterly, and the 
summary will include the Continental magazines. Articles of some 
importance so far as subject is concerned are, of course, missed; 
thus, a paper in this Review for August, 1914, on the Cornish language, 
dealt with an important theme. Again, all Shakespearean papers should 
be collected. The cost of the index is high, but until publishers are wise 
enough to advertise in the index we suppose this is inevitable, though, 
in fact, there ought to be a large sale, as no library of any pretensions, 
private or public, in England or her Dominions, or the United States of 
America, can afford to be without it. 


* * * 


‘“The System of National Finance ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 
7s. 6d. net), by E. Hilton Young, M.P., aims at being ‘‘ a primer of 
‘“the system on which the financial business of the country is con- 
‘* ducted at the present time. It is intended as a first-aid to those who 
‘“need to understand something about the manner in which the nation 
‘“ gets and spends its revenue, borrows money, and keeps its accounts.’’ 
Such a book was an admirable idea, and it is particularly needed at the 
present time, when the nation is thinking in financial terms never 
before known. We read of revenue and expenditure, methods of collec- 
tion, audit, appropriation, the annual balancing, and so forth. We 
notice one point in which Mr. Young hardly seems correct ; we refer 
to votes of credit (p. go): there can be votes of credit that are intended 
‘“ to fill up deficiencies in the ordinary votes,’’ and there can be votes of 
credit that are in no sense supplementary. The war has seen both. 


* * * 


We must notice, though we cannot here review the work, the pub- 
lication of an abridged translation with notes by Mr. Thomas Arkwright, 
of the famous ‘* Memoirs of the Duke de Saint Simon”’ (Messrs. Stanley 
Paul & Co., 2 vols., price 10s. 6d. each volume). The memoirs 
open with the year 1691 and close with 1707, the year of the death of 
Madame de Montespan and Madame de Nemours. This period is dealt 
with at enormous length, and the work is, as Macaulay said, of unequal 
quality ; but Mr. Arkwright thinks the ‘‘ patches of desert ’? rarer than 
Macauldy implies. The work is coarse in parts, and Mr. Arkwright has 
omitted such passages where they are pointless or superfluous. But we 
agree that if the work were expurgated we should lose a note of a 
coarse age. Still it is not a book for children. 


tHE FINANCIAL SILUATION, 


3 
i 
wee 
ANY people in this country do not understand why Gernigny 
has singled out Great Britain as an object of specialjgnd 
cultivated hate, against whom, both during and after the war, ff is, 
and will remain, the duty of every faithful citizen of the Fathegfand 
to do anything, no matter how little, reconcilable with civilisation 
or humanity, which may assist in reducing the British Empire to a 
position fittingly and permanently subordinate to German ambi- 
tions and power. The reason of this outburst is threefold. The 
adherence of England to France and Russia meant, first, though ~ 
we did not then know it, that Italy would not fight on the side of 
Germany and Austria; secondly, that the German fleet would not 
be able either to blockade the French shores and Colonies, or to 
hinder the transfer of French troops from Algeria, or to protect 
German maritime commerce; thirdly, that a financial stability 
would be given to the combination of Russia, France, and Serbia, 
which in the end would be fatal to German success. 

How far is Great Britain, at the end of the first year of 
war, justifying, on the one hand, German anger and apprehensions, 
and, on the other, meeting the reasonable financial expectations 
and requirements of our various allies? On the outbreak of war, 
the financial position of this country became exceedingly difficult. 
London, as the financial centre not only of Great Britain, but also 
of the world, differs very greatly in respect of business and 
commerce from Berlin or Paris. Both these capitals are engaged 
in vast transactions, the bulk of which, however, are of a domestic 
character, whereas London has to meet the international transac- 
tions of the world, and Germany had taken care that at this 
particular date these transactions should be of a peculiarly onerous 
character. British finance, therefore, started with a considerable 
handicap, and but for the bold and novel expedients to which 
resort was instantly had, we might never have recovered from the 
shock caused by the world-wide dislocation of business. As it was, 
the Bank supported the great accepting houses, the Government 
guaranteed the Bank, the press and the public showed a generous 
appreciation of the difficulties and resources of the Joint Stock 
Banks, and thus the immediate crisis due to the universal paralysis 
of business was tided over. Relief, though complete, could in the 
nature of things only be temporary, and difficulties, increasing 
daily in numbers and intensity, were bound to recur. Thus it was 
at once apparent that a limited support to France, even when added 
to a universal and permanent British naval superiority, would not 
suffice to protect our allies, and still less to procure victory. 
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Millions of men would barely be enough to snatch success from the 
foe, and the cost of raising these and of obtaining guns, munitions, 
horses, and food in proportion, began at once to accrue. In 
consequence of the voluntary character of enlistments for the Army, 
in normal times the recruiting officer has to offer to the potential 
recruit inducements in pay and keep which have always made the 
British Army the most expensive in the world to maintain. Not 
only are pay and allowances for both Army and Navy far higher 
than in Continental armies, but the scale of rations is more liberal 
and more costly. The national habits of extravagance and waste- 
fulness which seem ineradicably inherent in all ranks of social life, 
and which follow officers and men alike when they enter the 
Services, render their cost even greater than the high rates of pay 
and allowances otherwise necessitate. As the numbers have grown 
from about 750,000 to something not far short of 34 millions, so 
the cost has mounted up with not unexpected though frightful 
rapidity. Moreover, we have to provide for our armies on 
four different fronts—in France, Egypt, the Dardanelles, and 
Mesopotamia. As each force requires a separate organisation and 
staff, the cost is much greater in proportion than if our whole 
struggle was, as in the case of Germany and Austria or France, 
concentrated on, and therefore capable of being directed from, one 
centre. 

Such being our financial position at the outbreak of war and our 
military burden during its continuance, it is of importance to know 
how others, who are financial experts, regard our prospects of success 
and our ability to finance both the demands of our allies and the 
vast sums required to pay for the Fleet and Expeditionary Forces. 
It is difficult for a neutral country to make any close estimate of the 
resources of the belligerents or the cost to them of the war, and 
peculiarly difficult in the case of Germany to calculate the financial 
situation at a time when by far the larger portion of their foreign 
trade has been brought to a standstill. Notwithstanding this 
uncertainty, we are entitled to quote with some satisfaction rates 
of exchange in New York on London, Paris, and Berlin respec- 
tively as indicating the business opinion of the most important 
neutral nation on the relative financial stability of the principal 
belligerents. 


RaTES OF EXCHANGE IN NEW YoRK ON: 
Sept. 14th, 1914. Dec. 31st, 1914. June 3oth, rors. 


London Se Premium 24% Discount 3% Discount 24% 
Paris ... Mes Premium 22% Premium 1% Discount 8 % 
Berlin Case Premium 14% Discount 74% Discount 


nearly 15 % 


‘From this table it will be seen that, making all allowances for 
the difference in methods of finance which have found favour in the 
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various countries, America has come to the conclusion that British 
credit has depreciated nearly 5 points; French credit about 10} 
points, and German credit nearly 17 points. Assuming therefore, 
as we properly may, that the credit of each of the belligerents was 
almost equally good at the commencement of the struggle, it would 
seem that, notwithstanding the strain put upon us, our financial 
credit in the eyes of a strict and impartial critic is infinitely better 
at the present time than that of our principal opponent. ‘This is 
all the more satisfactory when we remember that in addition to our 
own vast expenditure we have already supplied at least 452,000,000 
as loans to our Dominions and Allies. 

The position in the future is full of difficulty and embarrassment, 
and wiil require the most delicate, skilful, courageous, and patient 
handling, yet.in the opinion of unprejudiced and experienced 
observers we are a solvent and substantial community with whom 
it is safe as well as profitable to trade. We ourselves need not take 
a more unfavorable view of our situation and resources than others 
take of them, and up to the present therefore we may be satisfied 
with the financial position. 

Our capacity and resources, however, for the maintenance of 
the war require to be examined in some detail. 

The estimate of revenue and expenditure of the United Kingdom 
at the beginning of the last financial year balanced at about 
#4 207,000,000, but the eventual deficit at its end, caused entirely by 


the war, was £334,000,000, notwithstanding that the income-tax 


had been doubled and the super-tax sharply raised after the 
declaration of war. The revenue estimate for the present year, 
1915-16, is £270,000,000, after the further imposition of taxes on 
beer and tea: but unless taxation is again imposed, the deficit will 
be £914,000,000. Never before have such figures, actual or com- 
parative, even in times of our greatest peril, been presented to the 
people of this country. We have frequently been reminded of late 
of the financial state of England during the Revolutionary and the 
Napoleonic wars. The aggregate yearly income of the people of 
these islands at that time has been estimated at 250,000,000. On 
the other hand, the total war expenditure during the twenty years 
between 1795 and 1815 is calculated at £830,000,000, or rather less 
than 3$ years’ annual income of the population. To meet the 
present danger we shall have spent at the end of the first and 
least expensive twelve months of the war, out of an estimated 
national income of £42,300,000,000, not much less_ than 
4£600,000,000. By the end of the second twelve months, should 
the war unhappily last so long, the war expenditure will have grown 
to a sum which cannot be reckoned at less than £1,100,000,000 for 
that period, and it may easily be much larger. The national 
income, on the contrary, is by contraction of profitable trade and 
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depreciation of values much more likely to diminish than to 
expand. In the Napoleonic era we were spending therefore on 
the average of years, one-sixth of our total national income to 
preserve our national existence. To-day, for the same purpose, we 
are already spending at the much more dangerous rate of very 
nearly half our income. 

To pay for the deficit upon expenditure of the year ending March 
31st, 1915, of which £307,000,000 is attributable to naval and 
military requirements, we have raised a loan, nominally repayable 
between 1925 and 1928, of £330,000,000. To pay for so much of 
the expenditure of 1915-16 as will be in deficiency, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is raising a loan, repayable between 1925 and 
1945, of indefinite amount, but which, together with the 
sums raised by Treasury Bills must apparently yield him 
in cash not less than 914,000,000. As this sum would 
seem to represent the whole amount which is to be spent 
in the conduct of the war during the remainder of the 
present financial year, it follows that war expenditure, apart from 
interest on borrowings, is being financed entirely out of loan. 
The overlapping of borrowings and financial years renders it 
extremely difficult to anyone who has not access to the actual 
accounts to adjust the figures precisely; but it may be said with 
approximate accuracy, that while the cost of the peace standard of 
naval and military forces is still met out of revenue, the additional 
expenses entailed by the war is paid for out of loan. 

The comparison therefore with our two last great emergencies 
(of which only the first can be placed in the same category as the 
present war) may be stated thus :—In the wars with France between 
1793 and 1815, out of a total war expenditure of £830,000,000, 
which is one-sixth of the annual national income for the same 
period, taxes provided £390,000,000, or 47 per cent., and loan 
4#440,000,000, or 53 per cent. The total war expenditure during 
the two years of the Crimean War was £674 millions, towards which 
special taxes contributed £354 millions and loans provided £32 
millions. The total war expenditure was thus about one-twentieth 
of the yearly national income of £670,000,000. In 1916, out of a war 
expenditure actual or estimated of £1,400,000,000in twenty months, 
which is nearly two-sixths of the national income for the same period, 
taxes contribute one-twentieth and loans nineteen-twentieths of the 
necessary funds. As the taxpayer of 1815, when involved in 
expenditure to the extent of one-sixth of his income, felt an obliga- 
tion to pay nearly one-twelth of the annual cost of the war himself, 
while leaving the remainder of the burden to posterity, so perhaps 
in strictness it might be claimed that the taxpayer of 1915, involved 
to the extent of one third of his income, should be required to pay 
two-sixths, at least £400,000,000, being one-sixth of our annual 
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income, out of taxes, leaving the balance to succeeding generations. 
The problem, however, has here been reduced to a sort of rule- 
of-three sum, not to demonstrate with mathematical precision what 
ought to be the course of conduct of the Exchequer, but in order 
to exhibit in the most concise way the position as it was a hundred 
years ago, and as perhaps financial heroism ought to insist on its 
being made to-day. 

Some allusion to the methods by which these unprecedented 
loans have been raised will not be out of place. The first was 
attended with difficulties perhaps peculiar to itself. People were 
not, and could not have been, habituated to the idea of dealing in 
such vast sums; the terms on which it was issued were unsatisfac- 
tory to many financiers and economists: the public hardly realised 
how vital were-the issues at stake, and how long the struggle was 
likely to continue; they regarded it chiefly and perhaps only as a 
business transaction, to which they would subscribe or from which 
they would hold aloof as prudence or foresight dictated. In 
consequence, though the money was eventually obtained, it was 
not without considerable difficulty, and to a preponderating extent 
from bankers’ money. The second loan has by its very vastness 
rivetted to itself the attention of the whole country. Merely as a 
business proposition it is regarded as a desirable and profitable 
investment. Holders of Consols, long a falling and inconvenient 
security, find in the new loan an unexpected method of disen- 
tangling themselves from investments which they had hardly 
hoped to get rid of without serious loss. The small capitalist, too 
often the prey of unscrupulous financial touts, has had offered to 
him a remunerative and secure investment, the terms of which 
give him but little trouble to understand. The working classes 
can simultaneously display their patriotism and invest their savings 
by subscribing to a sound and easily convertible security. All 
parties are satisfied, and all are contributing to a loan which is at 
once an advantage to the State and to themselves. The loan has 
realised therefore all, and perhaps more than all, the expectations 
of its author. In fact, the one serious criticism to the recent loan 
is the enormous total depreciation certain to be caused thereby to 
securities held by British investors. It has been suggested that a 
loan issued with interest at 4 per cent. and repayable at 105 
would have been equally successful, would have kept down the 
general rate of interest and would have saved a sum of £40,000,000 
during the currency of the loan. It is, however, no good going 
back on the past. 

While we may congratulate ourselves on the general determina- 
tion to contribute, the question remains as to where the money of the 
subscribers to the loan is coming from. There are only three real 
sources—by the sale of other securities; or by the savings upon 
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earnings or investments at home or abroad; or from subscriptions 
made by investors abroad. So far as the sale of securities is con- 
cerned, this is clearly not the time to dispose of such better-class 
investments as many people may alone be desirous to purchase. 
Gilt-edged securities are depressed by the creation of the new 
Government stock bearing so high a rate of interest, and the same 
cause has even more adversely affected the debenture stocks of the 
best industrial undertakings. Ag to the more speculative holdings, 
the majority of these have suffered so greatly from the cessation of 
business during recent months, that they are hardly worth realising 
at present. Moreover, the markets in which stocks are normally 
realised are almost all closed or idle. No dealings can take place 
with Berlin or Vienna. Paris and Petrograd only work under strict 
regulation, and to a very limited degree. In London a mere 
exchange of securities will not help the loan. New York alone 
remains free and open. But New York, unless she is seriously to 
curtail the development of the United States, can only absorb a 
certain amount of securities, and British and German sales of 
American securities, and recent loans to the Allies and neutrals of 
rather more than £52,000,000, together with immediate American 
requirements, have more than taken the edge off her appetite. The 
recent French loan, which is really much more in the nature of a 
banking transaction than a loan, shows the difficulty of any 
realisation at fair prices on a large scale of securities on the 
American market. Nor is it at all likely that investors from the 
United States or elsewhere will be forthcoming on the existing 
terms. Under the Finance Acts, foreigners have to pay income 
tax, and, with the tax at 2s. 6d. in the £, a security returning a 
gross interest of 44 per cent. is not attractive in a country where the 
secure return upon capital is so high as it is in the United States of 
America. Some subscriptions may be made by the Americans of 
English birth or parentage, or by English resident though not 
naturalised in the States, out of feelings of sentiment or patriotism, 
but such contributions can bear no substantial relation to the vast 
sum required. I make no reference to the Dominions who have to 
attend to their own requirements. If, then, we are unable to realise 
except at a serious loss any considerable sum by the sale abroad of 
securities, and are unlikely to obtain any substantial contribution 
from foreign investors, it follows that the sources to which we must 
look for assistance are the past or present savings of our own 
people. We should know what these are likely to amount to, in 
order that we may comprehend the true measure of the success or 
failure, not merely of this last, but of any subsequent loans. At 
the commencement of the war, involving as it did three of the 
greatest commercial countries, commerce and industry came to an 
abrupt standstill throughout the world. The area covered by the 
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conflict, the complexity of modern banking and industrial transac- 
tions, and the uncertainty felt by neutrals as to the result, paralysed 
all credit. None were willing to undertake new enterprises, none 
were able to finance them if they had been attempted. Thus money 
ordinarily invested in Government or municipal loans, railways, 
industrials, &c., began to accumulate at the banks, where it was by 
no means welcome, as interest had to be paid on it, and it could not 
be loaned out. Deposits at the banks are credibly calculated at the 
present time at about £1,300,000,000 to 4 1,400,000,000, instead of 
about £900,000,000 as in normal times. To appreciate the sources 
from which these recent accumulations have been made it must be 
remembered that British investments abroad total something like 
44,000,000,000, returning an income to this country of about 
% 200,000,000 a year. The rate at which such investments were 
growing previous to the war is remarkable. In 1911 the amount 
of capital publicly supplied by British investors for home and 
foreign investments was £196,000,000: this amount had risen in 
Ig12 to 211,000,000, and in 1913 to £246,000,000, of which not 
more than about £50,000,000 was for home investment. So much 
of this capital as was lent to foreign countries gave their inhabitants 
the power to buy British goods in exchange for securities, and by 
thus stimulating their consumption of goods created a demand for 
our own products. The truth of this contention may be seen in the 
gradual rise in exports from £ 300,000,000 in 1904, at the end of the 
period of the Boer war finance, to £525,000,000 in 1913, or about 
75 per cent. in nine years. But the sums thus invested are not the 
only savings of the British people. The money supplied privately 
for new commercial and industrial enterprises at home, or for 
buildings, &c., are provided out of savings, and amount to about 
4150,000,000 a year. The total of these home and foreign invest- 
ments constitute the entire savings of the British people, and 
amount to between £ 300,000,000 and possibly £ 400,000,000 a year. 
Allowing for the accumulations of the past year, we can thus gauge 
the approximate amount which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can draw upon. There are, however, two disturbing elements to 
any such estimate; one of them comparatively unimportant, the 
other of vital consequence. The first and favourable factor to be 
reckoned is the amount of capital in the hands of the class repre- 
sented by the Savings Bank depositor. This type of investor 
usually places his money in small and purely local enterprises 
which do not reach the eye of the statistician, and his savings do - 
not appear in the usual calculation as to either home or foreign 
investments. The aggregate of his savings is not large according 
to modern notions, and in ordinary circumstances £ 10,000,000 
would be the utmost that could be obtained from this class of 
capitalist, without drawing on Savings Bank deposits. Of late 
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wages have been very high, and deposits have increased notably, 
also there is practically no unemployment. It is possible, then, 
that a supreme appeal would procure contributions to the amount 
of £12,000,000 to 415,000,000 from the Savings Bank depositor 
class, not, be it clearly understood, by the withdrawal of Savings 
Bank deposits.* The value of their contribution lies not so much 
in its amount, as in the creation of a general personal interest in 
the national cause. 

The other, and hostile, element is the contraction of exports. 
In recent trade returns imports have annually exceeded exports by 
about £150,000,000, and this excess is paid for by the receipts in 
respect of freights, commissions on banking transactions, insur- 
ance, &c., which amount to a total of something between 
4 120,000,000, to £150,000,000. But this year imports will without 
doubt exceed exports by £300,000,000 to £400,000,000 at least, 
partly because our commercial loans to foreign countries having 
ceased, demands for our commodities have correspondingly 
diminished; and partly because we have diverted labour to the 
ranks of our armies or to the supply of these armies, and manufac- 
ture for export has thus been decreased. It is estimated that each 
man in the ranks requires at the lowest computation one man com- 
pletely to supply and maintain him; between five and six million 
men are therefore withdrawn from work, and these numbers have 
only to be stated to show that there is no hope of so increasing 
manufactures for export as to restore the figures to their former 
balance. To whatever extent therefore imports this year exceed 
exports, we shall have to pay for them (a) out of freights and 
commission, which sum will not be greatly, if at all, reduced 
in value, and may still be put at about £120,000,000; (b) out 
of foreign interest, which for safety may be put at £160,000,000, 
but which in that case will not be available for investment in 
the war loan; (c) out of the shipment of gold, a process which 
on a large scale is unthinkable, or (d) by such a curtailment, 
first of purchases abroad as will seriously reduce imports, and 
secondly of purchases at home as will permit of the diversion 
of labour to larger manufactures for export. We have 
to finance not only the difference between published imports and 
exports, but also the unpublished Government imports; so it is 
imperative that we should at once adopt such a scale of economy 
as will enable us to make provision in every respect of the funds 
required for the war. Whether we curtail expenditure by means 
of moral suasion, by taxation, or by a forced loan becomes merely 
a matter of political convenience or possibility, but it is of the first 
importance that we should be penurious with public as well as with 
private money. The Government can set the example of economy 


* This was written before the amount was known to be actually £15,000,0co. 
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to the people by more strictly regulating expenditure and the 
general public must respond by depriving themselves of many 
things which have come to be regarded by the well-to-do classes 
as amongst the necessary commonplaces of a comfortable home. 
The number of servants employed, the stricter supervision of 
domestic consumption, the substitution of one form of food for 
another, especially where home production replaces the foreign 
article, the abandonment in whole or in part of tobacco or spirits, 
suggest themselves as simple voluntary expedients ready to the 
hand of the ordinary citizen. They are dependent upon the good- 
will of the individual and when the case for them is explained the 
appeal will be cheerfully responded to. But taxation must also 
come to balance the difference between the one person who, 
depriving himself of some hitherto necessary comfort, thus and 
to that extent suffers a personal and appreciable loss, and the 
other person who, advancing to the State some of his surplus 
resources, receives in return interest which increases his wealth. 
Both persons are performing a national service, but no one will 
pretend that there is any equality of sacrifice, and equality cannot 
be secured without taxation of a discriminating character. There 
will be many calls on the public purse when war is concluded, the 
interest on the public debt alone will be a most formidable figure, 
nor can the most sanguine person expect any such immediate 
reduction in naval and military expenditure as will offset it. There 
must be public and private economy on a large scale, a closer 
scrutiny of the spending departments, together with further taxation 
based on the knowledge that a half of the national income is being 
spent during war. Whatever may be the effect of our present 
borrowings upon our subsequent financial position, at least so much 
of them as is spent in this country causes the circulation of the 
money paid away amongst all classes employed, and eventually 
it returns in one form or another to the national purse. It is a 
transference, but, considering the uses to which these borrowings 
are applied, not wholly a loss of national wealth. Far other- 
wise is it with the sums remitted abroad in payment of war stores 
and munitions. They are unproductive naturally, and to fulfil 
their proper purpose they must in addition be destructive of life and 
capital. The loss of wealth entailed by their purchase and use 
can only be replaced by hoarding the profits made in ordinary trade 
and by reducing the individual expenditure of the nation to the 
narrowest limits. There is abundance of wealth in the country, 
but it requires the most careful husbanding. We must all see to 
it that neglect of economy does not nullify the wonderful bravery 
and endurance of the British peoples, for on these three now depend 
the peaceful development of nations. 
C. HosHouse. 


LABOUR UNREST AND THE WAR. 


PEAKING in the House of Commons on the subject of the 
reconstructed Government and defending his policy of a 
Coalition, the Prime Minister concluded in the following terms: 
‘‘ For my part, in every speech I have made to my countrymen since 
‘‘ the first day of the war I have tried to strike two notes—a note of 
‘‘ warning as to the gravity of our task, and a note of confidence as 
‘‘ to the ultimate issue. There is no discord between the two. We 
‘* shall do well to continue to pay no heed to the blind counsels of 
‘hysteria and panic.. We have for the moment one plain and 
‘‘ paramount duty to perform, to bring to the service of the State the 
‘‘ willing and organised help of every class in the community.’’ 
The problem is how to obtain this willing and organised help, and 
especially how to enlist the services of the working class, whose co- 
operation is absolutely indispensable if ever the war is to be brought 
to a successful conclusion. The present emergency is without a 
parallel in our national history. The Germanic Powers have 
developed all their resources for war, and brought their organisation 
to a pitch of perfection which has never been equalled in the history 
of the world. They are fighting with a determination and a unity 
which does not seem to have abated or decreased, even after twelve 
months of the most stupendous effort. If it be true that this war 
can only be won by the attrition of the enemy forces accompanied 
by complete economic exhaustion, then the only way in which this 
end can be achieved will be by equally complete and efficient 
organisation on our part. Unfortunately, this seems to be the last 
thing that the average Englishman considers to be necessary, and 
the result is that many months of valuable time have been wasted. 
The War Office has broken down under the weight of its re- 
sponsibility. Doubtless it was well equipped to deal with the 
Expeditionary Force. In fact, whatever our view of Lord Haldane, 
we must admit that it was he who made possible the despatch 
of that force at the outbreak of the war with so little friction 
and with practically no mishap, but the larger problems thrown 
upon the War Office by Kitchener’s armies broke down the whole 
machinery, and the result is the setting up of a new Munitions 
Department, with Mr. Lloyd George at its head. 
Whatever may have been the tenour of the discussion in the 
Cabinet previous to the introduction of the Munitions of War Bill, 
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it is clear that the majority decided against forced labour and com- 
pulsion in any form or shape until such a course should have been 
proved to be absolutely necessary and inevitable. The Prime 
Minister left no doubt as to his own view by the answer 
he gave to a question on the subject in the House of Commons. 
There are some who think that even now compulsion is only post- 
poned, and the statement of the President of the Local Government 
Board seems to imply that there is some truth in the allegation. It 
is therefore important to consider this question in the light of 
working-class psychology. The working man in this country is, 
and always has been, opposed to compulsion. He has an intense 
love of his country, a pride in her traditions of liberty and of justice, 
and a patriotism which is prepared for any sacrifice, but it is a 
spontaneous patriotism and cannot be forced. With us the soldier 
and the labourer must both be free. The moment you destroy this 
voluntary relationship between employer and employed, between 
the nation and the individual man, you have destroyed something 
that is absolutely vital to our existence as a people. My belief is 
that the Coalition Government is fully aware of this fact, and 
although attempts will doubtless be made to confuse issues, to 
represent the necessity as overwhelming, and to hustle an unwilling 
country into a step absolutely foreign to the British genius, those 
attempts are doamed to failure, not because Parliament could or 
would make any effective resistance of itself, but because the 
working classes as a whole, and, indeed, a very large section of the 
middle classes, have no wish to sacrifice their ideals of indepen- 
dence, or to break with democratic forms of Government. To 
introduce either compulsory military service or forced labour would 
be to shatter at one blow all that has been achieved by the labour 
and sacrifice of many generations. So far as conscription is 
concerned, many of our military advisers are of opinion that it 
would be inadvisable to import another million conscripts—the 
utmost we could hope for—into an army which has already by the 
voluntary system reached the number of three millions. The 
conscript himself would certainly be inferior in quality to the 
volunteer, and no love would be lost between the two sections of the 
army. It would create a deplorable military situation, and would 
prove to be unworkable. The man who advocates conscription at 
this stage is not a statesman, but a gambler. 

When we come to the question of forced labour we have, if 
possible, a still more difficult problem, which can best be discussed 
in relation to the Munitions Act. That Act is the result of the 
disastrous breakdown which was witnessed in the attempt to 
expedite the production of the munitions of war, and the building 
and repair of warships. Added to this was the necessity for dealing 
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with the transport services, which were thoroughly disorganised 
and dislocated. How much of all this trouble was due to labour and 
how much to lack of organisation or inability on the part of the 
employing classes to recognise the conditions under which the 
industrial democracy would produce the best work, it is difficult to 
say. A great deal has been made of the drinking habits of the 
people, and no doubt they are responsible for the failure of certain 
firms to produce munitions or to carry out repair work in the 
shortest possible time. We have to remember, however, that many 
of the best men had joined the forces—in fact, many skilled men 
are now serving at the front or in camp whose services are absolutely 
needed if we are to fulfil our immense industrial responsibilities. 
When these men were taken away in thousands their places had to 
be filled by inferior labour, by men whose characters will not bear 
the same investigation, and who possibly had been ‘“‘ stood off ”’ 
owing to drinking habits. These men were swept off their feet by 
the large wages which they were able to earn, and the result was 
that a good deal of heavy drinking ensued, with consequent disloca- 
tion of.the work of production. The Central Control Board which 
has been set up, with Lord d’Abernon as Chairman, has 
very large powers to deal with the evils of the liquor 
traffic and already there has been a notable difference in 
the amount of drinking in the munitions of war areas. We 
must not attach too much importance to the statement that many 
men refuse to work more than a certain number of hours per day 
because thereby they earn enough to satisfy their immediate 
requirements. There have been such cases, no doubt, perhaps more 
numerous than we are inclined to think, but the truth is that 
working men will not do their best if there is any doubt in their own 
minds as to their fair treatment. Many men have worked harder 
and longer hours than ever before, and have made this sacrifice 
cheerfully, because they feel that in so doing they are displaying 
their patriotism, and indirectly fighting their country’s cause. 
Such labour cheerfully given is of the utmost value, but it will not 
be forthcoming unless they feel that they are really working for 
their country, not for an employer whose object is to make large 
profits in time of war. There will always be in any case a small 
minority of men in all classes who, so far from studying the interests 
of the nation, are thinking of their own welfare. They are 
unimaginative and unpatriotic, but no kind of compulsion would 
reach them. For the most part they are outside its scope. They 
belong not to the class of shirkers or slackers, but to another and a 
still lower class, the class of man who profits by his country’s mis- 
fortunes. 


However, apart from these considerations, it must be admitted 
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that this year has witnessed a large number of disputes between 
employers and workmen. The great majority arose out of the 
demand for advances in wages, a demand the gravity of which was 
increased by the fact that it was made at a time of national emer- 
gency when the attention of the Government and the community 
as a whole was absorbed in the prosecution of the war. It is 
needless to say that the action of the trade unions in these different 
industries provoked a very bitter feeling in the country which 
charged them with criminal neglect of the nation’s interests. We 
have, however, to remember two things, first, that there was a 
very real increase in the cost of living and second, that even those 
trades unions specially affected had sent a large number of men 
to the colours and therefore prima facie were not lacking in 
patriotism. It might be noted in passing that the textile industry 
in which there was a considerable amount of short time or unem- 
ployment did not provide the largest percentage of volunteers. 
The shipbuilding and engineering trades on the other hand, where 
men were in great demand, did provide large percentages which 
would have been increased had not enlistment been discouraged. 
As to who is responsible for the shortage of munitions and equip- 
ment, which was evident even so far back as last winter, it is diffi- 
cult to say, but a Committee was appointed as early as February 4th 
“To inquire and report forthwith, after consultation with the repre- 
‘sentatives of employers and workmen, as to the best steps to be 
‘““taken to ensure that the productive power of the employees in 
‘engineering and shipbuilding establishments working for 
‘““ Government purposes shall be made fully available so as to meet 
““the needs of the nation in the present emergency.” 

The Committee consisted of Sir George Askwith, Sir Francis 
Hopwood, and Sir George Gibb and it recommended that “‘ no 
‘“ stoppage of work by strike or lockout should take place on work 
‘“for Government purposes.”’ It also recommended the setting up 
of an impartial tribunal to investigate and report on disputes. This 
recommendation was immediately accepted by the Government, 
which further empowered the Committee to deal with all cases as 
they arose. In effect, the Committee on Production in engineering 
and shipbuilding establishments became a court of arbitration, a 
court whose function has now been defined in the Munitions of War 
Act. 

The history of the disputes and controversies of the last six months 
is too intricate and detailed for the present article. There was first 
the trouble with the Boilermakers and Iron and Shipbuilders Society. 
Then followed the difficulty in connection with the engineering 
establishments of the Clyde valley, and at a later period there came 
the demand of the miners for an increase of 20 per cent. in their 
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wages. With respect to the miners in South Wales the position 
for a time was very serious, since they refused to accept the recom- 
mendation of their leaders and rejected the proposals of the Board 
of Trade. They passed the following resolution : ‘* That we do not 
‘‘accept anything less than our original proposals, and that we 
‘stop the collieries on Thursday next (July 15th) until these 
‘‘ demands have been acceded.’’ The Government’s answer was 
to apply the Munitions of War Act which had just become law, 
the Royal Proclamation to be put into operation, Part I. of the Act 
making it an offence to take part in a strike or a lockout and inflict- 
ing penalties for so doing. This drastic action was not justified 
by any success, for even against the advice of a majority of their 
leaders, including men like Hartshorn and Stanton, the men refused 
to resume work or refer the matters in dispute to arbitration. The 
coal crisis for some time engaged the serious attention of the 
Cabinet and finally Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Runciman, and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson were sent to Cardiff to confer with the leaders 
and the Executive Committee. It needed all Mr. Lloyd George’s 
persuasive power to induce the men to withdraw from the impossible 
position that they had taken up, but a golden bridge was built up 
conceding all the men’s demands with the exception that Non- 
unionists are excluded from the new agreement, which will expire 
six months after the declaration of peace in Europe. The men 
have obtained the minimum desired, the substitution of a new 
agreement of 10 per cent. over the new standard, which was 50 per 
cent. over the old standard of 1879, and the deletion of the con- 
ditional clause of the payment of 5s. a day to able-bodied workmen. 

The Clyde engineers’ position was somewhat different. The 
award made by the Committee on Production, published on May 
24th, was as follows :— 

‘“ rd. per hour or 4s. per week (according to the custom of pay- 
ment in the various shops) on time-rates, and Io per cent. on 
piece-rates ; the advance is to come into operation as from the 
beginning of the first full-pay week after February 12th, 1915, and 
to be regarded as war wages and recognised ‘as due to and 


dependent on the existence of the abnormal conditions now pre- 
vailing in consequence of the war.’’ 


This award failed to give satisfaction since the men claimed that 
they were not asking for a war bonus, but rather for a rise in the 
standard rate based on pre-war conditions. They disavowed all idea 
of having utilised the difficulties and dangers of the Government 
for the purpose of obtaining a higher rate of wages. In any case the 
officials cannot be held responsible since from the very beginning 
they urged their members to remain at work and discouraged the 
idea of a strike. The strike itself was partial in nature, and toa very 
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large extent spontaneous. There can be no doubt that the con- 
ditions of life and of work, the rise in prices not only of foodstuffs 
but of coal, and, finally, the extraordinary rise in rent which was 
witnessed in Glasgow, were the immediate causes of the dispute. 
Rents went up as much as Io per cent. in certain parts of that city, 
while the purchasing power of the sovereign was reduced by 
considerably over 20 per cent. The employers were undoubtedly 
reaping large profits as a result of the war contracts, and the 
workmen were feeling the strain of the winter’s work. All this may 
not be an adequate cause for cessation of labour, but it does at all 
events offer some explanation of the action taken by the extremists, 
and in any case the Amalgamated Society of Engineers cannot itself 
as a whole be blamed for what occurred, since the strike was as 
much against the union as against the employer. It is just a little 
significant that those who have been taking a lead in several of these 
disputes are the disciples of Syndicalism within the union. These 
men believe in “‘ direct action.’’ They would like to have seen the 
Government taking over the works, the factories, and the ship- 
yards, or making it possible for the trade unions to take them over, 
and they used the weapon of discontent as a means to such an end, 
clearly impossible under present circumstances, whatever the future 
may bring forth. 

Apart altogether from these disputes the Government Committee 
has before it a very difficult problem to solve. It is easy to urge 
that the production of munitions of war should be accelerated and 
maximised, but to maximise production means, in the first instance, 
a greatly increased supply of machinery and material, much of 
which was not available, and had to be brought from the United 
States. In the second place, even when this machinery was forth- 
coming, it meant the maximising of each labour hour and of the 
aggregate of labour hours. How to utilise to the fullest possible 
extent the already existing labour supply, and how to obtain other 
labour when so required is not a matter of a few hours; it is a matter 
of many weeks and months, and the fact that such large numbers 
of men had already enlisted, and in this way had to some extent 
dislocated the organisation in the works and yards aggravated the 
difficulty. This question of the shortage of skilled labour made the 
reorganisation of the existing labour a necessity. Up to that time 
work of different classes and grades of skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled men had been carefully delimited by the various 
trade unions. In a very few weeks a large number of 
men were drawn in to fill the gaps created by enlistment, 
and hence the importance of a carefully thought out plan whereby 
labour might be safeguarded against any abuse, and the interests 
of the workmen fully protected. Those safeguards have already 
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been framed, and in so far as they are vital are to be found in the 
Munitions of War Bill. Just in the same way with regard to output, 
it became necessary that as the normal rate increased, steps should 
be taken to prevent wages from being reduced. The Committee on 
Production, in its second interim report, made the following 
recommendation: ‘‘ As the only consumers of shells are the 
‘* Government, we recommend that firms engaged in the production 
‘‘ of shells and fuses should give an undertaking to the effect that 
‘* in fixing piece-work prices the earnings of men during the period 
‘* of the war should not be reconsidered as a factor in the matter, 
‘‘ and that no reduction in piece-rates will be made unless warranted 
‘‘ by a change in the methods of manufacture.’’ That recommenda- 
tion is of great importance, as we shall see in a consideration of the 
Munitions of War Act. 

Already a good start has been made and the Munitions Depart- 
ment has received a vast number of offers of service from 
employers, factory owners and working men. There seems no 
doubt that the workmen who are especially engaged in the produc- 
tion of munitions of war are largely acquiescing in the limitations 
imposed upon their trade unions on the distinct understanding that 
a limitation is also imposed on the profits of the employers at the 
same time. Such limitation of profits will, of course, not hold 
good for all establishments, but only for certain ‘‘ controlled 
‘‘establishments ’’ and the basis of limitation, viz., the average 
financial net profits of the past three years and 20 per cent. in 
addition, certainly does not err on the score of illiberality. We 
understand that the employers will remain in possession and in 
control of the works which are fulfilling Government orders, and 
that although they may suffer some inconvenience and will 
certainly be subjected to difficulties in regard to materials and 
machines and men, they are not likely to lose or suffer in income. 
As to the men, Part I. of the new Act deprives them of the right 
to strike, and places them rather in the position of Lord Derby’s 
dockers who are, of course, subject to military law. The manufac- 
ture of any article for “‘ use in war’’ or any machine for the 
production of munitions entails the sacrifice of the safeguards 
imposed by the trade unions in the past. Such a sacrifice seems 
to be necessary, but it ought to be noted that some ‘‘ controlled 
“establishments ’’ manufacturing munitions have only very 
reluctantly acquiesced in their inclusion, and this must be remem- 
bered if it should so happen that a minority of workers should 
prove recalcitrant. The Government will have to hold the balance 
very even if these men are not to feel aggrieved at being deprived 
of their right to press for higher wages, of their power to strike, 
or of their ability to do more than make a verbal protest against big 
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profits. Of course, if the Government is able in the Budget to 
tax all war profits in excess of a certain amount it would do much 
to satisfy the workers of the country that they are not being unfairly 
treated. An attempt should be made to remove even the suspicion 
of injustice as between class and class, and it is to be hoped that 
the arbitration tribunals set up by the Act will ensure a speedy 
redress of grievances whether small or great. It was thought at 
first that under the Act it might be possible for the employer to 
reduce rates of wages in all ‘‘ uncontrolled establishments,’’ but 
this has been guarded against by a regulation forbidding the 
reduction of piece work rates. If the output is greatly increased, 
it is obvious that this would have been the line of attack upon 
wages. I see that Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, whose influence 
with the Welsh miners has been so marked, in a recent 
article thinks that the Munitions Act renders many em- 
AOS less amenable to reason. “‘I am afraid,’’ he says, 

“that our experience under the Act will be that a policy of pin- 

es will develop on the part of the employers who find them- 

‘selves dealing with men deprived of the power to strike, and 
““instead of the goodwill and the desire to help the country 
‘“ which might have been an invaluable asset to the statesman with 
‘insight, there will gradually accumulate a spirit of irritation and 
““ unrest which can only interfere with the work which is so essential 
‘“to the country’s safety. Was there a way by which the goodwill 
‘of the workers might have been utilised to the best interests of 
““the country ?’”’ He desired as his solution to give the Executives 
of the great trade unions the power to deal with their own workmen 
and to put upon them whatever pressure might be required in the 
highest interests of the State. ‘‘ The time must come,’’ he added, 
*“ when the trade unions must be built into the fabric of our indus- 
““ trial system as the best authorities for exercising control of the 
*“practical problems in our industries, subject to the broad 
‘“economic interests of the general community, and not to the 
‘“ narrow interests of a comparatively small capitalist class. By an 
‘‘ easy financial arrangement the Government might have put aside 
‘* for the period of the war at least the employers who are the cause 
‘‘ of the suspicion of the workers. Then they could, without inter- 
‘“ fering with the liberties of the individual workman, have thrown 
*‘ upon the trade unions the responsibility and the patriotic duty of 
‘‘maintaining output and discipline among the men.’’ This 
method of dealing with the difficulty could not have been employed 
under the circumstances. The trade unions themselves are at 
different levels of organisation and executive ability. It is too 
much to expect that they should in a short space of time be able 
to develop the administrative qualities which would make such 
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a drastic change possible. They no doubt have their “‘ Captains 
‘‘ of Labour ’’ in embryo, and some of the labour leaders are men 
of first-rate calibre, but no body of men on the face of the earth 
could be expected in a few weeks to take over the vast productive 
machinery of this country. There may have been some better 
expedient than that devised by Mr. Lloyd George, but it was not 
to hand in the emergency. The only alternative was to utilise the 
existing industrial system and make such modifications as would 
enable the whole work of production to be speeded up. It is this 
‘speeding up’’ which trade unions in the past have resented and 
fought with the utmost bitterness. We cannot altogether blame 
them, for we have seen in the United States and to a large extent 
in this country, that an increased output obtained by such means 
has often meant the dislocation and sometimes the degradation of 
a trade. The only way to kill the pernicious practice of 
‘‘ca’ canny ’’ is to make it worth the while of the men to give of 
their very best and to work at their fullest speed. In the general 
view the Munitions of War Act will make it possible for the worker 
to respond with the utmost goodwill, whatever regulations may be 
relaxed as a result of the Act. The whole nation will be behind 
the workman in the re-establishment of the status quo when the 
war is over. The trade unions will then revive their old rules and 
abolish the departures from accepted practice. Any failure to 
restore these conditions which organised labour has been willing 
to sacrifice would be equivalent to a betrayal on the part of the 
Government of the men whose assistance is indispensable in the 
conduct and successful issue of the war. 

Perhaps the most striking change introduced by the new Act 
is that of compulsory arbitration. For a long time past the trade 
unions have fought against any attempt even to consider such an 
innovation, but the time has come when it is essential in the inter- 
ests of the State that all lockouts and all strikes should be prohibited 
in connection ‘“‘with the manufacture or repair of arms, 
‘“ammunitions, ships, vehicles, aircraft, or any other articles 
‘* required for use in war, or of the metals, machines or tolls required 
“‘for that manufacture or repair.’’ That is to say all work which 
can be described as munitions work must not be affected by labour 
disputes and such disputes are to be settled under Part I of the Act 
according to the provisions of the first schedule. That schedule 
establishes the three following tribunals :— 

(2) The Committee appointed by the First Lord of the Treasury 
known as the Committee on Production, or 

(b) A single arbitrator to be agreed upon by the parties, or in 
default of agreement appointed by the Board of Trade; or 

(c) A court of arbitration consisting of an equal number of 
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persons representing employers and persons representing work- 
men, with a Chairman appointed by the Board of Trade. 

If there is any dispute as to which tribunal the matter shall be 
referred to, and if the parties to the difference are unable to come to 
an agreement, then the Board of Trade has power to determine that 
tribunal. These terms do not, of course, apply to a stoppage that 
arises on work other than munitions work, even where that work is 
carried on in the same factory, but in so far as it is munitions work 
the Minister of Munitions may, if he considers it to be expedient, 
make an order declaring any establishment a ‘‘ controlled establish- 
‘‘ment,’’ and in that case, as we have already shown, it is subject 
to the provisions of Part II. of the Act which limits the amount of 
profits, and at the same time makes it impossible for the employing 
firm to alter the rate of wages without the consent of the Minister 
of Munitions. If that consent is withheld, or if the Minister of 
Munitions so directs, the whole matter of a change in the rate of 
wages can be referred for settlement to the arbitration tribunal. 

There is one other section of the Act that is of great importance, 
because it affects a large number of skilled men who have already 
enrolled their names as volunteer workers for the Minister of 
Munitions. These number about 100,000. The section is as 
follows :— 

““ If any workman, in accordance with arrangements made by the 
Minister of Munitions with or on behalf of trade unions enters into 
an undertaking with the Minister of Munitions that he will work at 
any controlled establishment to which he may be assigned by the 
Minister, and be subject to the penalty imposed by this Act if he 
acts in contravention of or fails to comply with the undertaking, 


that workman shall if he acts in contravention of or fails to comply 
with his undertaking be guilty of an offence under this Act.’’ 


By this section of clause 6 a workman who has volunteered to 
work in a ‘“‘controlled establishment’’ thereby consents to a 
measure of compulsion. He gives up the right to strike which he 
possessed before in order that he may serve his country in this 
capacity, but he, of course, enjoys the protection afforded by the 
Act in just the same way as the men who were already engaged in 
the establishment previous to the passing of the Act. Section 2 of 
clause 6 makes it illegal for an employer to dissuade, or attempt to 
dissuade, a workman in his employment from offering his services 
to the Minister of Munitions, or to retain him in his employment 
after he has received notice from the Minister of Munitions that he 
is to serve in some other factory. The penalty for any person guilty 
of an offence under this Act is a fine not exceeding £5 for each day, 
or part of a day, during which the contravention or failure to 
comply continues, and in the case of an employer for each man in 
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respect of whom the offence is committed. It will be seen from this 
very brief summary of the principal clauses that the Act is sweeping 
in its nature, that it affects the working man employed in all 
establishments in which munitions are manufactured, that it affects 
Admiralty docks as well as arsenals, and that it does confer very 
large and far-reaching powers upon the Minister in charge of the 
department. We must not be surprised, therefore, if some feeling 
of hesitation still exists in the minds of a certain section of the trade 
unionists as to the final result upon trade-union regulations, and 
especially upon wages. Reference has already been made to the 
new departure with regard to the fixing of piece-work rates. In 
reply to speeches in the House of Commons, pointing out this 
difficulty of wages, Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, there 
‘‘is among a section of the men a deliberate discouragement of 
‘‘ what they regard as turning out too much work in piece-work 
‘establishments, which might have the effect of calling for a 
‘revision of prices. There is no doubt at all as to the meaning of 
“it, and I think employers are largely to blame. If a man works 
‘““his utmost in turning out piece-work the employer may say at 
‘‘ the end of the week, ‘ You have earned £10! This is monstrous.’ 
“And if all the men did the same they would revise the scale of 
““wages and cut down piece work. So the men for their own 
‘* protection say ‘ We cannot have that, because the more our work 
“““the less our wages are.’ There are two sides to this question. 
‘We must have a guarantee from the employers that no advantage 
“‘ will be taken of trade union practices in this respect, and that 
“‘if the men, by putting the whole of their strength into the work, 
‘“‘earn large wages, there shall be no revision of the rate of piece 
Savork.?? 

The case seems to be fully covered by section 2 of clause 4, 
already referred to, but there is an additional safeguard in the 
second schedule, section 4, which states ‘‘ Where the custom of a 
“‘ shop is changed during the war by the introduction of semi-skilled 
“‘men to perform work hitherto performed by a class of workmen 
“of higher skill, the time and piece rates shall be the usual rates 
“‘ of the district for that class of work.”’ 

The importance of this section will be perceived the moment the 
workshops for the manufacture of munitions are in full blast. 
Already a very large number of semi-skilled men have been taken 
on and are ready to do the work formerly performed by skilled men. 
The economic effect would undoubtedly be bad if it were allowable 
to pay a wage proportionately less than that usually paid for similar 
work. We have to keep in mind the effect of this measure after 
the war is over and although any departure from the usual practices 
prior to the war is only allowed for the period of the war, there are 
certain indirect effects which cannot always be foreseen and certain 
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other effects which could not be provided for by legislation in any 
case. A well-known labour leader dealing with this aspect of the 
whole Act writes as follows :— 


*“'Workmen are used to sacrifices, though it is not claimed that 
they are always mindful of duty and sensible of consequences from 
pending events. But now that the overpowering claims of their 
country have been revealed to them there should be no hesitation 
in accepting terms which can make industrial peace a certainty, 
and which may vastly increase the output and efficiency of labour. 
If a safeguard here and there is lacking now, they may trust to 
their own future power and to the nation’s honour about their 
union rules should they act honourably themselves. Workshop 
life is never free from trial and difficulty, but men must now 
compare the workshop bench with the soldiers’ trench, and let 
no fear of-future industrial conditions deter them from accepting 
every necessary measure by which alone their kindred at the front 
can be helped to success in the terrible task which they have to 
accomplish.”’ 


We have no space to deal with the many questions raised by 
the National Register. It does not concern labour to the same 
extent as the Munitions of War Act, although a considerable party 
in the country consider that it represents a preparatory scheme for, 
or first step to, forced labour and conscription. These critics con- 
sider that pressure will be brought to bear through the local 
authorities if not through the Government and that men will be 
required to enlist or at any rate to change their occupations against 
their will. It seems almost a mistake to have devised such a piece 
of machinery which obviously cannot be utilised for some time 
while we are at war. It will cost a great deal of money and entail 
a considerable amount of inconvenience. The country would not 
object either to the cost or to the inconvenience if it felt sure that 
it was something more than a sop to the sensational press, or an 
indirect method of obtaining the end of the conscriptionists. Such 
criticisms, may, however, be quite unjust and undeserved and in 
any case we must wait to see what will be the effect of the new Act 
upon our institutions and present methods of organisation. The 
main thing at the moment is that the Government and the working 
classes should co-operate to the fullest extent; that Parliamentary 
discussions should be supplemented by frank and full conferences 
with labour leaders in time of difficulty or dispute; that in every 
way the spirit of self-respect and true democracy should be 
encouraged and not stifled, for only so can we ensure the national 
unity which will enable us to face the future with confidence. 


Percy ALDEN. 


THE SOUL OF. CIVILISATION; 
A DIALOGUE. 


ARRYAT is a man who, without being a pessimist, is 
subject to pessimistic moods. Some internal spring of 
scepticism breaks out within him from time to time and sends waves 
that submerge for a while all his most cherished beliefs, his beliefs 
in other men, in himself and in the eternal meaning of things. But 
the flood always recedes and the convictions emerge once more, 
unchanged, perhaps a little blurred and ragged at the edges 
through the wear and tear, but not so much as to frustrate his fine 
literary and practical work. I was not surprised to find the flood- 
gates open when I met him on the day on which the Coalition 
was announced. 

‘‘ Let us make no mistake,’’ he said, “‘ it is the end of everything 
‘that you and I have cared about and worked for these twenty 
‘“years. Oh, I know, a nation’s life is long and there is time 
“‘for many changes. But, I mean, it is the end so far as you 
““and I are concerned. Weare middle-aged men. We may live 


‘“20 or 30 years, but that will not be long enough to undo the © 


““ mischief, to say nothing of any real social progress. So far 
““as we are concerned Actum est. All the old problems will remain, 
““and they will even get more acute. We have been unprofitable 
‘servants, and all our toil has been for nothing.”’ 

“Does the mere ending of the Liberal Ministry affect you so 
““much ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ I know your faith in them has survived mine 
‘by some years; but after all, look back on their record for nearly 
“‘ten years and ask what they have actually done for the social 
“condition of the people. Old-age pensions I grant you, and the 
‘Wages Boards. But in the last six or seven years? Much 
“talk, some experiments, one big measure of essentially Conserva- 
“‘ tive social reform. One or two of them meant more, and meant 
“it honestly, but they could get nothing done. The social forces 
*“were too strong for them.”’ 

““ Well,” be said, “‘I admit constant disappointment. I have 
“always been living in anticipation, going on with them for what 
‘they were just going to do, and always believing that the next 
“ obstacle would be the last. But that is not the main point. The 
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“‘ vital thing is that militarism has won the day. I don’t mean 
‘““that we shall be beaten, but we shall win only by adopting 
““German methods. It will be ‘ Grecia capta’ again, only the 
‘“wrong way round. Beaten Germany will force her barbarous 
*“methods on the civilised victors. No; it is not military defeat 
‘“that I fear, but the break up of civilisation, the stifling of all 
““the germs of a better social life that we could see quite well, 
‘“‘ though we knew that they were only germs. You goon talking 
‘about morals evolving and the rest of it. I don’t want to be 
*“rude, but I cannot help laughing when I hear you. Don’t you 
““see that morals have come to an end, and that the only thing the 
““ world believes in, and in fact the only thing real, is sheer force? ”’ 
‘“T know you don’t mean half you say,’’ I replied, “‘so you 
‘“may laugh as much as you like. But, after all, we always knew 
‘‘ that such a war was one of the things to be reckoned with “a 
““Such a war!’ he cried. ‘‘ Do you mean that you, with your 
““ evolving ethics wouldn’t at any time have confidently maintained, 
“on the basis of comparative sociology and psychology and 
‘ethnology, and at least five other elaborately-constructed 
““ sciences, that anything like the present war had become histori- 
““cally impossible. What does all your jargon mean if it doesn’t 
““mean that the twentieth century differs from the seventeenth ? 
““Yet here you have barbarity piled on barbarity, you have Alva 
“‘and Tilly and all the rest of them working with all the most 
“‘ refined resources of your beloved science. And to what end? 
““ Alva, at any rate, thought that he acted for the glory of God, 
“but Hindenburg and Von Kluck have no motive beyond the 
‘German State. That is their god, and that is the measure of 
‘“ your ‘ progress ’—a meaner deity inspiring dirtier things.”’ 
Now, I am something given to pessimism myself, and am not 
cheered by the lighthearted confidence that is termed “‘ patriotic.”’ 
The daily optimism of the newspaper headlines dips me deep in 
the vortex of despair, and whenever I see smashing victories 
announced my soul forbodes disaster. Nor during the war have 
I found this contrariness lacking in justification. But when I 
meet a man more gloomy than myself some hidden spring of 
ultimate belief is touched, and so it was on this occasion that I 
spake with my tongue. 
‘* I. know pretty well what you are feeling,’’ I said, ‘‘ and if we 
‘“ had been talking in this way six or eight months ago I should 
‘““have agreed with you. But, do you know, the very things that 
‘*appal you most have been the saving of the situation to me? ”’ 
“‘T thought you didn’t love paradox,’’ he said. ‘‘ Personally 
**T cannot extract much comfort from the Belgian Commissioners’ 
‘‘ report or the sinking of the Lusitania.” 
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“Tt is no paradox,’’ I replied. It is simply the fact that the 
‘“ more Germany shows her real mind, the more I see that this war, 
“far from being the deathblow to our civilisation, is the means 
‘of life, and may even be the beginning of a better life. Let me 
‘explain. You would be the first to agree with me that when we 
‘are judging of the future what really matters is not externals— 
‘not even such big externals as victory or defeat—but something 
‘inward and vital, something that we call the soul, whether we 
‘‘are talking of a man or a State, or even an entire civilisation. 
‘“‘ We agree that if the soul is diseased there will be decay and death 
‘‘in the end, no matter what the external course of events may be, 
“but if the soul is alive and healthy it will live down disaster and 
‘retrieve ruin. What we have to ask, then, is whether the war 
‘‘ proves the soul of Western civilisation to be diseased and dying 
or alive and vigorous. By Western civilisation I mean what 
‘* you would mean—the new ideas that budded out in the eighteenth 
‘‘and nineteenth centuries, ideas that centre, I suppose, upon the 
sacredness of human personality and radiate out into all our 
familiar democratic and humanitarian conceptions—-all very 
imperfect and experimental no doubt, but none the less charged 
with real and profound meaning. Now, militarism I would 
freely admit would be in the end the death of those ideas, and if 
we were given up to militarism I should say with you ‘Actum 
‘est.’ Butis that the case? Well, I freely admit that when the 
war first broke out I had my doubts. Of course, from the first 
Germany put herself hopelessly in the wrong by the attack on 
Belgium. But though Germany was wrong, I was not at all 
convinced that we were right. You and I know the kind of 
‘““forces that were working up anti-German feeling, and for a 
““moment what seemed to matter most was that those had 
“triumphed. There seemed in no country to be any solid fulcrum 
‘for a peace party, and, looking at the quarrel as a whole, might 
“it not be said that, at any rate until the final act, all Europe was 
“equally to blame? Then began the Belgian resistance and the 
“German ‘frightfulness.’ Well, you and I know something 
‘about charges of atrocity in war time, and were not disposed to 
‘““be credulous. But the German general staff settled all doubts. 
‘“ Faced with a series of appalling charges, they referred every- 
‘thing to the military necessity of a frightful example—and 
‘this in the first days of war and in a country with which they 
‘““had no quarrel, and where they themselves knew they had no 
‘right to be. This was only the first of the long series of acts 
. now familiar to all the world which showed the mind of Germany 

to be something quite other than most of us had known or even 
‘“ conceived as possible—something—and this is the point—which 
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““the world cannot live with, something which, if it cannot be 
‘extirpated, will extirpate civilisation. Well then that, to begin 
““with, is to me the justification and necessity of the war. No 
““doubt our people made their mistakes. Those of us who 
““ criticised Grey’s diplomacy in the pre-war days are by no means 
“bound to withdraw everything that we said. But we are bound 
““to realise that Grey was, perhaps inarticulately, aware of the 
“kind of being that he was up against in his dealings with German 
statesmanship. We did not know it in the same way, and to that 
extent we misjudged him. As to one or two of our friends who 
continue to harp on this or that phrase in a dispatch which might 
have been more pacific, they might as well excuse a murderer on 
‘‘ the ground that his victim laughed at the wrong moment. How 
anyone who opposes militarism can excuse Germany, how people 
who call themselves friends of liberty and champions of the 
rights of small states can palliate the attack on Belgium passes 
my comprehension.”’ 

‘“ There I am with you,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t begin to see the 
drift of your argument. The German abominations merely prove 
my thesis, that modern civilisation was never anything but skin- 
deep, and we have now got below the skin.”’ 

‘“My point,’ I replied, ‘“‘is to distinguish between German 
‘Kultur’ and Western civilisation. It would be unfair to say 
that German thinkers never accepted or understood the ideas of 
which we were speaking just now. Kant was a great humani- 
tarian, and looked forward to universal peace. But after the 
French Revolution, in particular after Jena, Germany reacted 
strongly against the whole liberalising humanitarian principle. 
Good philosophic idealists among ourselves go about trying 
to prove that the reaction in Germany is modern, and repre- 
sents a sad falling-off from the idealism of Hegel. But the 
truth is that Hegel is the father and by long odds the most serious 
champion of everything reactionary in the nineteenth century. 
The deification of the state and the belief that it is the supreme 
type of human organisation, the contempt for democracy, the 
unreal identification of liberty with law which simply put every 
personal right at the mercy of the legislator, the upholding of 
war as a necessity, the disregard of humanity, the denial of the 
sanctity of treaties and of international law can all be traced to’ 
“the Philosophie des Rechts. I have no doubt that they go 
further back, and I suppose that the idealistic nationalism of 
Fichte was in some sort the medium between the humanitarian- 
ism of Kant and this idealism turned inside out of the Hegelian 
““school. But however that may be, you find all the essentials of 
“‘a brutal, autocratic, militant, unscrupulous nationalism tricked 
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‘ out with the finest phrases in the Hegelian philosophy. This is 
‘‘no exceptional peculiarity of one system. Follow German 
‘‘ thought down through the century, and you will only find more 
‘‘and more insistence on force, power, ascendancy, and more and 
‘‘more repudiation of any binding law or any general sense of 
‘the unity of mankind. You find these things equally in 
‘‘Treitschke who exalts, and in Nietzsche who despises, the 
‘*State. As to counter currents, Liberalism died in Germany 
‘‘ after 1848, and social democracy was all along materialistic in 
‘basis and revolutionary in method, so that its influence on the 
‘‘ directing forces was negligible, and might even be negative. 
‘‘ Therefore I say Germany was the chosen home of the reaction 
‘‘against the Western ideal, and now we see for ourselves what 
‘this reaction meant.”’ 

‘‘T dare say that is true,’? Marryat put in; ‘‘ but, all the same, 
‘‘you academic people immensely exaggerate the influence of 
‘“theories. You go about lecturing, and because people listen 
‘‘ politely you imagine that you convince them. The truth is that 
‘they never accept a philosophical theory unless they want to do 
‘“so for their own purposes, and then they may find its phrases 
“convenient to them.”’ 

‘* Even if that were true,’’ I said, ‘‘ it would show that German 
‘“ philosophy was a good index to the popular trend of German 
‘thought and feeling. But we all know that in Germany the 
‘* professors have had far more influence than elsewhere, and it 
‘“‘is the most damaging thing that can be said about professors 
““asaclass. It isn’t only the regular philosophers. Take any 
‘“ German work on history, ethnology, and the like. Notice the 
*“ way in which they deal with the ethical and human issues. You 
““remember your Mommsen, his Czsar worship, his contempt for 
‘“‘ the elements of republican idealism, because the current of events 
‘“moved otherwise. You remember his remark on the suicide of 
‘““Cato—the farce of the Republic was played out and the fool 
“spoke the epilogue? But Mommsen, at any rate, is human 
““enougk to be a partisan. In the more typical case you will 
‘‘ find the German academic treatment of ethical and human issues 
‘merely bloodless in its impartiality. The quality has its advan- 
“tages, and the English or French writer who gets excited about 
“these points is apt to take sides, to palliate or to condemn, 
““and very often to moralise. But, at any rate, these defects 
‘“‘ proceed from a real interest in the heart of human and social 
‘‘ phenomena, which the Germans so frequently miss. How many 
“tomes, for example, have they given us on Greek choruses, 
“‘and what are all these worth—I don’t say in themselves, but as 
““means to understanding Greek tragedies—compared with one 
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Chorus in Gilbert Murray’s Hippolytus? Or, to take quite a 
different case, contrast the extreme wealth of human interest in 
James’s Psychology, for instance, with the arid wastes that 
stretch across Wundt’s portentous volumes. There is just as 
much science in the American, and beyond and below it there 
is the real thing, the human soul, of which Wundt seems to 
know about as muchas an intelligent child. The quite abnormal 
lack of humour, which no one denies, is merely one symptom of 
the blankness of the German academic tradition on one side.”’ 
““Well,’’ said Marryat, ‘‘ this may be very true, but I still do 
not see your drift. Admit that German professors are not as 
a rule humourists and that Wundt’s Volkerpsychologie is five 
times too long. What has that to do with the war and the 
future of civilisation ?”’ 

“Tf the German professors had some humour,’’ I replied, “‘ they 
would not have issued so absurd a manifesto on the war, for 
you will grant that humour involves some power of seeing the 
other man’s point of view. But what I was coming to is this. 
Germany stood out from the new civilisation of the West. She 
reacted against all the ideals that sprang up in France, England, 
America, and countries in sympathy with them. She did not 
return to barbarism. She developed a new variant in civilisation 
—in point of fact a new religion. This religion had a god— 
one being in two incarnations. One incarnation was called 
Energy or Power, or perhaps Will. The other was called the 
State—the State conceived really in terms of a War Lord and 
a general staff driving the organised Power of a people to 
victory. Militarism, therefore, is the link between the two 
incarnations of this novel German deity, and you can understand 
why Nietzsche and Treitschke—in many respects worlds 
asunder—both contribute to the cult. Germany is not material- 
istic or irreligious as people say. She has a faith, and an 
infernal faith it is, too—‘' the vilest birth of time’ Shelley might 
legitimately have called it. Now I, for one, never under- 
stood this till the war began. But if you will saturate yourself 
for some months with the writers I have been naming, reading 
their theories day by day to the refrain of the war news, you 
will be less sceptical about the relations between the academic 
and the practical, and you will also understand me when I say 
that the course of the war has made me feel that there is here 
not the break-up of a civilisation, but the clash of two civilisa- 
tions with two religions—the one whose god is Force, and the 
other whose god is that which I shall not be able to describe 
in any terms on which we two would agree, but, at any rate (this 
we shall both accept), a God whose service is perfect Freedom. 
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‘Between these religions there was bound to come a decision. 
‘‘If we had been more faithful servants, perhaps, we might have 
“conquered by moral means. If the Western nations had shown 
“the world the example of a life embodying in the arts of peace 
‘that same Perfect Freedom of which we speak, they would have 


**converted the world. (They would certainly have convinced. 


““some German professor, who would have returned home and 
‘* proved to his countrymen by statistics that their gods were false.) 
‘‘ But, as we took for granted at the outset, the ideal of Freedom 
“‘is realised only in germ. It is still struggling for existence, even 
“‘in the lands to which it peculiarly belongs. But if Germany 
‘‘had overthrown France and Belgium last year it would have 
‘“ been destroyed for good and all in Europe. As it is, the war 
‘has quickened it into new life and a much fuller consciousness.” 
‘‘So now perhaps you see what I mean. At the beginning I 
“‘feared that we had blundered into a war devoid of historic 
necessity through surrender to the militaristic elements among 
ourselves. As events came crowding on, I, for one, saw—and I 
am sure that countless others had much the same experience— 
that the struggle was quite different from anything I supposed, 
that essentially it was not a fight between one country and 
another, but a struggle for the elements of a free and human 
civilisation as we understand the terms. In such a struggle 
many things may go under, but as long as we fight in this spirit 
we shall save our souls alive.”’ 
““ And yet, as the result, we ourselves may become a militarist 
nation, with conscription, Tariff Reform, and all the accustomed 
paraphernalia.” 
““Tt may be so. There is always danger after a war of the 
reactionary parties coming to the top. As to this, I should only 
like to say in passing that Burt, the economist, who insisted on 
enlisting as a private, and has pretty good means, therefore, of 
sampling the temper of the men in his battalion, tells me that 
while they are perfectly resolute about the task before them, they 
‘are equally resolved that there shall be no more wars or military 
service if they can help it. James—an ex-Pacificist like myself— 
tells me the same thing of the French soldiers, of whom he has 
seen a good deal. But let us grant the possibility that out of the 
confusion of parties may come political wreckage. Unfortunate, 
of course. Still, I claim your admission that if we have 
saved our souls alive we shall in the end sweep away political 
reaction and reconstruct the movement of liberation. People 
will have come to feel much more genuinely about many things— 
nationality, for example, and public right—than ever they did in 
““the past. I can conceive a new Holy Alliance coming about, 
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‘‘which should not be anti-democratic, but should be more like 
‘*Mazzini’s dream. That, however, is as it may be. All I con- 
‘tend is that the vital element is safe. There had grown up in 
‘* Europe a giant Power, which, with all the science and material 
‘“culture of the West, rejected its newer ideals and lived by a 
‘‘light of its own. Had we been infinitely wiser and better than 
‘‘ we are we might have wrestled with it successfully on a higher 
‘plane. But Germany brought the question suddenly to an 
“issue of life and death. It is a calamity, but a calamity that 
““has befallen us from without, not the corruption from within of 
‘“which nations perish. The loss of young life is overwhelming, 
‘‘and the destruction of so many of its best must impoverish 
‘Europe for thirty years. The surplus of wealth that we needed 
“for social reorganisation is mopped up. Political parties are in 
““confusion, and it may quite well be that reactionary principles 
‘will gain a temporary ascendant. But under all this the essential 
“truth remains. Civilisation—our free Western civilisation— 
‘“ has saved its soul, and shall live.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I will not argue the point. I see what you 
*“mean, and am only too desirous to believe. But if the soul is 
““saved she will have some strange transformations of the body 
** politic to effect before she comes to her own.”’ 

‘“‘ That is true,’”’ I conceded; ‘‘ and that fragment of the nation’s 
“soul called Marryat will play no mean part in the work.”’ 


L.. T.. HOBHOUSE. 


THE LEAGUP Oe ARMED NEUTRALITY. 


ale HE subject of the respective interests and rights of belligerents 

and neutrals on the high seas is one that occupies a distinctive 
place in the history of the Great European Wars of the last 
two centuries. It might seem, therefore, that we have some 
concern, at the present time, in the causes and effects of the 
memorable declaration of rights by the neutral maritime Powers 
in 1780 and 1800. The significance of the precedent has been 
duly noted by writers on naval strategy and by students of inter- 
national law, but the incidents referred to have scarcely received 
an adequate treatment in recent histories of this period, excellent 
as they are. It would seem, indeed, that historians have avoided 
the discussion of judicial questions, while jurists have certainly 
been imperfectly acquainted with the historical facts. 

The cause of this inadequate method of historical study, may, 
perhaps, be found in the neglect of our national records, whether 
preserved in central or local custody. No other nation has the good 
fortune to possess such a copious store of sources for the study of 
many aspects of its history. Every other nation but our own long ago 
housed its departmental and local archives decently, and has also 
arranged and described them, giving full facilities of access to 
students. With us the administrative, judicial and diplomatic 
documents relating to the history of sea power lay in dusty heaps 
or undescribed volumes till far into the reign of Queen Victoria, 
just as the materials in regard to English local government, civic 
and ecclesiastical, still lie in chests and cupboards in our shire and 
town halls, or in our cathedral and parish churches awaiting the 
investigations of the latest Record Commission. Again, we have 
lost other opportunities of enlightenment through the official 
practice of treating State papers, and even some judicial 
records, as confidential down to a quite recent date. Now 
that these documents are available for the whole of the 
eighteenth century, it is certainly desirable that the history of the 
League of Armed Neutrality during the last quarter of that 
century should receive a more careful study. At the same 
time it has been already pointed out that there are various 
aspects of the subject, and it is not the object of the present 
article to deal with all of them or to attempt an exhaustive 
description of any one. It must suffice to give a brief summary 
of the conflict between the belligerent and neutral nations in 1780 
and 1800, together with an equally brief examination of such 
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points as seem to be of immediate interest to ourselves. If this 
essay should lead to a closer study of the original sources for 
a momentous episode in our history its purpose will have been 
accomplished. 

It is well known that the years 1780 and 1800 saw the fortunes 
of this country reach a low ebb. In the former year England 
was at war with France and Spain, as well as with the revolted 
American Colonies. As usual, England had relied upon her com- 
mand of the sea to cripple the armaments and resources of the 
enemy by intercepting his supplies and by starving his trade. A 
resolute insistence on this prerogative of sea power had formed 
a notable feature of British naval policy during the great wars 
of the eighteenth century. Hitherto the so-called ‘ neutral 
““maritime Powers,’’ a term which included Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, and Holland, besides the Hanse Towns, had 
submitted with a bad grace to the requirements of British naval 
strategy. Of these the old-established Powers, after many 
centuries of adventurous and profitable trade, would possibly have 
hesitated to denounce the established principles of maritime law 
during the crisis of 1780. But within the last century a new 
European power had arisen whose rulers held loftier or 
more ambitious views. The traditional policy of Russia had been 
one of friendship towards England, while of the remaining 
neutral States Holland and Prussia had been her close allies. For 
the moment, however, England was seen to be hard pressed, and 
the neutral Powers doubtless thought that an opportunity had at 
last come for curbing the arrogant pretensions of British sea 
power. 

In February, 1780, it was evident that concerted action of some 
kind was contemplated by a league of neutral Powers. The nature 
of the negotiations that were on foot was skilfully concealed, 
and British Ministers to the neutral Courts were only conscious 
of an “‘ air of mystery ’’ which seemed to portend some unpleasant 
surprise for their Government. The duplicity of Prussia con- 
tributed to the uncertainty of the diplomatic position, and though 
one of the Czarina’s favourites could ‘‘ throw off the mask,’’ the 
other hastened to “‘ put it on.’’ The Danish Minister, Bernstein, 
was frank but impassive, and it was not till Holland’s political 
dissensions had placed her in the ranks of England’s enemies that 
the position became clear. 

It is true that great efforts were made by the British Government 
to avert the threatened combination, and neither conciliation nor 
concession were lacking on its part; but it is now known, from 
the diplomatic correspondence of the European archives, that the 
declaration of an Armed Neutrality was a foregone conclusion. 
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English diplomatists who had been left in the dark could console 
their Government with sarcastic comments, but to allege that 
Catherine of Russia was being led by her favourite ‘at every 
‘‘ step more out of her depth,’ or that the Swedish King wished 
‘« to appear in the eyes of Europe as important as his neighbours,”’ 
was of no more practical use than to dismiss the instigator of the 
Armed Neutrality of 1800 as a madman or his chief accomplice 
as a monster of iniquity. The failure of British diplomatists in 
1780 to recognise the extent of the threatened danger will, perhaps, 
explain the delay of their Government in preparing a counter- 
stroke; but when the blow was struck it fell heavily, and the 
fate of Holland had a sobering effect upon the members of the 
League of Armed Neutrality. At the same time, the military and 
naval operations in North America served as a useful distraction 
to the forces of France and Spain. 

For all that, the danger, we are told, was great, and it would 
certainly recur. Moreover, the efforts made to meet this danger 
had increased the exhaustion of England and had lessened the 
prospects of an advantageous peace. 

For ten years after the Peace of Versailles, in 1773, the respective 
rights of belligerent and neutral Powers on the seas resumed their 
position as an academic problem. Then a fresh European con- 
flagration was prepared by the alarming progress of Republican 
principles in France, against which a constitutional league was 
organised. 

In consideration of providing the sinews of war by land, in the 
shape of subsidies, and by virtue of her important control of the sea, 
England obtained from at least one of her maritime allies a formal 
renunciation (in the view of British Ministers) of the new doctrines 
asserted by them as neutral Powers in 1780. But the conservative 
forces of Western Europe could make no headway against the 
vigorous growth of militant liberalism in France, while the interests 
of neutral States were once more threatened by the British blockade 
of the enemy’s ports. Finally, the United States of America had 
appeared as a new world-power, and had assumed an attitude 
of resolute and daring antagonism towards the naval preten- 
sions of Great Britain which was not lost upon other neutral 
powers. 

The second appearance of the Armed Neutrality on the scene 
of world politics in the year 1800 coincided with another dangerous 
crisis for this country. 

Throughout the year 1800 the familiar symptoms of unrest were 
manifest in thé neutral danger-zone. Once more Russia gave the 
Baltic States a lead, and the King of Sweden followed it with the 
same avidity for military fame. Again Prussia played the part 
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of. a perfidious friend,* and the belligerent Powers opposed to 
England, which again included France (with Spain and Holland as 
her vassals) came to a close understanding with the neutral mari- 
time Powers and also with the United States of America. 

In 1780 the unfriendly attitude of Holland had really helped the 
British case; so in 1800 it was the hostile action of Denmark that 
saved the situation. The Danish Government held advanced views 
on the subject of neutral rights, and was amenable neither to 
argument nor warning. The rude challenge to British sea power 
offered by the guns of the Freya was maintained by the batteries 
of Copenhagen. Andso England met force with force, and “ this 
‘‘ unpleasant affair,’’ as Lord Whitworth truly called it, left the 
whole question of the rights of sea-power once more in abeyance. 
But we know, on the authority of a contemporary naval administra- 
tor, that the crisis had ‘‘ rendered it necessary to equip every ship 
‘that could possibly go to sea.”’ 

It will be evident from the above brief summary of the history 
of the Armed Neutrality of 1780 and 1800 that these neutral inter- 
ventions give rise to certain problems which have not yet been fully 
solved. 

In the first place it has been generally assumed that on each 
occasion a very dangerous situation for this country was created 
by the mere act of intervention by neutral Powers. It has also 
been assumed that the danger was only averted by a combination 
of very favourable circumstances. 

It does not follow, however, that contemporary British states- 
men took this view of the matter. On the contrary, it might be 
suggested that the very existence of this danger strengthened their 
hands by demonstrating the necessity for larger naval prepara- 
tions. It is true that a declaration of neutral rights and a con- 
vention for their vindication by armed force constituted an 
offensive measure, but whether such a measure could have any 
effect depended upon the force at the disposal of the confederates. 
In 1780 and 1800 the loudly-proclaimed intervention of the neutral 
Powers was insufficient to turn the scale owing to the unfavourable 
disposition of fleets that were only formidable on paper. From this 
point of view the naval victories of 1781-2 and 1800-1 may be 
regarded as the British answer to the challenge thrown down by 
the League of Armed Neutrality. 

A second problem is whether the results of the struggle for sea 
power in 1780 and 1800 were in fact wholly indecisive, as has 
been usually supposed ; and again, whether they have any bearing 
on the naval strategy of later times. 


* By the end of the year 1800 English diplomats had come to the conclusion that 
the part assigned to Prussia was to induce this country to accept a compromise 
favourable to the main pretensions of the League. 
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As to the former proposition, it would certainly appear that the 
net result of the diplomatic negotiations between 1780 and 1801 
was by no means a decisive settlement of the respective claims of 
the belligerent and neutral maritime Powers. On the other hand, 
however, a careful examination of these treaty papers would show 
that, although the British Government made several important 
concessions in deference to the national susceptibilities or com- 
mercial interests of neutral States, it did not abandon its freedom 
of action in matters of vital moment to the naval supremacy of 
this country. 

With regard to the further question whether, as naval strategists 
have supposed, ‘‘ the future will doubtless repeat the lesson of the 
‘‘ past,’ it may be pointed out that even the Armed Neutrality of 
the eighteenth century, though justly regarded by British 
Ministers as a hostile league, did not seriously attempt an offensive 
combination. The neutrals of that time might, perhaps, be 
likened to ‘‘ passive resisters,’’? and the armed convoys by means 
of which they sought to protect their trade were practically — 
intended to emphasise their protest against the existing principles 
of international law and custom. 

It might also be suggested that the methods of naval warfare, 
the doctrines of international law, and especially the economic 
conditions of this country, have so greatly changed during the last 
hundred years that the historical parallel referred to may well 
prove misleading. Just as a refinement of the older doctrine has 
enabled belligerents to extend the conventional list of contraband 
of war so as to include any commodities that are directly helpful 
to the enemies’ plan of campaign, so the increased requirements 
of the belligerents themselves have enabled neutrals to retaliate 
with one equally legitimate device, the revival of an embargo as the 
latest development of the modern doctrine of ‘‘ exclusive dealing.” 

There remains one further problem to be considered here: 
whether the hostile action of the neutral Powers in 1780 and 1800 
was justified by the policy or strategy of this country. 

In discussing this question it must not be assumed that the 
claims of neutral States to the enjoyment of legitimate facilities 
of trade were viewed with less sympathy by our belligerent fore- 
fathers than by ourselves; but, like ourselves, our forefathers were 
obliged to discriminate. Fortunately, however, there is no 
inodern parallel to the ungoverned passions of the rulers of 
certain neutral States in 1780 and 1800. With them ‘a declara- 
tion of the fundamental rights of neutral traders was really 
a denunciation of the accepted use of sea-power. Although 
their intervention was ostensibly designed to avert the injury 
inflicted on sea-borne trade by all the belligerents, it was 
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pointedly directed against one of them. Moreover, this inter- 


vention had been secretly encouraged by the other belligerents, 
who eagerly acclaimed new principles of international law 
which blunted their adversary’s most powerful weapon. of 
offence. Ina phrase which is still familiar to us the neutral nations 
were urged “‘ to avenge their respective injuries, and to put an 
‘end to that tyrannical empire which England has usurped and 
‘* claims to maintain upon the ocean.”’ 

Again, it cannot be admitted that the provocation given to 
neutral States by the exercise of the British naval supremacy was 
intolerable. We must remember that the “‘ laws of nations and 
‘course of Admiralty ’’ were then regarded with a reverence which 
is no longer affected, whilst there were circumstances which 


afforded special relief and indirect compensation to neutral traders. 


The trade, with all its risks, was immensely profitable, for the 
vigilance of single cruisers or blockading squadrons was frequently 
eluded by the skill and daring of merchant seamen. Perhaps, 
too, sufficient credit has not been given to the British Govern- 
ment for its exemplary conduct of the naval operations, and this 
must have contributed largely to the failure of the manifestoes of 
the neutral Powers in 1780 and 1800. Not only was the British 
naval strategy directed by a departmental organisation of singular 
complexity and precision, but the judicial procedure of the 
Prize Courts was noted for its fastidious impartiality. Their 
decisions might seem to be unduly delayed, but at least justice 
was meted out without regard to nationality. 

The College of Advocates at Doctors’ Commons which furnished 


the practitioners in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts was 


a legal fraternity as jealous of its good fame as the ancient cor- 
porations which still regulate the professions of law and 
medicine in our own time. The King’s Advocate and the 
Admiralty Advocate, the King’s Proctor and the Admiralty 
Proctor, were not only unable to influence the decisions of the 
Prize Courts, but were constantly enjoined to afford relief to alien 
suitors. Nothing can be clearer than the proofs supplied by the 
voluminous records of the Admiralty Departments and Admiralty 
Courts as to the consistent practice of British officials in all matters 
relating to the capture and condemnation of prizes. So, too, the 
administration of justice was facilitated by the minute instructions 
issued to commanders of ships of war, while any modifications of 
the customary procedure, arising from diplomatic negotiations or 
the requirements of public policy, were immediately notified to all 


concerned. 
Not only could the owners of neutral vessels rely on an impartial 


‘hearing in the British prize courts, with heavy costs against 
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_ imprudent captors, but special agreements and concessions in their 
favour were concluded as the result of diplomatic representations, 
and licences or passes were issued in great profusion. Doubtless 
some hardships and rough usage were experienced by neutrals in 
this period, but there is good reason for believing that the enterprise 
_of the privateers was largely responsible for these excesses. The 
issue of letters of marque was naturally of most benefit to the 
belligerent Power that could act continuously on the offensive. 

’ The activities of these mercenary adventurers had for long past 
been organised on business lines by unscrupulous capitalists whose 
system of espionage was even more discreditable than the naval 
operations that they countenanced. The system was temporarily 
reformed in 1759, but the abuses reappeared during the next 
great war, and provoked fresh remonstrances in 1779. It is, 
therefore, satisfactory to find that the British Government 
allowed the objection made by neutrals to the exercise of the 
customary right of search by these auxiliaries in the course of the 
Peace Conventions of 1801. At the same time, we may note that 
this concession, like that made in respect of ineffective blockades, 
struck no deadly blow at the naval supremacy of this country, 
such as was aimed by a pedantic definition of contraband or a 
petulant objection to reasonable search. 

It is, however, from the evidence of the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of the period that the justice of the British case will be most 
clearly demonstrated. Possibly a closer perusal of that corre- 
spondence would have induced a great American writer to 
modify his somewhat cynical conclusion that history has justified 
the action of this country, ‘‘ not as a matter of right, but of 
“‘policy.”? It is true that British Ministers made no secret of the 
necessity for asserting these rights, and throughout the whole of 
the diplomatic negotiations they laid their. cards upon the table. 
A very different game was played by their opponents, whose secret 
correspondence shows the real motives of their concerted action. 

The case of England as against the neutrals is well stated in 
Lord Grenville’s instructions to Lord Whitworth, who was sent 
on a special mission to Copenhagen in the summer of 1800. It 
was pointed out to the Danish Government that since it was 
well known that the British naval commanders had been instructed 
iS ¥3 maintain and exercise the right of visiting and searching all 

neutral ships, according to the established practice and law of 

‘““nations,’’ it must be concluded that the action of the Danish 
Government_in sending out merchant vessels under an armed 
convoy to resist search, was intended as a deliberate challenge to 
-Great Britain. The attitude of Denmark in this matter appeared 
to Lord Grenville to be based on ‘‘ new doctrines,’’ calculated to 
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effect ‘‘a total revolution in the maritime law of Europe.’’ The 
maintenance of the existing law and custom was, he insisted, to 
Great Britain ‘‘a question of little less than its independence, 
“‘ affecting all the sources of its greatness, and shaking the very 
‘‘foundations of its naval power.’’ Therefore the Foreign 
Secretary concludes that no concession in this matter is possible, 
since ‘‘any departure from the King’s right in this instance can 
“‘ only be considered as a proof of weakness.”’ 

These fundamental principles of the British maritime policy are 
expressed in like words in many other places. But besides insist- 
ing on ‘‘ the great importance of this question to the maintenance 
‘‘of that superiority without which the dearest interests of this 
*“country would at all times be exposed to the utmost hazard,”’ 
we are reminded that ‘‘ the question is really of a mercantile profit, 
‘enriching, indeed, a few individuals who carry on a fraudulent 
*‘and dishonourable trade, but tending perpetually to involve the 
** State in difficulties and disputes.”’ 

An even firmer tone pervades Lord Grenville’s despatches to 
Lord Carysfort at Berlin:—‘‘ The rights of this country,’ he 
observes, ‘‘ are grounded on such principles of justice and reason 
‘as cannot be shaken. The maintenance of those rights is neces- 
*‘sary to our existence as a naval Power, and any endeavour to 
‘“enforce by arms a contrary system may be productive, unques- 
“‘tionably, of some temporary embarrassment to this kingdom, 
‘‘but must totally annihilate the foreign commerce, and conse-. 
‘“quently the domestic industry, of all those countries who shall 
“engage in such a confederacy. This is the language which your 
‘‘Lordship is on all occasions to hold, freely and without 
PereseIves” 

These words do not need to be written in letters of gold for the 
benefit of the statesmen of our own generation, but at least the 
whole text of these despatches might well be included amongst the 
pamphlets and documents which are being issued for general 
information by English historical scholars. It would be only fair 
to publish side by side with these despatches the main contentions 
of the neutral Powers, and it may be of actual service to ourselves 
to note, more than a century ago, the passionate insistence on a 
freedom of the seas which may some day be more than a mere 
counsel of perfection. 

* This despatch is dated December 2nd, 1800, a fortnight before the second League 
of Armed Neutralitv was signed. A fortnight after that event Lord Grenville 
adverts in another despatch to Lord Carysfort to the design ‘“‘now avowed by the 
‘*Court of Denmark in the name of its confederates—that of employing force to 
‘‘compell this country, the first Maritime Power in Europe, to adopt at the will of. 
‘others a new Code of Maritime Law which is equally inconsistent with its rights 
‘and its interests.”” The original despatches still exist in a series of official papers 


improperly removed (as has so frequently happened) from the Embassy by one of 
Lord Carysfort’s successors. 
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‘ KONIGLICHE PRAFEKTUR. : 

‘‘ Es ist jedem Deutschen bei Strafe verboten wahrend der am 

Sten Februar von 8 Uhr Morgens bis 6 Uhr Abends stattfindenden 
Wahlens eins der Wahllokale zu betreten.”’ 


‘‘Amiens: den 7ten Februar, 1871.” 
‘** Der Praefekt: Graf Lehndorff. 


(Persons of German nationality are forbidden, on pain of severe 
penalties, to enter the polling booths during the progress of the 
French elections, which will take place to-morrow, 8th February, 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.) 


HIS notice, posted forty-four years ago on the walls of the. 
Amiens Maitrie (termed Prafektur for the nonce), by recalling 

the conditions under which the Elections of 1871 were held, serves 
to emphasise the contrast between the Franco-Prussian War and 
the great war of to-day. Both wars began in August, and for the 
first few weeks the resemblance between the two is strong. In 1870 
the French at first moved confidently forward at Saarbriicken, 
compelling the Prussians to retreat; but Weissenburg, Spicheren, 
and Worth quickly turned the tide. On August 1oth Strassburg 
was invested; on the 14th-16th the battles of Borny and Vionville- 
Mars la Tour showed what the French armies might have 
accomplished had they been well-equipped, well-supplied, and well- 
led; for throughout those desperate struggles, as also at Gravelotte, 
the French soldier proved himself more than equal to his Prussian 
enemy, and was only worsted by the incompetence of his own 
generals. ‘‘ Tout peut se rétablir,’’ said the ominous despatch to 
Paris; but after Bazaine was locked up in Metz-—-whether by his 
own traitorous design or no I will not stay to inquire—the 
possibility of recovery became remote. Despite all that has been 
said to the contrary, however, the French strategy thereafter was 
good, but the means employed were wholly inadequate ; and as the 
Prussian pressure westwards increased, it was merely a question of 
time when Sedan would come. The third week in August found 
the Prussians only fifty miles from Paris, and ten days from their 
great victory which made France a Republic for the third time in a 
century. The situation in Paris at that time has been described by 


x 
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a hundred pens. Here is a scrap of conversation from a burly 
veteran of my acquaintance on one of the quays near the Institut de 
France :— 


‘‘T have seen Paris in all her moods, and I love her: no ennut, 
everything lively, variable ; sensations, rumours, excitements all 
the time. Paris is indeed true to her motto, ‘ Fluctuat nec 
‘ mergitur ’; and with her ‘ Plus ca change plus c’est la méme chose.’ 
But I hate to hear her called La Ville Lumiére. That is no name 
for her: it is a tourist’s label invented by the shop-keepers to 
conceal the dark places, places of vice and crime from the ignorant 
foreign idler. Call her La Ville Tempéte, La Ville Mystére, call 
her what you will, but shun the untruthfulness of La Ville 
Lumiére.”’ 

‘* But, as compared with fog-bound London, and as the intellec- 
tual metropolis of Europe, Paris, in more senses than one, is a 
City of Light.’’ 

‘* Nom de Dieu! Paris defies your comparisons and spurns your 
compliment. She may be La Ville Lumiére in the Champs Elysées 
on a sweet evening in May ; but where’s your lumiére in Belleville? 
Tell me that. And was she a City of Light to Marie Antoinette, to 
Napoleon the Third, to Dreyfus? And is she now a City of Light 
to all those poor devils in the factories in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth arrondissements who toil and live on nothing? ”’ 

“You are right. La Ville Tempéte is a good name, and —’”’ 

‘‘But, yes, yes, yes! Of course, I’m right. Think of 1870— 
the wild delight at the outbreak of war, the intoxication of the 
populace, and then—the sobering of them. And then, again, their 
gaiety under siege ; their meetings at the wrecked café rechristened 
Au Rendezvous des Obus. I was through it all; and I can tell 
you there has never lived the man who could tell that story as it 
ought to be told, for it was beyond belief or imagination. The 
fever of war ran through the city like a flame, devouring our wits 
as it went, making us dream of the sack of Berlin and filling our 
waking thoughts with fiery unreason. The newspapers fanned 
the blaze with their windy rhetoric, foretelling rapid French 
victories, ridiculing even the meagre preparations on the fortifica- 
tions of Paris, assuring us that it would need a million and a half 
of men to besiege us, and that the accursed Prussians would be 
too hard pressed in their own defence to be able to send a single 
man across the Rhine. Bah! What fools! Weissenburg, Wérth, 
Froeschwiller, Reichshofen gave them their answer. All Paris 
was stupefied. We refused to believe. Slowly the truth prevailed. 
Week after week, nothing but bad news; till we accepted the 
invasion as a fact which might any day bring the Prussians to the 
gates of Paris. Sedan drove the truth home; and in our blind 
rage we overthrew the Empire and set up the Republic. Sunday, 
4th September : that was the date. Our spirits revived ; our lost 
confidence returned. ‘They will not dare to come now that we 
have a Republic,’ was the word that passed from mouth to mouth. 
Flamboyant placards were drawn up and pasted on the walls, 
appealing to the Prussian soldiers in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, to cease firing. But the firing did not cease. It came 
nearer every day. And the rest you know.”’ 
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“The rest’? was lurid enough. The beginning of February, 
1871, found the victorious German armies in undisputed possession 
of French territory, and the French capital caught between the 
devil and the deep sea: on the one hand Moltke and Bismarck, on 
the other the Communards. The entry of the Prussians was made. 
on March sth, followed a fortnight later by the triumph of another 
and more horrid foe. 

‘‘T had seen,’’ says Sir Valentine Chirol, ‘“‘ the Germans make 
their triumphal entry into Paris on March sth, and barely a fort- 
night later I saw Paris subjected to a still worse humiliation at the 
hands of her own people, when on March 18th, 1871, the capital 
was abandoned to the handful of desperadoes and mountebanks 
who ruled over her for ten weeks as the Government of the Com- 
mune, until they disappeared at last in a blaze of arson and 
murder.”’ 


On the eve of these dread events, the Government of National 
Defence—Gambetta, General Trochu, Jules Ferry, Jules Favre, 
and others—issued a decree dated January 29th, 1871, announcing 
that on February 8th a general election would be held for the 
election of deputies to a National Assembly which should meet at 
Bordeaux to discuss questions of war and peace. In practice the 
electors voted for or against Gambetta, the incarnation of desperate 
and heroic resistance to the invader, to whom all manner of fantastic 
candidates flocked and swore after the fashion of a certain ‘‘ com- 
‘“mandant Poulizac du 3¢ bataillon d’éclaireurs,’’ ‘‘ to cut off their 
‘* right hands rather than sign the disgrace of their country.’ For 
the electoral battle parties and caucuses reappeared and published 
long lists of desirable candidates, the vote being taken by depart- 
ments. The Committee of Radical Republicans urged the electors 
to vote for Garibaldi (who, on the fall of the Empire, had offered 
his famous sword to the Republic); Gambetta; Victor Hugo (who 
celebrated the occasion in some of his worst poetry); Louis Blanc 
(formerly member of the gouvernement provisoire of 1848, since 
then an exile, now calling himself ‘‘ historien’’); Edgar Quinet, 
“‘ historian, philosopher, poet ’’; Henri Rochefort (the violent free- 
lance who served the Commune for a brief season, then deserted it, 
and “ saved his vitriolic pen to serve many scarcely less unworthy 
‘causés’’; at his death last year the Press of Paris 
lost its most lurid light); Clemenceau, then Mayor of 
Montmartre; Delescluzes, whose title to fame was his 
death at the Barricades; Raspail, a doctor with a head 
full of politics who is now immortalised in the great Boulevard 
which runs from the Boulevard Saint Germain south-eastwards 
across half Paris; Littré, the ‘‘ dictionary-man ”’ whose philological 
reputation has obscured his great political activity in the cause of 
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which he was elected to the Académie Francaise, to the great scandal 
and ultimate resignation of Mgr. Dupanloup; Lockroy, but recently 
dead and now best remembered as a good Minister of Marine among 
many bad; Elysée Reclus, the famous geographer described on the 
roll of candidates simply as ‘‘ publiciste’’; and Combet, the 
painter, exiled this very year to Switzerland. 

The conclave of Socialist Republicans put forward many of the 
foregoing names, and added those of Blanqui, who passed half his 
life in prison for his opinions; Gustave Flourens, one of the 
** Generals ’’ of the Commune, who lost his life at the Barricades; 
and Vaillant, who survives to this day—a veteran in the ranks of 
the unified Socialist Party. ; 

The Ligue Antimonarchique had its own champions in General 
Chanzy of the Armée de la Loire; Chatrian, écrivain national ; 
Carnot, father of the President of that name; and solid persons like 
Henri Martin and Ledru Rollin, now known to most Frenchmen 
only because their names adorn two important Parisian thorough- 
fares. ; 

The Comité Libéral Républicain added two names which have 
some interest for us: M. Hébrard, then as now, of Le Temps, and 
Edmond de Pressensé, the Protestant pastor, and father of the 
famous journalist who died last year. 

- The manifestoes and addresses of this unique electoral campaign 
were, for the most part, faint echoes of the thunder of the French 
Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, with an anti-Prussian note to make 
them shrill. No one had a clear policy. Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
Legitimists, Nationalists, Republicans, Socialists, Clericals, all 
played a part in electing an assembly which was Republican in 
policy and more than a little monarchical in sentiment. In the 
general chaos it was natural that party programmes should be 
chaotic, and that only certain individual declarations have any 
interest for us at this distance of time. History has already recorded 
the thoughts of her great men of this epoch. We may turn aside 
for a moment to hear the mouthings of lesser men, among them 
one in an exalted position. We have already heard the great oath 
of Major Poulizac; we find also, however, a certain Rouget de 
Lisle, civil engineer, who would fain ride into the Bordeaux 
Assembly on the strength of his illustrious namesake: another, a 
wealthy merchant, confessed that he was unknown to the public in 
the character of a politician, but he had proved his unimpeachable 
Republicanism by the manner in which he conducted his business, 
and claimed the support of every good man and true on that 
account : the placards of another bore: ‘‘Assez de fruits secs! Assez 
‘‘d@incapables! Electeurs, choisissez Robert d’Orléans, duc de 
‘‘Chartres!’’ and so on. More interesting on account of the 
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esteem in which its author was subsequently held as director of the 
Thedtre Francais is the manifesto of Jules Claretie :— 


‘ I] faut que l’Assemblée nationale soit véritablement l’image de 
la Patrie et que toutes les forces vives et que toutes les intelligences 
du pays y soient representées. . . . II faut des hommes pris dans 
ces générations nouvelles, des hommes qui n’ont rien du passé que 
la tradition du vieil honneur national, qui n’ont nulle rancune 
personnelle, nulle haine aigrie, qui n’ont point rendu l’empire 
possible, qui, au contraire, ont toujours combattu cette tyrannie. 

Refaire la France, lui donner des mceurs qui la fassent 
honnéte : lui assurer des lois qui la rendent libre.”’ 


Such was the task for which the young Claretie offered his services. 

But of all the election addresses of that strange time none can 
compete with the proclamation of the prisoner-Emperor for pathos 
and impudence combined. Writing from Wilhelmshohe on 
February 4th, 1871, Napoleon III. said :— 


‘‘ Trahi par la fortune, j’ai gardé depuis ma captivité un profond 
silence qui est le deuil du malheur. Tant que les armées ont été 
en présence, je me suis abstenu de toutes démarches, de toutes paroles 
qui auraient pu diviser les ésprits. Aujourd’hui devant les 
désastres du pays, je ne puis me taire plus longtemps sans paraitre 
insensible 4 ses souffrances. Pendant que tous les regards ont 
été tournés vers l’ennemi une insurrection éclata a Paris, la 
représentation nationale fut violée, |’Imperatrice menacée, un 
gouvernement s’installa, par surprise, a l’Hdétel de Ville. . . . 
Faisant tréve 4 mes justes ressentiments. . . . au lieu de pro- 
tester contre la violation du droit, j’ai fait des voeux pour le succés 
de la défense nationale, mais maintenant que la lutte est suspendue, 
il est temps de demander compte, @ ceux qui ont usurpé le pouvoir, 
du sang répandu sans nécessité, des ruines amoncelées sans raison, 
des ressources du pays gaspillées sans contréle. Les destinées de 
la France ne peuvent étre abandonnées a un gouvernement sans 
mandat qui, désorganisant l’administration, n’a pas laissé debout 
une seule autorité emanant du suffrage universel. Une nation ne 
saurait obéir longtemps @ ceux qui n’ont aucun droit pour la 
commander. . . . Il n’y a qu’un gouvernement issu de la 
souveraineté nationale, qui, s’élevant au dessus de l’égoisme des 
partis, ait la force de cicatriser vos blessures, de rouvrir vos cceurs 
a l’espérance comme les églises profanées & vos priéres, et de 
ramener au sein du pays le travail, la concorde et la paix.’’ 


A. F. Wuyte. 


THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS. 


HILE arrangements are being made to complete an organisa- 
tion for the distribution of allowances to the dependents 
of those who have given their lives in the country’s service, the 
opportunity might be taken to endeavour to provide for a difficulty 
with which social workers are familiar in caring for the welfare 
of widows and orphans. To the best of wives and mothers a 
generous monetary ailowance can be but a small recompense for the 
loss of husband, and to the worst it may become a stumbling-block, 
by weakening self-help, if there is an inadequate strength of 
character to make economical use of it for home and family. 
Between the two extremes there are many gradations, and it may 
be that in endeavouring to meet their needs sufficient consideration 
has not been given to the nature and extent of the loss which has 
been suffered by the death of the head of the family. 

Literature and Drama with a certain amount of seriousness repre- 
sent the father merely as the member of the household necessary to 
secure its material sustenance, and the same idea is conveyed in 
the common phrase by which we refer to his death as “ the loss 
‘‘ of the bread-winner.’’? There is nothing in England correspond- 
ing to the conception of the paternal power which is embodied in 
the legal systems of-our Allies and is derived from the old Roman 
law. When the master of the Roman household died, his sons 
at once came forward as its masters and obtained on their own 
account over the women and children, and property, the rights 
hitherto exercised over them by the father. According to the 
older Roman view a woman was not capable of having power 
either over others or over herself, but the guardianship remained 
with the house to which she belonged, and was exercised in the 
room of the deceased house master by the whole of the nearest 
male members. Thus a definite effort was made to supply through 
masculine influence that which had been lost by the death of the 
father—the patria potestas. 

English law is hardly concerned with the widows and orphans 
unless they possess property. The only exception seems to be an 
old custom in the City of London for all orphans of freemen to 
become wards of the Orphans’ Court of the Corporation, which 
had regard to their welfare, especially their training for a trade, as 
well as the custody of their goods. Even the operation of that 
Court, although still authorised by law, is fallen into desuetude. 

Yet there is nothing, perhaps, which the conscientious mother 
misses more than the counsel and advice of the father in bringing 
up her children, especially the boys, and the disciplinary support 
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which he can give to her authority. To the children of the weak 
mother the loss may be far more serious. In the lives of both 
families there must remain a great lacuna, but, for the sake of the 
rising generation, might it not be possible to supply some of the 
paternal power which has been lost by the father’s death ? 

The exercise among the Romans of the patria potestas by the 
surviving male members of the family developed in the course of 
centuries into the institution known as the family council, whose 
constitution and authority were embodied in the French Civil 
Code, and thence have been adopted in almost identical features in 
nearly all the Continental systems of Europe. According to the 
French Code, for example, the family council consists of, with the 
Justice of the Peace, six relations, half paternal and half maternal, 
residing in the parish or within the distance of twelve miles from 
the domicile of the minor. When there is not a sufficient number 
of relatives the Justice of the Peace then appoints persons who had 
been intimate with the father or mother of the infant. An institu- 
tion similar to the family council exercises corresponding 
functions in Jersey and Guernsey. In Jersey the widow is not 
legally guardian of her children, but they are entrusted to her care, 
unless her conduct necessitates their committal to other custody. 

A further reason for attempting to make good the loss of paternal 
power is provided by the necessity for modifying the method of 
caring for widows with orphans. For some time it has been 
recognised that to separate the children from their mother in order 
to place them in an institution is by no means satisfactory, and 
if this is to be done on a much larger scale the objections obtain 
greater force. Last October the Local Government Board, 
in an admirable circular, clearly enunciated the principle for 
application as follows :— 

“The value of true home-life in the education and training of 
the child is admittedly so great that wherever the elements of this 
are already in existence, Guardians would do well to offer it every 


encouragement, and to take such action in regard to the granting 
of relief as will least interfere with the unity of the family.”’ 


In New Zealand the same principle has been applied by legisla- 
tion to all widows whose incomes are less than £100 by granting 
to them pensions adequate to maintain themselves and _ their 
children. There is a corresponding law in Denmark making pro- 
vision for those whose property does not exceed 4,000 kr. (£225) 
in value, with the addition of 500 kr. for each child. Similar laws 
have been adopted by seventeen States’ legislatures in the United 
States. The object of all is to secure for young children home- 
life and the personal care of a good mother. The principle 
throughout is the same as that embodied in the Local Government 
Board circular, though an important object of the legislation is 
to protect the mothers from having recourse to poor relief. It is 
hoped that adequate pensions and allowances will do the same for 
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the widows and orphans of soldiers, but it can hardly be said that 
everything possible has been done for the maintenance of home- 
life unless there is some definite recognition of the loss CE 
by the withdrawal of the paternal Ler 

Family councils constituted upon the Continental model eat 
be so entirely contrary to English ideas that any attempt to 
establish them by legislation would almost certainly be doomed to 
failure, but their existence and the principle upon which they are 
founded suggest the lines upon which the widows might welcome 
assistance. There will be a considerable number whose husbands 
enlisted as privates, though their rank in life was far above that 
of the ordinary soldier. The widows will have to contrive to main- 
tain themselves and their families in a condition of life for which 
the private’s allowance will be very inadequate. There is none for 
whom life is a harder struggle than the widow endeavouring to 
‘‘keep up appearances’’ for the sake of her children. Other 
people, perhaps, may have a false pride in attempting to appear 
as if they possessed as much of this world’s goods as their neigh- 
bours, but the widow’s aim is wholly good. She wants to do all 
she can so that the children do not lose opportunities to make a 
way for themselves in the world owing to the lack of the influence 
and social connection possessed by their father. The position of 
many of the officers’ widows will be hardly less difficult. They 
may have relations more able to come to their assistance; but, on 
the other hand, oftentimes they know no occupation to which they 
can turn in their hour of need. To their children, too, the loss 
of the patria potestas is greater, since usually they will be older 
before having to start life on their own account. 

The district visitor, the mothers’ meeting, and a host of other 
agencies, more or less useful, are ready and waiting to do what 
they can for the ordinary private’s or sailor’s widow, but the widow 
who is unaccustomed to their activities and the officer’s widow will 
have, through long years, to struggle alone, almost unaided, to 
maintain the position which in life the father held and by death 
he ennobled for her children. What can be done to render her 
some assistance. 

An answer to the question may be found in the old principle 
of English law that no child should be left without a guardian. 
There is an inherent jurisdiction in the Court of Chancery (from 
whence derived is a matter of controversy and immaterial) as the 
guardian of all infants. For the present emergency some simple 
and effective method is needed of reviving this dormant power. 
But an individual would represent more satisfactorily than the 
Court the personal element which is desirable in this matter, as the 
object would be to establish a relationship of fatherly care. So 
all widows and orphans of officers and men in the naval and 
military services receiving allowances from the State or other 
dependents might be informed that they were entitled to 
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regard the Lord Chancellor as a guardian to whom they might 
refer in any difficulty. The Public Trustee has a department 
doing work somewhat of the same kind, but there is some risk of 
overloading his office, besides other considerations, which render. 
it more desirable to revive and extend an old office rather than 
add to a new one. It would be necessary for the Lord Chancellor 
to have a small paid staff to organise the arrangements, but for 
the bulk of it he would be dependent upon voluntary co-operation. 
The staff would consist of five or six—the title of Clerks in 
Chancery might be revived to describe them—of whom one would 
be a woman, with a secretary. In addition to the existing 
voluntary agencies it would be desirable that throughout the 
country Guardians should be appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
similar to Justices of the Peace. The keynote of their work would 
be individual interest in the lives of their wards. The greatest care 
would have to be taken to avoid any impression that they were 
only Boards of Guardians in another form. The office of Chan- 
cellor’s Guardian, whose work would be chiefly among the relatives 
of officers, should appeal to professional men—men of mature years, 
themselves fathers of families—who, not having been able to take 
an active part in the present campaign, are anxious to do their 
share in mitigating its appalling effects. Behind them would be 
sufficient authority to remedy any cause of harm to the welfare 
of the children, but the aim of the Guardian would be to secure 
their development in the most favourable conditions by kindly 
counsel and advice to the mother or other custodian. The 
principal direction, no doubt, in which they might hope to be of 
use would be in respect to education. 

Very often, too, a widow has great difficulty in preventing herself 
from being cut off from the outside world. She has to live in a 
small house among neighbours without tastes and ideas similar to 
her own, and does not come into touch with those whose society 
might be congenial to her. The Guardian might have much to 
do in removing little obstacles of this kind which often have an 
indirect and important effect upon the lives of the children. As 
the boys and girls grew older there would be the serious problems 
to consider with regard to a right choice of a career, and the 
assistance of the Guardian might be required to secure the oppor- 
tunities for a full use of special ability or inclination to a particular 
occupation. Tact, kindliness, and goodwill on both sides should 
enable the Chancellor’s Guardian to supply some of the advan- 
tages which the children might have received from a father living 
and acting as a good and wise parent. So might something be 
done to repair the ravages of war in-one department of life, for 
there is no section of the community, perhaps, losing more on 
the battlefields of Europe than the sons of the rising generation. 


Os E. A. BEDWELL. 


IN LORRAINE. 


THE BOIS LE PRETRE. 


HE Bois le Prétre, the Quart en réserve, St. Pierre inn, the 
house of the Pére Hilarion’s rivulet, where the good, gay 
soldiers wash their linen: can anyone who has been there now, 
even only for a day, forget them? It was a hot, misty morning, 
and the enemy could not see the road through Pont 4 Mousson as 
clearly as usual. The inviolate Grand Couronné, of which Nancy 
is the centre jewel, was splendid in the sunny haze. The Staff 
Captain who drove us thought the haze useful, yet drove gently, 
as the enemy always aim along the road at dust clouds, which may 
(one never knows) contain personages. 

The Bois le Prétre was German in December, and is French 
again now. Three miles have been won up the slope and through 
the woods, and the enemy is below the crest, shelling still the 
“Quart en réserve,’’ the corner of the wood whence he was last 
driven. We reach the Bois le Prétre by the safe side first, past 
the Auberge St. Pierre, a measly inn, won from the enemy. 
“* Danger Zone’’ says a red board, ‘‘ Limit of firing line,’’ and 
one wonders. Through the woods, still green and leafy here, into 
the reserve trenches. These are delightfully safe, and the troopers 
say, ‘‘ Better two months here than two days in the Quart en 
“*réserve. Come and snapshot our village.’’ The staff captain 
has to order them to shut up. Their only idea is to give me photo- 
graphs or to get me to snapshot their wonderful dug-outs. We all 
have to speak up, as an aeroplane having evidently signalled wire- 
lessly, the 75’s are talking almost incessantly, and are being 
answered by 155’s, I am told. But this is a safe place, and we 
go on bartering photographs. The staff captain, in a hurry, tears 
me away. 

Down the slope, then up the other side, half-way up the right 
bank of Pére Hilarion’s rivulet, towards the ‘‘ Quart en réserve.’’ 
A hillock is behind us. In front, at the same height opposite, the 
wood begins, jutting out in a point. ‘‘ That is the first bit we 
“« took,’’ says the officer ; ‘‘ nasty bit, too, aGerman post of observa- 
“* tion well held, and they had guns on that hillock behind.’’ Pére 
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Hilarion’s rivulet trickles down on our right from Pére Hilarion’s 
house, as we go up through the wood now to near the ‘* Quart en 
‘‘ réserve.”? A colonel ambles down on a fat horse. ‘* Good morn- 
‘‘ing, gentlemen. Going up? Ils nous ont marmités pas mal ce 
‘‘ matin. Hope you won’t mind.’’ Stretchers pass down, carrying 
men wounded, probably dying. The Red Cross men explain 
how ingenious their stretchers are, being on two wheels, almost no 
shaking, and a net over the wounded man’s head to carry his 
gun, knapsack, and kit. Not a sound—not even a murmur 
from the wounded. 

We have climbed to the edge of the Quart en réserve now. The 
colonel on horseback was right about the ‘‘ marmites,’’ but another 
- colonel in a dug-out must show me his quarters. He never had 
such a dining-room in his life before, and especially never such 
an armchair, wooden frame and cork seat and back, all made on 
the premises. The electric light also comes from a power station 
in the trenches. The telephone room is perfect also, all installed 
by hismen. The colonel rubs his hands, showing all his comforts 
and stunts, and lieutenant-colonel (apologising for a leg which had 
a bit of shell in it yesterday) and captain and lieutenant (“‘ Sir,”’ 
says the colonel, ‘“‘ you ought to be in ‘bed,’ you can’t have 
‘* recovered from that shrapnel ’’) all jubilate with him. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’’ says the colonel, ‘‘ whenever I say ‘lie 
‘* down,’ lie down, and we will go and have a look at the Quart en 
‘* réserve.’’ It was once a wood, now is a bare field, seared with pits 
and carrying a few dozen broomsticks that were trees. The 155 
shells came regularly. I had just charged a camera which I do 
not know how to use well at all. ‘‘ Couchez-vous,’’ shouted the 
colonel, and we all did, on the pebbly floor of the trench. I lay 
with the camera and the explosion came, twenty yards off I was 
afterwards told. The picture was taken, and was fair. ‘‘ March,’’ 
said the colonel, and we marched back out of the trench into the 
wood again, where the 155’s fall seldom. There were pieces of 
the shell to pick up, which we did, and some seemed to be still hot. 

The colonel insisted on escorting us back through the wood. 
We passed a cart, and he saluted and I raised my hat. Dead had 
just been put on it, and the poor stiff legs with the studnailed boots 
stuck out. The colonel took me behind a screen made of branches, 
where the other dead lay. ‘‘ Put all their heads one way,’”’ a 
man was saying, and very reverently. The colonel saluted again, 
and we left. ‘‘ The bodies are buried near here,’’ he said, men- 
tioning a village near Pont 4 Mousson, Montauville. Six feet 
from that enclosure, shut in by branches, the cooks of the regiment 
were cooking dinner and whistling tunes, and I tasted their 
pommes de terre frites, which were perfect. 
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In the midst of life we are in death. The French soldier does 
not say that, but from the beginning of this war he made the gift 
of his life to his country. Noone who has seen him, even as I have 
for a few days of the months he has gone through, can ever doubt 
him again, if he ever did, or can fail to worship him. 

‘“ Better two months here ’’ (half a mile from the Boches) ‘“‘ than 
‘“two days over there ’’—(in the ‘‘ Quart en réserve,’’ ten yards from 
them)—and the young trooper laughed and began pestering me 
again with photographs. This was by far the most pessimistic 
remark I heard during my visits to the French front. ‘‘ Can’t 
“tell you how I enjoy this,’’ a young lieutenant kept on saying, as 
we walked along the communication trench. I suppose I looked 
questioning, as it was just after the 155 shell had passed and 
another was nearly due. ‘‘ Oh, this, of course,’’ he said, stamp- 
ing on the ground, “‘ this is jolly hard, dry floor. Can’t tell you 
““ how I enjoy it after being six months over one’s knees in mud and 
‘““water.’’ The extraordinary comfort of their present billet in the 
Bois le Prétre really is every man’s chief topic of conversation. 

The cooks whistling in the wood round their pots at the safe base, 
100 yards back from where the first communication trench begins 
in the Quart en réserve, while the dead pass by in a cart, shout, 
as we emerge from the trench, ‘‘ Hurray, the civilians, been under 
““ shell fire,”’ and slap their thighs and roar with laughter at the 
idea. One hears the joke still lasting and passing on from knot 
to knot of troopers cooking and sewing and resting as we walk 
on. The French trooper at the front loves being visited by ‘‘ des 
““civils.”’ The civilian also loves to give him amusement, but the 
civilian feels something like a moisture in the eyes when he goes 
away, waving his hand at the amused trooper. I suppose he 
would grow like that, too, in the trenches, eventually. For the 
present there is something in the trooper’s being amused that to 
him is—dare one say to oneself—heroic? Not aloud, of course. 
No fine words at the front. The trooper would sit down con- 
vulsed. The fine, rolling words are in the Paris papers and in 
the word-pictures of battles, with the screeching shells and the 
splutter of machine guns and the historic sayings, etc.: ‘‘ Ah, ben, 
‘“mon salaud.’’ ‘‘ Get out, you b——’’ would be about what is 
said at the front. 

The colonel and I had passed saluting by the cart with the poor stiff 
dead. ‘‘I suppose,” I asked, rather shamefacedly, ‘‘ this doesn’t 
‘““__well, you don’t mind it any more?’”’ ‘‘ Oh, j’en ai tant vu! ”’ 
A silence, then: “‘ Yet, you know, just now, just before you came, 
‘“I was going the round of a trench when I came suddenly round a 
‘“‘corner upon a leg and the poor mangled fellow lying two yards 
‘“‘from it. I did rather feel that.’’ We walked on and passed 
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wounded lying absolutely still and quiet on stretchers. ‘‘ Good 
‘‘ chaps,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘ Do you know, the wounded Boches, 
‘‘when we pick them up, often make a lot of noise, groaning and 
‘*« ahee, ahee,’ and soon. Well, it is a fact that our fellows don’t. 
‘‘ They don’t seem to want to. They don’t think of it. They only 
‘‘ think of saying, ‘ Les salauds, ils m’ont amoché ’—dirty b ; 
‘‘they’ve pipped me ’—and they go on saying it. One hears them 
‘“ murmuring to themselves, ‘les salauds’ in their pain. Good 
‘chaps, they are.’’ The good colonel stopped, we shook hands, 
and he went back to the Quart en réserve. 

Pére Hilarion’s house—no one remembers who Father Hilarion 
was—leans against the side of the hill on the top of which is the 
Quart en réserve. Thick, old, grey masonry props up the earth 
and made this corner, under the great green trees where the birds 
sing, a miniature fortress which was fought for in battles that 
were hell. Now the French troops, having won it since December, 
wash their shirts and their chests in the spring that comes from | 
the hill through the old masonry, and whistle and sing and laugh 
at the civilians. The water of the spring is deliciously cold and 
sweet to drink. The little stream ran blood for days, for the 
enemy fought desperately to keep the house. Up the slope, step 
by step, one can retrace the fighting. There are only dead leaves 
and brushwood and lines of half-filled ditches to be seen, while 
now the trees above have overshadowed the hill with their foliage. 
But these ditches every few yards are old trenches, and they were 
first German trenches, then became French, and were ‘“‘ turned 
‘*round.’’ This was in the winter and in the bare woods, in the 
bitter cold. of the heights of Lorraine. One looks and tries to 
imagine what the fighting must have been : the surprise and capture 
by the French one winter night of that 100 yards’ triangle of the 
wood jutting out down the hill which began the conquest of the 
Bois le Prétre; the advance inch by inch through the wood up the 
hill; every few yards a line of trenches fought for, taken, retaken, 
taken again; the dead Germans hastily thrown out, the trench 
““turned round.’”’ One sees line upon line of these old blood- 
drenched trenches which nature is quietly smoothing over and 
effacing. Think what ‘‘turning’’ a trench must mean in this 
sort of fighting: the enemy driven out, the dead chucked out, the 
parapet which was against us hastily, in a few hours of the night, 
thrown over and built up on the other side, the men crowding 
behind it, firing, and preparing for another jump forward to 
another trench a few yards away; and this sort of thing going on 
for months, inch by inch, till at last you come out at the top of the 
wood and drive the enemy over the crest and hold the battered, 
scorched, burnt-up Quart en réserve on the ridge, over which the 
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enemy still pours 155 shells at the rate of one every three or four 
minutes for hours at various times of the day, daybreak to eight 
or nine, then a lull, then more shells, and one pulls out one’s 
watch (I mean the observation officer in the trench pulls out his 
watch) and says, ‘‘ Hullo, not eleven! The Boche Mitiagessen 
** gong early to-day.”’ 

Out of the Bois le Prétre and back to Nancy, and past more red 
boards, ‘‘ Danger Zone. Limit of Firing Line.’’ At last one has 
the explanation. There was a military rifle ground in the wood in 
peace time. Back to Nancy and a gay, busy, beautiful town, 
with the true grand air about its squares and buildings, a peaceful, 
cheery town, with crowded cafés and good hotels, and an old friend 
of mine from Paris, late head waiter at the Café Napolitain, who 
‘falls into my. arms.’’ Seven persons were killed yesterday in 
Nancy by a Taube, but one had that sort of thing in Paris months 
ago. I take a half-hour’s walk, and, coming out of a shop which 
does a great trade in curious sweetstuff souvenirs of Nancy, sold 
by a new enterprising company that has taken the present oppor- 
tunity for booming Nancy as a watering-place where the invalids 
of the Allied Nations may cure numbers of ailments, I am stopped 
by a man who is clearly in plain clothes. I wear without much 
ease the curious Costume war correspondents are supposed to wear, 
and may have attracted notice. ‘‘ Will Monsieur kindly come to 
‘“ the police station? ’’ It is not necessary, and when I have shown 
my papers the detective shakes hands. Nancy is near the fighting 
line, after all, though one clean forgot it, wandering about the 
splendid Place Stanislas, through which the Kronprinz meant to 
ride; and Nancy is, very rightly, well guarded. 


SOMEWHERE-EN-WOEVRE. 


A chokingly dusty road, supposed to be in the firing line, but one 
does not really believe it. Often a bad road, with awkward, large, 
round holes now and then. It seems they were made by shells 
from over there, two miles away, where the enemy is. One cannot 
believe any enemy is anywhere near in this beautiful, perfectly 
still evening. Two grotesque sausages float heavily in the air 
at the end of strings, one on one side of the road, one on the other. 
‘‘ That is the Boche captive balloon; this is ours,’’ says the Staff 
Captain, pointing right and left. N , or what has been left of 
N by the shell-fire, which in this quiet evening seems to belong 
to old history, harbours in its wreckage troopers, two of whom 
are persistent, one to show us the theatre they have rigged up in 
a ruin, the other to prove that he learnt English at Birmingham. 
But we are in a hurry; cigars, cigarettes, a light, Vive l’ Angleterre! 
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Vive La France! and we are off in a great cheer and clouds of dust. 
It is impossible to believe we are close now toa crafty and spiteful 
foe. The ruins of Somewhere-en-Woevre are resting in the 
twilight. The men are cooking soup with an excellent smell about 
it. Each ruin of a house has bomb-proof shelters on the lee side 
from shells, which are shown to visitors. There is no sign of 
their usefulness now. Some men tame canaries, others have 
caught a young wild boar and have almost tamed it, and one has 
to be introduced to all the pets. The shattered village stands on a 
broad high road, and at each end of the range of broken walls a 
string runs across the road with a small notice dangling, ‘‘ Rue 
‘‘ Barrée ’’—‘‘ No thoroughfare.’’ There is ‘‘ no thoroughfare ”’ 
because less than a mile beyond the notices one would be in the 
German lines; a yard beyond one would be seen and potted at. A 
Territorial with fixed bayonet does sentry-go near one notice 
board to prevent trespassers. He is the ‘‘poilu,’’ the real 
‘poilu,’’ forty-five, blackbearded, grinning, and says ‘I have 
‘* done the campaign since the beginning with the boys of twenty, 
‘‘and I almost feel twenty myself again, mon Capitaine,’ to our 
guide. We wander about the wrecked farmhouses and the little 
church, pounded down to half their size, are told not to look 
through this and that hole, where one can be seen, and we take 
photographs, to the delight of the men, whose greatest joy is to 
be snapshotted or to snapshot. They group themselves to be 
photographed in one fine picture. But I have to pay respects to the 
Colonel, who lives in the late schoolhouse with a large garden. 
“* Get indoors,’’ shouts an officer to the men, and the still evening 
is suddenly disturbed by shrapnel, the noise is unmistakable. But 
where does it come from? ‘‘ Look up!” the men laugh. An 
aeroplane is over the village, with the well-known puffs of smoke 
dotted all round it. The French 75’s, it seems, are firing at a 
Taube. But I must pay my respects to the Colonel, a fat Terri- 
torial Colonel, all smiles and hospitality, whose one idea is to show 
off his shower-baths. A horrid report, a nasty whistle, like whew- 
whew-whew, then a second report. I have no idea what has 
happened, but I must be shown the shower-baths. The Colonel 
bursts into the baths while a trooper is having one. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
“us, my boy,’”’ says the Colonel. ‘‘ No ladies here.”’ But the boy 
is bashful, and retires without a stitch on into the village street 
while the Colonel shows us the baths. Everything, from the 
waterpipes to the thermo-syphon heating apparatus, has been 
rigged up by the men themselves, and the Colonel’s pride is justi- 
fied. We leave the bathrooms, and the boy resumes his shower- 
bath. Another report quite near, the same weird whistle again, 
and a second shell comes. The Colonel suddenly remembers that 
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we are “‘ civils,’’ and says, ‘‘ Better get to your cars by the back 
““garden way. Safer. By the way, Captain’ (to our guide) 
*“‘ where did you get that belt?’’ (a very fine Sam Browne belt). 
“Order one for me as soon as you can. Good evening, gentle- 
‘“men.’’ The firing, it seems, was the result of the Taube visit. 
The dust of our cars has been spotted, and a few shells are being 
aimed at us. Motor-cars may contain personages, perhaps, who 
knows? (the Taube no doubt signalled) M. Poincaré. We stand 
and wait near the cars for ihe next shell. Next us two troopers are 
playing lawn tennis on a proper court with proper racquets. The 
excellent Colonel (with a parting order for that Sam Browne 
belt) has retired into his school. We wait, and I wonder why. 
There are bomb-proof shelters three yards off, but they are deserted. 
Instead, everybody stands in the middle of the street waiting for 
the next shell, the soldiers in fits of laughter at the idea of shells 
for civilians. The shell falls a hundred yards or so from the cars 
and the people, and the thing seems funnier than ever to the 
troopers. Tomy mind two things are unpleasant, first the whew- 
whew of the shell, as the men seem to know where it is going to 
fall, but I don’t; and, second, and much more unpleasant, waiting 
for the next shell, which presumably will get nearer the mark if 
we stand still. Hullo! the tame wild boar—and the men introduce 
it all round, and we pet it and talk to it—it really is tame now— 
while waiting for the next shell. When this does explode, no 
nearer the mark (the Boches can’t shoot straight, you know, say 
the men), our Staff Captains decide to drive off quickly, and we do, 
amid cheers, leaving to these men in these ruins, between the two 
notice boards ‘‘ No thoroughfare ’’ on the high road, a great joke 
to tell over as they wait and cook dinner and smoke and rest, these 
men “‘ in the rear.”’ 


LAURENCE JERROLD. 


THE ZONE OF PEACE IN AFRICA. 


‘“The particular conditions under which are placed the vast 
regions you have just opened up to commercial enterprise have 
seemed to require special guarantees for the preservation of peace 
and public order. In fact, the scourge of war would become 
particularly disastrous if the natives were led to take sides 
in the disputes between the civilised Powers. Justly apprehensive 
of the dangers that such an event might have for the interests of 
commerce and civilisation, you have sought for the means of 
withdrawing a great part of the African Continent from the 
vicissitudes of general politics, in confining therein the rivalry of 
nations to peaceful emulation in trade and industry.’”’ 

PRINCE BISMARCK, 
February 26th, 1885. 
(Berlin Conference.) 


HE suggestion put forward in the Press during the last week 
or two, and emphasised by Mr. R. C. Hawkin and other corre- 
spondents, that Central Africa should be proclaimed by interna- 
tional agreement outside the war area is exceptionally important; 
it is, too, at first sight extremely attractive, and has naturally 
called forth considerable interest. Moreover, it must not be over- 
looked, as the Daily News recently pointed out, that there is in 
existence an International ‘“‘scrap of paper’’ providing for 
immunity from the horrors of a European war of a vast area 
approaching two million square miles of the African Continent. 
This suggested immunity of Central Africa has been inspired 
by proposals emanating, it is alleged, from Germany, to the effect 
that she would be prepared to evacuate Belgium and pay an 
indemnity subject to the cession of the Congo Colony, and also 
as a preliminary step that the Congo should be declared immune 
from war operations. Apart from the circumstantial report 
published by the Indépendence Belge, there is a good deal of 
probability in the statement, because it is known to accord with 
the desires of German Colonials. The deduction from this sugges- 
tion appears to be that the European war would be localised by 
the evacuation of Belgium, whilst by International sanction the 
Congo would be eliminated from the war area. . 
A moment’s reflection will demonstrate that very little “ clear 
“‘ thinking ’’ has been devoted to the proposal as a whole, for the 
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two phases of the question are by no means interdependent. I do 
not propose to deal with the question of the Indemnity to Belgium, 
but with the far more interesting one of rendering Central Africa 
immune from the European conflict. To do this we have first to 
examine the suggested cession of the Belgian Congo Colony to 
Germany. 


THE CESSION OF THE CONGO. 


First, does the German proposal contemplate the cession of the 
entire Belgian Colony? If that is so, then it is waste of time to 
discuss the matter at all, because the political future of the Belgian 
Congo is still circumscribed by the decisions of the Berlin Con- 
ference, and,-further, by a Franco-Belgian agreement. It seems 
clear that such a cession could only take place subject to the 
approval of the signatory Powers; France would object for well- 
known reasons, whilst Great Britain would never agree except by 
compulsion toa cession which frustrates so completely the political 
aims of half acentury. The cession of the entire Congo to 
Germany would, subject to a retention of her Colonies, give a 
single German Colony of nearly two million square miles right 
across the African Continent from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean ; thus would be shattered the dream of an “‘ all red’’ British 
dependency from Cairo to the Cape. It is, moreover, doubtful 
whether Belgium would agree under any circumstances short of 
national destruction to surrender the entire territory. 

The question of the past history of Congo administration is not 
relevant to any present-day issue. Moreover, there is good 
evidence that Belgium has been making great efforts to repair the 
errors of the old Free State. It might be of material advantage to 
Belgium herself to surrender certain areas of the Congo, but there 
are very strong reasons why such regions as Mayumbe, Katanga, 
and the Kasai basin should remain under the Belgian Colonial 
flag. 

There is also another reason why any question affecting the 
future of the Congo must be handled with extreme care—the 
personality of King Albert. To the public generally King Albert 
was an unknown factor until the outbreak of European hostilities. 
It was remembered by only a few that during the worst period of 
the Congo he very unobtrusively, and, it is asserted, against his 
Royal Uncle’s wish, went to South Africa, studied British admini- 
stration, and then entered the Congo itself, spending many months 
invéstigating the conditions of the natives. The result of that 
journey was unquestionably a powerful, though private, influence 
working for Congo reform. This evidence of stern resolve, 
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regardless of danger, marked King Albert for a great future, and 
it is inconceivable that any proposal which had the appearance of 
forcing his hand with regard to the Congo would be tolerated by 
public opinion or receive other than a very short shrift by either 
the British or French Foreign Offices. 


THE IMMUNITY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The solemn engagement entered into by every European Power 
to preserve the Congo basin from the horrors of war is quite clear. 
Article XI. of the General Act of Berlin reads :— 


‘“In cases where a Power exercising rights of sovereignty or 
protectorate in th countries mentioned in Article 1 (the Conven- 
tional basin of the Congo) and placed under the system of free 
trade shall be involved in war, the High Parties signatory to the 
present Act, and those who will accept the same, hereby engage 
to use their good offices so that the territories belonging to that 
Power, and comprised within the said boundaries where free trade 
exists, shall, by mutual consent of that Power, and of the other 
or others of the belligerent parties, be held to be neutral for so 
long as the war lasts, and considered as belonging to a non- 
belligerent State ; the belligerent parties will then abstain from 
extending hostilities into such neutralised territories, as well as 
from using them as a base for operations of war.”’ 


With the proposal to cease hostilities in these areas every right- 
minded person will agree, but what does Germany mean, and, 
moreover, what is practical? Does Germany mean the elimina- 
tion of Belgian Congo or does she mean the elimination of the 
conventional basin of the Congo? Article XI. applies to the 
latter. The article, therefore, applies to a large part of French 
Congo and the Ubanghi, to one-third of Portuguese Angola, to an 
irregular line drawn through German East Africa, and another 
irregular line through British East Africa, to parts of Cameroons 
and Nigeria, to the lakes Tanganyika and Kivu, but not to either of 
the Nyanzas. It will thus be seen that the practical application of 
this Article would be such a stupendous task that an International 
body of Umpires would be required to define and then preserve 
the boundaries from hostilities—boundaries which would together 
run through nearly ten thousand miles of African desert, bush, 
lake, and river. 

The only practical territorial solution of immunity would be that 
of the entire Continent—a solution favoured by one daily paper 
and apparently by certain correspondents. Would Germany 
agree to the elimination of the African Continent from the conflict ? 
If she would do so, now is the time. Ina few months it will be 
too late. The probability is, first, that she has no intention what- 
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ever either of advancing or accepting the only practical proposal, 
and dare not if she would. 

For England it would mean the surrender of territory occupied 
in Togoland, Cameroons, and German South-West Africa, thus 
saving our men from the fever-stricken swamps of tropical Africa 
and permitting the Dutch troopers to return to their pastoral 
occupation in South Africa. Germany, released from anxiety 
in the South-West Protectorate, would cease operations in 
East Africa, and thus relieve our hard-pressed troops in British 
East Africa. France and Belgium would lose nothing by a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the ‘‘ Duck’s Bill’? swamps of the Cameroons 
or around the shore of Tanganyika. 

But the whole of Africa includes Egypt and Tripoli, and the 
question therefore arises what engagements exist between Turkey 
and Germany? If Germany agreed to the immunity of the 
African Continent, Turkey might well ask her Teutonic Ally 
awkward questions about the much-vaunted ‘“‘reconquest of 
‘“Egypt,’’ and an unsatisfactory answer to those questions would 
precipitate the elimination of Germany’s Moslem Ally from the 
European struggle, and thereby hasten the collapse of the Central 
Powers. A careful examination of all the difficulties points to the 
conclusion that the only territorial immunity which gives any 
promise of success embraces the whole of Africa; that or none 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION. 


The difficulties of a territorial limitation of hostilities are now 
so great that few will regard proposals as coming within the range 
of practical politics—would that it were not so. But is there no 
possibility of carrying out the spirit of Article XI. of the Berlin 
Act, and thereby safeguarding the African race from an education 
in European warfare—assuredly more savage now than anything 
ever practised by the African tribes themselves? We have 
nothing to gain but Ene to lose by the employment of 
African troops. 

The African is awakening, he is realising that without his labour 
the white man cannot gather the enormous resources of the African 
continent. The black man alone can plant and garner the cocoa, 
vegetable oil, rubber and sugar crops of the tropical regions. The 
black man alone can lay and maintain the ever-increasing mileage 
of trans-African railways. ‘‘ But,’’ the sceptic answers, ‘‘ what 
‘about mining? The white man alone can win the gold,’ and 
even as he puts the question the sceptic remembers the labour 
evolution which is now taking place in the Transvaal mines, where 
the native is irresistibly rising in the scale of employment; more 
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than this even, there is the recent Phthisis report with its awful 
conclusion that ‘‘ fifty per cent. of the men who have worked 
‘“4-5 years are affected and at ten years of underground life 
‘‘approximately eighty per cent. are attacked.’’ With that 
terrible sentence of death confronting the white labourer, he will 
more and more relinquish to the African the task of winning gold. 
If the African is awakening to his economic power, he is no less 
awakening to his political rights—the white race cannot much 
longer say ‘‘ for my advantage you shall share in my industry ’’— 
‘‘ for my advantage and desire your sons and your daughters shall 
‘““be mine ’’—‘‘ but I will allow you no voice in the management 
“of your own affairs.”’ 

This, then, is no time to train the African to the methods of 
scientific European warfare. One hundred years ago a young 
African, driven into exile by his father, was serving as a menial 
to European Officers in South Africa. As that young man watched 
he learned the science of regiment formation and attack. Greedily 
he drank in this knowledge and awaited the day :—the day came 


and that young servant returned to his tribe, assumed the Para-. 


mountcy and soon Chaka was at the head of a conquering host 
which never knew defeat against its nativeenemies. Europe might 
with advantage consider the lesson taught by the career of the 
““ Napoleon of South Africa ’’ and whilst there is time refrain from 
educating the African in the methods of European warfare. 

During the South African War Great Britain informed 
the Chiefs that they would not be permitted to fight in the 
“white man’s quarrel’’; even when Ladysmith was in dire 
straits we refused Lerothodi the permission he sought to dash 
across the Caledon river to its relief with 20,000 fully armed and 
mounted Basutos. 

The tribes throughout Africa desire to assist, but with splendid 
loyalty are anxious to assist only as they are instructed, and they 
can do this best by peacefully planting their fields, tending their 
plantations, and thus, whilst white men are killing each other, 
provide ground nuts, cocoa beans, cotton fibres, and vegetable oils 
in thousands of tons for the benefit of the women and children 
of the white combatants. The only people to whom such a proposal 
would be a difficulty are the French, with their army of 
250,000 Africans; but, given a strong expression of European 
opinion, backed by certain guarantees, there is some hope that 
our gallant Ally would be willing to agree to placing the African 
races outside the bounds of the International struggle. It is along 
this line rather than the territorial one that the immunity of Africa 
can be secured—if at all. 

JOHN H. Harris. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL IN RELATION TO 
CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


E. 


(1) THE Christian Ideal means the Kingdom of God, the rule of 
the truth and grace of God in the realm of the thought and life 
of mankind. This Christian ideal is a moral duty resting on a 
religious good. The Heavenly Fatherhood of God is the demand 
for and the motive of an earthly brotherhood among men. What, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, this brotherhood will aim at, 
and strive for, will be not material goods, but the personal good, 
the growth of each and all in true, blessed, holy, and loving man- 
hood. The material goods of wealth, power, and territory divide 
men, because they provoke competition, envy, rivalry, and even 
conflict. The personal good unites men, for it demands sym- 
pathy, co-operation, mutual interest and reciprocal service. Any 
material good may be sought by the Christian only so far as it 
is in accord with and no hindrance to the possession of the personal 
good. But this personal good is by its very nature universal. 
Sonship towards the Father over all means—and cannot but mean 
—brotherhood towards all men. And it must be insisted that 
universalism has been the characteristic of Christianity from its 
beginning. In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek 
nor barbarian, learned nor unlearned, bond nor free, male nor 
female. 

(2) Does the desire for, and the pursuit of this universal per- 
sonal good absolutely exclude nationality? Does Christian uni- 
versalism condemn patriotism as belonging to a lower stage of 
man’s development? At a time when patriotism is making so 
great demands, and is meeting with so eager a response in a 
country which claims to bear the Christian name, the question is 
not theoretical, but practical. Probably very few Christians have 
asked themselves the question; and this disregard of the problem 
shows not that it has been solved, but rather that the morality of 
most men is impulsive and instinctive rather than rational. If 
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we take the Christian ideal as presented in the New Testament 
seriously there isa problem. A few considerations may be offered 
towards its solution. 

(i.) There are divisions among men which Christianity has 
abolished. The Church did not at once end slavery, but insisted 
that the master should regard and treat his slave as a brother in 
Christ; and in course of time it was recognised that such a moral 
obligation was the condemnation of the social institution itself. 
While the Christian ideal demands that husband and wife shall 
recognise that their common spiritual relationship to Christ should 
determine their natural relationship to one another, excluding 
superiority in the one, or inferiority in the other, yet marriage 
remains an institution which the Christian Church approves, and 
recognises as a necessary condition of a Christian society. 
Slavery is an artificial, marriage a natural institution. Chris- 
tianity has abolished the one, purified and sanctified the other. 
Does nationality resemble slavery, or marriage? This question 
must be answered if we are to determine whether Christian uni- 
versalism admits patriotism or not. 

(ii.) What constitutes nationality is a very difficult question to 
answer. It is not race alone, nor even a common speech. While 
a common territory is its usual condition, it may survive disper- 
sion over the face of the earth. Different races may fuse into the 
unity of a nation. We cannot state what external conditions hinder 
or help the growth of this sense of unity, but it is certain it is not 
an artificial creation; it cannot be forced, and indeed any attempt 
to force it will delay its growth. The attempt to suppress a 
language, one of the most prized symbols of nationality, always 
results in a more passionate attachment to it. The struggles and 
sacrifices of patriotism in the past, however, compel us to regard 
nationality as so deep-rooted in the nature of man, that we cannot 
suppose that Christianity can aim at plucking it up. 

(iii.) The development of civilisation, culture, morals, and even 
religion, has been within national unities; and has resulted in a 
variety of types even in the higher interests of humanity too 
valuable for any Christian thinker to desire that they should all 
at last be merged in a uniform cosmopolitanism. The unity of 
humanity for which we may look would be poorer and not richer 
if uniformity replaced this variety. Just as the Christian home 
is enriched because the husband retains his distinctive manhood, 
and the wife her distinctive womanhood, so the unity of humanity 
will gain and not lose by the variety of nationality. We may 
confidently answer the question that the universal personal good 
of Christianity need not exclude the fact of nationality, and the 
corresponding feeling of patriotism. 
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(3) But nationality to realise itself needs a ‘‘ local habitation.”’ 
If it is the soul, the State is its body. The State has as its duty 
the protection and preservation of the nationality from assault 
within and without; and in the discharge of this duty it has exer- 
cised, and must continue, when necessary, to exercise force. Does 
not the patriotism, then, which approves and supports the exercise 
of force for this end challenge and come into conflict with the 
teaching of Jesus on non-resistance ? 

Regarding that teaching it may be said very briefly that it 
was a special instance of the application of the Christian law of 
love in the circumstances in which the disciples would find them- 
selves when persecuted; and it is to misunderstand the method of 
Jesus as a teacher to change each particular precept into a general 
principle irrespective of the conditions involved. Jesus had not 
in view the functions and responsibilities of the State, and to 
extend such a precept from the individual disciple to the State is to 
do violence to His intention. He nowhere explicitly denies the 
right of the State to use force for the repression of crime; and 
Paul expressly recognises the State in this function as a divine 
institution. Only literalist interpretation of the words of Jesus, 
which disregards the historical situation, involves the assumption 
that anarchy is a necessary application of the Christian ideal. Love 
itself may demand the restraint and repression of crime for the 
common good as well as in the interests of the transgressor. If 
Christianity, then, does not require anarchy within a nation, it 
cannot be argued that it demands anarchy as between nations. 
The invasion of the territory of one nation by another is a 
national crime no less than theft is an individual crime; and if 
the one may be punished, why not the other? It is our hope, 
and should be our aim, to secure the law and order between 
nations as within a nation, which will provide means of restraint 
and repression less flagrantly out of accord with the Christian 
ideal than is war; but at the present stage in the evolution of 
humanity war is sometimes the only means available. The sup- 
pression of a nationality with all the higher human interests which 
it represents would often be a greater evil for the race, a greater 
hindrance to human progress, than war in its defence. 

(4) From the Christian standpoint war is evil, and we cease 
to be Christian when we call it good, and the Christian Church 
must never cease its testimony against war, and its advocacy of 
such national relations as will supersede war. But Jesus expressly 
stated a feature of man’s moral progress which we, too, must 
recognise. Affirming the Christian ideal of marriage as an indis- 
soluble union, He admitted the necessity of the Mosaic law of 
divorce on the ground of the hardness of men’s hearts, and even 
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in the Apostolic Age the Christian Church admitted divorce. 
Man’s moral evolution is very slow, and involves temporary limi- 
tations of the final moral ideal; and that ideal can be realised only 
by such an evolution. War may be permitted for the hardness of 
men’s hearts, even although it stands condemned by the ideal. 
From the Christian standpoint, however, only a defensive war is 
permissible, just as a man would be entitled to defend his own 
person or property against a criminal, but not to attack the person 
or property of another. Only when a nation’s existence is im- 
perilled, or when obligations to another nation demand, can any 
right of resistance be recognised. The exercise of such a right 
does not exclude the continued obligation of the supreme Chris- 
tian law of love. Hatred, vengefulness, implacability, remain as 
ever un-Christian. It may not be easy, but a Christian nation can 
save its soul from blood-guiltiness only as it wages war in the 
spirit of justice and mercy in which a worthy judge administers 
the laws against crime. 


Li 


(1) It is this Christian ideal which we must apply in seeking to 
learn for our future guidance some present lessons from the war 
and what has led to it. If only a defensive war can be justified 
from the Christian standpoint, then it follows that only such pre- 
paration for war is permissible to a Christian people as such an 
object demands. While the German Emperor has been constantly 
declaring that the preparation for war is the best means for the 
preservation of peace, Germany has been making preparations on 
a scale provocative of it. It has been forcing the pace for both its 
neighbours, France and Russia. Its readiness to strike at once 
compared with their unreadiness is proof that its preparations were 
not inspired by such pacific intention. Preparation beyond 
defensive necessities excites on the one hand the suspicion of other 
nations, and on the other a national arrogance, both of which pro- 
duce international relations which provoke war rather than promote 
peace. The mailed fist has been so much in evidence in German 
diplomacy as to make ridiculous its pretext that it was aiming only 
at the self-defence which is the right of every nation. 

(2) Britain would have been involved in the same condemnation 
had it yielded to the demands of its scaremongers, and attempted 
to form an army which might be used for offensive purposes in 
addition to its fleet, which is adequate for its defence. Had even 
an approach of the kind advocated been made to conscription, it 
would not have yielded us an army such as these ambitious designs 
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would have required ; and it is certain that as Germany declared war 
when it did to anticipate the increases of the French and Russian 
armies, it would not have given us time to form such an army, but 
would have found a pretext for war as soon as our intention to take 
such a step were known. Our inability to put a large army on the 
Continent as soon as war broke out is in no way to be regretted, 
as it is conclusive evidence of the sincerity of our efforts to secure 
more amicable relations with Germany. It cannot be justly a 
ground of complaint against us by our Allies, as what the Navy 
has accomplished, and is still accomplishing, and the financial 
credit which our industrial and commercial activities have secured 
are contributions to the common cause, which are duly appreciated 
by other lands, if not by London journalists, who, to compass their 
ends, do not shrink from belittling their own nation in the eyes of 
the world. It must be added that the support we have already 
given in land forces goes far beyond anything required by treaty 


obligations, or even informal understandings. Even if the dura- 


tion of the war might have been shortened, had a larger army been 
placed in the field, although even that is a conjecture, there is no 
evidence that the loss of life would have been less; it is even 
probable that a more offensive and less defensive strategy at the 
beginning of the war would have involved us in greater sacrifices 
proportionately to the enemy than the strategy which has been 
forced upon us. The nation followed the Christian course in its 
policy, and can engage in this war with a clearer conscience than 
if it had by its preparations done anything to provoke war. 

(3) It would be amusing, if the issues involved were not so 
serious, to observe the righteous indignation against German mili- 
tarism which is being displayed by some who have been busy in 
promoting militarism, so far as they could or dared, within this 
country. If it is not Satan rebuking sin, it is at least sin rebuking 
Satan. Looking to the future, these same persons are still advo- 
cating the same policy. Militarism, such as seems so wicked in 
Germany, has conscription as its basis. Only the rulers of a nation, 
having at their disposal a conscript army, could be obsessed 
by such military ambitions; and only a nation that had been 
through the barracks could be so submissive an instrument of its 
rulers. Military interests could never become so dominant in any 
country which had a voluntary army sufficient only for immediate 
defensive purposes. From the Christian standpoint the Govern- 
ment is to be warmly commended that it has not snatched this 
crisis as an occasion for a considerable permanent increase of our 
standing army: and that, in spite of the hysterical complaints of 
even some papers claiming to be distinctively religious at the slow 
rate of recruiting, they have adhered to the voluntary principle. 


~ 
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Two considerations may be urged why from the Christian stand- 
point the voluntary principle should be defended. 

(i.) If war is permissible for a nation desiring to fulfil the pur- 
pose of Christ only in self-defence, it must rest on the common con- 
science of the nation to determine whether a war is to be waged 
or not. So serious a moral responsibility cannot be delegated to, 
still less usurped by a government, which may be out of touch 
with the best moral aspiration and purpose of the people. The 
late Government did well in throwing the responsibility on the 
nation through the House of Commons. A Government with a 
conscript army at its disposal would not have been under the 
necessity of putting itself right with the nation. What is ground 
for regret is that some of the diplomacy which had some influence, 
if it can hardly be reckoned the decisive factor, in bringing about 
the situation which resulted in war was not under the more direct 
control of the nation. If so serious a moral issue as war is to be 
decided by the nation, the voluntary principle must be maintained, 
and every approach to conscription must be resisted as a moral 
peril. Because the conscience of the nation was convinced the 
voluntary principle has yielded an enrolment of two-thirds of the 
total men of military age available—“‘i.e., almost exactly the same 
‘proportion as the French law of compulsion, the strictest in 
‘“ Europe, would have given us, and one-sixth more at least than 
““the Germans have been taking out of their annual contingents.”’ 
Even if some military advantage may have been lost, and the 
decision may have been delayed, because we had not, like Germany, 
a conscript army ready, the sacrifice has not been too high a price 
to pay for the maintenance of this principle. If this war is to be 
the end of war, we must work for the decision of every such issue 
by the people in the future; and a guarantee that the people will 
decide is that there be no conscript army. Our position on an 
island with a navy which can guard our shores gives us an 
opportunity, and so lays on us an obligation, such as no other 
nation can claim, to keep our place in the van of human progress 
in this respect. 

(ii.) We must from the Christian standpoint consider the 
individual conscience. A man must be free to choose for himself 
whether it is his duty to offer himself to slay or to be slain for King 
and country. Compulsion in such a matter is an invasion of the 
sanctuary of the Christian personality. Even if the majority 
of Christians are of opinion that there are conditions in 
which war is legitimate, we must recognise and_ respect 
the convictions of those who, as does the Society of 
Friends, believe that Christian discipleship forbids the 
bearing of arms, whatever the cause may be. It is to be 
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hoped that the Christian churches will make this moral issue so 
clear, that a popular sentiment will be aroused, which would make 
it impossible for any government to propose such an invasion of 
moral freedom. 

(4) The Christian churches have commended, because the Chris- 
tian conscience has approved, all that has been done at the Hague 
to define international law in relation to war, and to secure such 
restrictions as the not too highly developed common conscience 
demanded in the interests of humanity. This war has, however, 
shown one thing lacking in all these endeavours, some authority 
to enforce these provisions for limiting in some measure the 
horrors of war. Nations which by their representatives have 
signed the various conventions for this purpose have been stand- 
ing idly by while one of the belligerents has disregarded all their 
obligations. It is to be regretted that the policy of Germany in the 
use of its submarines has led the British Government to announce 
reprisals, which, while respecting as far as possible the rights of 
neutrals, will, as regards the enemy, not be kept within the 
recognised limits of international law. Could not Britain have 
done a service to the progress of humanity, even if at some sacri- 
fice, by declaring its intention to adhere to the position which the 
development of international law in these matters had, reached? 
It is surely not unpatriotic, and it is Christian, to express this 
regret and this wish. Must we make up our minds to regard all 
these endeavours as a foolish futility, and to acquiesce in a return 
to this lower stage of international morality? No, as regards this 
distinctively Christian ideal ‘‘ to doubt would be disloyalty, to 
“falter would be sin.’’ As within the nation criminal practices 
do not determine legal enactments, so this war has shown that we 
must, when peace is secured, work more earnestly than ever for a 
fuller, clearer, and still humaner code of international law. And 
on the analogy of the nation we must provide an international 
police to restrain and repress crime against that code. We need 
not now commit ourselves to the advocacy of an international 
military force to be used against offenders. But let us not repeat 
the farce of nations agreeing to conventions and then doing 
nothing to enforce them. Could not a financial and commercial 
boycott by all the nations who were parties to the conventions 
against the belligerent who disregarded them exercise a potent 
restraint? The game might at least not be made worth the candle. 
In one matter especially has the common international conscience 
showed itself at present very much of a hypocrisy. We need not 
indulge too freely in Pharisaic self-righteousness because of what 
we have done in vindication of the sacred obligation of the 
neutrality of Belgium. If other considerations weighed with 
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diplomatists and statesmen, for the people generally this was the 
decisive consideration, and one could only wish that other nations, 
if not prepared to go to war, had at least marked their condemnation 
of Germany’s crime by a somewhat less correct, not to say friendly, 
diplomacy. A guarantee of the neutrality of a small nation by a 
great must in future mean something more real than it now seems 
to mean. 

(5) Without entangling ourselves in the closely-meshed net of 
the history of recent diplomacy, we may venture the general con- 
clusion that the peace of the world will not be assured by the con- 
tinuance of ententes and alliances. Sir Edward Grey’s efforts to 
make the Concert of Europe effective in the settlement of the Balkan 
disputes were not only made difficult by the existence of 
the rival alliance and entente, but the results have proved less 
enduring than they assuredly would have been had Europe been 
really united. Any future Concert cannot be limited to Europe; 
and while America may well decline to be involved in European 
intrigues, yet it could not hold aloof from an honest and earnest 
effort at a world-wide union of all the civilised powers to secure the 
observance of a developing international law, the protection of 
the neutrality of the smaller nations, and the adjustment of differ- 
ences which may arise between peoples by judicial methods. Does 
not the hope of the future lie in some international court, which 
would give to legitimate national aspirations, commercial, 
colonial, or cultural, a sympathetic and appreciative consideration ? 
While Germany’s desire for a place in the sun may have meant 
that the other nations must rest under its shadow, yet there are 
pressing problems for it and other nations, for which it would 
be in the interests of humanity to find a solution by some other 
method than war. 


BEE: 


(1) With these lessons from the past for our guidance, we may 
risk some forecasts for the future, even though prophecy is a 
perilous calling. | While a nation, when persuaded that its free- 
dom and power are imperilled, may whole-heartedly support its 
Government in the prosecution of a war, yet there can be no doubt 
that peace is the great interest of the masses of the people, and that 
instructed working-class opinion is pacific. It is by a more direct 
control of diplomacy by the people through their elected representa- 
tives that the evils into which the governing classes of Europe have 
brought us are to be avoided. Militarism could not have assumed 
the dimensions it has in Germany had the Government been 
democratic. It may be that at certain stages in difficult and delicate 
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negotiations secrecy may be a necessity; but the main issues of 
foreign policy can and ought to be determined by the people, and 
diplomacy be made subordinate to the policy so willed by the 
nation. It is probable, if not certain, that the objects which a 
nation would set before itself would be such as would not require 
all this secrecy of diplomacy, but could be kept in the light of the 
common day. That the people, including women as well as men, 
should have the decisive voice in the issues in which its vital 
interests are involved, is an object for which all the friends of 
peace on earth among men of good will should strive. 

(2) It must be sorrowfully admitted that popular ignorance and 
passion can be, and have been, exploited by party politicians for 
their own interests, as in the South African War. But popular 
education in the widest sense is the safeguard against this danger. 
In 1906 this country was turned from the evil ways of an imperial- 
ism provocative of the hostility of other nations, to the good paths 
of Social Reform. The people have no real interest in militarism 
and imperialism; they have a real interest in the improvement of 
the conditions under which the masses live. The statesmen who 
will keep before the nation the ideal of social progress, the removal 
of wrongs, the adjustment of inequalities, the possibility of a 
minimum of what may claim to be a civilised existence for even 
the poorest and weakest members of the nation, will render the 
greatest service to the cause of international peace. For not only 
will the nation whose interest is so absorbed be indifferent to the 
base appeals to suspect and hate other peoples: but it will be wise 
enough to recognise that the wealth wasted in war, and even in 
excessive armaments, might have secured an improvement in the 
condition of the people beyond the brightest dreams of the social 
reformer; and that the pursuit of such an object, so far from 
bringing it into rivalry and conflict with other nations, may become 
a bond of common interest and mutual helpfulness. 

(3) Social Reform was only one of a number of interests which 
were becoming internationalised. When we recall the number 
of cultural objects which the civilised nations have in common, war 
must appear to us more and more a glaring anachronism. War 
between savage tribes with little intercourse with one another is 
not so grievous an anomaly: but how many threads of mental, 
moral, and spiritual fellowship have the rude shears of this war cut. 
It must be admitted that German science, even theology, was not 
free from the tone of national arrogance. The disregard of 
British theological work in Germany has been in marked contrast 
to the interest we have taken in German thought and scholarship 
on these high themes. This interest is not to be regretted, and 
must not be abandoned. In culture there should be only apprecia- 
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tion and co-operation. Even commerce, if we will take a moral 
view of it, and not the immoral view of the protectionist, is mutual 
service, and not a conflict of one nation with another. The attempt 
to make the British Empire a fiscal unity separated from and 
opposed to the rest of the world, was a relapse into barbarism : and 
there is good reason to believe that the proposal had embittered 
the relations of Germany to Britain. The development, not exploit- 
ing, of the barbarous races by the civilised in the interests of both, 
should be made a common task. The more national interests 
we can succeed in internationalising, the more barriers do we 
erect against war, the more guarantees do we secure of peace. 

(4) The Christian churches have counted for something in the 
present crisis. The churches of Great Britain, convinced of the 
righteousness of the nation’s cause in the present war, have freely 
given its purpose moral and religious reinforcement. The 
churches in Germany, too, have espoused the interests of the 
Fatherland. What is in danger of being forgotten is that the 
Christian churches belong to a Catholic society, and should speak 
with a universal voice. The temporal interests of the Papacy have 
made it impotent to play the part which it pretends to fill in the 
world—to speak as the voice of Christendom. The hope for the 
future of a united humanity is a united Church, not necessarily, 
and even not preferably, one ecclesiastical corporation, for as 
Christian universalism does not exclude the continuance of the 
different nations, so Christian unity may be secured, even if there 
be no uniformity of creed, ritual, or polity. But the Christian 
churches must become less sectarian in regard to their differences, 
and less partisan in the patriotism of their members. They must 
Strive to discover from the teaching of Jesus, and in the ethics 
of their common faith, the ideal of Christian brotherhood, and 
the modes and stages of its historical realisation: so that they can 
speak to the world with the authority of one voice; and that mutual 
understanding can be reached only if, in spite of the temporary 
interruption by this war, the world-wide movement towards 


Christian unity be not abandoned, but be pressed in spite of all 
present difficulties. 


A. E. Garvig, M.A., D.D. 


POLANDIs, ORDEAL ANDUPOLAND S7HOPE.: 


OLAND is expecting that when the war is over she will be 
once more a free nation, and Poland looks to England to 
bring help to her. She needs this help sorely, for the 
sufferings of the Polish people are as severe as anything that has 
been sustained by Belgium and North-Eastern France. There is 
only one way to reach Poland and that is through Russia. 

The ‘‘ Great Britain to Poland and Galicia Fund”’ is one of 
the visible manifestations of English sympathy to this nation of 
twenty million people which is at the dawn of a new independent 
political life. Poland will be freed! The freedom of Poland has 
long been the desire of enlightened and progressive Russian 
society, and has now become a definite part of the programme of 
all the Russian nation. This was the promise of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas’s famous proclamation of August 14th, 1914, to the Polish 
nation. And how splendidly Poland has sprung forward to meet 
this changed attitude on the part of Russia! 

Mr. Gutchkov, former President of the Duma and recently 
appointed Minister of Agriculture, spent the first five months of 
the war in Poland at the head of a special mission of the Red 
Cross Society. 


‘* The atmosphere of Poland is wonderful,’’ he wrote. ‘‘ Imme- 
diately from the very first days of the war, the Polish people sided 
with the Russian. This was not dictated by any decision of the 
leaders of the Polish parties. On the contrary, it was the outcome 
of the desire of the large masses of the people. Our advanced 
Cossack troops, lost in some out-of-the-way corner in Poland, have 
always found the warmest hospitality and assistance in the villages. 
Our lonely, grey heroes ever find shelter and help in every peasant’s 
hut. It would be a great mistake to attribute this attitude among 
the Poles to some sordid desire of gain. Among no people is there 
less calculation of future benefits than among the Poles.’’ 


This is interesting testimony, embodying the first-hand 
experience of an observer in an exceptional position for knowing 


* Princess Bariatinsky is now in Poland, close to the seat of war, administering 
the money subscribed in England to the Great Britain to Poland and Galicia 
Fund. The above article is the substance of a lecture delivered by her during 
a tour in the British Isles to inaugurate the Fund. 
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the truth, and it shows that the attitude of the Polish people was 
not dictated by the proclamation that promised them freedom, 
but that their preference for the Slav rather than the Teutonic 
Empire was adopted before it. 

The two nations feel indeed that they occupy a peculiar position 
in the history of Europe as defenders of its civilisation from the 
onslaught of Turkish and Mongolian invaders, and now from 
‘‘The Tartars of the West,’? as a Russian poet has called the 
Modern Huns, who, it is possible, but for Russia and Poland, 
would otherwise submerge the whole of Europe. The Poles who 
saved Vienna and probably the whole of Germany from destruction 
in the seventeenth century are now fighting on the side of Russia. 
The only allies of the Teutonic peoples are those same Turks, who 
have never given proof of higher qualities than the most plain 
stupidity and have never exercised their powers in any way other 
than to crush agriculture, industry, art, literature, and religion, and 
all civilisation they found in their path. 

The fact that the Polish nation should have whole-heartedly taken 
up arms with Russia is of tremendous importance in the history 
of both of them, and for the cause of the Allies. Independent 
Polish legions have been formed, officered by Poles, with Polish 
batteries of artillery. They fight side by side with the Russian 
troops and are considered among our best fighters. Nor does their 
valour stop short with men only: for Polish women go into the 
most advanced trenches and risk their lives to minister to the 
Russian soldiers, food, water, and other comforts. Poland has 
learned to love Russia, and Russia has given proof of her respect 
for Poland’s autonomous rights. Poland has proclaimed her unity 
with all the sons of the vast land of Russia, and goes to the war 
without flinching, even acclaiming it. What motive, then, has 
Poland for supporting Russia ? What good does she see in Russia’s 
triumphs? I will answer by the words of a most able young Polish 
writer, a strong Nationalist Democrat, Dr. Ludwig Ehrlich of the 
University of Lvov. 


‘“ Germany is the worst enemy of Poland. The best proof of that 
fact is to be seen in the present German character of the country 
east and north of Berlin, all of which was formerly Slav. For a long 
time past German colonisers have come into Russian Poland as a 
kind of advance guard of the Drang nach Osten. A victorious 
Germany would indeed mean a constant bar to the development of 
Poland, further oppression for German Poland, and the Germanisa- 
tion of a large part of Russian Poland.’’ 


German policy in Poland—he goes on to say—has been one of 
relentless oppression of national characteristics. . . . In the 
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year, 1901, sixty Polish school-boys were imprisoned and many of 
them deprived of the right to enter the higher schools for taking 
part in a wicked conspiracy ‘‘ to study the Polish language, litera- 
“‘ture, and history.’’ In 1906 there was a school strike of nearly 
fifty thousand children which was put down by stringent penalties 
against both children and parents. In 1908 the use of the Polish 
language at public meetings was forbidden, except in districts 
where over 60 per cent. of the population was proved to be Polish, 
and even this qualified liberty to speak Polish is restricted to a 
period of twenty years. At the same time, in Germany, the 
notorious Expropriation Law was passed, which enables the 
German Government to buy at a price fixed by itself the land of 
any Polish proprietor. This has been worked to compass the ruin 
of the Polish.landlords and to fill the land with German colonists. 
No wonder indeed that the Poles, who feel a fundamental unity 
among themselves in all three parts of Poland—Russian, Austrian, 
and German—hate the German yoke with its hard, arrogant 
persistence, and shrink with horror from a Germanised future; no 
wonder they turn to Russia with hope. The Germans who 
predominate in the Austro-German-Turkish Alliance—that true 
Triple Alliance of greed, ruthlessness, and barbarism—are the most 
implacable foes of Poland and will never voluntarily liberate their 
Polish subjects; whereas the victory of Russia means to the Poles 
the crushing of German militarism, the co-operation of Russia in 
a democratic Polish policy for the whole of Poland, and the 
elimination of the countless German colonists, who by hook and by 
crook have wormed their way into Russian Poland and are 
regarded by the Poles as their greatest enemies. On the other 
hand, the Poles, with a political prudence for which some would 
not give them credit, believe that this is a moment, not for settling 
old scores with Russia, but by co-operation with her for winning 
new rights and new responsibilities. I, as a Russian woman, 
perhaps should not, and certainly would not, speak of the bad 
treatment of the Poles by Germany, because I know very well 
that Poland has suffered much from Russia in times past; but the 
feeling I have mentioned is that of the Poles themselves. Their 
future, as they see it, lies within the Russian Empire, as an 
autonomous, possibly a strongly federated state. Complete 
separation would ruin them economically and is not desired by the 
Polish democrats. But there is emphatically no desire to be joined 
to either of the Teutonic Empires. Even the Austrian rule, which 
nationally and ecclesiastically has been less oppressive than that 
of the Germans, ig more odious to the Poles than their worst 
experience at the hands of Russia. This is well shown by an open 
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letter to the Emperor Francis Joseph, written by the recently 
deceased Theodore Eje-Milkovski, a Polish nationalist : 


‘“ Your Majesty orders us to fight side by side with Prussianised 
Germans, who have always given examples of wild persecution of 
Poles. Can you imagine anything more shameful than this? The 
method—divide et impera—by means of which we were usually kept 
in dependence has wrought us enormous harm, having made us 
quarrel with the Ruthenians, who, like ourselves, are also an 
oppressed nation. . . . Your fawnings on my compatriots were 
only to make out of them Austrians of Polish descent ; nor did 
the mistakes of your statesmen and diplomatists at the time of the 
Balkan crisis bode us any good. . . . Austria ought to think 
more about her own fate than to tempt youth with her promises 
which neither Austria nor Germany is able to fulfil. Austria would 
save herself if she would leave William II. to the fate he deserves.” 


With their characteristic political stupidity the Germans were 
blind to the Polish view of Poland. They thought they could 
cheat the Poles by a false cry of Revolution and all Poland would 
be on their side. Disappointed at being so wrong in their 
calculation they have wreaked a terrible revenge upon Poland, 
with the result that every part they have touched is devastated. 
This has become a regular programme. Whenever the Russians 
have had to abandon a district of Poland, in come the Germans 
bringing revolutionary proclamations. They have no success; 
enraged, they revenge themselves by murder, outrage, pillage, and 
fire. When they are driven back they destroy everything so as 
to hinder the advance of the Russians. This is repeated at different 
places, then at the same places over again, until the ruin of the 
country iscomplete. In some parts the invaders have been thrice, 
in others five times. The picture is one beyond description. 

In Austrian Poland, known as Galicia, an added cause of misery 
was the financial crisis caused by the Austrian banks, from which 
the managers immediately decamped at the beginning of the war, 
carrying away all the money with them, thus spreading far and 
wide a state of destitution, aggravated by the fact that the Galician 
officials were left with their salaries unpaid. In the country dis- 
tricts in this part of Poland the harvests for several years have 
been bad, owing to excessive rain, and the war coming on top of 
this has produced complete agricultural ruin. 

Imagine a front of 700 miles—Poland and Galicia together— 
and a hostile army invading it five times. The first great move 
towards Warsaw ended in the battle of Druskenike, at which the 
Germans were driven back and burned everything they did not 
steal. The second was by the fortress of Ossovetz ; they were driven 
back again, destroying villages and towns on the way. The third 
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came right up to Ivangorod. Again they were forced back, and 
again fire and pillage. The fourth move was against Sohachov 
on the Bzura, with the same result. The fifth, also repulsed, came 
by way of Gumin and Ossovetz. Since then the tide of battle 
has ebbed and flowed and ebbed again, and at the time of writing 
the Russian forces are slowly retiring temporarily, overweighted 
by superior numbers, so that once more the land is being over- 
run by the Austro-German hordes. The country through which 
the armies have passed and fought is absolutely desolate. Large 
towns have been practically destroyed; hundreds of villages and 
every hayrick in the country have gone up in flames. The 
Germans have darried off everything portable with them—the 
crops, food, fuel, oil, candles, soap, salt, warm clothes, boots, 
medicines. Churches have been robbed of money and jewellery. 
Live-stock, of course, has disappeared ; even the books and musical 
instruments have suffered the common fate, and in their rage of 
destruction the modern Huns have actually broken up the benches. 
in the schoolrooms. Throughout a tract of country three times 
the size of Belgium, the first necessities of life are lacking, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that millions of people are starving 
and homeless. Most of the terrible excesses committed by the 
German troops in the Western theatre, for which the German 
name will be for ever execrated, have been repeated over and 
over again in Poland, in some cases in an aggravated form. 
I know authenticated instances of diabolical outrages on women, 
of soldiers blinded and disfigured by the use of sulphuric acid, 
and other cases quite as bad as any that were reported to Lord 
Bryce’s English Committee of Investigation on German atrocities. 

Apart from the enormous relief work undertaken by the private 
initiative of great societies and citizens’ committees, the Russian 
Government has given ten million pounds to relieve the suffering 
of Poland; but in the gigantic flood of distress nothing can be 
sufficient. Warsaw, the capital of Poland, that lovely town which 
expresses all the refined taste of the Poles, has been turned into 
a great home for the new class created by this revolutionary war— 
the refugees. In the most fashionable quarter of the city, the 
great Concert Hall in Chopin Street that a few months ago was. 
the favourite resort of Warsaw society, is now a refugee shelter, 
where thousands bring the scraps of property they have saved from 
the general ruin, lucky even to have escaped with their lives. War 
mixes up all in the common misfortune, and here may be seen the 
once rich and the once poor, who are all now both penniless and 
homeless. This hall is a veritable vale of sorrows, but it leads 
out to a network of relief works that the Poles have built up since 
the beginning of the war. The appearance of a new social class, 
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of an entirely new set of social conditions, has evoked a new form 
of public effort, which is full of most instructive lessons for social 
reformers. There has sprung into being a Citizens’ Committee for 
the whole of Poland, with its office in Warsaw and sub-committees 
for each town or district, including all the representative men and 
women of Poland. These committees are purely voluntary, and 
the work they have done is invaluable. No one, least of all the 
Poles themselves, would have imagined that after years of ex- 
clusion from public life, the Poles would display such remarkable 
organising ability as they have done on the Citizens’ Committees. 

The need of Poland not only calls forth in all parties in Russia 
sentiments of charity, but opens the way to an understanding of 
one of the problems set before us by the war. An influential 
Committee has been formed, under the name of “‘ Petrograd to 
“* Poland,”’ to assist in relieving distress. Forty-five trucks, equal 
in capacity to ninety English railway trucks, full of warm clothing 
and other necessaries, are dispatched twice a week to Warsaw for 
distribution; besides regular feeding trains run from the Polish 
centres into the country districts to feed the starving. A special 
deputation from the Committee accompanied the first trains to 
explain that these gifts were offered, not only ina spirit of pity, but 
as an expression of love that had long been felt. Thousands of 
people assembled to greet the deputation, and the Committee in 
its report says :-— 


‘“The meeting was so heartfelt that we felt the pulsation of the 
whole nation’s feeling, and we understood how Poland greeted 
Petrograd. We brought to Poland our love, and with love she 
greeted us. We rejoiced altogether at the dawn of a new life.’’ 


Count Perovsky, who led the deputation, addressed the Poles 
in these significant words :— 


“‘T greet Poland and her many sufferings. I acclaim the new 
life of bright promise for united and renascent Poland. I thank 
Poland for her care of our wounded, and the love which the Russian 
soldiers have met, and for the stubborn fight against our common 
enemy. Long live the noble and chivalrous Polish people! ”’ 


This episode is unique in the history of Russia, and, I venture to 
think, in the history of the world. 

It must not be thought that Poland does not realise all that 
England has done, and is doing, for her. The splendid work of 
the emissaries is gratefully acknowledged, but more, and much 
more, will be necessary before the war is over. Summer is coming 
with hopes of a fresh harvest, but the end is not yet in sight, and 
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Poland still calls for aid. Russia is doing all she can to show 
her love for the tortured Poles. England will surely continue to 
join in the good work. The English are always foremost in works 
of charity, and the case of Poland is one which especially appeals 
to English feelings—the struggle of an oppressed nation to be free. 

I am not a Pole—I am a Russian; and, as such, I am specially 
keen to work on behalf of the Poles. I wish and work for the 
happiness and the unity of all the Polish nation, and I wish my 
nafion not to be the oppressor of the freedom of another nation. 
Oppressing is as vile as being oppressed. It was your own William 
Morris who said, ‘‘ There is nothing in the world so base as the 
“* slave, except the slave-driver.’? And so God will that the heroic 
Allies may have a victory which will be for the future happiness 
of the civilised world! 


L. BARIATINSKY. 


DIN ANA Aye Olen ie 


N the early days of September the terrible news began to circulate 
in Brussels: ‘‘ Dinant is razed to the ground! Its inhabitants 
‘“ have been either massacred or deported! Famine reigns amongst 
‘the people who are left!’’ This was a few days after Louvain, 
and the general depression made us loth to believe in a fresh mis- 
fortune. Yet the refugees gave exact details, and their grief was 
so sincere and their condition so wretched that we were finally con- 
vinced. One morning, desiring to see for ourselves, we started 
out for the place of martyrdom, making a terrible pilgrimage 
through the devastated countryside and burnt villages. 

I had last seen Dinant on August 15th, when I watched 
the battle from the heights of Anhée as it raged from one hill to the 
next above the town. Now we found ourselves there once more, or 
rather on the site where Dinant had been. Under the citadel, 
which overhung the rock, was a hole. The old bell-tower of the 
thirteenth century cathedral, which had been built on the ruins 
of a Roman temple, was broken down. The tower looked pitiable 
—like a body without a head. The old houses which gave to the 
bright little town its archaic look and, withal, a note of unique 
gaiety, were nothing but ruins, their scorched walls and tottering 
gables revealing the naked rocks behind. We went into the St. 
Médard quarter, which had been raked by fire and shell. The 
National Bank, the station, and a few houses are still standing; 
but their interiors show traces of unbridled pillage. In order to 
get at the safe in the bank the bandits had made a hole in the wall 
large enough for a man to pass through. 

Of the 1,400 houses which spread lazily along the river not 200 
remain. The devastation is complete from Devant-Bouvignes all 
the way to Anseremme, itself also three-quarters destroyed. One 
would think that a cyclone must have passed that way. That 
human hands could have caused such disaster is beyond the power 
of the imagination to believe. And yet it was men who made this 
fire with their own hands by means of the grenades they threw. 

Towards the Rue Adolphe Sax the houses have been razed to the 
ground. In front of the church is a great empty space; the door- 
way of the cathedral looks on to the Meuse. Left and right, as far 
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as one can see, there is not a roof, not a house, only blackened 
and crumbling walls, ruins and rubbish. Higher up, the Hydro- 
therapeutic Institute, the villas, Bellevue College have disappeared. 
Above the hospital, which remains, the facade of a convent is 
riddled with holes. Over a wooden bridge supported by piles we 
pass the Hétel de Ville and the elementary school, both destroyed. 
In the streets there is a mournful silence as of death. The Maison 
du Peuple has been overthrown by some ‘“‘ comrades.’’ We step 
into the church of St. Pierre, and see walls—and the sky. 

The horror continues right on to Leffe. As for noting what 
has been destroyed, it is far easier to write down what is left. The 
barracks, the police office, and the Athenzeum have been spared. 
With death in our hearts we return to the centre of the city 
and in the direction of the Faubourg St. Nicolas. Of the Grande 
Rue, so picturesque with its old shops full of articles in leather and 
Dinant shells, nothing remains. We stumble over the bricks of 
ruined houses. The Palais de Justice, the boarding-school, the 
Girls’ Secondary School have not perished. But the St. Nicolas 
Church was set on fire. The Place de Meuse has been preserved. 
Guaranteed until the Sunday by the presence of the French on the 
left bank of the Meuse, it was subsequently spared through the 
intervention of a lady of German origin, from whom a Prussian 
soldier, nevertheless, stole 5,000 francs’ worth of jewellery. By 
what providential accident the Faubourg St. Paul suffered com- 
paratively little is not known. But towards the Rocher Bayard 
and further, and opposite at Neffe, the devastation begins again. 


If wealth had but been the only thing destroyed! But add to 
it the human suffering such as Dante himself could not have 
imagined! 

‘What had happened ? 

From the first days of August the French artillery was installed 
on the heights of the left bank and their infantry in the valley 
in the St. Médard quarter. The Germans had taken up their 
position on the right bank. During the night, like brigands, 
taking advantage of the darkness, they came down through the 
“« Fonds de Leffe,’’ and threw themselves upon the town, shooting 
with their rifles and causing terror amongst the inhabitants. Yet 
the town had been peaceful, and was anxious only with regard to 
general events. There were neither guns, nor rifles, nor soldiers, 
only civilians without arms. The arms had all been collected by 
the authorities. The garde civique had been disarmed and 
disbanded before August 15th. After the bombardment which 
took place at the time of the first battle between the French and 
Germans on August 15th, when some buildings on the left bank 
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were destroyed, part of the population had fled. In the days which 
followed there were only small artillery duels. 

On Friday, August 21st, in the evening, began the awful sack of 
Dinant, which surpasses in horror the destruction of the town by 
Charles the Bold in the fifteenth century. It was half-past nine 
at night. The town was calm and silent. The inhabitants were 
ali indoors. Suddenly shots rang out, and dreadful groans 
were heard. A band of German soldiers was coming down 
the Rue St. Jacques firing into the windows of the houses. A 
man employed at the gasworks, Auguste Georges, was going into 
his house when he was killed. The butcher, Cleda, who ventured 
to look out, was wounded, and the soldiers forced him to cry 
‘* Vive l’?Empereur!’’ M. Sohet, hotel keeper, was hit in the 
stomach with the butt-end of a rifle. ; 

The terrified inhabitants took to flight. Along the walls of the 
houses, in the dark, shadows of fleeing people might be seen. An 
octogenarian scrambled over a wall and managed to escape into a 
garden. The doors were broken in by the Prussians, and they 
entered the houses, stealing, pillaging, and smashing. Then, 
without going further into the town, they returned by the way they 
had come, and went up the Monte de Ciney. 

Saturday, August 22nd, was quiet, except that towards evening 
there was artillery thunder in the valley. 

Sunday was a terrible day. As early as a quarter past five in the 
morning, at dawn, the Germans, under the orders of Lieut.-Col. 
Blegen, began to bombard Dinant. Shells rained on the town. 
Soon the mitrailleuses, which were hidden in the trees, sent down 
a great shower of bullets. From the left bank the French replied 
vigorously. Hardly had the fight begun before several hundred 
Germans of the 108th Infantry Regiment advanced through the 
Fonds de Leffe and by the heights of St. Nicolas. The first 
victims fell at Leffe. 

The faithful took refuge in the Eglise des Prémontrés, where 
mass was being celebrated, whilst outside was the crack of rifle 
fire. It was half-past six o’clock. The German soldiers burst into 
the church and drove out the worshippers. They had heard their 
last mass! 

Protests and supplications aroused no pity in the barbarians. 
With the butt-ends of their rifles they separated the men 
from the women, and made them stand in a group whilst they 
shot into the middle of them under the horrified eyes of the women. 
About fifty civilians fell dead. The women uttered terrifying 
shrieks. At the door of his house, and in the presence of his wife 
and children, they killed M. Victor Poncelet. Bloodthirsty fury took 
possession of the soldier-assassins. Street by street and house by 
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house they pillaged the town and set fire to it, destroying Dinant 
from top to bottom. It was between 7 and g o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the Faubourg St. Pierre and in the Rue Grande, the centre 
of the city, that this work of destruction took place. With wild 
shouts the soldiers of William-the-Murderer chased the people 
from their houses, and struck down at random those who tried to 
escape. Soon the soldiers were throwing in hand grenades. Fire 
shot up and spread with terrible rapidity. Everything was in 
flames, crackling, splitting, falling. Long clouds of smoke arose 
from the burning valley and wreathed the surrounding hills. The 
flames licked the mountain and leapt up to redden the sky. The 
conflagration was striking, grandiose, dantesque. : 

The valley was filled with awful noise. The sound of the fall- 
ing houses, ‘the roar of cannon, the crackling of rifles and guns, the 
hiss of bullets, the shouts of the soldiers, and the cries of the 
unfortunate inhabitants were all mingled. The Germans drove 
the population in groups to the places of torture; 160, however, 
managed to take refuge in the grotto of Montfort and 4oo in the 
grotto of Rondpeine; they stayed there a day and a night without 
being discovered. Others were able to hide by day in cellars and 
by night in gardens. : 

At g o'clock a pitiable cortége approached the prison. It was 
composed of men, women, and children, about 700 of them. With 
their hands held up and surrounded by soldiers, these martyrs 
crossed the burning town. Tears flowed, sobs, lamentations, 
prayers arose from among them. No one listened. The officers 
and soldiers were unmoved. Until dusk these wretched people 
were kept prisoners. The soldiers passed backwards and forwards 
in front of them, saying: ‘* You will all be shot this evening.”’ 
Evening arrived. Darkness fell slowly, so slowly, prolonging the 
terrible agony. The battle had come to an end. Namur having 
fallen, the French had orders to retire towards Philippeville. The 
Germans were masters of the town. 

At six o’clock a German captain had the women placed high up 
on the Montagne de la Croix. A cordon of infantry barred the 
street before them. Thirty steps away, against the wall of the 
garden of M. Tchoffen, the public prosecutor, in the Rue Léopold, 
at the corner of the Place d’Armes, a row of men was placed stand- 
ing, and in front of thema second row kneeling. Opposite the public 
prosecutor’s house soldiers were stationed ready to shoot. To 
avoid the ricochet of the bullets they were aiming slantwise. A 
little further on, waiting their turn, another group of inhabitants. 
helplessly watched these lugubrious preparations. The German 
officer passes in front of the crowd in reserve and chooses more- 
victims. At this tragic moment a thrill of horror goes through 
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the condemned men and through the crowd of relations and friends 
who are looking on at the scene. The women implore and wring 
their hands and throw themselves on their knees, the children 
weep, the men cry: ‘‘ Mercy! Mercy! we did not shoot, we had no 
‘‘arms. Have pity on us for our children’s sake.”’ 

It is in vain! The German officer will listen to nothing. He 
takes up his position, shouts an order, lowers his sword. The 
rifles go off, the bullets fly, and men fall. A great clamour is 
heard which makes the rocks tremble. Women are fainting. . . . 
The dead now rest in M. Tchoffen’s garden. A few flowersand some 
little wooden crosses stuck in the ground mark the two big graves. 

Not all the men, however, have been hit. About twenty were 
not touched. They fell down pell-mell amongst those who had been 
shot. Others were only wounded. One received a bullet in his 
head, another was hit by five bullets, another had his thigh per- 
forated. All remain motionless in a pool of blood which 
gradually congeals, lying side by side with the corpses of their 
friends, now become cold and stiff in death. Not a cry, not a 
murmur, nota breath rises from this human heap. Agony and the 
will to live glue them to the pavement. Fear itself prevents their 
teeth from chattering. They feign death and await the darkness of 
the night. There is silence for a long, long time. Then a head 
lifts from among the dead in the shadow. Enemies are no longer 
to be seen near the prison. Ina low voice, in a whisper, the owner 
speaks and says in Walloon: ‘‘Can you see anyone over St. 
““Nicolas way ?’’ A man lying on his back opens his eyes and 
answers: ‘‘ No, nobody.’ “‘ Let us go into the house opposite,”’ 
says young G It is 8 o’clock and quite dark. The survivors, 
silently, with beating hearts, revived by hope, rise up, cross the 
street with a run, plunge into a house, climb through the gardens, 
the unhurt dragging and supporting the wounded, and hide in the 
mountain. They are covered with dark blood which is not their 
own. They rub themselves with leaves and grass. For several 
days and nights they live on carrots and beets and other roots. 
The wounded are untended. Their comrades tear up their shirts 
for bandages. They suffer terribly from thirst. 


That tragic Sunday, August 23rd, saw other massacres. 
In the prison civilians were shut up, men and women together. 
At six o’clock in the evening a big gun started shooting from the 
upper part of the mountain, and dropped a rain of bullets on the 
prisoners, who were in the courtyard. A woman fell pierced 
through the body. Three other people perished at her side. 
Soldiers ran up to kill them. In order to save himself Doctor 


he 
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D smeared his face with the blood of the victims and pretended 
to be dead. | 

The butchery had been organised at various points in the town. 
Inhabitants who had taken refuge in cellars and were discovered 
were shot at once. At Leffe, at about 5 o’clock in the evening, the 
soldiers forced M. Himmer, the Argentine consul, director of the 
Oudin Works, a Frenchman, and fifty workmen, women, and 
children to come out of the cellars of the weaving factory, where 
they had fled. Four times did they set fire to the establishment. 
M. Himmer came out first with a white flag. ‘‘I am consul for 
‘“* Argentina,” he said to the officer, ‘‘ and I appeal to that country.”’ 
What was that to the assassins? They were all shot. The officer 
said: ‘‘ It would have been too much luck to spare you when your 
“*fellow-citizens were dead.’’ The toll of the dead at Leffe is 
horrible. 140 civilians were shot. There are only seven sound 
men left. 

In the garden next to that of M. Servais, ex-Secretary of the 
Commune, also shot, rest 80 of the inhabitants of Dinant. In 
the cemetery of the Faubourg de Leffe others lie buried. Others 
again to the right of the road, ina garden near the Catholic school, 
at the entrance to the Fonds de Leffe. And here it was the 
inhabitants shut up in the Couvent des Prémontrés who dug the 
grave. M. M told me, shaking with indignant feeling: 
*“ They made us dig the grave, like martyrs, saying to us, ‘ That’s 
“* “for you this evening.’ They made us bury our massacred fellow- 
““ citizens. I saw seventeen bodies thrown into that enormous hole, 
“‘and then the contents of three carts, each carrying fifteen 
‘“murdered corpses. They were tossed in like bundles, without 
‘“ being identified.” 

Towards half-past six the German savages passed along the Rue 
St. Roch. Against the house of M. B a group of civilians 
was shot. Then the soldiers threw the bodies into the cellar, which 
has been walled up. Forty victims are in that charnel house. In 
the Rue En Ile a paralytic was shot in his chair. In the Rue 
d’Enfer a young fellow of fourteen was killed by a soldier. He 
had with him a little child whom a soldier tossed into the burning 
house of M. Francois G : 

At Neffe, a southern suburb of Dinant, armed bandits sacked, 
pillaged, and stole, with fire and slaughter. Under the railway 
viaduct they shot men, women, and children. An old woman and 
all her children were killed in a cellar. A man, his wife, and son 
and daughter were put against a wall and killed. An old man of 
sixty-five, his wife, his son-in-law, and the young wife were shot. 
Down at the river bank there was further butchery. Inhabitants 
of Neffe who had gone by boat to the Rocher Bayard suffered the 
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same horrible fate. Amongst them Madame Collard, aged eighty- 
three, and her husband, and many women and children. Ninety- 
eight civilians were buried in M. B ’s garden, according to the 
accounts of the German soldiers themselves. And whilst this 
awful carnage was deluging the town with blood, the German 
soldiers gave demonstrations of their cowardice. For instance, 
this in the Faubourg St. Paul. Mme. L. P relates : ‘‘ Soldiers 
‘‘came into my house. They struck me with their fists in the 
‘chest, smashed everything in the house, then, with a revolver 
‘pointed at me, dragged me out of doors. Other women were 
‘‘ there under the threats of these brutes. They pushed us before 
‘“them to the parapet at the waterside, exposing us to the French 
‘‘ fire, whilst the coward Prussians stooped and fired, sheltering 
‘* themselves behind women.’ It was there that Mdlle. Madeleine 
Massigny was killed. 

I have heard of four cases of violation, a young woman who died 
after the abuses of fifteen horrid bandits. I have also had an 
account of a young mother who was confronted with a choice 
between the strangling of her little girl and her own dishonour. 
It will be readily understood that names cannot be given, and that 
the population keeps religious silence with regard to these cases. 

Doctor A. L—— took refuge with his wife and a baby of a few 


months in a sewer. They had no food but a little sugar, and. 


nothing to drink but the filthy water flowing by. To feed the child 
they had to damp the sugar with this noxious liquid. The horrible 
situation lasted two days. 

The ‘‘kultur’’-bearers have refinements of cruelty. In the 
barracks at Leffe 300 civilian prisoners were placed in line along 
the wall with their arms up. Behind them a pastor recited the 
prayers for the dead, whilst an officer worked an unloaded 
gun! This torture was kept up for a quarter of an hour. 
It seemed a century long. In the Eglise St. Paul prisoners 
were kept for five days. In the Eglise des Prémontrés 
an officer of the ro8th Infantry came to demand a candle. 
He was given a taper. He refused it, and the sacred lamp 
was taken down. He was satisfied, and marched all round the 
assembly, jeering, and holding his revolver at the faces of the 
women. He carried his trophy away with a roar of laughter. 

Pillage and fire continued on the Monday and Tuesday. The 
soldiers drank as much wine as they could steal. They wallowed 
in murder and blood, celebrating their triumph glass in hand. 
Drunken officers sat down with their men. They obliged the 
inhabitants who had survived to be present at their orgies on pain 
of death. On Monday the soldiers, just to amuse themselves, 
killed three old men of eighty. On Tuesday, at half-past five in 
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the morning, soldiers scattered through the town, shouting and 
setting fire to the houses on the Quai de Meuse and in the Rue du 
Moulin des Batteurs. 

From the Monday processsions had been formed. Surrounded 
by soldiers, who struck the French monks in the face with horse- 
whips, the prisoners were taken away towards Prussia, some by 
Ciney, others by Marche. About 400 went. How many will 
return? And what must have been the sufferings of those innocent 
victims on the long routes, who had not been able to dress them- 
selves suitably or get their boots, who had been torn from their 
wives and children, leaving behind them that nightmare of blood- 
shed and ruin. One had only stockings on his feet. Many were 
in sabots. Already the dead were strewn along the roads. On the 
left of the Ciney road, on the ‘‘ Tienne d’Aurcy,”’ lie buried four 
old men who were found with their hands bound, unable to go any 
further, and exhausted by suffering and fatigue. They were MM. 
Jules Monard (70), Léon Simon (65), Couillard (75), and Bouchat 
(73). The farmer of Chesnois was harnessed between the shafts 
of a cart and forced to drag it up the hill of Sorinnes. 

Such is the true and sad story of Dinant. It remains for the 
world to pass its judgment. 


i 


CAMILLE DAVID. 


DOSTOEVSKY AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER.* 


| T has frequently been made a reproach to Dostoevsky that he 

deals only with the darker and more terrible experiences of 
life. He has been represented as a morbid psychologist probing 
with uncanny skill the festering wounds of maimed and mangled 
souls. Sometimes it has been more than hinted that the epileptic 
attacks, from which he constantly suffered, had undermined his 
sanity, and that he had become incapable of seeing anything in the 
world but crime and tears. All such criticism, however, fails to 
recognise the fact that Dostoevsky is not a “‘ novelist ’’ merely, 
but one of the world’s great masters of Tragedy. Like the 
supreme creations of Greek dramatic genius, Dostoevsky’s works 
portray the terrifying adventures of the human soul as it fathoms 
the depths of suffering and sin. It is only under such extreme 
circumstances that the utmost possibilities of our nature can be 
tested, and it is just at this point that all spiritual resources of faith 
or hope the soul possesses stand revealed. Here lies the power of 
tragedy to convey some of the profoundest lessons of religion—a 
power which Dostoevsky recognised and used as unmistakably as 
Aeschylus or Sophocles. 

This aspect of Dostoevsky’s work is not always appreciated, 
even by his most enthusiastic admirers. They dwell on the 
intense, and often painful, interest of his stories; his marvellous 
insight into the most secret recesses of the soul; his vivid 
pictures of Russian life, and his penetrating studies of Russian 
character. But they frequently fail to perceive the truth which 
the author toils and travails to bring forth. That Dostoevsky him- 
self was fully aware of this blindness is perfectly clear from various 
references in his Letters. Writing towards the close of his life, 
he says:—‘‘ In those frequent and grievous moments wherein I 
“seek to judge myself, I come to the painful conclusion that in 
‘““my works I never have said so much as the twentieth part of 
‘“what I wished to say, and, perhaps, could actually have said. 


* Five volumes have now been issued of Mrs. Garnett’s complete translation of 
Dostoevsky’s novels (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. each net). Zveryman’s Library also 
includes five volumes of his works. The Letters have been translated by Miss 
E. C. Mayne (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net). All quotations in this article are 
from these volumes. 
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‘““My only refuge is the constant hope that God will some day 
‘* bestow upon me such inspiration and such power as are requisite 
** to bring to full expression all that fills my heart and imagination. 
ciaaat Even in what I have written there is much that came 
x “from the very depth of my heart . . . Though I have 

“feceived “much recognition .°. . still the ‘critics - 
“have always spoken of me so lightly and superficially that I am 
‘‘ obliged to assume that all those things which my heart brought 
“ forth with pain and tribulation, and which came directly from 
““my soul, have simply passed unperceived.”’ 

What these things ‘‘ which came directly from his soul ’’ were, 
cannot be doubted by anyone who reads his principal works in the 
light of these Letters. Writing of the great story which was to be 
the crown of his life’s work—but of which only the first part was 
completed (The Brothers Karamazov)—he said :—‘‘ The fundamen- 
**tal idea which will run through each of the parts is one that 
““has tormented me, consciously and unconsciously, all my life 
“long: it is the question of the existence of God.’’ This is the 
tremendous question which creates the tragedy of life as 
Dostoevsky sees it and paints it. ‘‘I think all my life of one 
“‘thing. God has tormented me all my life,’? says Kirillov in 
The Possessed. For this Nihilist, disbelief in God, by a process 
of remorseless reasoning, ends in suicide. ‘‘I am killing myself,” 
he explains, ‘‘to prove my independence and my new terrible 
“freedom.’’ Such is Dostoevsky’s view of the logical outcome of 
atheism. His own conclusion on this soul-torturing question is 
indicated in the dying words of Stephan Trofimovitch, in the same 
story :—‘‘ God is necessary to me, if only because He is the only 
‘being whom one can love eternally.” 

It is, however, in his portrayal of Ivan Karamazov that 
Dostoevsky comes to closest grips with the problem. Ivan holds 
that the existence of God is one of those questions which are 
‘utterly inappropriate for a mind created with an idea of only 
‘** three dimensions.’’ And so he is willing to accept God, but he 
will not accept this world of God’s. It is the suffering of man- 
kind that is his difficulty, and to state his argument at its strongest 
he describes the sufferings of innocent children tortured by 
infamous monsters in human form. He cries for justice, ‘‘ and not 
‘justice in some remote, infinite time and space, but here on 
‘‘earth,’’? so that he can see it for himself. If he is offered a 
distant heaven where everything shall be resolved into eternal 
harmony, the unatoned sufferings of a single little child are too 
great an entrance-price for him to pay, and he “ respectfully 
‘** returns God the ticket.’’ In this way he arrives at a thorough- 
going materialistic philosophy. But at last his theories break 
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down under the practical test to which they are put by the valet 
Smerdyakov. This man is really Ivan’s half-brother, and he has 
imbibed his views. Carrying them to their logical conclusion, he 
argues :—‘‘ If there’s no everlasting God, there’s no such thing as 
‘‘ virtue, and there’s no need of it.’ The result is that he robs and 
murders his father, and at last hangs himself. Ivan’s brain reels 
under the shock, and a severe illness follows, from which it is 
evident he would have emerged with a radically different view of 
life, had the second part of this great work been written. 

Ivan Karamazov’s passionate rebellion against the injustice of 
the world carries us directly to the battlefield on which Dostoevsky 
fought for his faith and won the victory. He dared to face all the 
facts of life as they are at their worst. He walked with steady step 
and open eye through a world of epileptics, drunkards, thieves, 
harlots, profligates, and murderers. Yet he never failed to perceive 
the soul of goodness in things evil; he never doubted the power of 
suffering to purify; and the more he sounded the depths of human 
misery the higher rose his faith in God. 

Like all who have any real message for the world, Dostoevsky 
first learned through costly experience the truth he sought to teach. 
The turning-point of his life came at the age of twenty-seven, 
when he was arrested with other members of a revolutionary club, 
condemned to death, reprieved on the scaffold, and sent to Siberia 
for four years’ hard labour, to be followed by another four years’ 


service in a Siberian regiment. The quarter of an hour which | 


elapsed between the death sentence and the reprieve, of which he 
has given a vivid description in The Idiot, exerted an ineradicable 
influence on all his after life. Neither for this experience, nor for 
that of the eight years which followed, did he ever show anything 
but gratitude. Writing to his brother after his four years’ hard 


labour, he says:—‘‘ I won’t even try to tell you what transforma. 
‘“‘ tions were undergone by my soul, my faith, my mind, and my 
“heart in thosefour years . . . I now have many new needs 


“‘and hopes of which I never thought in other days.’’ In the same 
letter he shows that this transformation had affected his whole out- 
look on human life and character. Speaking of the robber- 
murderers in the prison, he writes:—‘‘ Believe me, there were 
‘“‘ among them deep, strong, and beautiful natures, and it often gave 
““me joy to find gold undera rough exterior.’? The marvellous 
insight he gained, during those four terrible years, into various 
types of Russian character, and especially into the wretched exist- 
ence of the common people, is abundantly evidenced in that master- 
piece of prison literature, The House of the Dead, and, indeed, 
in all he afterwards wrote. Referring to a fellow-prisoner, a man 
of his own social standing, Dostoevsky remarks, ‘‘ He was sour, 
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‘embittered, and mistrustful . . . the man had aclosed soul, 
“closed to everybody, and he made you feel it.’’ It was precisely 
the reverse with Dostoevsky. His sufferings opened his soul to 
all: they inspired him with the passion of pity and love. 

His best-known work, Crime and Punishment, is the supreme 
instance of Dostoevsky’s power to enter the soul of another and 
feel all its anguish. The agony through which Raskolnikov 
passes, after he has murdered the pawnbroking old woman and her 
sister, is described with terrifying power. Not less powerful is the 
revelation of the souls of some of the other characters in the story, 
especially that of Sonia, the poor girl who has been goaded by 
her mother’s reproaches into selling her chastity to obtain bread 
for the family, but who, nevertheless, maintains a simple faith 
and a true purity of heart. It is the love of this girl that redeems 
Raskolnikov, the murderer; and one moving episode in the story 
describes how he bends to kiss her feet, and says :—“‘ I did not bow 
*“down to you, I bowed down to all the suffering of humanity.’’ 
No words could better describe Dostoevsky’s attitude in all his 
books; he is always on his knees before the suffering of 
humanity. And he discovered that through the experience 
of compassionate love to mankind he became more sure of the 
reality of God. 

But Dostoevsky did not reach the full height of his faith without 
other aid. One memorable passage in the novel just referred to 
déscribes Sonia reading to Raskolnikov the gospel story of the 
Raising of Lazarus. It tells how the emotion with which her 
body trembled as she repeated the familiar words, and the note of 
triumph which rang in her voice as she came to the account of the 
miracle, revealed the source from which she had found strength 
and consolation in her terrible need. So it was with Dostoevsky 
himself. Familiar with the Gospel from his earliest childhood, it 
had become unspeakably precious during those four years in the 
Siberian prison, when no other book than the New Testament was 
allowed him. It was here that he found the solution of the problem 
of suffering in that ‘‘ Being who gave His innocent blood for all 
‘‘and everything.’’ In a letter written shortly after his release 
from imprisonment he makes confession of his faith :—‘‘ I believe 
‘that there is nothing lovelier, deeper, more sympathetic, more 
‘‘rational, more manly, and more perfect than the Saviour; I 
‘say to myself, with jealous love, that not only is there no one 
‘else like Him, but that there could be no one. I would even 
‘‘say more—if anyone could prove to me that Christ is outside the 
‘truth, and if the truth really did exclude Christ, I should prefer 
‘‘ to stay with Christ and not with truth.’’ Twenty years afterwards 
he put the latter words into the mouth of one of the characters in 
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The Possessed, and every novel he wrote is an expression of the 
same essential faith. 

With his intense spirit of nationalism Dostoevsky imagined 
that his conception of Christ was peculiarly Russian, and again 
and again—in his letters, his novels, and his great speech at the 
unveiling of Pushkin’s monument—he expresses his conviction 
that the Russian people is the one ‘‘ God-bearing ”’ nation, and 
that her ultimate destiny is to make known the Russian Christ for 
the salvation of lost humanity. It may be granted that there are 
elements prominent in the Russian character which are necessary to 
a true understanding of Christ, and that therefore Russia may have 
a great part to play in the future in interpreting Him to the world. 
Nevertheless, the Christ in whom Dostoevsky believed and whom 
he so confidently preached as the hope of mankind is not “ the 
‘Russian Christ,’’ but the Christ of the New Testament. It 
was there that Dostoevsky found Him, not in Russian life nor 
in the Russian Church. It is true he was a loyal member of the 
Orthodox Church, but there is no evidence that he was ever 
greatly influenced by her. Baron Wrangel; who was his intimate 
friend during the years spent in the Siberian regiment, says :— 
‘“He was at heart religious, though he rarely entered a church; 
‘“the popes, and especially the Siberian ones, he could not stand 
*“at all. Of Christ he would speak with moving rapture.”’ 

The most complete and characteristic expression of all that 
Dostoevsky’s conception of Christ involved is to be found in The 
Idiot. Speaking of this book, he says:—‘ The basic idea is the 
‘‘ representation of a truly perfect and noble man,”’ and perhaps no 
other figure in imaginative literature approaches more nearly the 
Christlike ideal than Prince Myshkin, the hero of this story. 
Like Dostoevsky himself, he is subject to epilepsy, and in his early 
life he has undergone a prolonged course of treatment in a private 
asylum. To this fact he owes the nickname of ‘‘ The Idiot.’’ 
When the story opens he has almost completely recovered his 
health, but his long seclusion from intercourse with ordinary 
society has left him with an unusual naiveté and childlikeness of 
spirit. The men and women of the world whom he meets at first 
treat him as an object for their patronage or a butt for their jests. 
They soon feel, however, that in his noble simplicity of mind and 
boundless trustfulness, he is utterly beyond them all. Under the 
influence of his transparent goodness the souls of men are laid 
bare, and everything that is false and unreal is stripped from them. 
All the selfishness and sordidness, which have been masked by 
artificiality and convention, are revealed. And if there is any 
shy and fugitive goodness, lurking in the recesses of a heart cor- 
rupted by worldliness or vice, it is infallibly brought to light. 
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Though he moves in a world of scoundrelism and vice, he does not 
lose faith in men or compassion for their suffering and sin. His 
truthfulness and simplicity are stronger than all the cunning and 
fraud which are used against him: his meekness and love vanquish 
all the hatred and enmity which he has to face. He believes that 
““compassion is the chief law of human existence,’’ and that “‘ it 
““is a crime to imagine anything base’ of anyone. Some critics 
have sneered at the book as a fantastic attempt to adapt the 
character of Don Quixote to modern conditions, but no reader 
with sympathetic insight will deny that the author has come very 
near realising his purpose ‘‘ to represent the Absolute Beauty ”’ 
which he confessed was manifested once for all in the “‘ infinitely 
“‘ lovely figure ’’ of Christ. 

It was to this Christ-ideal that Dostoevsky looked for the salva- 
tion of his country from all the evils that afflicted her. Though in 
his early days he had been enamoured of revolutionary ideas, his 
attitude completely changed during his imprisonment, and all 
through his after life he passionately opposed the ‘“‘ liberalism ”’ 
of the time, especially as it manifested itself in Socialistic and 
Nihilistic propaganda. His attitude towards the exponents of 
these theories—who generally denied God and dethroned Christ— 
is shown in the passion of hatred which frequently blazed out 
against one of the most prominent of them, the great literary 
critic, Byelinsky. He never forgave this man for once having 
** reviled the Saviour ”’ in his hearing. 

In his novel The Possessed he concentrated his whole strength 
on an indictment of Nihilism, so tremendous and scathing that it 
seemed to be a gross exaggeration until events were subsequently 
brought to light which proved the truth to be more amazing than 
his fiction. The title of the book and its message are explained 
very clearly at its close. Stephan Trofimovitch, a dilettante 
adherent of the ‘‘ higher liberalism,’’ whose son is the leader of a 
party of revolutionary Nihilists, lies dying. There is read to him, 
from St. Luke’s Gospel, the story of the expulsion of the demons 
into the swine. A new light flashes upon the words that had so 
often been a stumbling-block to him; he sees in. them a parable of 
the state of Russia and his own and his son’s relation to her. 
** You see,’’ he cries excitedly, ‘‘ that’s exactly like our Russia, 
** those devils that come out of the sick man and enter into the 
‘“swine. They are all the sores, all the foul contagions, all the 
‘impurities, all the devils, great and small, that have multiplied 
‘‘in that great invalid, our beloved Russia. . . . Buta great 
*‘ idea and a great Will will encompass it from on high, as with 
‘the lunatic possessed of devils, and all those devils will come 
‘‘ forth, all the impurity, all the rottenness that was putrefying on 
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‘* the surface, and they will beg of themselves to enter into swine; 
‘‘and indeed, maybe, they have entered into them already! They 
‘* are we, we and those, and Petrusha and the others with him, and 
‘*T, perhaps, at the head of them, and we shall cast ourselves 
‘‘ down, possessed and raving, from the rocks into the sea, and 
‘we shall all be drowned—and a good thing too, for that is all 
‘‘we are fit for. But the sick man will be healed, and will sit at 
‘* the feet of Jesus, and all will look upon Him with astonishment.” 
There we have the heart of Dostoevsky’s message with regard to 
all questions of social reform and political reconstruction. 

One other conviction of Dostoevsky’s must be mentioned in any 
study of his religious teaching, and this may well be expressed in 
the words of Father Zossima, the saintly elder of the monastery 
described in The Brothers Karamazov. ‘‘No one can judge a 
‘criminal until he recognises that he is just such a criminal as 
‘‘the man standing before him, and that he, perhaps, is more than 
‘*all men to blame for that crime. . . . If the evil doing of 
‘men moves you to indignation and overwhelming distress, even 
‘to a desire for vengeance on the evil-doers, shun, above ali 
“things, that feeling. Go at once and seek suffering for yourself, 
‘“as though you were yourself guilty of that wrong. Accept that 
‘“ suffering and bear it, and your heart will find comfort, and you 
‘“will understand that you, too, are guilty, for you might have 
‘“been a light to the evil-doers, even as the one man sinless, and 
‘“you were not a light to them. If you had been a light, you 
‘* would have lightened the path for others too, and the evil-doer 
‘“might, perhaps, have been saved by your light from his sin.”’ 

This conception of the solidarity of the race in its responsibility 
for evil, and therefore in its need of purification by suffering, is 
fundamental to Dostoevsky’s outlook on life, and it sprang from 
his wonderful knowledge of the human heart. He realised the 
terrible possibilities that lie hidden within the soul of every man. 
Alyosha, the young monk, who, after Prince Myshkin, is the 
noblest of Dostoevsky’s characters, awakes to the consciousness 
that he has inherited from a family of drunken sensualists the taint 
of impurity, and shrinks with shame from the revelation of his 
own nature as he cries :—‘‘ I, too, ama Karamazov!’’ Even Lise, 
in the same story, an impulsive invalid girl, living a sheltered and 
luxurious life, confesses to the ‘craving to destroy something 
‘“good,’? and maintains in self-defence that ‘‘ everyone loves 
‘crimes 

Dostoevsky was always painfully aware of this inner duality of 
spirit, and saw in it the occasion of the tragedy he so powerfully 
and continually portrayed. The naked horror of the situation is 
vividly set forth in one of his earlier and less important works, 
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Letters from the Underworld. Here we are given a terrible con- 
fession of baseness and debauchery from a man who, nevertheless, 
loved ‘‘the great and beautiful.’’ ‘‘ At times,’’ he says, “I 
‘““ would suddenly plunge into the lowest depths of foul, dark—well, 
‘* not so much debauchery as lewdness, for at that time my passions 
‘“‘were keen, and derived all the greater heat from the aching, 
“perpetual discontent with the world of which I was full: and 
“to these bouts there would succeed intervals of hysteria which 
““would throw me into convulsions of weeping. : 
pe ensiant depression seethed within me—a depression hich 
““causing me to thirst for something different, for some sharp 
““contrast, plunged me into vice. . . . Stealthily, and by 
‘““night, I used to indulge in solitary rounds of dissipation, but 
‘‘always with a timid, blackguardly, shamefaced sort of feeling 
‘* which never deserted me, even in my moments of greatest abase- 
““ment. . . . Always, too, I hada great dread of being seen, 
*“or met, or recognised by any one.’’ Is such a delineation of a 
soul, driven by its shameful memories to unsparing self-castiga- 
tion, to be attributed wholly to the insight of genius, or had the 
artist any experience of his own which furnished him with the 
sombre colours of his picture? An answer to this question is 
suggested by a letter Dostoevsky wrote to his brother, about the 
time he was engaged on this book, in which he says :—‘‘I do live 
““in a very disorderly way, and that’s the truth! . . . . My 
‘“health is utterly shattered. I am neurotic and dread low fever. 
**T am so dissolute that I simply can’t live decently any more.”’ 
After the transforming experiences of his trial and imprison- 
ment, there is no hint of any relapse into such irregularities as 
those to which this letter seems to point, but we can well believe 
that there were turbulent and passionate tendencies in Dostoevsky’s 
nature which gave him a very real sympathy with the characters 
he created. Besides this, his intercourse with his fellow-prisoners in 
Siberia made him acquainted with many criminals whose fall was 
brought about by the sudden uprush of hitherto unsuspected 
impulses of lawlessness, and he thus describes their type in 
The House of the Dead:—“ A man lives calmly and peacefully. 
** His fate is a hard one, but he puts up with it. He is a peasant 
‘* attached to the soil, a domestic serf, a shopkeeper, or a soldier. 
‘* Suddenly he finds something give way within him; what he has 
‘“ hitherto suffered he can bear no longer, and he plunges his knife 
‘“into the breast of his oppressor or his enemy. . . . When 
““ once he has passed the fata] line, he is himself astonished to find 
‘“that nothing sacred exists for him. He breaks through all laws, 
‘‘and gives himself boundless licence.’’ One instance of this 
sudden impulse to commit crime, founded on actual fact, is related 
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in The Idiot. Two peasants—elderly men and old friends—took 
tea together at a small provincial hotel, and then went to bed in 
the same room. One of them noticed, for the first time, a silver_ 
watch his friend was wearing. He was by no means a thief, and 
was a rich man, as peasants go; but this watch so fascinated him 
that he took a knife and cut his friend’s throat, crossing himself 
as he did so, and saying earnestly, ‘‘ God forgive me, for Christ’s 
‘sale Ta? 

Such knowledge of the latent evil in the hearts of men, gained 
by introspection and observation, coloured Dostoevsky’s whole 
view of human nature, but he believed profoundly that by the 
Divine discipline of suffering the soul could be regenerated. An 
illustration of this conception is afforded in Mitya Karamazov’s 
passionate speech to his brother on the eve of his deportation to 
Siberia for a crime for which he had been wrongfully condemned. 
‘* Brother,’’ he says, ‘‘a new man has risen up in me. He was 
‘* hidden in me, but would never have come to the surface if it 
‘“hadn’t been for this blow from heaven. . . . What dol care 
‘“if I spend twenty years in the mines breaking out ore with a 
‘““hammer? Iam nota bit afraid of that—it’s something else that 
““Tam afraid of now: that that new man may leave me. . . . 


‘“ We are all responsible for all. . . . I go for all, because 
‘“some one must go for all. I didn’t kill father, but I’ve got to 
““go. Tacceptit. . . . We shall be in chains, and there will 


“‘be no freedom, but then in our great sorrow we shall rise again 
‘“to joy, without which man cannot live nor God exist, for God 
‘“‘ gives joy.’” Here, in the doctrine that each is responsible for 
all, that suffering is a purifying discipline, and may be vicarious 
as well as personal, and that through such a discipline man may 
find God, is Dostoevsky’s answer to the riddle of the ages. The 
words he put into the lips of Father Zossima may be taken as sum- 


ming up his message to mankind :—‘‘ Brothers, have no fear of . 


‘“men’s sin. Love a man even in his sin, for that is the 
‘“semblance of Divine Love, and is the highest love on earth. 
". , . Loving humility is marvellously strong, the strongest 
‘‘ of all things, and there is nothing else like it.” 


GEORGE W. THORN. 


THE REPORT OF THE NAFIONAL “GALEERY 
TRUSTEES. 


HE Report of the Trustees of the National Gallery has now 
been published. The Committee was appointed in 1911 by 
the Board: from its own members “‘ to inquire into the retention 


'- “ of important pictures in this country and other matters connected 


““with the National Art Collections.’? The primary object of 
the Committee was, of course, to examine as to what financial and 
legal steps could be recommended in order to prevent the paint- 
ings still in private collections in this country, which are absolutely 
essential to the representativeness of the national collection, from 
leaving the country. Unfortunately, the pressing needs of the war 
deprive the financial recommendations of immediate actuality, but 
the Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Curzon, has taken 
a judiciously wide view of the scope of its inquiry, and has dealt 
with many of the problems of the government of the National Art 
Collections with courageous thoroughness. 

As regards administration the Committee makes many most 


valuable suggestions, and foremost among these is the recommen- 


dation that the Tate Gallery should become, in reality, what it is 
now only in name, a National Gallery of British Art. At present 
the collection at Millbank consists of modern British pictures, and 
only works by painters born since 1790 are included. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of Turner, the majority of whose works 
have been transferred to the Tate Gallery, a representative group 
of about thirty of his finest oils, sufficient to fill one gallery, being 
retained at Trafalgar Square. The Report suggests that the plan 
adopted in the case of Turner should be followed in regard to all 
British schools alike. The result would be to make the collection 
at Millbank a comprehensive one, in which all the phases of British 
art could be studied historically, while at the National Gallery 
visitors with limited time would be able to obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of the British schools in selected groups of pictures, which would 
vary from time to time as regards the particular works. 

The Committee accepts the view of the overwhelming majority 
of the witnesses called, in regard to the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest, and considers that the inferior quality of many 
of the purchases, and the fact that the Trustees of the National 
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Gallery have no power even to exclude any of these purchases from 
the Tate Gallery, stand in the way of the conversion of this gallery 
into a really representative Gallery of British Art. It recommends, 
therefore, thaf, failing a solution by agreement, legislation should 
be undertaken to place the Chantrey Bequest on a sound footing, 
investing its administration in the new Board proposed for the Tate 
Gallery, and with a view to such legislation proposes that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery should refuse forthwith to accept 
pictures in the selection of which they have no voice. 

The Report goes on to point out that the present state of affairs 
as regards the water-colours and drawings acquired by the nation 
leaves much to be desired in regard to their logical arrangement 
and distribution. Unfortunately, any satisfactory and systematic 
arrangement, as it concerns several independent institutions, would 
require special legislation, and lies beyond the scope of a Com- 
mittee of the National Gallery alone. It recommends, however, 
the creation of a gallery for British water-colours and drawings, 
with a print room attached, at Millbank, to which the British water- 
colours at South Kensington, where the technical or decorative 
interest does not predominate, should be transferred or lent 
permanently, the Trustees of the Tate Gallery being entrusted in 
future with a grant for further acquisitions. Another important 
recommendation of the Committee is that a separate gallery for 
modern foreign art should be created, to which such modern foreign 
pictures and sculpture as the nation already possesses should be 
transferred from the National Gallery and South Kensington. 

In spite, however, of a liberal interpretation of its functions in 
many directions, the Committee has not attempted to deal 
thoroughly with what is, after all, the most crucial of the “‘ other 
‘“ matters connected with the National Art Collections,’ namely, 
the question of entrusting supreme power and responsibility to 
one person, rather than adopting the majority decisions of a 
Board. The desirability of having some one person ultimately 
responsible, and that of making the official Director that Dictator 
are separate questions, and, if it is considered that it is running too 
much risk to entrust an expert official such as the Director with 
absolute discretionary powers, it may be urged that the Trustees 
should at intervals select one of their number to exercise these 
powers, after consulting the Director. It would be open to the 
Board to appoint their Director as a Dictator for a term of years, if 
they felt sufficient confidence in him, or it would be possible for 
them to vest the final powers in a Chairman, if they felt greater 
confidence in one of themselves. The essential point would be 
achieved, which is that some one person would at a given moment 


have final responsibility and power. 
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When we consider actual practice, it is evident that the best 
results have been obtained when one man, either theoretically or 
practically, has had dictatorial powers, as at the National Gallery 
before 1894; at Liverpool under Mr. Philip Rathbone; at Man- 
chester under Mr. Walter Butterworth. In the two latter cases an 
enthusiastic Chairman proved quite as efficacious as a Director. At 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; at the National Galleries of 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and at Birmingham, it has been the 
practice of the Boards toallow the Directors very large discretionary 
powers. 

The Committee does not report in favour of this plan of electing 
its own temporary Dictator, which has the advantage of securing 
leadership, while reserving to the Board the right to say to whom 
such powers should be entrusted, but it states that two out of its four 
members were in favour of a return to the system in force before 
1894. It dismisses, indeed, the whole business of the ‘‘ important 
“but complex questions of the relations of the Director of the 
“National Gallery to the Trustees on the ground that the present 
““ Report seems to be hardly the most suitable place for a detailed 
‘‘examination of the matter upon which we are doubtful if we 
““are required to advise.’’ It does, however, provide a basis for 
forming an unbiassed opinion on this important matter by giving 
in Appendix XXVI., for the first time, a full and connected account 
of the relations of the Trustees and Directors, and of the Treasury 
minutes, memoranda, and resolutions governing them. 

The fine collection at Trafalgar Square was formed under the 
unfettered decisions of a series of able Directors, the Treasury 
Minute of March 27th, 1855, having declared the Director’s decision 
final in all questions, whether they relate to the purchase of pictures 
or to the management of the Gallery. Thirty years later, Lord 
Rosebery, considering that this arrangement constituted, as regards 
the Trustees, ‘‘ an anomaly in that, while they apparently occupied 
““a position of authority and responsibility, they were debarred from 
“‘ the exercise of any real power,’’ bya Treasury Minute of 1894 which 
ordered that in future the Director should merely take a place at the 
Board, and decisions as to purchase of pictures and all other matters 
connected with the Gallery should be controlled by a majority 
decision of the whole Board, though powers were still given to 
the Director to act on his own responsibility in certain cases of 
emergency. The powers of the Director were further limited by 
resolution of the Trustees in 1902, enacting that a quorum of four 
Trustees, exclusive of the Director, was essential to the purchase 
or acceptance of pictures, and further restricting the emergency 
powers of the Director. The late Lord Carlisle protested against 
these resolutions in a Memorandum in which he wrote: ‘‘I have 
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‘still greater doubts as to whether the initiative and guidance of 
‘‘a competent Director can be satisfactorily replaced by the joint 
‘‘ action of a Board, however able or distinguished the members 
‘‘ of that Board may be individually,’’ and the Treasury pointed 
out that for these resolutions to become legally operative it would 
be necessary for them to be embodied in a Treasury minute, and 
this has never been done, though the Board has continued to adopt 
them as a matter of private arrangement. 

The relations, therefore, between the Trustees and the Director 
have varied considerably in the past, and the present absolute 
control by the Trustees rests on practice rather than on law, so 
that the matter is one that may fairly be considered as part 
of the whole problem of the administration of the Gallery. Mr. 
Bonar Law recently admitted, apropos of timber contracts, that 
‘* all business must be done by an autocrat more or less.’’ In the 
somewhat halting form of this utterance we see the unwilling Briton 
driven to give expression to the sound theory that usually underlies 
his instinctive practice, and what is admitted to be true of timber 
may be presumed to be true of art. A wrong man might some- 
times be chosen autocrat. Even a good autocrat will, of course, 
occasionally make mistakes, but Englishmen, with their con- 
servative instinct and sense of affairs, are not likely often to err 
egregiously in daring or extravagance. The present system is 
a craven one. It is simply designed to avoid errors. The whole 
teaching of true life is the very opposite, namely, to aim at achieve- 
ment rather than at avoiding risk. It is, however, probably better 
that such dictatorial power should only be conferred for a term 
of years, not for life, and this not so much from fear of dangerous 
action on the part of the Dictator, but because it is not well for 
the leader to get too far ahead of his constituency, which is educated 
more slowly but more surely, by the fairly frequent reference to 
its voice. Another advantage of limiting the terms of office is that 
the personal preferences of more men would be represented in 
the collection and the desirable aim of catholicity achieved. This 
is not arrived at by the negative process of never acquiring any- 
thing striking, to which majority decisions tend, but by acquiring 
all different manifestations of vigorous art. The fact that a Dictator 
would be one-sided in his preferences is a positive gain, if his 
judgment is good on the line of his own preferences and if he is 
succeeded by other Dictators with different preferences. The 
advantage of giving supreme power to different men for limited 
periods would be that different schools and phases of art would 
be selected by them and finally the collection would be compre- 
hensive and representative. Moreover, at present, with the 
majority decisions, no bargains are obtained, because no original 
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artist is acceptable to the majority until he is also commanding 
large prices. The Luxembourg secured the ‘‘ Portrait of his 
‘‘ Mother,’? by Whistler, for less than £200; the Tate Gallery 
secured the less important ‘‘ Battersea” Bridge’ for £2,000, and 
then only by gift. This instance shows how costly the policy of 
safety may be, and even if occasional mistakes were made under 
the Dictator system, they would be more than balanced by the 
economies which expert taste and knowledge could effect, were it 
given a free hand. 

One of the most valuable suggestions made in the Report is that 
a special Board of Trustees should be appointed for the Tate 
Gallery, though it is proposed that the connection between it and 
the National Gallery should be maintained by some of the Trustees 
of the National Gallery sitting also on the Board of the Tate 
Gallery, this being advisable owing to the fact that the pictures in 
the two Galleries must continue to be, to some extent, inter- 
changeable. The Report points out that, apart from the fact that 
it is difficult at present to secure sufficient time and attention for 
the affairs of the Tate Gallery at the meetings of the Board at the 
National Gallery, the best Trustees for the two Galleries are not 
usually the same men, the appeal of Old Masters being of a different 
order from that of Modern Art. The Report does not discuss 
further the constitution of the new Board, and it would, perhaps, 
be expecting too much of a body to conduct its own autopsy, but 
presumably the new Trustees would be appointed by the Govern- 
ment with due regard to their having special knowledge of and 
interest in Modern Art. 

If the plan by which the Director is given a free hand is not. 
adopted, and the new Board exercises the same control over the 
official Director as at the National Gallery, it is worth while at least 
to consider, as new Trustees are to be appointed, whether it might 
not be well to introduce the principle of election in respect to a 
proportion, possibly half, of the Board. The secret of all living, 
successful administration, whether artistic or political, is probably 
the same. It lies in securing a fair field and no favour for two sets 
of combatants; on the one hand for the wrestle between the spiritual 
leaders and those led, on the other for the struggle between 
the technical specialists and the general community. It is quite 
possible that the introduction of a democratic element, by which 
certain of the Trustees would be elected instead of being 
nominated, might not invariably result in the selection of 
better Trustees than those nominated by a wise and careful 
Government, but Governments are not infallible, and at the 
best the nominating system is a form of benevolent despotism 
and less healthily educative for the community than the elective 
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principle with its spreading of responsibility and interest. In order 
that administration may contain the real germ of continuous life 
and progress, matters must be so ordered that the leader has some 
lease of power, but has eventually to convert the led, if he is to 
continue in power; and that the specialist has some say, but 
has to submit to the restraining influence of sane, general, 
unspecialised opinion. 

In England we have accepted the principle of representation, 
rather than delegation, in politics, and by so doing we have obtained 
a certain play for leadership. The healthy balance of the claims 
of the specialised and of the community as a whole has yet to be 
satisfactorily worked out by the sound adjustment of the relations 
between the great industries and the State. In art govern- 
ment no scope is, at present, given either for leadership 
or for the specialist, and the idea of representation seems 
scarcely to have dawned. That the great guild of painters, 
sculptors, art officials, art critics, art buyers, and other art 
lovers—in a word, those whose chief concern in life is presumably 
art, should have any representation, any voice in choosing 
their Trustees, hardly seems to have occurred to anyone; yet, 
if we can reason at all by analogy, it is only by utilising, to use 
the words of R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘ the enthusiasm and _ special 
‘““knowledge’’ of the men who really know and care about art 
that we can hope to have one of the two essentials to healthy 
government in art matters. An ideal governing Board should be 
constituted of two elements, one half elected to represent the special 
knowledge and experience of the trade or craft or ‘‘ mystery ”’ 
concerned, the other half nominated by the State to put the brake 
on the specialists, should consist of liberal-minded men of affairs, 
preferably interested in art as amateurs. The present method by 
which the Government appoints all the Trustees is one-sided, and 
might fairly be compared to government entirely by a House of 
Lords. The direction comes entirely from outside the ‘‘ craft.’’ 

Broadly speaking, the present Trustees of the various National 
Galleries and Museums would be admirable if they formed in each 
case half of the Board, standing for the general interests and 
views of the community as a whole, as against the specialised, 
expert members of the craft. They are there to take a broad; 
general, balanced view—for, after all, art exists for the community, 
not for itself, nor the community for art—to bring the fresh air 
of sane, many-sided culture into the specialist’s workshop. For 
this purpose men of wide experience and large responsibilities are 
invaluable, but they only contribute one essential element of a 
governing body; the primary one of expert, technical knowledge 
is also needed, and in the creation of a new Board for the Tate 
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Gallery an effort might be made to introduce this by allowing 
some, at any rate, of the new Trustees to be elected by those con- 
cerned in the practice, theory, and administration of art. An en- 
tirely acceptable and practicable scheme could only be involved 
after careful consideration, but suggestions are tentatively made 
below, and on somewhat similar lines it should be possible to 
evolve a satisfactory Board. 

In the first place one or two Trustees, at least, might be elected 
by artists. It is sometimes urged that painters and sculptors are 
wedded to one particular school, and that therefore they are not 
fitted to act as judges, but it is extremely doubtful whether painters 
are more prejudiced than the lay public, each section of which 
has its preferences, and the technical knowledge acquired by 
painters does: fit them to judge of the craftsmanship of art. 
Officially recognised art has not, in the case of the administration 
of the Chantrey Bequest, given an entirely encouraging example 
of enlightened enterprise, but as long as we maintain Erastianism 
in art and have an official art body recognised by the State, it 
seems reasonable to allow it a voice in the governing body of a 
National Gallery of Modern Art. 

Possibly in addition to the members and associates of 
the Royal Academy members of other Royal Societies, such 
as the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colour, the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colour, the Royal In- 
stitute of Oil-Painters, the Royal Society of British Artists, 
and the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, might join in 
the election of the Trustee representing official art. As 
a counterpoise to academic art, a second Trustee might be elected 
by members of art bodies outside those officially recognised. It 
would not be difficult to decide which of these bodies should have 
the franchise, as the number and importance of their annual exhibi- 
tions would entitle certain bodies, such as the New English Art 
Club, the International Society and the National Portrait Society, 
to join in the choice of a Trustee. A third Trustee should be 
elected by all those engaged in art administration throughout the 
country, the Directors of our National and Municipal Galleries. 
The connection between the National and Municipal Galleries 
should be far more intimate than it is at present. If the Munici- 
pal Galleries were represented by a Trustee upon the Board their 


_interests would more readily find means of expression; while the 


special, technical experience of all Directors as practical administra- 


_tors would be invaluable to the Board. Again, important art 


bodies such as the National Art-Collections Fund might well be 
asked to appoint a Trustee. A further possible suggestion is that 
art-criticism should be represented. The art critic performs a 
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valuable function, and, as a matter of fact, art criticism has been 
far ahead of public opinion in England, at any rate since the time of 
Ruskin. But as any system of election in this case might prove too 
complicated, the point might be met by the Government seeing that 
one of its nominated Trustees was an art-critic. The Government 
might also suitably nominate as Trustees one or two of those who 
have formed the most important private collections of modern 
British paintings. 

The details of such a scheme would require careful consideration 
and discussion, and the suggestions made only indicate the lines 
upon which it might be possible to introduce into the existing 
system a valuable element of expert and technical knowledge. The 
representative Trustees, who might well number half the Board, 
would be in close touch with various sections of what may be 
termed the Guild of Art, and by the vigour of their personal 
knowledge, taste, and enthusiasm they would strike sparks of real 
life coming in contact with members of the Board nominated by the 
State. These latter, who now exclusively form the Board, are busy 
men of affairs, with many other claims on their time and attention, 
and in consequence of other duties and the absence of the healthy 
friction of expert enthusiasm and criticism cannot escape a tendency 
to allow matters connected with the Gallery to stagnate. 

The gain would not only be additional life and activity in the 
governing body, but an increase of interest and responsibility in 
the large bodies of the public electing Trustees, so that the 
National Galleries would be brought into much closer touch with 
the nation and really represent its opinion as guided by its chosen 
leaders of taste. 
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““No greater duty or responsibility rests on Englishmen or 
Englishwomen than the care of the wives and families of their 
soldiers and sailors, who have made England the greatest nation 
in the world.’’—J. G. (1885). 


MONGST the many and varied organisations which have 

come very much to the front, and performed valiant deeds 

in order to meet the emergency of war-time, none have done more 

good, or come more closely in touch with the domestic side of con- 

ditions arising out of the war than the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association. 

Until the outbreak of war last August the work of the S.S.F.A. 
was, as originally intended, chiefly devoted to the needs of women 
related to soldiers actually serving with their respective regiments, 
or reservists who had been called up and were unable to make 
adequate provision for their families beforehand. A certain section 
of this scheme did not escape criticism from those who suffer from 
narrow-minded views when brought face to face with some of the 
‘moral questions’ affecting social life: viz., that ‘‘ the effect of 
“‘the Association would be to encourage marriage without (mili- 
“‘tary) leave.’’ But the Council rightly maintained that such 
was not the case, as there would be no inducement to such a course 
by merely giving a little assistance in time of sickness or tem- 
porary need, and always with the idea of inculcating self-help 
rather than reliance on the Association as such. Experience has 
proved this to be perfectly correct, and any slight prejudice which 
may have lingered will have been totally dispelled by the over- 
whelming balance of fact brought to light since August, 1914. 

Until that date a goodly number of branches existed in various 
parts of Great Britain, usually in the vicinity of garrison towns or 
naval depots; the head office being at Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
But the ‘‘ alarm ”’ which spread throughout the country during the 
momentous week compelled a rapid and tremendous increase of 
new branches or sub-divisions to be brought into working order. 
The funds, too, of the Association, though adequate for all 
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ordinary work (being well invested), were not equal to the strain 
experienced workers foresaw would be made upon them, and the 
Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund has financed the Associa- 
tion to the extent of over 1,000,000. Here again a little criticism 
has been heard regarding this grant from the National Fund; but 
a more intimate knowledge of the cases which have been helped 
will show that in this direction, at any rate, the Fund has been 
carefully and wisely dispensed to meet a truly national need. To 
illustrate this fact further the following is copied from a statement 
issued by the Hon. Sec. of the London District in December last :— 


‘« Since August 4th, 1914, the amount received from the Central 
Fund has been roughly £170,000. The total sum of money was 
administered at a cost of less than one-fifth of a penny in the £. 
The average relief for the whole of the County of London works 
out at 6s. 1d. per head per week.”’ 


As the methods necessarily differ in certain details according to 
the locality in which a branch is situated, the present article 
applies only to work in London, where there exist at present 
sixty-four divisional offices, which up to early in December (no 
later figures being at present available) had investigated 75,389 
cases, out of which 66,805 had been assisted by a staff of 3,327 
visitors, not including officials and clerical staff, all of whom are 
voluntary workers, including both sexes, and more have since been 
added as need arose during the pressure of recruiting campaigns 
and the corresponding increase of cases. All praise is due to those 
who have come forward and devoted themselves to this work, many 
at great personal inconvenience and self-sacrifice, to say nothing 
of the tedious journeys to and fro night and morning, with a heavy 
day’s work in between, in districts where it has been impossible 
to get sufficient local workers. Yet whether the visitors have been 
local or otherwise, a link of sympathy has been forged between 
class and class, East and West, which can never be entirely broken 
or forgotten—a sympathy born of kindred anxiety and sorrow, 
which knows no distinction, touching all hearts and homes in a like 
manner. 

As the mere technicalities regarding Government allowances to 
wives and dependents have been made public through the Press, 
it is only necessary to add that the methods are even now some- 
what involved, and therefore the cause of considerable delay and 
mutual annoyance between the War Office, Regimental Pay- 
masters, the S.S.F.A., and those to whom the money is due, so 
that letter after letter has to be written, and ‘‘ while the grass is 
“ growing the steed would come near to starving’’ but for the 
timely help of the Association between the date of enlistment and 
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the arrival of the Ring-paper and weekly allowance.* No item of 
need is allowed to wait one hour longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary, as most of the women have no resources of any kind to fall 
back upon. Indeed, where the husband has been out of employ- 
ment some weeks before enlisting the state of destitution is pitiable 
to a degree; and as much unemployment arose directly out of the 
war this statement does not apply to the ‘‘ casual labourer’ or 
the ‘‘ unemployable,’’ most of whom are, alas! not fit to enlist. 

Coming to the practical side of the work—which in this article 
deals almost entirely with the East End of London—it will be 
readily understood that, with few exceptions, the homes referred to 
are those of recruits, men who have joined Kitchener’s Army, not 
reservists. The visitor, on arrival at the office about 10 a.m., goes 
over her cases for the day. These being arranged and the War 
Office forms filled up, she sallies forth on her round. We will 
suppose a typical East End street as the first on the list. A flight 
of broken stone steps leads up to a door devoid of paint or number, 
the latter usually scratched on in chalk, and very indistinct at that. 
If the door happens to be closed and possesses a knocker, one 
“bang ’’ is given for-an occupant of the ground floor, two for the 
second floor, and so on, a small crowd of youngsters looking on 
meanwhile with immense interest and whispered ‘“‘ asides.’’ 
Probably a head will pop out from the window above to see who 
it is, followed by scurry of feet. down the stairs, and the visitor is 
asked to come in. The room, on whichever floor it happens to be, is 
almost certain to contain the usual large bedstead—leaving but 
little space for moving about—with bedclothes varying in colour 
from that of London mud on a wet day to something as near white- 
ness as one can reasonably expect considering the atmosphere in 
which they are washed and dried. One does not, however, go to 
preach or criticise, but rather to help and sympathise, according to 
the need of the home. Little suggestions regarding domestic 
matters come along later, and are more often than not taken in good 
part by the wife or mother. 

The next room is “‘smelly’’ and close. A baby is huddled 
away among the bedclothes, while several other children are play- 
ing around. A feckless young Irish mother, with a pretty face and 
attractive ‘‘ brogue ’’—in spite of the dirt and unkempt hair—tells 
one that her husband has been sentenced to some months’ imprison- 
ment for striking his corporal; consequently her pay has been 
stopped. Whatisshetodo? She has nothing whatever to go on 
with, and the children must be fed and the rent paid! All the 


ce 


*The Ring-paper has no connection with the ‘‘ marriage lines,’’? but is merely 
the paper on which the Post Office sets its stamp on payment of the amount 
received week by week. 
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facts are carefully noted, some in pencil, but more mentally; and 
a promise that her case shall come before the Committee that after- 
noon, and that someone will come and see her again to-morrow, 
puts new heart into this almost demented woman, whose husband 
was in decent work before he enlisted. 

One of the most pathetic side-lights on the vast recruiting cam- 
paign which this war has called forth is the case of old fathers and 
mothers who are drawing their Old-Age Pension but have not 
another farthing in the world—worse stili, those who are not yet 
quite eligible for the Pension but unable to work. The son, 
usually married, has ‘‘ helped them a bit’’ each week out of his — 
own pocket, perhaps paid their rent or given them their Sunday 
dinner—a meal the memory of which appears to last all the week! 
Take one case in point: A dear, frail little old woman about 
seventy-five years of age, very tidy—though God only knows how 
she kept herself so!—had for a long time paid 2s. a week for a room 
in her son’s house, leaving 3s. to live on, which, with ‘‘a bit anda 
‘“sup ”’ with the family now and again, enabled her to live com- 
fortably (?). The son enlisted, the wife moved into a cheaper 
house, and would not or could not keep her mother-in-law with her. 
Having no furniture of her own, and shrinking from all thoughts 
of the ‘‘ House,’’ she was forced to pay 3s. 6d. a week for a tiny 
furnished apartment, leaving 1s. 6d. for food, clothing, and every- 
thing she needed. It cut one to the heart to say that really she had 
no claim on her son now that he had enlisted; but in cases like this 
it is usual to visit the daughter-in-law and see if she can be per- 
suaded to help a little. Asa rule, she is quite inexorable. If, 
however, there is reasonable ground for assurance that the facts as 
stated are correct, the Association makes up the loss to the old 
people. 

A middle-aged man doing home duty comes to say that he does 
not wish to continue giving his wife her full allowance, as it all 
*“goes down her throat.’’ She is getting 18s. a week from him, 
and some from their only son, and yet, with only herself to keep, 
says she is starving! In course of conversation he says he 
‘‘ pushed her eye in about eighteen months ago—he’s a bit sorry 
‘sometimes, but her temper was that awful there was no bearing 
“with her.’”? An irrepressible sense of humour surges up inside 
one at the way this is said, in spite of the ‘‘ frightfulness ’’ of this 
picture of domestic life at close quarters. But one feels the man 
has some right on his side, and after taking down all the particulars 
to bring before the Committee he is promised that something shall 
be done to try and put matters on a better footing, and we will let 
him know. 

Pathos and tragedy abound in such districts. Indeed, where life 
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is always a mere existence rather than “‘ living,”’ the pride in having 
a husband or son “‘at the Front,’’? mingled with the anxiety for 
their safety, makes one marvel at the quiet endurance and silent 
heroism of these wives and mothers. Pages could be written of 
those in the “‘ mean streets’’ of our great cities who have given 
freely of their best and dearest; yet there is another side which is 
apt to be even more overlooked except by those brought intimately 
into touch with it through the S.S.F.A. 

It is frequently averred that the middle class is the one which 
suffers the most keenly and silently during any great national 
crisis, whether it be in the matter of strikes, depression in trade, 
or other causes. There are thousands of homes brought to the verge 
of despair without any special outlet for sympathy or relief. And 
this being true in ordinary times, how much more so just now, 
when there is scarcely a home that has not given up husband, son, 
or brother. The burden of ‘‘ trying to make ends meet’’ on a 
vastly reduced income, added to the anxiety for those whose places 
are vacant—having to take children away from good private schools 
and send them to the nearest Board School, and similar economies 
—creates a problem never met with before in the history of British 
warfare. 

One instance (of many similar) comes to mind of a young wife 
whose husband had an assured salary of £5 a week. Their home- 
life was all that could be desired, but there had not been much 
time to ‘‘ put by” since setting up housekeeping. She was at 
once reduced to 12s. 6d. a week—an impossible sum for a woman 
to live on who has any sense of refinement. She refused to be 
dependent on her parents, whose income was very limited, and 
took a place in a factory, where she earns another ios. 6d. a week. 
She and a friend, having stored their furniture in hope of 
having their homes again later on, live together in lodgings to 
economise expense. Hundreds of cases might be given where 
men have been earning from £250 to £400 a year, whose wives find 
themselves reduced to mere subsistence. The following figures 
are a brief illustration —— 


Previous Income, Present 

per week. Income. 

Mrs. A. #2 15-0 -... , 2 children ws en fe nee ees 
Mrs. B. 2°05 0. 4,. <A SONS Serving —..5 I 10 10 
Mrs. C. 4'°0 o ... 5 children bia E2307. 
Mrs. D. L2-83 ... 3 children de §15'G206 


Many of these women have not known of the S.S.F.A. until 
rent-day came round and they had to confess that it was impossible 
to meet it. Invariably the agent suggests an application to the 
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Association, with the assurance that it will be met with every kind- 
ness and sympathy. In such cases a certain amount is allowed for 
arrears, and a similar proportion added to the allowance in the 
future for rent. The greatest tact and courtesy are shown, and 
every applicant is made to feel perfectly at ease, her affairs are 
kept strictly private, and a friendly feeling is established which 
frequently leads to something being done for the children, or if 
sickness occurs sending a nurse to attend to the invalid. Closely 
linked up with the S.S.F.A. are many other organisations, such 
as hospitals, convalescent homes, homes for children, nursing 
associations, etc., all of which give willing assistance when called 
upon. 

The special section devoted to the needs of the ‘‘ Unmarried 
‘‘ Wife ’’ has lifted a veil, unrealised except by a few, regarding 
the vast number of perfectly moral marriages, though frequently 
termed ‘‘immoral’’ rather than merely ‘“‘ illegal’’ by those who 
put strict legality before true morals. Again and again women 
have brokenly and with hesitation acknowledged that though they 
have lived with ‘‘ their man ”’ for five, ten, and even fifteen years, 
and “‘ a better husband and father couldn’t be,”’ yet they have never 
been married. Quite a large proportion of such unions are a 
pattern of mutual affection and respect, and why they have gone on 
and on is because the cost of “‘ getting married’’ has been too 
much at first, and later they have felt the disgrace of letting their 
neighbours know how matters stood—as other than church mar- 
riage never seems to occur to them. In face of these confessions, 
one has constantly felt how much higher the moral standard is 
amongst this class than among the ‘‘ better educated ’’ who are 
supposed to “‘ set an example.’” When it has been suggested that 
arrangements can be made to get them ‘‘ well and truly wed” 
quite privately before the Registrar, with two witnesses from the 
S.S.F.A., the joy has been supreme; and there are now hundreds 
of women rejoicing in a new sense of dignity and a ‘“‘ clean con- 
“science ’’ who, but for this practical sympathy and help, would 
have still gone on weighed down mentally with the knowledge that 
one day it might “‘ all come out.”’ 

In summing up this outline of an extensive work which seems 
to touch every point of ordinary human contact, a word must 
be said about the clubs, which have brought a new phase of 
brightness into the lives of thousands of women. At some of these a 
“Talk on the War”’ is given once a week by a competent lady 
speaker, who tries to bring a vivid idea of the conditions created 
by the war home to the minds of those who have little outlook on 
anything beyond their own street. One woman remarked that she 
“did not see what difference it would make if the Germans did 
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““come and rule England. She had always been poor, and didn’t 
““suppose she would be any worse off with them than without 
“‘them.’’ It is amazing how ready they are to receive interesting 
information about the world beyond their very limited range of 
knowledge, and, rightly used, the present crisis affords an excellent 
opportunity for educating them in true patriotism and loyalty to 
their country. But one thing they will not go to is a cooking class! 
At least in a large number of cases this has proved a failure, how- 
ever much one has tried to make it simple and attractive; on this 
point the working-class Englishwoman is most difficult and self- 
opinionated! With a few exceptions, however, this work has a 
marvellous levelling-up and levelling-down process about it. As 
it is not philanthropic there is no room for patronage; the one 
great link is “‘the man at the Front’’ fighting, coming home 
wounded, or, too often, dying for his country—and the burden of 
many a heart finds its greatest relief in sharing that sorrow with 
others. Yet there is the bright side in that numberless homes 
have become better, happier, cleaner, through the tactful efforts 
of the visitors; and the man who, when enlisting, voiced the feel- 
ings of a good many more when he said, ‘‘ Yes, let her have the full 
‘“ allowance, if only I get the separation! ’’ will come back to find a 
real home, money in the bank, and a sober, affectionate wife—all 
through the influence of the S.S.F.A. 


HELEN ANSTEY. 


THE: WILDeGad. 
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HE wild cat was at one time quite common in England, though 
it is now extinct. A few specimens yet exist in Scotland, 
where an effort is being made by several landowners to protect 
them, with a view to preserving this interesting species as a native 
of Great Britain. The endeavour has met with some success, for 
those people best qualified to know say that the cat has increased 
slightly in Ross-shire and Inverness-shire during the last few 
years. On the Continent it is getting less, and has disappeared 
from many districts where it was formerly common. It is not 
surprising, when one considers the matter, that it should have been 
exterminated in England, for it is undoubtedly a mischievous 
creature, and in a thickly-populated country it must have done a 

good deal of damage among the poultry, &c. 

The wildcat is, or rather, in writing of the English cat, one should 
say ‘‘ was,’’ a formidable creature, fierce, active, and well armed 
with teeth and claws. It was a match for animals even bigger 
than itself, and only the largest of our native birds and beasts could 
afford to despise it. It fed on rabbits, leverets, even full-grown 
hares, birds of all sorts, including poultry, field mice, voles, and 
any other small creatures it might meet. Being an expert climber, 
even the nimble squirrel was not always able to get out of its way, 
and it undoubtedly took a heavy toll in the spring-time of eggs and 
young birds from such nests as it found when on its rambles. 
No wonder that with the first hint of game preserving its doom was 
sealed ! 

In early times, when this handsome creature was found through- 
out the woods with which this country was more or less covered, 
it was regarded as a beast of the chase, though its habit when 
pursued of promptly going up a tree made it a poor sporting 
animal. Even the marten was better, though it generally went 
aloft as soon as it could. Many of the references to ‘‘ wild cats "’ 
in old books and manuscripts, by the way, are really allusions to 
the marten, which was often spoken of as the ‘‘ martin-cat ’’ or 
“ wild cat.”’ 

The real wild cat soon passed into the vermin category, and there 
it has stopped! As vermin it was hunted and trapped by every 
possible means, but as long as the great woods existed it had too 
many retreats to be easily exterminated. In the days before the 
use of guns became general it was not such an easy creature to 
kill. Perhaps this gave rise to the saying that a cat has nine lives. 
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A dog, single-handed, had no light task in facing an infuriated 
cat, one blow of those powerful talons might put out its sight, and 
it required a shrewd blow if the man was to render much assistance. 
But the advent of the muzzle-loader made the matter much more 
simple. A glimpse of striped fur, or a gleam of green eyes round 
a rock, a flash and a report, and a cat would lie dead. 

The iron trap, or gin, proved an even more effective weapon, 
for it did its deadly work by night as well as by day. The wild 
cat was strictly a creature of the dark, hiding in holes in the rocks 
and in hollow trees during the daytime, and wandering far through 
the woods and over the hills and dales when the night had fallen. | 
If the presence of a cat was suspected in a neighbourhood, all that 
was needed to bring about its destruction was a trap set at some 
point which it would probably pass, and baited with a tempting 
morsel. The morning was.almost certain to find a struggling 
victim held by those steel jaws, and the unfortunate creature would 
be lucky if it were quickly put out of its misery, and not left to 
endure its agony for hours. 

No doubt many a household puss aiso paid the penalty of roam- 
ing abroad at night, and in looking up records of wild cats being 
destroyed one has to keep this in mind, for at one time and another 
there has been a good deal of confusion between “‘ gone wild’’ 
domestic cats of a tabby colour, and the genuine wild cat, though 
they are perfectly distinct species. Some people have an idea that 
the tame cat may have been derived from the European wild cat, 
or that, at any rate, its persistent tabby markings may be due to 
stray ones having mated with the wild species. The first supposi- 
tion is almost certainly wrong, and the latter very improbable. 

To begin with, our household pet is not of European origin, but 
seems to have come from Northern Africa, perhaps the valley of 
the Nile. Her domestication dates so far back into the dim and 
distant past that nothing can be known exactly, her supposed 
ancestor is Felis Maniculata, with which she agrees in having 
about twenty-four caudal vertebre. The ancient Egyptians 
kept cats, which they reverenced, and their mummies have 
been found by hundreds in certain spots. These cats were 
the same as our modern puss, and had no likeness to the 
wild cat of Europe. Whether these foreign cats were brought 
to England by the Crusaders, or even earlier, cannot be dis- 
covered; but in the time of the Plantagenets tame cats were 
quite valuable creatures, and it does not seem likely that they would 
have been thought so much of if it had been possible to get and 
tame kittens of the wild cat, which at that time was common 
enough. There are several reasons which make me think it 
improbable that the two cats used to interbreed, and therefore the 
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tabby colour of our domestic puss cannot be due to any admixture 
of the blood of F. catus. One is that wild cats have been kept in 
captivity at many zoos and in private collections; they have been 
mated with their own kind and with ordinary cats, but so far as 
can be ascertained no kitten resulting from the latter mating has 
in its turn been bred from. Like so many other hybrids, these 
kittens have invariably proved infertile. If this holds good in a 
state of nature any mingling of the two species is at once rendered 
impossible, but it should be added that Sir Claud Alexander, who 
has had great experience with cats of all kinds, says :—“‘ It would, 
‘“ however, be unwise to lay too much stress on this point, for 
‘‘ captivity tends greatly to impair the fertility of all the Felidz.’’* 

Nevertheless, this evidence shows that it is extremely improbable 
that the two species interbred to any extent, or that the 
offspring was fertile. Had half-bred or wholly wild kittens 
been easily obtainable one would have thought that our ancestors. 
would not have gone to the trouble and expense of importing 
many foreign cats. The idea has probably arisen from tame cats. 
taking to a wild life, and from the fact that the worst poachers 
are often tabbies. These ferrel cats have been frequently taken 
for the true wild cat, though any one acquainted with the two 
animals could never confuse them. The wild cat, to begin with, is 
a bigger and heavier animal (some writers call it the ‘‘ British 
““tiger’’!). It is almost a third larger than the domestic cat, 
its head is heavier and broader in both sexes, and its tail, instead 
of tapering toa point, ends abruptly, which gives it a club-shaped 
appearance. This brush-like tail is the most obvious difference. 
The wild cat is, of course, always a tabby. It is subject to some 
variation in tint, and in the heaviness of its markings. The 
“‘toms’’ are generally the handsomer, the females having rather 
lighter markings. The ground tint varies from a yellowish-grey 
to a slightly purplish-grey. A female I saw had a distinctly 
purplish tint on her fur. The coat is thicker, and of a rougher, 
more ‘‘ broken ’’ type, than in the domestic cat. 

I think the savageness and ferocity of the wild cat has been 
exaggerated a good deal. Of course, its courage is established 
beyond dispute. There are numberless true anecdotes of its 
attacking dogs and men, but these have invariably been females 
with kittens to defend, and we all know what deeds a mother will 
do in defence of her family. Without some special object to fight 
for the wild cat is as timid and wild a creature as any that exist. 
It is strictly nocturnal, and only wishful to keep out of sight of 
mankind. There can be no doubt that bluff enters largely into its 
mode of defence. It erects its fur, fluffs out its bushy tail, and 
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appears twice its proper size. It lays back its ears—I always think 
that cats, foxes, and other wild creatures lay back their ears to 
avoid having them torn in the fight—spits and hisses, and makes 
itself appear as awe-inspiring as it can. Hissing and the erection 
of the fur enter into the defence of many animals. The polecat 
hisses when alarmed just like a snake, and as it can make a most 
horrible smell, the sound has probably a warning value. In the 
case of F. catus intimidation must be very useful, for, though well 


“armed, it is only a small animal after all, and the sound serves as. 


a warning, too, for its teeth and claws are not to be despised. 

In captivity the wild cat has a bad reputation, probably due 
to most of the specimens in our zoos having been taken late in life. 
It is said to be quite untamable, and it is certainly a difficult 
creature to keep. The individuals rarely live long, sometimes 
dying from no recognisable cause—unless a broken heart is a suffi- 
cient one! Poor wretches! What a change from the wild, free 
hills of Scotland to the confinement of a cage in smoky London 
or some other big town! If the cat in any way hurts itself when 
captured it rarely gets over the injury. The combined shocks are 
too much. Indeed, the wild cat in captivity is a delicate creature ; 
it easily catches distemper from domestic cats, and is liable to chills. 
It is the old tale, an animal perfectly hardy in its native wilds may 
be a most delicate creature when brought under unnatural 
conditions. 

As far as one can find out, it seems that the wild cat leads a 
lonely life, roving the hills and dales, capturing birds and rabbits, 
raiding hen-roosts, &c., by itself, and seldom, if ever, in company, 
unless it be a mother cat teaching her kittens to hunt. There is 
one trait in its character which is attractive: it appears to have a 
tendency to pair for life. An old male at the London Zoo was 
much distressed at the loss of his mate, so the keeper put his cat 
in the cage. He became friendly with her, and they lived together 
for many years, and had several litters of kittens. Other cats were 
put in the same cage, but he never took any notice of them or 
would have anything to do with them, and remained faithful to 
the first.* In confinement this cat is not a big eater, half a rabbit 
a day being ample for it, but probably when at large it would eat 
much more, for exercise makes a difference. It evidently kills 
more than it can eat, slaying for the sake of the sport, but whether 
it plays with its prey is more doubtful. Mr. Cocks has seen one 
pat a cowering rabbit to make it run.t 

The distribution of the wild cat in England and Wales within 
historical times is rather difficult to find out, but it may roughly be 


*The Amateur Menagerie Club Year Book. 
+ Wild Life, January, 1913. 
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described as being the same as the extent of the great forests. It is 
essentially a woodland creature, being especially fond of moun- 
tainous woods, where hollow trees and holes among the rocks afford 
good hiding-places. For this reason it seems to have lingered longer 
in the wooded valleys of the Welsh hills and of the Lake District 
than anywhere else. The date when the last was killed in England 
is very doubtful. Bell, writing in 1837, speaks of it as still exist- 
ing in the wilder districts. There is a record of one being killed 
at Muston, near Hawnby in Yorkshire in 1840.* Mr. Lydekker 
considers the specimen killed at Loweswater in 1843 to be the last 
authentic English wild cat, and he says that later records are only 
extra fine ferrel domestic cats, but I can see no reason why it should 
not have lingered on. There is much wild country in the North 
of England, in Wales, and on the borders, where a few specimens 
might have remained for years, and in which districts their deaths 
might well pass unrecorded! I have no doubt that the cat killed 
in Cardiganshire in 1893 and recorded in the Zoologist for January, 
1895, by Mr. J. H. Salter, who carefully examined and described 
it, was a genuine wild cat, though probably it was the last of its 
kind in that district. 

If local belief and record are to be trusted, it lingered toa compara- 
tively late period in the county of Shropshire, which is a wooded, 
hilly, and dingly district. I have been told of a cat being shot in the 
Edge Wood (Wenlock Edge is a curious ridge, wooded through- 
out its length, which stretches across the country for nearly twenty 
miles), near Lushcote, about fifty-four years ago, which was 
probably a genuine wild cat. I was asking my informant if he 
had ever seen or heard of a polecat in the district, and he replied 
‘““ No,” but he had “‘ shot a wild cat.’’ I suppose I looked very 
astonished, for he promptly gave me a description of the creature. 
It was a large, striped tabby cat, with a thick, ringed tail, very 
black at the end, which was almost club-shaped. He was a boy 
at the time, he said, and was out with a gun, when he noticed 
something move in a holly bush. He fired, and out fell this great 
tabby cat. It had been shot through the head. It was the size, 
the shape of the tail, and the heavy build which my informant 
remembered so vividly. 

In pre-historic days the wild cat must have been quite common 
in this country, for its remains have been discovered in company 
with those of mammoths and other extinct creatures in different 
parts. Its bones have also been found in nearly all the cave 
deposits, from Glamorganshire to Derbyshire, in the Mendips, 
and in Kent. 

FRANCES Pitt. 


*The Zoologist, p. 176, Vol. XIV, 3rd ser., 1890. 
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THE My Sr RY OF PAN: 


F all the mysteries amidst which we are encamped in this 
‘‘isthmus of a middle state’’ none is so strange, so 
apparently inexplicable, as that of Pain. There is an obscure 
passage in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, which puts two points of view 
of curious interest, and brings out Shakespeare’s pondering on the 
subject :— 


IST GENTLEMAN : 
‘*°Tis most strange, 
Nature should be so conversant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell’d.”’ 


CERIMON : 

** T held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a mana god. ’Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art, 
By turning o’er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 
And can speak of the disturbances that Nature 
Works, and of her cures; which doth give me 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 
To please the fool and death.’’ 


Nature, the meditative man of the world seems to say, has no neces- 
sary contact with pain, and yet willingly assumes the burden. 
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The great physician’s answer seems to be: “‘ Stay your wonder; 
‘it is this very pain, this apparent inconsistency of nature, that 
‘brings out man’s supremést qualities of virtue and knowledge, 
‘“making him a veritable god.’’ The struggle with nature, the 
wrestling by which man wins from nature herself the means to cure 
the imperfections of nature, is a struggle that raises man out of the 
natural into the spiritual world. That art, says Shakespeare in 
the Winter’s Tale, 


‘* Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes 
; this is an art 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather ; but 
The art itself is Nature.’’ 


And Perdita, the perfect child of nature, cries in all simplicity, 
ROONuIsA: 

But Cerimon, the subtle thinker, supplements this thought. 
What of the man who wins the art from nature—what of him? He 
has risen above the natural, he has become a god. Shakespeare 
in this passage, dark though it is, has risen to that supreme height 
of meditative thought which places him among the greatest of man- 
kind. Nature at rest is untroubled, but it is also unconscious. As 
it takes on consciousness it takes on pain as a garment with the 
immortal longing to be disrobed. Yet it takes the burden willingly, 
and the kindly worldling finds it “‘ most strange’ that— 


‘““ Nature should be so conversant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell’d.’’ 


Progress lies that way, and that way only, and Nature, with her 
goal in view, knowing this, willingly chooses what the early 
mystics called the Way of the Cross. That which the Christian 
mystic, as the main part of his profession, took and takes upon him, 
the whole of Nature, with unconscious sublimity, takes likewise. 
The process of overcoming, of becoming, is no light achievement. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in the task. In this 
warfare all living things are engaged: not man only, not the 
kindlier beasts only, but all that is capable of pain, that is of 
progress. 

But, it is always asked, was there, is there no other way of pro- 
gress? If we assume that this world of consciousness is a con- 
scious creation does not the fact of pain prove that the Creator is 
not all-powerful or not entirely good? If He is all-powerful, then 
He has willingly condemned the innocent to sorrow and to agony 
when He might have given them joy and pleasure eternal. Is this 
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consistent with goodness as man understands and practises good- 
ness? If He was unable to spare the innocent despite His wish 
to spare them, then surely the Creator is not all-powerful. With 
tiresome insistence this dilemma is hurled at the heads of those 
who, in the midst of war and pain and sorrow and sin, and all 
the fruits of those things accumulating in the persons of the 
innocent, still believe that God is both all-good and all-powerful. 
The answer is, perhaps, not a simple one; but there is an answer, 
without having recourse to the desperate explanation that the 
Goodness of God is something different from the goodness of man. 
There are, indeed, two answers, the one that Shakespeare gives 
and the purely philosophic answer, though those answers really 
merge into one ample explanation well within the limits of our 
human daily logic. 

Let us take the philosophic answer first. The answer is simply 
that the propounders of the dilemma do not understand the nature 
of Free Will. The Creator—for we will assume for the purposes of 
this argument a conscious Creative Will—could, if we assume 
Him to be all-powerful, have created beings immortal and 
divorced from pain, sorrow, and death. He may have created 
such beings; they may be, for aught we know, in constant attend- 
ance as spiritual beings upon Him and us. But such angels, if 
they exist, are clearly not such beings as we are. They have not 
become what they are; they have had no choice in the matter; they 
sprang ready-clothed for happiness from the Mind of the Creator ; 
they owe all to Him and nothing to themselves. They have not 
achieved happiness; it has been thrust upon them. For them 
progress is as impossible as retrogression; defiance is as incon- 
ceivable as obedience in any sense that we can understand. They 
cannot rise to equality with God, they cannot fall from communion 
with Him. To say this is not to derogate from the dignity of such 
a creation; it is to differentiate the nature of man. 

Let us suppose a creation of a wholly different type; a conscious- 
ness of which the main spring is, within certain physical limitations 
in, atany rate, certain stages, free choice of action. If the Creator, 
in His conception of His creation, chooses to introduce this con- 
dition, then there is no question of an antinomy between Goodness 
and Power; nor can we criticise the gift of Free Will unless we can 
see the whole as the Creator sees it. If we cannot criticise the gift 
of Free Will neither can we criticise the fact of Pain; for in certain 
stages of evolution Free Will involves Pain, involves. it 
because Free Will means free choice of action, and such free choice 
means the choice of Wrong instead of Right, the choice of the 
wrong road, of evil instead of good. Pain is the signal of evil. 
It indicates that Free Will has chosen wrong. It is true that it 
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continues to indicate it when it is too late to retrace the step; with 
that we will deal directly. But Pain, in so far as it is a danger- 
signal, is wholly good. We cannot criticise Pain unless we can 
criticise Free Will. 

Now this power of free choice is the motive power that has 
determined evolution. From the first motived germ to the noblest 
man we see the successive fruits of free choice. At every stage, at 
every moment, the advancing creature has the choice of advance, 
retrogression or stagnation. In the multiplicity of life to-day we 
see the infinite variety of choice exercised in past ages, while in 
the record of extinct species we see innumerable instances where 
Free Will failed to exercise a right judgment. The adaptation to 
environment with a view to new avenues of progress is really the 
record of the successful exercise of free will. And in the physical 
world Pain was, and is, the main guide to successful choice. 

But physical pain is not the only pain that plays its part in the 
struggle for progress. Even in animals far removed from man 
there is another pain, something worse than the agonies of 
physical pain, the pain which is related to self-consciousness: the 
pain of frustrated desire, the pain of conscious failure, the pain of 
loss, of separation. The disconsolate beast has sorrows which rank 
above physical pain. With man these sorrows reach that level 
of spiritual agony of which the burning records are written in the 
literatures of all lands. The dreadfulness of physical pain is 
temporal; but spiritual pain is, in man’s conception of it at least, 
immortal. The sense of infinity in sorrow, in loss, in failure, is 
the central sting of the agony. Far off beyond repair is all life’s 
hope. Sophocles and Shakespeare alike show us spiritual pain 
as something that transcends all physical pangs. Evolution has 
brought man into a higher sphere, into a new refinement of 
agony. Thomas a Kempis dwells on the point that the nearer 
man approaches to God the more intolerable becomes the way of 
progress. Spiritual refreshments, he declares, must not be 
expected on that royal road. It is not without significance for the 
purpose of this argument that in the person of Christ we assume 
that the double desolation of physical and spiritual pain reached 
an inconceivable maximum. 

Man’s protest against the apparent necessity of pain has, in the 
evolution of things, taken a much more useful form than a philo- 
sophic attack on the nature or capacity of the Creator. Beast and 
man alike have recognised the usefulness of pain as the indicator 
of the path of progress; but to man, the thinker and organiser, 
there naturally arises the question whether Knowledge cannot take 
the place of Pain as an essential factor of progress. 

Pain was necessary up to a certain point in evolution, as an 
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automatic check on the wrong or harmful exercise of Free Will; 
but there comes a moment when Knowledge can do not only what 
Pain does, but infinitely more. So science gets to work—the 
science of the physician, the surgeon, the anesthetist. As know- 
ledge grows the function of pain is infinitely supplemented, and 
we may believe that the day will come when merely physical pain 
will be absolutely under control. But, as we have seen, the 
physical limitations of humanity involve the least part of the 
burden of pain. This problem,'like every other human problem, 
becomes suddenly vastly more complicated as we pass out of the 
physical into the moral and spiritual sphere. Already to-day we 
are seeing the wonderfully delicate and almost inscrutable relations 
of mind and personality and body. Suppose the physical problem 
of pain solved, suddenly we find ourselves seeking ‘* to minister to 
‘“a mind diseased,’’ to minister to a soul all the more alive to 
spiritual pain because released from the distractions of physical 
pain. Weare, in fact, no longer watching the physical evolution 
of the species; it is the evolution of pure personality that is the 
problem. We can relieve the pain of the body, but what of the 
soul, the soul that is, with titanic splendour of effort, feeling out 
into the darkness for the position of equality with God, and rightly 
so aspiring in virtue of the Free Will with which God endowed this 
creation ? 

The pain of such ascent, in which the consciousness of personal 
immortality and of God is in ceaseless conflict with human earthli- 
ness, apparently offers no scope for the physician, and seems to 
depend for relief on the anesthesia of faith. But the infinite 
subtlety of the inter-relations of the body and the personality may 
prove this to be wrong. It may be that man can minister in the 
physical sense to a soul diseased. It is not for this generation to 
place arbitrary limitations on the interweavings of psychology and 
the healing arts, nor on the interrelations of faith and medicine. 
If man can devise Knowledge that shall take the place of 
Pain in this ascent, then truly shall immortality attend him. 
But this, at any rate, is certain, that the higher man ascends in 
the evolution of personality the greater is the pain. To see this 
plainly it is but necessary to study the Bible closely and to collate 
facts there gathered with the tragedies which the pre-Christian 
Greek civilisation made a part of the world’s literature, and the 
dramas with which Shakespeare enlarged the conception of tragedy. 
To the Greek there was no solution to the pain of tragedy springing 
from the conflict of good with good. Not so with Shakespeare; 
to him tragedy carries men and women into another atmosphere, 
where a higher unity combines conflicting good things and starts 
a new range of progress. Conflicts of duty, conflicts of love, 
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conflicts of hope: these do not mean the destruction of duty, love, 
and hope, but a larger conception of each in a nobler world: 


*“'T held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches; careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god.”’ 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. GILBERT. MURRAY AND 
SIR: BEDWARDYIGREY 


The importance of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s lengthy brochure on 
the foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey must not be under-rated, 
for it is the final answer to the curious little group, or “‘ herd” 
(to use Mr. Murray’s own term) of English “‘ intellectuals ’’ who are 
engaged in baying at our Foreign Minister. Mr. Murray is quite 
frank about his own position :— 


‘*T have never till this year seriously believed in the unalterably 
aggressive designs of Germany. . . . What made me change 
my mind was the action of the various Powers during the last 
ten days before the war. On July 26th or 27th I was asked to 
sign a declaration in favour of British neutrality in case of a war 
arising between the Great Powers. I agreed without hesitation. 
I did not believe there would be a war; the nations were not 
governed by lunatics: but if by any dreadful blunder there should 
be war, I thought, let us by all means keep out of it. During the 
next week my confidence was staggered. The thing was in- 
credible, but it looked as if Germany was deliberately refusing all 
roads to peace, as if she had made up her mind to have war. By 
the time the declaration was published—it took a week collecting 
signatures—-my attitude had changed. For, if the war was not 
a mere blundering disaster, if it was a deliberate plot, a calculated 
policy of the strongest nation in Europe to win by bloodshed what 
she could not win by fair dealing, then it might be the duty of 
all law-abiding Powers to stand or fall together for the sake of 
public right. Then came more evidence: the White Book first, 
then the German Book, the Belgian, the French, the Russian, the 
Austrian. They all told fundamentally the same story. The 
statesman whom I had suspected as over-Imperialist was doing 
everything humanly possible to preserve peace ; the Power whose 
good-faith I had always championed was in part playing a game 
of the most unscrupulous bluff, in part meant murder from the 
beginning.”’ 

*The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey, = ri 
Oxford: At the Clateatan oe (price rs. carne 0 ae 
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We will not labour the significance of this statement. The frank- 
ness is what might well be expected from Mr. Murray. We hope, 
not altogether hopefully, that it will be imitated by those who, as 
‘‘ intellectuals,’? must necessarily be convinced by his book. For 
Mr. Murray not only describes the intellectual effect on his own 
mind of a purely unbiassed survey of the evidence relating to the 
sudden precipitation of war, but he goes on to show with over- 
whelming force that from 1906 onward Sir Edward Grey strove, 
strove honestly, valiantly, desperately, for peace, not only in 
respect to England but the whole world. Mr. Murray treats the 
“herd”? with transcendent courtesy. He even is good enough to 
meet the statement that the violation of Belgium was “ known to 
“be inevitable.’’ The German Foreign Secretary, as late as 
April 28th, 1914, had asserted that Germany was determined to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium. How could even a philosopher 
know that the German Government ‘‘ would do the opposite of 
‘“what it said,’ or know what neither France nor Belgium had 
provided against? The fact is, as Mr. Murray says, that these 
pro-German writers ‘‘ are not at present in a state of mind which 
‘“enables them to see or even seek the truth.’’ If that is so, they 
will certainly not read this most lucid, unimpassioned, and fair- 
minded book, for then they would be persuaded by their very 
*‘intellectualism ”’ (cf which they boast and through which they soar 
above ordinary mortal thinkers) that Sir Edward Grey is not only an 
honest statesman but a profound lover of peace. We do not propose 
to follow Mr. Murray through his close and able analysis of our 
foreign policy since 1906. We have rarely read a clearer and more 
convincing statement, one that at every turn justifies the policy of 
Sir Edward Grey, and condemns the dreadful course deliberately 
steered by German statesmen. It is important, too, to notice that 
Mr. Murray takes a fair and reasonable view as to Russia. He 
knows well enough what she has passed through. But the revolu- 
tion, the process of growth, is not only one of force. It is 
spiritual :-— 


‘‘ Russia’s claim to a high place among the leading nations of 
the world rests chiefly upon her non-political achievements, on her 
incomparable literature, her music, and science, and art, and the 
brilliant growth of her Universities ; but anyone who will study 
the actual Bills by the Duma in the last five or six years in the 
matters of education, social reform, peasant administration, and 
justice, public health, land tenure, and labour insurance, will, I 
think, realise that hardly any nation in the world is advancing 
faster. It is worth noting also that in the matter of Foreign Policy 
M. Sazonoff has been a singularly peaceful and straightforward 
influence. ”’ 
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Our alliance with Russia is certainly justifiable, for it is a pro- 
gressive and idealistic nation. 
Sir Edward Grey could not preserve peace :— 


‘‘ He failed in the greatest of all his aims, as, in those circum- 
stances, any human being was bound to fail. He succeeded only 
in the two next greatest. By his honesty he had convinced the 
overwhelming mass of neutral opinion that our cause was just, 
and the war none of his making; by his prudence and loyal 
dealing he made sure that, when the storm burst, the cause of 
peace and public right was upheld by three of the strongest Powers 
of the world in confident alliance. A just cause, the sympathies 
of the world, and powerful allies: if war must come it is some- 
thing to possess these.’”’ 


Professor Gilbert Murray is not led away by the fallacies that 
underlie the current claptrap about Democratic Control and the 
present war. We may well believe that ‘‘ in normal circumstances, 
‘“ the House of Commons, and thereby the public, should have more 
‘“ knowledge and more control over foreign politics than has some- 
‘‘ times been the case.’’? Mr. Swift MacNeill indeed gives Sir Edward 
Grey credit for having taken the House “into his confidence on 
‘“ Foreign Affairs toa greater extent than has any other gentleman 
“‘in his position.’? But Mr. Murray has no illusions as to the 
results. of such revelations. He says: “‘Such knowledge and 
““control would not have had the slightest effect in averting or 
‘“ delaying the present war.’’ Moreover, secrecy in some cases 
is absolutely essential; Mr. Murray declares that the secret treaty 
which accompanied the public Morocco treaty of 1904 between 
England and France was essential. ‘‘ With all the undoubted 
‘‘ objections to ‘ secret diplomacy’ in general, I do not see how 
“any government could have avoided this particular secret 
S treaty. 

Mr. Murray’s final tribute to Sir Edward Grey is notable and 
worthy both of the giver and the receiver. The ‘‘ great delusion ”’ 
which associates Sir Edward Grey with secrecy may have been 
due, as Mr. Murray suggests, to the restraint that the awful 
strain of the last twelve years has placed on the tongues of public 
men; but we believe that the delusion is really due to what most 
delusions are due—the mental twist, which is as dangerous in 
public as it is in private life. If we leave aside the handful of 
critics 

“The rest of us will only be grateful for ever to one who, 
through all these years of crisis, acted justly and sought no 
agegrandisement, who kept faith with his friends and worked for 
a good understanding with his enemies, who never spoke a rash 


word to bring the peril nearer, and never neglected a precaution 
to meet it when it should come.’’ 
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BARNAVE.* 


Miss Bradby’s Life of Barnave is by far the most important con- 
tribution to the study of the French Revolution made by English 
scholarship during recent years. While Mirabeau and Sieyés, 
Mounier, Malouet, and other members of the Constituent Assembly 
have found biographers, the best debater and one of the greatest 
figures of the Revolution has been unaccountably neglected. 
With the aid of Barnave’s papers in the Paris archives she has 
painted a portrait which will henceforth take its place among the 
founders of modern democracy. Her volumes are admirably 
written, and her readers can scarcely fail to share her enthusiasm 
for a hero sans peur et sans reproche. 

A biography of Barnave is at the same time a history of the 
Constituent Assembly—that great body which Taine denounces as 
doctrinaire and Aulard despises as bourgeois, but which Miss 
Bradby shows to have been composed, for the most part, of able, 
honourable, and moderate men manfully struggling against a host of 
difficulties. She boldly describes it as an “‘ illustrious embodiment 
““of reasonable liberty,’’ and hails the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man as a nobie document, ‘‘ not to be read without emotion to 
“this day.’’ She remarks that the writers who pass hasty judg- 
ments on the Assembly would be surprised if they were to read 
the debates during any week of its existence. Students of Aulard’s 
Histoire Politique do not need to be reminded that the Constituent 
was a thoroughly monarchical body; and the present volumes con- 
tain numberless proofs that it desired nothing so much as to work 
in harmony with the King. Even after the flight to Varennes it 
scouted the idea of a Republic, and though all confidence was then 
destroyed, the cause of constitutional monarchy was never hopeless 
so long as it was in being. Barnave himself remained a Royalist 
to the end, convinced that France was not ripe for a republic. 

Born in 1761, at Grenoble, Barnave was one of the youngest 
members of the States General; but his mind was extraordinarily 
mature, and his gifts of clear thinking and ready utterance placed 
him at once amongst the leaders of the advanced party. Aided by 
Duport and the Lameths, his position in the Chamber became 
very strong. Mirabeau possessed genius, but not character, and 
Miss Bradby paints his picture in darker colours than some will 
consider fair. Siéyés, again, after sharing with Mirabeau for the 
first few weeks the task of giving expression to the mind of the 
nation, ceased to take a prominent part in the debates. Barnave 
used often to speak at the end of the discussion, and his judicial 


* Life of Barnave, by E.D.Bradby. 2vols. Clarendon Press, rors (price 18s.). 
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summing-up of the arguments produced an immense impression. 
No one was less doctrinaire, for though he never swerved from 
his goal, he was always against extreme courses and ready fora 
reasonable compromise. His willingness to face disagreeable facts 
is clearly shown in his handling of the colour question in the 
colonies. 

When the Royal Family fled to Varennes Barnave was one of 
the three deputies sent to escort them back ; and it was his courtesy 
to the sufferers, and their obvious gratitude for it, which started the 
legend of his apostasy. Many pages are devoted to a discussion 
of the evidence of Madame Campan and others as to secret relations 
with the Court, and the conclusion is reached that he had none. 
He always declared that the rumours were utterly without founda- 
tion, and he repeated the declaration a few hours before his death. 
He was no Mirabeau, and his public and private record is one of 


straightforward dealing. He said himself that he had nothing 


to conceal, and these volumes prove it. It is one of the many 
tragedies of the time that such a man should have been pushed 
aside by hotheads like Brissot and Robespierre, and that the King 
and Queen, by playing fast and loose with the Revolution, should 
have rendered the position of their real friends untenable. 


GoPaG. 


SIRGJOHN. LUBBOCKS 


The name of Sir John Lubbock will long remain as a token of the 
too easily forgotten fact that in the history of a nation the character 
of public men is more important than their genius. Among the 
contemporaries of Sir John Lubbock there were men who certainly 
exceeded him in genius, if not in brain power, and these men 
and their works are forgotten while the work and memory of the 
man whose life unified the labours of commerce, science, and 
literature shines gloriously above the dust of death. Sir John 
Lubbock was typical of the highest type of Englishman, the man 
whose word is his bond, whose labours are his joy, whose religion 
is his goal. Lubbock was happy or fortunate, or well-deserving, 
put the case how we will, in his life. The inheritor and maker of 
wealth, he had the golden gift of using it to the utmost advantage; 
the possessor of an immense power of work, he had the gift of 
applying it to practical advantage both for himself and the world; 
the owner of much time, he wasted no second of it: and so here 
he reaped in ample measure the material rewards and honours 


* Life of Sir John Lubbock, Lord Avebury, by Horace G. Hutchinson, in two 
volumes. Messrs. Macmillan (price 30s. net). 
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that mean so much to most men, and he acquired them at no cost 
to his conscience or his reputation. He possessed something 
over and above an able, well-balanced, and laborious mind; 
he possessed a well-balanced soul, and possessed it in patience. 
To him life was full of happiness and full of hope; he 
neither underrated nor overrated this present world, and he looked 
beyond it to something certain and far better. He was not a man 
of genius in the supreme sense; he was not great in the greatest 
sense; yet he did more for England and the world in his quiet, 
just, effective way than the geniuses of his time. 

Born of an ancient Norfolk stock on April goth, 1834, he died 
on May 28th, 1913. These eighty years almost exactly covered 
the transformation of England at the hands of science. He knew 
England in the days before the advent of the steam-engine, he 
knew her in the days when the air had been conquered. He lived 
through the periods of vast economic change. The Reform Act 
had just come into operation at his birth, the Parliament Act at 
his death. He saw the rise of democracy, the fall of privilege. 
He saw the strides of science and realised its limitations. He saw 
the mid-Victcrian attack on faith at the hands of the scientist, and 
saw it fail. In all these changes he played his part, combining the 
energy of a doer and thinker with the detachment and reserve of a 
judge. 

His family banking business was founded in 1772; his father 
was the third baronet, and he himself the eldest son of a large 
family. To the younger members of that family he was a father 
rather than a brother when, at the age of thirty, he succeeded to the 
title. In 1870 he entered Parliament as member for Maidstone, 
and at once took an active part in the social problems of the day. 
To him we owe our Bank Holiday system. In 1880 he became 
a member for London University, and held the seat until his 
elevation to the Peerage as Lord Avebury in 1900. In January, 
1889, he was returned at the head of the poll, above Lord 
Rosebery, as one of the six City members of the London County 
Council. At that date his name was a household word in England. 
In no sense a professional politician, his personality had touched . 
the most secret places in the hearts of Englishmen. In 1890 he 
became Chairman of the London County Council. But Parlia- 
ment and the County Council only represent a tithe of his public 
work. His influence was pervasive, and he was able to give more 
time to most things than many men can give to one thing. In 
1872 he became Vice-Chancellor of London University. In 1881 
he presided at the Jubilee meeting of the British Association. His 
own scientific research was of extraordinary interest, and it was 
research of the type that demanded endless time and care and 
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marvellous patience in detailed observation. He seemed to know 
the very souls of the insects that he observed. In the story of his 
life the story of his scientific work is all-important, for it was the 
very quality that gave permanent value to that work which gave 
permanent value to all his work, whether in Parliament or in 
University administration, or in social administration or in litera- 
ture, or in the sports that he loved. Everywhere we see the same 
quiet, observant, patient, but, behind everything, enthusiastic 
mind. Religion, quiet and unobtrusive, played a main part in 
his life. Mr. Hutchinson, in his full, careful, and very valuable 
record of, perhaps, the fullest life known to our time, says, “I 
‘‘ have been told by one who has the best of all opportunities of 
‘‘ knowing, that on no single morning of his life, until death was 
‘closing upon him, did he omit to read a chapter of the Bible 
‘“ before commencing the long day’s work.’’ Certainly Lubbock 
is a model on which English men and women should mould their 
lives. 


SOUTH AM ERG 


Until within almost current times the contributions of South 
America to civilisation may be said to have been prehistoric. It is 
not impossible that the extreme northern part of the Continent 
is the cradle of human civilisation, and, if so, the reaction of 
European civilisation on its original home has been parricidal. 
But the future is with this rich, this exquisitely beautiful Continent, 
and the developments of recent years show us something of what 
that future will consist. The conclusion of the Great War will, 
no doubt, prove to South America a great opportunity, and will 
bring economic salvation. The corrupting influence of German 
trade and of German influence in South American politics will have 
been removed, while British, French, and Russian traders will 
speedily replace the connection with the Rhine. 

Mr. W. H. Koebel produced, not long before the war, two very 
interesting works dealing with South America. This volume on 
this Continent as a whole opens with a very slight account of the 
Inca civilisation, and then passes on to the story of Columbus 
and the Spanish Conquistadores. The German Colony planted 


* South America, by W. H. Koebel. [The Making of the Nations Series]. A. & 
C. Black (price 7s. 6d. net). 
The Spanish Dependencies in South America: An Introduction to the History of 
their Civilisation, by Bernard Moses, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the University 
of California. Two vols. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. (price 21s. net.) 


Argentina, Past and Present, by W. H. Koebel. A. & C. Black. 
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by Charles V. in Venezuela was a significant failure; the natives 
were treated with barbarities exceeding the Spanish record, and a 
depopulated country was handed back to the Spaniards. It is curious 
that the actual discoverer of Brazil should be in doubt. It may 
have been discovered by the Spaniard Pinzoa, in 1500, or by the 
Portuguese Cabral later in the same year, or Amerigo Vespucci 
may have known it earlier. In any event, it was first colonised by the 
Portuguese, though French settlers first discovered and occupied 
Rio de Janeiro. It was not until 1567 that the Portuguese were 
able to expel these Huguenot colonists. Both Portuguese and 
Spaniards freely intermarried in South America with the natives, 
and for more than three centuries there has been a half-caste race, 
a new race one might also say, in Brazil. 

Mr. Koebel, tells over again the story of Pizarro’s conquest of 
Peru. The ease of his conquest is, perhaps, the measure of the 
incapacity of Spain to take economic advantage of the conquest. 
What is easily won is not too deeply valued. It is strange, how- 
ever, to think that Bartolomé de las Casas, the Apostle of the 
Indies and the hater of slavery, was the man who introduced (after 
1517) negro slaves into Central and South America in the hope 
of producing a sturdier stock of workers and of checking the 
mortality that had smitten the Indian race, a race not used to 
labour, slavery, and brutality. In 1526 Cabot explored the river 
Plate as far as the Parana, and the area began to be colonised 
in 1535. The pioneers were driven inland from the coast and 
reached what is now Asuncion in Paraguay. It was not until 1580 
that it was possible, for the second time, to build the town which 
is now Buenos Aires. 

But Spanish and Portuguese colonisation was an ineffectual 
business, and Hawkins and Drake ravished the New World almost 
with impunity. Later, English, Dutch, and French rovers pillaged 
the coast towns of Brazil, and the Dutch nearly became the 
permanent rulers of the whole of Northern Brazil, but eventually 
were bought out of most of their conquests at the end of the 
seventeenth century. So we are taken on through the days of the 
Spanish Vice-Royalties up to the great struggle for independence 
started by Bolivar, and in the restless days of independent 
empires and republics, and the gradual emergence of an industrial 
age from the wrecks of chivalry and greed. In the records of the 
great Viceroys, that of Ambrose O’ Higgins is certainly the most 
remarkable. A poor lad in County Meath, he was sent to a relative 
in Cadiz, and went on to South America, obtained Government 
service, and steadily rose, until in 1796 he became Viceroy of Peru 
and one of the greatest of those potentates. His son, Bernardo, 
was the first President of the Republic of Chile. Lord Dun- 
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donald’s relations with O’Higgins in the famous War of 
Independence are an interesting chapter in history. The Republics 
that ousted the Spanish rule had little to recommend’ them: 
‘Probably no other portion of the history of the modern world 
‘‘ shows such unbridled licence as was exercised in almost every 
‘‘ Republic of the Continent during the first half-century of its free- 
‘‘dom.’’ On the other hand, these half-caste races produced wonder- 
ful individuals. Simon Bolivar was a very great man. ‘“‘ He 
dreamed‘‘ of a single state of Spanish South America, of a great 
‘‘community with a single heart.’? That is the goal, no doubt, 
but it can only be brought about by economic stresses. The 
trading pressure of the world will give South America the unity 
that Bolivar saw slip from his grasp long before his death in 1830. 

Mr. Koebel’s second book (now in its second edition), that on the 
Argentine, confirms the impression that the future of South 
America is going to be determined not by the sword but by 
economics. Towns such as Buenos Aires, Rosario, Cordoba, 
Mendoza, Mar del Plata, the industrial, agricultural, social life of 
these towns and the great provinces that they serve, show the drift 
of things. The wildness and violence of republican life may go on 
for another half-century in parts of the Continent, but the steady 
pressure of commerce and foreign markets will overcome the curious 
mingling of the old feudal and modern anarchic elements in the re- 
publican society which ousted decadent Spain, and produce a purer 
social life. But the Spanish, or rather Iberian element, in its strange 
compound with the survivors of a far earlier civilisation, is and 
must be the basis of social and economic development throughout 
South America. It is therefore important that this basis should be 
studied in close and careful historical detail. Professor Moses’s 
important book deals with “‘ the organisation and development of 
‘* political societies dependent on Spain ’”’ between the years 1550 
and 1730. We see in detail those various Iberianised societies 
growing up, whether in San Domingo or the basin of the Oronoco, 
Cartagina, Venezuela (we have a detailed account of the abortive 
German Settlement referred to above), Peru, Santa Fé de Bogota, 
New Granada, Lima, Chile, Rio de la Plata. We see the political 
organisation, we begin to understand the Vice-Royalty system, 
we see the significance of the Inquisition. We are carried by 
Professor Moses into the seventeenth century, and see these 
societies probably in the prime of their activity; we see the Jesuits 
at work in Paraguay and many Orders labouring in Chile. We 
see the eighteenth century opening in a period of ignorance, 
inefficiency, and political weakness. Spanish America was ripe to 
fall and yet it was destined to survive, in some form or another, as 
dependent on Spain for another century and in part to the very end 
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of the nineteenth century. If we are to understand the dangers 
and difficulties as well as the possibilities of the future in South 
America we must strive to understand, and even sympathise with, 
the long Spanish dominion over a vast, rich but ill-organised 
continent. * * * 


FATHER BENSON.® 


Mr. A. C. Benson’s study of his brother Hugh, ranging from 
earliest youth to early death, will be read with deep interest by 
all who had ever come into contact with the varied personality here 
depicted. It is a delightful record naturally told and admirably 
illustrated. Robert Hugh Benson was the youngest son of Arch- 
bishop Benson, and was born at Wellington College, where his father 
was Headmaster, in the year 1871. Of rather a delicate constitution, 
accompanied by a strong will, even in early days he loved 
argument, and always managed to hold his own; but was absolutely 
free from priggishness, and at all times was perfectly natural. 
In the great crisis of his life he hailed the future in a spirit 
of adventure, never dwelling on the past nor resting in the present; 
work accomplished was put behind him, and new ideas were 
reached after with enthusiasm. 

From early childhocd he was entirely impervious to external 
opinion, went his own way, knew what he wanted, and generally 
got it. The child with him was certainly father tothe man. His 
character seemed the same at four as it was at forty. Circumstances 
had little effect upon him; he passed through many changes, but 
they left him unchanged. He won a scholarship at Eton and 
remained there three years, but his brother says of him that he was 
never a typical Etonian, he left earlier than usual to compete for 
the Indian Civil Service; in this he failed and passed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he read first for classical and 
then for theological honours. Up to this period he had 
lived a very indefinite life, without any particular aim or 
ambition in literature or art. Later, he was able to do 
anything that he took up, without any of the drudgery or 
apprenticeship generally so necessary to the arts. His love of Art 
was part of his nature; it was never his mistress, nor he its slave. 
He might have excelled had he chosen in almost any branch. Art 
ministered to his pleasure, and was necessary to him as an expres- 
sion of beauty, the love of which was part and parcel of his being. 

Mr. A. C. Benson puts the definition of art in such a clear and 
simple manner, that we are tempted to quote it :— 


‘* All art is an attempt to express a sense of the overwhelming 
power of beauty. It is hard to say what beauty is, but it seems to 


* Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother, by Arthur Christopher Benson. Smith, Elder 
(price 7s. 6d.). 
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be one of the inherent qualities of the Unknown, an essential part 
of the Divine mind. In England, we are so stupid and so concrete 
that we are apt to think of a musician as one who arranges chords, 
and of a painter as one who copies natural effects. It is not really 
that at all. The artist is in reality struggling with an idea, which 
idea is a consciousness of an amazing and adorable quality in things, 
which affects him passionately and to which he must give expres- 
sion. The form which his expression takes is conditioned by the 
sharpness of his perception in some direction or other. To the 
musician, notes and intervals and vibrations are just the fairy flights 
and dances of forms audible to the ear ; to the painter it is a ques- 
tion of shapes and colours perceptible to the eye. The dramatist 
sees the same beauty in the interplay of human emotion ; while it 
may be maintained that holiness itself is a passionate perception of 
moral beauty, and that the saint is attracted by purity and com- 
passion, and repelled by sin, disorder, and selfishness in the same 
way as the artist is attracted and repelled by visible charm and 
ugliness.”’ 

This description is the key to much of his brother Hugh’s 
character; though so sensitive to the outward appeal of art, he 
was not in the least degree sentimental, neither was he really 
emotional; his brother felt that he attracted friendship and love 
more than he gave them, and that he seemed never to have needed 
anyone—‘‘ There was not a trace of jealousy in his nature, and he 
“never desired to possess anyone’s entire affection.’” One wonders 
if this is a true estimate of a character whose influence on others 
was so marked; the nearness of one’s own family to whom all our 
weaknesses are apparent, Often prevents the presentation of the whole 
character in its proper proportion. Many a man or woman will open 
his or her heart to a friend and keep it fast closed to a brother, 
not from want of love, but from an over sensitiveness, or feeling 
that those nearest and dearest to us have not that faith in us which 
draws forth our noblest and best qualities. Even the greatest of 
the sons of men in His human nature suffered from this misunder- 
standing, for ‘* He could there do no mighty work . . . andhe 
““marvelled because of their unbelief.”’ 

Hugh’s career at Cambridge was not particularly marked: he 
gave up classics and worked at theology, with a view to taking 
orders. This intention he confided to his mother, to whom he was 
bound by the closest and dearest of ties. She was the wisest of 
mothers, never demanding confidence but welcoming it with a 
full understanding, and her children consulted her in all the 
interests of their lives. This was especially the case with Hugh, 
and *‘ When tending towards Rome she accompanied him every 
““step of the way,’’ never concealing her opinions, but at the 
same time wishing him to decide for himself, as therein lay the only 
hope for happiness. The death of his eldest sister, Nelly, affected 
him much; she was a strong character and possessed a large 
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heart, and, like her brother, had the power of attracting a special 
intimacy and confidence from those she loved. 

In 1892 Hugh went to read for Orders with Dean Vaughan at 
Llandaff, and in 1894 he was ordained by his father in Croydon 
Parish Church. He began his clerical work at Hackney Wick, 
a large and poor district which was adopted by Eton as a School 
Mission in about 1880. This work was barely congenial to him, 
in fact his artistic nature was hardly in keeping with his sur- 
roundings. During his time at the Eton Mission he went toa retreat 
given by a Cowley Father and heard Father Maturin preach, laying 
special stress on confession. When he was ordained! priest in 
1895 he made a full confession before a clergyman. In 1896 Arch- 
bishop Benson died and Hugh never returned to his work at the 
Eton Mission rhe went abroad and at Damascus heard with dismay 
of Father Maturin’s submission to Rome. On his return he went 
as Curate to Kemsing, but feeling the need for discipline became a 
probationer in the Mirfield Community, where he took the vows 
in 1901. It was here that he wrote The Light Invisible. 

He left Mirfield in the summer of 1903, having decided that it 
was his duty to make his submission to Rome, and in September 
of that year he was received, and went to the College of 
San Silvestroat Rome. He came back asa priest, and before long 
settled at Cambridge, living with Monsignor Barnes at Llandaff 
House, where he remained for one year and then accepted a curacy 
at Cambridge. He became known at once as the best preacher in 
Cambridge and drew large congregations. At this period he wrote 
a great deal and began to receive a large income from his books. 
In a most interesting chapter on Catholicism, Mr. A. C. Benson 
gives what he deems the causes of his brother Hugh’s conversion. 

His illness and almost sudden death at Cambridge in 1914 illus- 
trate his whole life. Submitting to the necessity of the hour with 
quiet patience and thought for others, with a true courage and 
spirit of adventure for the next stage, without fear as to the future 
nor thought of those things which are behind, but ever reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, he pressed toward the 
mark for the prize of his high calling. 


* * * 
EHESBOOKZOR FRANCE. 


Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratulated on the binding and 
printing of the book which they have published gratuitously in 
aid of the sufferers in the French Departments that have been 

*The Book of France: In aid of the French Parliamentary Committee’s Fund 
for the Relief of the Invaded Departments. Edited by Winifred Stephens. 
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overrun by the German hordes. The Book of France which has 
been welcomed by the President of the French Republic in the 
touching little note here published consists of sixteen essays in 
French by eminent French authors, each essay being followed 
by a translation into English by some well-known English writer. 
Thus La Basilique-Fantéme, by M. Pierre Loti, a vivid account of 
Rheims Cathedral after the desecration, is translated by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. M. Anatole France’s Debout pour la derniére guerre 
is translated by Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Thomas Hardy translates 
an essay on Great Britain, by M. J. H. Rosny ainé, as well as 
M. Remy de Gourmont’s L’Envahissement. Millicent Duchess of 
Sutherland translates the Dowager Duchesse de Rohan’s Journal 
d’une infirmiére. Mr. Pett Ridge gives us in English M. Pierre 
Mille’s Brown et Lebrun. It was an excellent idea to set notable 
English literary folk the task of translating the work of French 
authors of their own rank. The book opens with an address on 
France by Mr. Henry James, spoken and set down with some 
preciosity of style, and concludes with a stirring poem by Mr. 
Kipling on France written two years ago but peculiarly applicable 
to the present hour. Mr. Henry James also gives us a vivid 
version of M. Maurice Barrés’ essay Les Saints de la France, a 


‘call for patience, for quiet waiting till the Germans collapse. — 


‘“ Toute impatience serait, de notre part, la pire des fautes. Elle 
““servirait les Allemands.’’ Above all the civilians must be 
patient. That applies as much in England as in France. The 
more patient we are the more overwhelming the victory. M. 
Anatole France’s short but wonderful paper on the need for making 
this the last war is vigorously translated by Mr. Wells: ‘‘ The 
“Germans have robbed the profession of arms of every vestige of 
“humanity. They murdered peace, now they are murdering war. 
““They have made out of it a monstrosity too evil to survive.” 
We must quote M. France’s last passage in his own words: ‘‘O 
‘““ Grande Bretagne, reine des mers, toi qui aimes la justice, 6 Sainte 
‘““ Russie, géante au coeur infiniment tendre, 6 belle Italie que mon 
“coeur adore, 6 Belgique héroique et martyre, 6 fiére Serbie, et toi 
“France, ma chére patrie, et vous nations qu’on entend au loin 
““appréter vos armes, étouffez l’hydre et demain vous sourirez en 
“vous tenant par la main dans l’Europe délivrée! ”” 

M. René Boylesve’s Essai sur la Mentalité Allemande (translated 
by Dr. W. G. Hartog) is an excellent piece of analysis, cold, 
penetrating, passionless, and deadly. His indictment of the 
Emperor consists of the simple fact that he has been unable to 
bring round him great men: ‘‘ Who are the men who have shone 
“during the last forty-four years around the Imperial Crown? 
‘‘ Apart from that untamed, isolated, and disturbing poet Nietzsche, 
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““we seek them in vain. Not one great writer, not one great 
““musician, not one painter, makes his mark on the world—not 
‘“even on the world of Germany.’’ This book, so perfectly 
reserved and dignified in tone, must spur, one would say, German 
thinkers into such self-respect as may be left in the nation that has 
done and boasted of such deeds of hell. But touches of humour 
are not wanting, humour that must sting across the Rhine. The 
Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre in Du cété de la guerre, writes 
“Ce gracieux village anéanti conserve encore un signe du passage 
“‘des Allemands: l’usine a biére a été respectée.”’ 

We must note Miss Margaret L. Wood’s verse translation 
of the Comtesse de Noailles’ fine poem les Soldats de 1914, and 
Mr. Gosse’s version of M. André Gide’s pathetic Réfugieés. 
For sheer narrative force we commend Madame Mary Duclaux’s 
Les coulisses d’une grande bataille (the Marne), which as an 
Englishwoman she has given us in two tongues. It is a vivid and 
admirable piece of work, and brings home the great days when the 
victory of the Marne was announced by a Highlander in these 
words: ‘‘ I’ve been hearing, Matam, that the Chermans will have 
“been hafing a pit of a set-back.’’ The people of Melun took 
the Highlanders for Germans, the worst blow old Scotland has had 
since Flodden. 

The Committee responsible for the publication of the book, so 
admirably edited by Miss Winifred Stevens, include the leading 
statesmen, thinkers, and writers of the day, and they may be said 
to call on the public to buy this book and so send much needed 
help to the ravished provinces of France. But it is certain that 
the buyer will get full value and, as Miss Stevens suggests, it will 
be “‘ the memorial of an episode in the greatest combat fought for 
“light and liberty against darkness and oppression.”’ 


———_ ———>3 +a m@_———_ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell has dedicated to Mr. Lloyd George the 
interesting and inspiriting series of papers entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of 
‘‘ England ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 5s. net). These papers are 
his contribution to national effort in a time of great stress. ‘‘ You can 
“« do good service by writing, and keeping the national resolution firm,”’ 
he was told, and here we have his “‘ bit.’? He makes the point that 
the Napoleonic War was not used as an excuse for political lethargy— 
‘* throughout a long period of national peril the spirit of our forefathers 
“‘ never surrendered itself to panic or lethargy. Rulers ruled and 
““leaders led ; soldiers and sailors fought ; the people at large backed 
‘their defenders at an enormous sacrifice ; yet through all the hurly- 
‘burly, religion, and literature, and art, and social and political reform, 
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‘not only went on their way unchecked, but seemed animated to a 
‘new activity. Is it too much to say that, through the salutary 
‘‘ discipline of long endurance, England ‘won her soul’? ”’ This 
is, indeed, a lesson for us to-day, when professional pessimists are 
groaning as a matter of policy, and depressing those who have to 
bear the burden of the day. Mr. Russell talks to us of the Crimea, 
of the Mutiny, of the days of 1860, when Cobden the pacifist was 
prepared to spend a hundred millions to retain control of the sea, 
of the strained relations between England and America between 1861 
and 1871. Mr. Russell makes it clear that our strength was our 
immunity from panic, our belief in Right rather than Might. He 
repeats Lord Morley’s attack on Carlyle, the worshipper of 
Prussianism: ‘‘ He identifies the physical with the moral order, con- 
‘‘ founds faithful conformity with the material conditions of success, 
‘‘ like loyal adherence to virtuous rule and principle, and then appeals 
‘“to material triumph as the sanction of Nature, and the ratification of 
‘“High Heaven.’’ Mr. Russell adds: ‘‘ These words were written 
‘forty years ago; and to-day they bear a sinister significance which 
‘““none can mistake.’’ We have in ‘‘ War and Freedom’’ an 
interesting comparison between conscription and free soldiership. 
‘‘The contrast . . . reminds me of my schooldays at Harrow, and 
‘‘the difference between compulsory football and a house match. In 
‘the compulsory game a huge crowd of listless urchins trotted 
‘‘ aimlessly about the field, in the wake of a ball which they seldom 
‘“saw and never touched. In a house match a little band of eager and 
‘“ determined combatants fought their fiercest for honour and ‘ the 
‘*“ House.’’’ The danger of yesterday and to-day in England is the 
introduction of Prussianism, Governmental interference, and the rule of 
force at every turn. Mr. Russell makes his protest against the doctrine 
that it is good “‘ to be governed as much as possible.’’? But the doctrine, 
unfortunately, has long pervaded both political parties. The literary 
charm of these papers, reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ and enlarged, 
is notable, and forms a fitting frame for the broad and intense patriotism 
of the writer. 
* % * 

We dealt at length with Professor W. F. Trotter’s important volume, 
‘“ The Law of Contract during War ’’ on its first appearance, and need 
only record the issue of the elaborate supplement (Messrs. William 
Hodge & Co., price 12s. 6d. net), which not only brings the relevant 
Statutes, Orders in ‘Council, and decided cases up to the first week in 
June, but is in itself a complete work since the first part not only brings 
the whole difficult law on the subject up to date, but re-states the entire 
subject. Nevertheless, those who possess the original work should acquire 
the supplement, and thus have a full exposition within reasonable 
limits, including the leading English and American cases. We agree 
that the work which Professor Trotter has done may be regarded, as he 
says, “‘as a real, though indirect, form of national service not 
‘* inappropriate to a teacher of law in the University (Sheffield) of a great 
industrial centre.’’ The recent cases are of very great interest. Lord 
Justice Buckley’s dissenting judgment in the Continental Tyre and 
Rubber Company case attacked the dangerous doctrine laid down by 
the Court of Appeal that an English registered company entirely com- 
posed of alien enemies can sue. But there is no doubt that the general 
tendency of the Courts has been to assist as far as possible the carrying 
on of business in so far as it does not tend to assist a belligerent enemy 
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power. Thus the principle that the status of an alien enemy depends 
on domicile, and not nationality, has been reinforced, while benefits to 
an alien enemy, if necessarily postponed to the end of the war, have, 
where possible, been held lawful. Again, ‘‘ where the terms of the 
** contract are such as to provide for a lawful and possible performance 
‘* of it in the event of war, the contract is unafiected by the outbreak of 


‘““war.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘a contract entered into before war 
‘“is dissolved by the outbreak of war, where its performance would 
‘* involve trading with the enemy.’’ Would this dissolve a contract of 


partnership? Again, the now famous case of Porter v. Freundenberg, 
which decided that an alien enemy can appear, if sued, and be heard in 
his defence and can appeal, but cannot sue, seems to leave open the point 
whether an alien enemy defendant can counter-claim. It would appear 
that he cannot, since a counter-claim is an action, but many defences 
are incomplete without a counter-claim. In Robson’s case (The Times, 
May 7th, 1915) it was decided that all intercourse with alien enemies 
| which could tend to the detriment of this country or advantage to the 
| enemy, whether commercial or not, is inconsistent with a state of war, 
| and is therefore forbidden. How does this affect a marriage contracted 
between an alien enemy and a person domiciled in England? It would 
appear that such marriages are absolutely null and void. 
* * * 


All eyes are on Alsace and Lorraine to-day, and Miss Ruth Putnam 
has done useful work in bringing with her skilled historical pen ‘‘a few 
‘‘landmarks on a long road into consecutive line’’ in her volume 
‘* Alsace and Lorraine from Cesar to Kaiser, 58 B.c.—1871 A.D.’’ (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, price 5s. net). Alsace is, of 
course, the area between the Vosges and the Rhine for about two degrees 
of north latitude. Czesar saved the.area from the ravages of Ariovistus 
and his Germanic tribes. The Segnani were allies of Rome, and Rome 
carried out her obligations and taught the Germans for the first time 
that the Rhine was their boundary. The battle between Felleborg and 
Ostheim saved Gaul and the Germans were driven over the Rhine near 
Schlettstadt. The Celtic inhabitants of Alsace were, however, supple- 
mented by Germanic settlers, and, to-day even, there is a doubt whether 
the predominant race is Gallic or Teutonic. Theconclusion reached seems 
to vary according as the writer publishes his volume in Paris or Berlin. 
The compacts between the descendants of Charlemagne made the Vosges 
and not the Rhine the boundary between the Germanic and the Frankish 
Kingdoms. But Alsace, though within the Empire, contained through 
the Middle Ages many free cities and freelances, and the Burgundian 
occupation of the land in the fifteenth century was greatly resented. 
Alsace was a battlefield of the Thirty Years’ War, and by the Treaty 
of Miinster in 1648 it passed, subject to local feudal and hereditary 
rights, to France. The land was a cockpit once more between 1688 and 
1679 (the Treaty of Nimegue). Strassburg was acquired by a coup de 
main of France in 1681. The deadweight of feudalism died with the 
French monarchy, and the Republicans in 1795 resumed the natural 
boundary of Gaul, the Rhine. The nationality of Alsace was settled ; 
it was French, and nothing but French; so French that it could not 
accustom itself to the French tongue as spoken by Goethe when at 
Strassburg. This is a really interesting book, giving us a clear idea of 
the ideals and lives of the people of this between-land which has suffered 
so much for centuries, and whose fate is now to be finally settled. Mr. 
Leslie F. Church’s interesting volume entitled ‘‘ The Story of Alsace- 
Lorraine ’’ (Charles H. Kelly, price 1s. net) also deserves commendation. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The current issue of the Edinburgh Review contains a number of 
articles of importance. Dr. A. Shadwell’s paper on ‘‘ German War 
‘‘Literature’’ reveals such an avalanche of self-praise in the vast volume of 
German war publications, as seriously to make the reader wonder whether 
there is not such a thing as national lunacy. Any individual in any 
country who used such terms about himself would undoubtedly be confined 
in an asylum. Yet writers of the first German rank write seriously 
in this strain, and appear to reflect universal German opinion. Mr. 
William Archer’s article, ‘‘ A German Naval Historian,’’ gives us Count 
Reventlow’s views on German naval policy as expressed in his volume 
Deutschlands Answirtige Politik, 1888-1913, published immediately 
before the war. The book shows “‘ that Germany’s foreign policy for 
‘‘the past twenty years has been entirely shaped by her passionate 
‘‘ jealousy of Great Britain’s sea-power, and her fierce resolve to break it. 
‘‘Every motive, every desire that conflicted with that resolve has been 
‘‘unhesitatingly sacrificed to it.’? The number opens with a very 
important unsigned article entitled, ‘‘ The Outlook for Capital.”’ 
Germany is forced to save; are we saving as we ought? When the 
war is over, ‘‘ shall we recognise that no nation can be really great while 
‘the mass of its citizens lead lives of unremitting toil and poverty, and 
‘‘ that, therefore, it is our first business to turn the stream of produc- 
‘* tion into fields in which it brings forth things that are really wanted? ”’ 
In an equally important article on ‘‘ Economic Endurance’’ Mr. Harold 
Cox declares that ‘‘ if we are to prolong the economic endurance of the 
‘“nation we must at once cut down private expenditure ; if we are to 
‘“avoid very grave financial embarrassments in the future we must at 
‘“ once provide a sufficient revenue to meet our prospective liabilities. 
‘“ On both accounts patriotic citizens ought to welcome new taxation.”’ 


* * * 


Mr. Ernest Rhys has given us, in ‘“ Rabindranath Tagore: a 
‘* Biographical Study ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 5s. net), a very valu- 
able and interesting account of this spiritually-minded poet and seer. 
He is essentially an artist, and though at times his art has, in certain 
recent volumes, retained its form without the spirit, yet at his best—that 
is to say, in his most spiritual visions—he certainly touches notes that 
belong to the highest literature. Mr. Rhys tells us that ‘‘ he is one of 
‘‘ the very few tale-writers who can interpret women by intuitive art. 
‘“ The devotion and the heroism of the Hindu wife he paints are of a kind 
‘“to explain to us that though the mortal rite of Suttee is ended, the 
‘“ spirit that led to it is not at all extinct. It lives re-embodied in a 
‘“ thousand acts of sacrifice, and in many a delivering-up of the creature- 
‘““ self and its pride of life and womanly desire.’’ For our own part, 
we find in this Indian poet a quality that is peculiarly rare, an insight 
into the spiritual basis of material nature, a basis which he reveals to 
us in strange suggestions of natural phenomena which are really super- 
natural ; the hint of immortality in shadows of dawn and eve, in every- 
thing the indestructibleness of goodness and beauty. Tagore has some- 
thing of the Greek epigrammatic spirit without its hopeless materialism. 
The Greek sadness is there, and the Christian gladness in subtle 
mingling. In his Preface, Mr. Rhys refers to Tagore’s views of Western 
Society expressed in London just before the war. He was troubled by 
current materialism and love of pleasure. This war has come to end 
all that. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Ninian Hill’s ‘‘ Poland and the Polish Question ’’ (George Allen & 
Unwin, ros. 6d.) is described as the outcome of a visit to Poland in 1913. 
The volume makes no great pretensions; but its appearance is fully 
justified by the strange lack of English books on a subject of first-rate 
importance. The first six chapters summarise the story of the rise, 
decline, and fall of the vast Polish kingdom, and narrate the desperate 
attempts of 1830 and 1863 to restore the national life. The remaining 
chapters deal with the Polish provinces of the three Empires, the Polish 
Jew, the historic capitals of Posen, Cracow, and Warsaw, and the future 
of Poland. Perhaps the most interesting part of the volume to those 
who know the history of the country, but not the country itself, is that 
which describes its ancient cities, which keep alive the memory of a great 
past and inspire hopes for the future. Mr. Hill’s pages impress the 
reader with the indestructibility of the national consciousness. Medizval 
Poland, with Lithuania tacked on, was an impossible State, and 
nobody wishes to revive it. But the true historic Poland, consisting of 
the Russian province, Western Galicia, and the Prussian province 
of Posen desire and deserve to be reunited. It would be a fine triumph 
for historic justice were the great crime of the Partition to be undone. 
Mr. Hill’s book should stimulate interest in a gifted and unfortunate 
race. 

* * * 

The ardent Christian apologist, the Rev. Frank Ballard, D.D., 
has published another book—‘‘ Why Not Modern Unbelief? ’’—on 
faith and unbelief, to which he has unfortunately given the 
irritating and meaningless title of ‘‘Why Not Modern Unbelief? ”’ 
(Messrs. Kelly, price 2s. net). Each chapter has a _ similar, 
though not identical, heading, such as Why Not Atheism? 
Why Not Pantheism? Why Not Theosophy? &c. The object is, of 
course, to combat these theories, and to show them to be irrational and 
untenable, and that Christ—the Christ revealed in the New Testament— 
is the one and only Saviour and hope of humanity. Mr. Ballard, how- 
ever, has failed, as do most argumentalists, to state his opponent’s case 
quite fairly, and it is out of place in a book of this kind to judge a theory 
by any individual upholder—or to indulge in personal invective. We 
fear that if Christianity were to be judged by the life of some of its pro- 
fessing adherents, it would hardly seem a religion worth following. 
We cannot but think that Mr. Ballard would have served his cause 
better if he had first tried to see why so many good and wise are among 
the followers of these various isms, and why a belief in any of them 
should make anyone happier or better than they were before. Then, 
recognising any good or truth there may be in these beliefs, he might 
have gone on to show how Christ revealed to man a still higher life 
than any previously known, deeper truths and a more vital faith. Per- 
haps even so, this may not be the final revelation which we are capable of 
receiving, and the present awful crisis is preparing us for a still fuller, 
sterner revelation of truth. 

* * * 

We can but record the publication of Mr. Daniel Wait Howe’s 
invaluable ‘‘ Political History of Secession to the Beginning of the 
‘* American Civil War ’’ (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, price 15s. net). 
The importance of the theme is measured by the fact that the North 
and South War marked the entrance of the United States into the 
group of great world-powers, and it is therefore, historically speaking, 
vitally important to realise the forces which went to the making of the 
crisis that led to the new political life of America. Mr. Howe (the 
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President of the Indiana Historical Society) admittedly writes from the 
point of view of Massachusetts and the North. It is remarkable that 
after the lapse of half a century it is not yet possible “‘ for Northern 
‘©and Southern writers to agree in their conclusions.’’ It shows how 
deep were the causes of the great war. Mr. Howe, in thirty chapters, 
traces causes such as the deep social differences due to slavery (and 
perhaps, we may add, to climate) between the North and South ; such 
as the growth of Northern commercial prosperity ; the struggle in 
1820, whether Arkansas was to be a slave or a free state ; the gradual 
growth in the North of anti-slavery sentiment from 1820 to 1840, when 
the issue became more defined. The war with Mexico followed, and 
in 1850 came compromises on the slavery question, which only hid 
the festering sore. From this time onward, a fierce struggle became 
inevitable ; we read of the ‘‘ crime against Kansas,’’ of the famous Dred 
Scott case, which decided that a person of slave descent could not be a 
citizen, a case that shook confidence in the Supreme Court despite the 
vast technical learning of the judgments on both sides. So we pass the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858, the Presidential campaign of 1860, 
Buchanan’s administration, Lincoln’s Cabinet, and his call to arms. 
Mir. Howe’s style is clear, and his judgment, so far as we can see, 
equally clear and fair. The book is one that should be studied by all 
students of modern history. 


* * * 


The story of Port Royal (‘‘ Port Royal, and other Sketches,’’ Messrs. 
Longmans, price 3s. 6d. net), that wonderful centre of purity and devo- 
tion in the midst of extreme corruption, is always of absorbing interest 
and never loses its freshness and stimulating effect. It appeals to 
Christians of all ages and sects. Persecuted and finally disbanded by 
the Roman Catholic Church, they came nearest, as has been said, ‘‘ to 
‘the Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries in spirit, in faith, and 
‘‘in practice. They were Evangelical members of the Catholic Church.”’ 
One great aim, indeed, of Port Royal, was to popularise the Bible, and 
to make it a household book of devotion and religious teaching. The 
excellent history of the community given in this little volume is prefaced 
by a no less interesting account of the writer, the Rev. H. T. Morgan, 
whose social work and many activities were founded, as were those of 
the Port Royal community, upon an inner and unseen life of devotion 
and prayer. Mr. Morgan made a special study of Port Royal, and his 
library on this subject—which he finally presented to Keble College, 
Oxford—was probably the most complete in the country. We can 
heartily recommend this book to any who wish to gain, within a small 
compass, an insight into the spiritual thought of Port Royal, as well as 
for its sympathetic study of Mére Angélique. ¢ 


* * * 


We must note the republication in English of Gogol’s famous novel, 
“ Dead Souls ”’ (T. Fisher Unwin, price 6s.). The republication of the 
old translation, which was out of print, was suggested and is welcomed 
by Mr. Stephen Graham, who writes a valuable little introduction to 
the new edition. The book is the ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ of Russian literature, 
but is deeper and more comprehensive. A great and a humorous novel, 
its appeal, as Mr. Graham says, is world-wide. The character of 
Tchitchikoff is famous, and it has been said that each one of us possesses 
a little of the personality of this sublime rogue. It moreover shows, as 
so much Russian literature shows, the profound influence of Dickens. 


MODERN TREATIES OF PEACE. _ i 
£ 


| DISCLAIM all idea of joining in the speculations now com 

as to the terms of the peace at the close of this war. I Rave 
in view mainly the past, though the facts here epitomised may be 
of use as guides or, still oftener, as warnings for the future. It 
may seem doubtful whether there is, or can be, unity in such 
a wide and indefinite theme as treaties of peace. Each of them, 
it may be thought, stands by itself; nothing can profitably be said 
as to such treaties in general. No doubt they vary according to 
the age in which they are concluded, the race, degree of civilisation, 
and the moral standards of the parties to them. Certainly, if I 
were to attempt to range over the whole field of history, I should 
be able to name few, if any, features common to them all. But, 
confining the inquiry chiefly to modern treaties, I think that certain 
broad facts emerge; of the nature for the most part of tendencies 
and subject to exceptions, it is true, but tendencies distinct and 
unmistakable. 

One fact is fairly clear; it may seem a platitude, but it has conse- 
quences apt to be overlooked: the characters of treaties are mainly 
determined by the issues or results of the wars which they close, 
and the manner in which they have been waged. A 
further circumstance may affect the definitive treaty of peace; 
if the victors are allies with interests divided or divisible, 
the terms are pretty sure by skilful diplomacy to be made 
more favourable to the vanquished than if there were only one 
conqueror.* If the struggle has ended in the decisive victory of 
one of the belligerents, the treaty will record that fact; if it has been 
pursued with brutality and cruelty, brutality and cruelty will pro- 
bably characterise the terms of the treaty; the conqueror will 
seek to impose harsh terms on the vanquished. I might 
go so far as to say that treaties of peace are the true and 
durable records of military results; probably equitable, if those 


*It was a favourite expedient of Louis XIV., in negotiating terms of peace. 
to divide his antagonists. We all know the skill with which Talleyrand played 
upon the diverse interests of the Allies in 1815. In 1856 Baron Britinnow 
achieved no small success at the Conference of Paris by like means; and the 
proceedings at the great Conference or Congress of | the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries show the use of the same methods with like results. 
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results have been indecisive, generally ruthless if they have ended 
after large sacrifices in complete victory to one of the belligerents. 
For, after reading of late many such treaties, I am struck by the 
absence in the majority of them of all signs of chivalry, forbear- 
ance, or generosity to the vanquished. They almost all indicate a 
desire to use force to the utmost limit; the diplomatist continues, 
sometimes with less mercy, the work of the soldier; so that most 
treaties of peace are the completion or aggravation of crimes. 
Rarely do they seem to be the work of statesmen who, for the sake 
of durable harmony, are willing to sacrifice passing advantages. 
The Romans distinguished between the feedus iniquum and the 
foedus equum; and the old books make much of this distinction, 
i.e., in modern language between treaties which confer reciprocal 
advantages and those which donot. Broadly stated, every modern 
treaty of peace, not the sequel toa drawn battle, is a feedus iniquum. 
If there is an exception, it is to be found in a treaty of peace formally 
closing a long war with uncertain military results, or a war in 
which the conqueror has succeeded with ease. No war in modern 
times accomplished so much with so little loss of blood or treasure 
as that between the United States and Spain. There were no 
great battles on land or sea. The loss of life was not so serious 
as in some railway accidents and in many shipwrecks. The victors 
acquired large territory almost without striking a blow; and the 
fact is reflected in the Treaty of Paris of December roth, 1898, 
between the two countries. No modern treaty exhibits greater 
forbearance. The United States did not annex Cuba. They 
acquired the Phillipine Islands, Porto Rico, and certain other 
islands. But they paid for the acquisition 20,000,000 dollars. 
They did not follow the modern practice of exacting an 
indemnity from the vanquished; they expressly relinquished 
all claims thereto. Perhaps I ought to put in the same 
category the peace of Pretoria; a remarkable instance of wise for- 
bearance, considering the fact that the war cost England some 
two hundred and fifty millions sterling and thousands of casualties. 

I ought to add, as a further qualification to what is above stated, 
that treaties of peace prove that nations differ much as to the 
manner in which they use their power as victors; some show to 
more advantage than others. Desiring to be a faithful exponent 
of international law and its history, I am little inclined to single 
out any one nation as specially ruthless in exacting terms of 
peace. No nations are in this respect wholly free from reproach. 
Most of them when victorious have driven as hard terms 
as they could press upon the foe. But this much one may 
say that, with the exception of those treaties terminating wars 
in which Prussia was unsuccessful, no nation has so consistently 
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from the days of the Great Elector pressed her demands on the 
conclusion of peace as she has done. Sweden, Poland, 
Austria, Denmark, several of the smaller States of Germany, and 
France have each in turn suffered. The history of her treaties, from 
that of Oliva, is the history of absorption of the territories of her 
neighbours. She gained territory by the treaty of Utrecht, though 
less than she desired. In her war with Austria in the seventeenth 
century she acquired Silesia. More than any of the Allies in 1815 
she pressed upon France; and, but for the resistance of England, she 
would then have absorbed Saxony, even as she absorbed the Rhine 
provinces. One cannot help remembering the fact that there was 
a difficulty, after the seizure of Paris of 1815, in preventing Blucher 
from blowing up the bridge of Jena. If Gneisenau had had his 
way he would have shot Napoleon.* Prussia drove hard terms 
with defeated Denmark in 1864. In 1866 she acquired Hesse and 
Hanover, and did her best to acquire Saxony also. Necessity 
justified this course—the plea is old. These Governments had 
““ appealed to the decision of war for themselves and their countries. 
““ This decision, according to God’s decree, has been against them. 
** Political necessity obliges us not to restore to them the power of 
“*Government.’’+ 

By the treaty of Frankfurt Prussia acquired for the Rezch, of 
which she was the ruling member, Alsace and part of Lorraine, and 
she set an example of a new departure by imposing upon prostrate 
France an indemnity of an unparallelled amount.{ I am not 
criticising this policy or forgetting that in some of the wars which 
ended in conquest Prussia had legality on her side, and that her 


* Wellington opposed the levying of a fine of 44,000,000 upon Paris, and the 
destruction of the Austerlitz column. He put an English sentinel on the Jena 
Bridge to protect it.—(Brailmont, Histoire du Duc de Wellington, I1., 464.) 

+ Message to the Zandtag, August 16th, 1866. 

t+ Professor Smyth, who uses strong language about Frederick the Great in his 
admirable, though now forgotten, lectures on European history (X XIX.) and refers 
to him as this ‘‘common robber,” quotes a letter written to the husband of Maria 
Theresa, whom he was about to deprive of Silesia: ‘‘My heart has no share in 
the mischief which my hand is doing to your Court.” It was the same monarch 
who said: “Do not, my lord, talk to me of magnanimity ; a prince ought first to 
consult his own interests.” 

Some German historians and publicists have written with a certain asperity as to 
this policy: “‘Um die Rechtsfrage in ihren einzelheiten ktimmerte er (Friedrich) 
sich nicht.”’—(Zmmig, 303.) I may quote Gentz, himself at one time in the 
Prussian service: “‘ Progressive aggrandisement became, in a certain degree, the 
constant political maxim of Prussia, as the only means of maintaining her influence 
and rule of self-preservation.” 

Here are Thiers’s words on the subject :— 

‘Vous Prussiens, du Grand Electeur au Roi actuel, vous n’avez vecu qu’en 
prenant quelque chose 4 quelqu’un. Vous étiez quinze cent mille du temps du 
Grand Electeur. Un demi-siécle aprés, vous étes portés par le Grand Frédéric 
a dix ou douze millions de sujets; vous atteignez dix-huit 4 dix-neuf millions 
en 1815; dans ces six derniéres années, vous avez passé de vingt 4 trente millions, 
et aujourd’hui de trente a quarante millions, car la Confédération du Nord ne 
sera qu’un composé de préfectures sous votre Roi.”—Thiers, Motes e¢ Souvenirs, 
—v78. 
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territories were until recent times scattered. This policy might, 
as some of her historians assert, not be a sign of her voracity and 
appetite, but of the virile vigour of the race, the foresight of her 
rulers, and her position as leader in the movement towards German 
unity. I am merely attesting facts on the face of the chief treaties 
to which she has been a party. 

Some striking differences are to be noted between ancient and 
modern treaties of peace. The latter at first might seem much the 
more humane. The typical Roman treaty of peace, technically 
described as deditio, was merciless.* The conqueror acquired 
everything belonging to the conquered State, private as well as 
public property, and the entire population was liable to be sold 
into slavery. According to the formula preserved by Livy, the 
vanquished surrendered themselves, their arms, their temples, their 
cities, their territories, and their gods. In practice this harshness. 
was mitigated; but from time to time it was exercised, and 
the old theory was never abandoned. According to the feudal con- 
ception of the State, the property, public and private—certainly 
private lands, if not movables—became the property of the con- 
queror; though no doubt this was not often carried out. But 
neither in theory nor in fact in these days and for some centuries 
has this view been entertained. No medern treaty of peace declares. 
the lands of the subjects of the conquered State to be forfeited. 
Some expressly confirm them in their rights. But the changes are 
less humane than they would at first blush seem. Of later years, 
the difference, so much to the honour of modern times, has. 
in effect been diminished by the imposing of heavy indemnities 
to be paid by the subjects of the conquered. 

I note a second difference. A modern treaty of peace is 
necessarily much more complex than earlier treaties of the same 
class. War in these days severs so many arteries and veins; the 
diplomatist must stanch so many gaping wounds if they are not 
to continue to bleed. Contracts between private persons have 
been annulled or suspended. Ships may have been seized but 
not condemned. Treaties or conventions, except those specially 
providing for a state of war, are annulled. Private as well as 
diplomatic intercourse has ceased. The instrument of settlement 
must provide for the new order of things. And when annexation 
of the territory of one State takes place, provision must be made 
for a multitude of matters which once were neglected and might 
be so, with no great harm. Thus provision must be made for an 
exact demarcation of the new frontier line; for the withdrawal 
within a fixed period of inhabitants who wish to depart with their 


* The technical expression was ‘“‘se in fidem et deditionem tradere.’’—Liv. 
=38 50.27. 
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property from the districts which have changed hands; for the 
transfer of part of the public debt fixed according to population or 
otherwise; for the transfer of archives or titles to property; for 
the payment of pensions charged by the old Government on the 
revenue; for the evacuation of territory; for the surrender of 
prisoners of war; for the purchase of railways; for a score of other 
matters, the majority of which were not provided for in earlier 
treaties of peace. The complexity is still greater if, as is the case 
with many treaties, several States with conflicting interests are 
parties thereto, or if a settlement is effected by means of several 
treaties. At the close of the Crimean War in 1856 a whole group 
of treaties, conventions, or declarations were entered into. The 
final ‘‘ act’’ of the treaties of Vienna in 1815 consisted of sixteen 
Actes annexed to the Acte général; that is, treaties, conventions, 
declarations, réglements, some of them of great complexity. The 
process of liquidation may go on for years after the treaty of peace 
has been signed. 

There cannot fail to be one notable difference between any treaty 
terminating this war and treaties of peace concluded in past times. 
Hitherto Colonies have been passive subjects of the Mother State; 
they were not consulted in negotiating the treaties forming the 
basis of our Colonial Empire. That cannot again be. The 
Dominions which have taken their part in the struggle must have 
their say in the settlement. It may mark their coming of age 
politically. 

One of the principal subjects of modern treaties is the provision 
for the payment of an indemnity by the defeated belligerent. Toa 
statesman such as Burke, with his veneration for what he conceived 
to be the rules of public law, it seemed an objectionable innovation. 
Discussing the subject of the rights of a conqueror in his 
‘““ Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,’’* he remarks: 
‘The principle laid down by Mr. Fox is this: ‘ That every State, 
*** on the conclusion of a war, has a right to avail itself of its con- 
““* quests towards indemnification.’ This principle (true or false) 
‘‘ is totally contrary toa policy which this country has pursued with 
‘* France at various periods, particularly at the Treaty of Ryswick, 
‘*in the last century, and at the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in this. 
‘‘ Whatever the merits of his rule may be in the eyes of neutral 
“* judges, it is a rule which no statesman before him ever laid down 
‘‘in favour of the adverse party with whom he was to negotiate. 
“The adverse party himself may safely be trusted to take care of 
“‘his own aggrandisement.”’ These are nobler—I am inclined to 
believe wiser—principles than those which to-day prevail. The 
prospect of imposing an indemnity is held constantly before 


* Works VII., p. 249. 
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belligerents while war is going on. It is sometimes a lure to 
engaging in war, or it diminishes the deterrent force of expense. 
At all events, the practice has become common. Three forms of 
it are to be found: (1) An indemnity in the strict legal sense— that 
is, complete reimbursement of the expenses to which the victorious 
State has been put. An example of this is to be found in the Treaty 
of Vienna (October 30th, 1864), to which Prussia, Austria, and 
Denmark were parties (Article XII.), and in the Treaty of Prague 
terminating the war between Prussia and Austria (Article XI.). 
Perhaps we may put in this category the provision in Article IV. 
of the Treaty of Paris of November 2oth, 1815: ‘La partie 
‘“nécuniaire de l’indemnité 4 fournir par la France aux puissances. 
‘‘alliées est fixée & la somme de sept cent millions de francs ’”’ 
—(428,000,000)—not an excessive sum. A second variety con- 
sists of an indemnity coupled with a reasonable fine. I take as 
an example the Treaty of Lhassa (September 17th, 1904), between 
our Government and that of Thibet. The third type is the 
exacting of a sum quite irrespective of the costs of the war, 
so large as to be likely to impoverish the payer, to disable him 
from making preparations for a renewal of hostilities, and to enrich 
the receiver; a sum measured by the resources of the conquered 
country. In diplomatic language it is termed an indemnity ; it has 
in fact no relation to that definite legal conception; it is in strict- 
ness one of the many forms of booty, and not the less so because it 
is taken in cash, not in kind, and is collected after the war instead 
of during its progress. 

So far there have been few examples of this policy, or this variety 
of so-called indemnity. Even the Napoleonic wars, with all their 
excesses, afford few examples of it. The classical instance is to be 
found in the Treaty of Frankfurt, which imposed, in addition to the 
very large sums levied by way of requisitions and fines upon the 
communal or other local authorities, a so-called indemnity of 
five milliards. Originally Bismarck demanded six, which he 
consented to reduce to five. No reasonable estimate brought the 
outlay to much more than three milliards.* The difference was 
plunder. 

I note a further peculiarity of modern treaties of peace. The 
introduction into them of an amnesty clause, couched in wide terms, 
is one of the great improvements in the public law of Europe; there 
is to be no vendetta, public or private; the past and its misdeeds 
and wrongs are to be buried; the combatants are to start afresh. 

*“ Aux dépenses de guerre qui s’élevaient déja 4 2 milliards, il fallait ajouter 
les frais pour le rétablissement du matériel, les indemnités aux nationaux expulsés 
de France, aux armateurs et aux marins des navires capturés. les dépenses 
occasionnées par l’entretien des nombreux prisonniers francais, les indemnités dues 


aux blessés, veuves, orphelins allemands. Tout ce surplus était evalué a 3 
milliards.”—Mai, Ze Traité de Frankfort, 16s. 
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From some recent treaties an amnesty article is omitted. I do not 
however, doubt that in its absence immunity from punishment for 
acts done in the prosecution of war is implied. Even in its widest 
terms now known an amnesty does not give immunity to all acts 
of violence and crimes, or to those which are only remotely con- 
nected with the war. There have been instances, and they may 
recur, in which there has been express exclusion from amnesty of 
persons guilty of certain offences. Three examples occur to me, and, 
as they may have interest in the future, I quote them. When hos- 
tilities between the English Government and the Boer Government 
ended in 1881, and peace was concluded, some persons were 
excepted from the amnesty. The Commissioners who were to 
negotiate the terms of peace were instructed by our Government to 
promise that there was to be no molestation for political opinion, 
and that a complete amnesty was to be accorded to those who had 
taken part in the war, and that from this were to be excluded “‘ only 
** persons who had committed, or are directly responsible for, acts 
*“contrary to the rules of civilised warfare.’’ The Boer generals 
assented to these terms, and certain persons were put on their trial.* 

The second example is to be found in the peace of Pretoria, which 
terminated the Boer War in 1902. Article IV. runs: ‘‘ No proceed- 
‘‘ ings, civil or criminal, will be taken against any of the burghers 
‘“so surrendering or so returning for any acts in connection with 
“‘the prosecution of the war. The benefit of this clause will not 
‘“extend to certain acts contrary to the usage of war which have 
“been notified by the Commander-in-Chief to the Boer generals, 
‘*and which shall be tried by court-martial immediately after the ~ 
*“close of hostilities.’’ A still later example of a qualified amnesty 
is found in the treaty of peace between Italy and Turkey in 1912 
(Article [V.), which specially excepts persons who have committed 
*‘crimes of common law.’’ My hope would be that such excep- 
tions will multiply. Conventions regulating the usage of war will 
continue to be as useless as some of them have proved to-day if 
hideous crimes pass unpunished or are deliberately and publicly 
pardoned. 

I turn to some of the many defects or shortcomings in modern 
treaties of peace. In the history of diplomacy some four or five 
treaties stand out conspicuously from others as the close of old 
epochs, the beginning of new. The first of these is the Treaty of 
Westphalia. With it began the history of modern Europe. Then 
closed the struggle for supremacy of Spain. Then, too, Germany 
received a constitution, imperfect, it is true. The independence of 
Switzerland was then recognised. Then ended the religious wars 


* They were acquitted. The evidence against them, I am credibly informed, was 
consistent with a verdict of ‘‘ Not proven.” 
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which for nearly a century rent Europe. Then, too, ended the 
patrimonial conception of sovereignty.* Future rulers might be 
despots over their countries; they were not owners. Some might 
next name the Treaty of the Pyrenees, which marked the zenith of 
the power of France in her struggle for supremacy, or the Treaty 
of Utrecht, when the power of France was on the downward grade. 
Others might name the Treaty of Carlowitz, the beginning of the 
dissolution, still in progress, of the Ottoman Empire. 

Undoubtedly among the great treaties of the wor!d should rank 
the Treaty or group of Treaties, of Vienna in 1815: “‘L’axe 
‘‘autour duquel a évolué la politique européenne.”’+ Never 
has diplomacy attempted so much, and, on the whole, be it said, so 
successfully. It was reactionary and repressive. It carved out 
Europe with complete indifference to the wishes of the people. 
But, in spite of the faults of this group of treaties, they had “‘ the 
““ undeniable merit of having prepared the world for a more com- 
‘* plete system.”’ ‘‘If ever,’’ to quote the words of Von Gentz, 
‘“the Powers should meet again to establish a political system by 
‘‘which wars of conquest shall be rendered impossible and the 
‘rights of all guaranteed, the Congress of Vienna will not be 
““ without use.”’ 

Here has been a declension. Judged by their handiwork, 
diplomatists of the eighteenth century had a larger outlook than 
their successors at the close of the last or commencement 
of the present century. Those who negotiated the Treaties 
of Ryswick and Utrecht had a reasoned faith. They recog- 
nised that Europe was a political unity. They had a 
theory as to how it was to be maintained. The chief treaties 
of that period were prefaced by words of homage to the principle 
of the balance of power. Each treaty was not regarded as standing 
by itself; it was part of a system; and usually there was a promise 
to maintain the provisions of the early fundamental treaties. It 
is easy to criticise the theory of the balance of power; it is easy to 
show, as M. Sorel has done, that this theory had its supplement 
or counterpart in the theory of equality of spoils; the powerful 
States might prey upon the smaller, provided the robbers shared 
alike. Treaties prefaced by approval of the balance of power were 
compatible with the partition of Poland. They were often intended 
merely to create ‘‘a true strategic equilibrium’’ (Toynbee, 


*The publicists of the eighteenth century spoke of its virtues in rhapsodical 
terms. “ Quelle profondeur,” &c., exclaims Abbé de Mably (Droit Public, 1) ia 
another work (Principes de Négociations, p. 161) Abbé de Mably remarks : “‘ La paix 
de Westphalie est la negociation la plus belle, la plus savante, et la plus profonde 
qui ait encore été faite parmi les hommes.” 

t Ablin, Les Grands Traités Politiques, p. 1. 
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““ Nationality and the War,”’ p. 54) or to carry out the “‘ rounding 
“ off system,”’ fatal to weak neighbours.* But diplomatists had 
a common theory of political action, and there was at least an 
attempt to look beyond the dispute of the hour, to regard Europe 
as a whole, and frame enduring settlements. One is tempted in 
reading the treaties of the eighteenth century to ask: ‘‘ Shall we 
““ever again have that larger and common policy ?”’ 

The very ideal of unity seems gone. Modern treaties rarely 
show any perception of common interests of a general society or 
family of nations. Each State, or group of States, makes the best 
terms for itself. There is no Europe as a political unit. Count 
Beust’s famous saying as to one treaty, ‘‘I do not see Europe 
“in it,’? is true of almost all treaties. Then, too, there is no 
background or general body of doctrine, there are no principles of 
public law of Europe to which in negotiations the weaker party can 
appeal with certainty that the principles will be admitted, even if 
the particular application is disputed. The phrase, ‘‘ public law 
“of Europe,’’ an expression much used in the old books, was 
perhaps sometimes only an imposing name without much reality 
underlying it. It had a distinct meaning only with respect to 
Germany; it signified the body of law, chiefly contained in the 
Peace of Westphalia, regulating the relations of the various 
members of the Empire. Its meaning otherwise was no doubt 
somewhat vague. But it enshrined an ideal; there was to be a 
state of enduring equilibrium, a condition of Europe in which all 
States, great or small, were permitted to live, and certain 
fundamental treaties were to be respected. Only three times 
in the history of Europe have the nations of Europe attempted 
to rise to the height of their opportunities: when they concluded 
the Peace of Westphalia; when they attempted to reconstruct 
Europe in 1815; and when they sought in 1878 to settle in the 
Near East the many outstanding questions menacing the peace of 
the world. The latest of these attempts showed, I am inclined 
to think, the least foresight and was the least successful. 

I note a further defect. Many treaties—at all events those 
involving annexation—are in flat contradiction to principles which 
have in these days obtained wide acceptance. That large masses 
of people should be free to determine their fate; that they should 
not be dealt with as if they were slaves or cattle—all that 
has become a commonplace. The declaration of 1789, ‘“‘le 
‘‘ principe de toute souveraineté réside essentiellement dans 
‘“la nation,’’ would be disputed by few; it is no longer revolu- 
tionary doctrine; it is part of the common creed of civilisation. 


* See Rotteck und Welcker, Staatslexicon, in article ‘‘ Gleichgewicht” as to the 
“* Arrondirungssystem.” 
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This principle is forgotten or disregarded when modern States 
settle their frontiers. Strategic or military considerations, or the 
desire to acquire rich territory, are the usual determinants. I state 
the same facts in another form when I say that, while the principle 
of nationality is everywhere nominally recognised, while it is 
universally agreed that arrangements which ignore it are frail and 
precarious, it is rare that this counts for much in the actual settle- 
ments at the close of wars. So many of them seem either the 
terms extracted by duress or the hasty agreements patched up 
between those who think only of the exigencies of the hour. In 
peace time statesmen acknowledge modern maxims, and among 
them that which I have quoted; in times of war, and at its 
close, they cling to the old régime and the maxim “‘ La force 
‘“ prime droit,’’ with the result that the boundaries of States do 
not correspond to those of nations, and that communities, different 
in race, language, and traditions, are linked uncongenially. And 
if the principle of nationality were recognised in treaties of peace, 
would there necessarily be an improvement? Might not ‘‘ Cabinet 
‘“wars’’ of the past be replaced by peoples’ wars, with the 
result that passions would be embittered to a degree barely possible 
in, say, the eighteenth century, when Bavaria and Saxony, for 
example, as often as not fought on the side of France?* If 
there is to be this glorification of national character, is it not 
likely, as Eucken predicts, that the unfairness and bitterness 
formerly produced by the inter-religious conflicts may experience 
a revival on the basis of nationalism? May there not be ‘‘a state 
‘‘of mutual repulsion and hostility amongst the different peoples’? ? 

The world seems to have moved back. There are new 
perils without new safeguards—at all events, those provided by 
treaties of peace. There is the conflict between the desire for 
territorial expansion and large empires and the aspirations of 
nationalities leading to political Particularism. There is the 
exaltation of the State as an end in itself, and not as a stage in 
the development of a higher organisation embracing several States, 
and, one far-off day, perhaps embracing all. There is the importa- 
tion of the racial element into political relations, with a revival of 
feelings not unlike what existed when ‘‘enemy’”’ and “‘alien”’ 
were synonymous. The growth of industrialism, which promised 
peace, has brought with it envy and jealousy: States need to be 
““ protected ’’ against each other, as if international trade were nota 
benefit to all concerned, but a victory to some and an injury to 


* Vauvenargues, who had served in these wars, said with some truth: ‘“‘ La guerre 
se fait aujourd’hui entre les peuples de l’Europe si humainement, si habilement, 
et avec si peu de profit, qu’on peut la comparer, sans paradoxe, oux procés de 


particuliers, oi les frais emportent le fonds, et ot l’on agi moins par force que 
par ruse.” 
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others. While science and literature and art are becoming cos- 
mopolitan; while capital and labour observe no frontier lines, 
political Particularism tends to be more pronounced. We look in 
vain for constructive treaties of peace; those which form new ties. 
between countries and uproot the causes of war. To do this not only 
should they renew severed engagements, they should provide for 
the open discussion and pacific settlement of future difficulties, for 
partial disarmament—the real test of a sincere peace—and for 
common action as to matters of interest to both nations. Modern 
treaties of peace are so often of the nature of truces. It is no 
wonder if they rarely fulfil the expectations of the victors, if 
arrangements which they seek to establish are seldom durable, 
and if treaties are in truth written in water. Generally framed 
with reference. to passing exigencies and in order to obtain 
the maximum of advantages to the conqueror, they are monuments 
of the limited foresight of diplomacy. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 


THE COMING TAXATION. 


ITHIN the next few months the body of the nation will begin 

to realise the magnitude of the financial burden involved in 

the two-fold obligation of equipping and maintaining vast forces 
for Continental warfare and home defence, while making great and 
growing contributions to the resources of our Allies and our 
Dominions. The pressure of that burden has hitherto been light. 
For the most part the war has been financed during its first year by 
borrowing and applying to military purposes large quantities of 
fluid capital in the possession of bankers and well-to-do investors, 
who, having no equally secure and profitable use immediately 
available, were glad to lend it to the Government at a high rate of 
interest. This money was in large part drawn from the resources 
ordinarily employed in financing those business operations at home 
or abroad, which had been suspended by the disturbances of the war 
itself. Great sums commonly applied by bankers to finance bill- 
brokers, discount houses, and the Stock Exchange in this country, 
supplemented by much capital employed in various foreign 
countries in financing international commerce, were rapidly 
mobilised for the purchase of Treasury Bills and for other forms of 
temporary aid to the war finance. Out of this bank money and the 
credit built upon it a large proportion of the early expenditure upon 
the war has been defrayed. The contributions from these sources 
to the war finance have imposed no painful burden upon those who 
have provided them. The banking industry is not depressed, 
either in present profits or in future prospects. Nor can it be said 
that the large amount furnished by the rank and file of the investing 
public, the well-to-do classes, to the two great War Loans has 
involved any painful sacrifice. The great bulk of these new 
savings represented the usual excess of income over conventional 
expenditure, which, deprived of its ordinary channels of investment, 
gladly flowed into the coffers of the State. Although the goods 
and services which constitute our real income must have been 
reduced by the removal of some three millions of our able-bodied 
males from productive employment into military service, and by 
other dislocations of commerce and industry attributable to the war, 
it is likely that the general rise of prices and of wage-rates has left 
the money income of the nation unreduced. It is even possible that 
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a number of sudden and relatively large changes in the distribution 
of that money income may have stimulated saving and assisted the 
War Loans. For war-profits and war-bonuses on wages, where 
they were not absorbed in rising prices, are of the nature of wind- 
falls not needed to maintain the customary standard of expenditure, 
and therefore easily available for secure and profitable lending. 
Those who have lost in profit or in employment by the war must 
economise perforce, and those who have gained can afford to lend 
their gains on liberal terms to their country. 

Under such conditions the Government yielded to the temptation 
to finance the opening period of the war as much as possible by 
borrowing and as little as possible by additional taxation. Towards 
the war expenses for the current year, for which the most conserva- 
tive estimate would be 1,000 million pounds, the war taxation, 
so far authorised, contributes some sixty-five millions, a far lower 
proportion than in any of our former wars. The plea, upon which 
all wholesale precedents have been disregarded, has been the 
alleged desirability of exhausting the resources of voluntary appeal 
before bringing to bear the compulsory powers of taxation. This 
plea, however, contravenes alike the dictates of political morality 
and of sound national finance. It is of paramount importance that 
a nation engaged upon the serious business of war shall have the 
’ full meaning and responsibility of that business continuously kept 
before the mind of all its citizens. Experience shows that the heavy 
toll of life ‘demanded by the most devastating war does not of itself 
suffice to secure this object. This is especially the case in a country 
which is not subjected to the direct physical devastation of war. I 
may cite here the high argument which Mr. Gladstone addressed to 
the House of Commons in support of his demand for a large 
immediate contribution from taxation towards the cost of the 
Crimean War :— 


‘The expenses of a war are the moral check which it has 
pleased the Almighty to impose upon the ambition and the lust 
of conquest that are inherent in so many nations. There is pomp 
and circumstance; there is glory and excitement about war which, 
notwithstanding the miseries it entails, invests it with charms in 
the eyes of the community, and tends to blind men to those evils 
to a fearful and dangerous degree. The necessity of meeting 
from year to year the expenditure which it entails is a salutary 
and wholesome check, making them feel what they are about, 
and making them measure the cost of the benefit upon which they 
may calculate. It is by these measures that they may be led 
and brought to address themselves to a war policy as rational and 
intelligent beings, and may be induced to keep their eye well fixed 
both upon the necessity of the war into which they are about 
to enter, and their determination of availing themselves of the first 
and earliest prospects of concluding an honorable peace.’’ 
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It may, of course, be rightly urged that, in the case of every justand 
necessary war, posterity, and not the living generation alone, is the 
gainer, and may reasonably be expected to help in bearing a cost 
which falls lighter by this wider distribution over time. But this 
can only be taken as a qualification of the primary obligation, 
which holds of a public as of a private personality, to meet excep- 
tional as well as normal expenses as much as possible out of current 
income, and not to load those who come after us with a heavy 
burden of indebtedness in incurring which they have not been 
consenting parties. For one generation to decide arbitrarily how a 
future generation shall dispose of a large percentage of its income 
is a palpable breach of the first principle of popular self- 
government. 

It is also bad finance. Many persons seem to be subject to the 
delusion that borrowing places at the disposal of the Government 
the wealth of the future for the conduct of the war, thus tapping 
sources not available through process of taxation. This, of course, 
is false. Except to the extent that loans may be taken up by 
foreigners, the same fund of actual wealth is available for war 
purposes whether it be invested in a voluntary war loan or taken by 
taxation. That fund is the surplus current product of national 
industry after the subsistence of the civil population is provided for. 
That is the theoretic maximum war fund, and the issue as between 
loans and taxation is one as to ways and means of tapping it. To try 
to take the whole of what was wanted by taxation would be resented 
as confiscatory, and as obviously prejudicial to the future conduct of 
business. On the other hand, to take the great bulk of what is 
wanted by borrowing at high interest means making the present 
and the next generation pay dear for much that it could legitimately 
get for nothing. There exists, it may well be admitted, no fixed 
tule for the equitable settlement of the proportion between borrowing 
and taxing, nor is it my intention here to endeavour to discover one. 
It must suffice to point out that by general admission we have erred 
upon the side of under-taxation, and that this error ought to and 
must be repaired in the near future. 

The experimental psychology of saving makes it evident that the 
lure of loan interest, supported by general patriotic appeals, cannot 
suffice to effect radical reductions in the customary standards of 
class living. In other words, there are large sums of wealth which 
it is necessary for the State to take from private citizens for the 
supreme service of the war, and which can only be taken by 
taxation. It is hardly worth while entering into close computation 
as to the size of the deficit which will remain to be filled up after 
the yield of the great War Loan is fully realised. For, as the war 
proceeds, it becomes more evident that its effective conduct will 
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require us to stretch every sinew of finance to its utmost tenseness. 
The question for Mr. McKenna in the autumn will, therefore, be: 
““ By what process of taxation can I get the largest sum of money 
““for the further maintenance of the protracted struggle in ways 
“‘ which do not impair the national efficiency and productivity ?”’ 
To meet this demand all the principles and accepted practices 
of taxation, as well as the various novel proposals which 
are coming up, must be subjected to close scrutiny. So compre- 
hensive a survey is not here possible. There are, however, two 
issues of paramount importance which are already beginning to 
claim public attention, one relating to the broadening of the basis 
of taxation in an emergency Budget, the other to a proposal to 
apply direct taxation to the working classes by lowering the 
exemption limit for the income-tax. 

A large number of proposals have been put forward by deputa- 
tions to Mr. McKenna and in the public Press for the taxation of 
specific classes of commodities. Three distinguishable, though 
related, objects underlie most of these proposals, viz., the provision 
of revenue, the enforcement of economy, and the reduction of our 
national dependence upon import trade. 

The great importance assigned to the last consideration makes it 
convenient first to give attention to the proposal to put a heavy tariff 
upon certain classes of imports. The large and growing excess of 
imports over exports, chiefly due to the enormous purchases abroad 
of foodstuffs, munitions, and other requisites for our fighting forces 
and those of our Allies, is very inadequately represented in the 
published statistics of our foreign trade. For these tables of 
foreign trade do not include under Imports “‘ certain goods which, 
“at the time of their importation, were the property of H.M. 
““Government or the Governments of the Allies,’’ though the 
necessity of paying for these goods is an important factor in the 
financial situation. The following comparative figures for the 
export and import trade of the country, during the first six months 
of 1915 and 1914 respectively, is, therefore, only an incomplete 
index to the actual course of trade :-— 


IQI4. IQI5. 
4 se 

Import Values ... aut 2. 375,903,000 */ 7... 420; 104,000 

Export Values ... so sees 255;459,000%. ..3:) 383}623,000 


The growth of imports, amounting to 14 per cent., is due chiefly 
to the increased quantities of foods, tobacco, hides and leather, 
flax, hemp, and iron ore, brought into this country at enhanced 
prices from America. Foods show an increase of 35 per cent., raw 
materials of 13$ per cent., while manufactured goods decline to the 
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extent of 13} per cent. Our export trade during the same period 
shows a fall of 28 per cent., due mainly to reduced exports of cotton 
goods, machinery, iron and steel products, and coal. 

In other words, the excess of imports, which last year amounted 
to 120 millions on the half-year’s trade, has this year risen to 246 
millions, or more than double the amount. Should that proportion 
hold for the entire year (and the figures for the last few months 
show an ever widening gap between imports and exports), the 
excess for the year must be taken at not less than 500 millions. I 
to that be added the unknown sum of our obligations for imporis 
into the allied countries we realise the magnitude of the problem 
of our foreign trade. 

Now, in ordinary years the balance is maintained by the fact that 
the large amount of interest upon our foreign investments comes in 
as imports demanding no payment in exports, while other large 
quantities of import goods are payment for our shipping, insurance, 
and other financial services rendered to the outside commercial 
world. But these ‘‘ unseen exports,’’ as they are sometimes termed, 
must be reduced by war. Even if the interference with shipping were 
compensated fully by higher freights, the other services for which 
we receive payment in imports must be greatly reduced. Sir L. 
Chiozza-Money’s estimate of 350 millions for the total value of 
imports, due for interest, shipping, &c., must be regarded as a 
liberal one. And yet it leaves a dangerously large deficit in our 
foreign trade, only to be met in one of three ways: By reducing our 
purchases from abroad; by inducing America either to make large 
advances upon credit, or to buy large masses of our securities; or, 
finally, by exposing ourselves to the dangers of a drain of gold. 

Now the precarious situation of our foreign exchange gives a 
certain plausibility to the proposal of a tariff upon imports. It is 
true that the advocates of this course are not agreed whether it is 
revenue they seek or the reduction of our import trade. But 
though these effects are alternative, large revenues involving large 
imports, reduction of imports involving diminished revenue, either 
effect, as Mr. Harold Cox has pointed out, would in itself be 
helpful. A tariff so adjusted in its scale of duties as to exclude 
“‘foreign luxuries,’’? such as motor-cars and jewellery, while 
yielding large revenue from lower taxes upon foreign articles of 
general consumption, might seem to serve both purposes, providing 
money and enforcing economy. But it is only so long as the 
proposal remains in the region of general terms that it seems 
plausible. To set up an elaborate new machinery of customs for the 
swiftly changing circumstances of war-time would be an extremely 
difficult and dangerous experiment. It could, moreover, yield 
little revenue. For, in face of rising food prices, it would be 
politically impracticable to tax cereals or meat or groceries, while 
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the high duties upon other articles would bring in very little money. 
Such a tariff would hardly pay its costs. Most of its advocates, 
indeed, are probably motived more by the desire to seize the oppor- 
tunity for getting into being an instrument which can afterwards be 
used for protective purposes, than by any serious belief in its 
immediate efficacy for war-finance. 

It is, I think, unfortunate that statesmen, impressed by the real 
gravity of the import problem, should have, perhaps unwittingly, 
lent some assistance to the agitation for a tariff by the excessive 
stress they have laid upon the urgency of reducing our consumption 
of foreign goods. The special nature of this appeal has rather 
tended to weaken in the public mind the apprehension of the general 
need for economy. For, while the general duty of economising 
our expenditure is absolutely vital, it is relatively unimportant 
whether that economy takes shape in reduced consumption of 
imported or of home-made goods. The problem of the trade- 
balance is in reality an integral part of the larger problem of making 
both ends meet in our national economy. If I reduce my expendi- 
ture upon home-made goods, whether they be foodstuffs or luxuries, 
I ease the foreign exchange situation almost, if not quite, as surely as 
by reducing my consumption of imported goods. For the foodstuffs 
I no longer consume will displace imported foodstuffs in someone 
else’s consumption, thus reducing the aggregate of imports, while 
the labour employed in producing the home-made luxuries which 
I give up will now be available for increasing the home output, and 
so reducing the importation, of munitions, foods, or other articles 
of utility, or else it will flow into trades manufacturing export 
goods, and so improve the balance of our foreign trade. 

What is required is a general reduction of consumption. That 
reduction will, of course, mainly consist in abstaining from expendi- 
ture on luxuries. But by no means wholly. Superfluous or 
wasteful consumption of the real or conventional necessaries of life 
is a large field for economy. Most of the proposals for specific 
taxation of commodities overstress the importance of certain showy 
luxuries and ignore the hardly less important duty of repressing the 
waste in non-luxuries. It is, no doubt, highly desirable that people 
should spend less in travelling, on drink, tobacco, personal display, 
and amusements. If they will not do this voluntarily, the State 
is entitled to compel them, and to use taxation as its instrument for 
doing so. It would, therefore, be justifiable to impose stamp duties 
upon railway tickets, cinema and theatre tickets, and to increase the 
duties and excise on alcoholic drinks, tobacco, silks, motor oil, and 
to attack in similar detail the various other modes of personal 
luxury. Some would add increased taxation upon tea and sugar, 
regardless of the high physical utility inherent in the latter com- 
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modity. But here again we are confronted with the difficulty and 
expense of the required machinery and with the meticulous 
character of the interferences with trade upon the one hand, 
and standards of personal consumption on the other. 

Granting, as we do, that compulsory economy by process of 
taxation is desirable and necessary, the issue emerges, ‘‘ Should 
‘that taxation take the simpler general form of income and 
‘‘ property taxes, or operate through a number of specific taxes ’’? 
I think that instructed public opinion, realising that it is more 
important to secure a large reduction of consumption than to dictate 
the precise forms that reduction should take, will favour the former 
course. In any case it is admitted that these specific taxes could 
make no large contribution to the deficit to be provided for, and 
that the main body of the necessary revenue will have to be got by 
general taxes upon income and property. Why, then, embarrass 
the situation by attempting to apply two really conflicting methods ? 
In order to reduce the consumption of luxuries and to stop waste 
upon foods and other necessaries, it is far better to remove the 
income which can be applied to such misuse, than to impose fines 
or prohibitions on selected details of bad expenditure. Impose 
upon all who can afford to save the obligation to do so, but leave 
each man free to choose the modes and objects of his personal 
economy. Surely that course is not only sounder economy, but more 
consonant with those principles and practices of personal liberty 
we are struggling to maintain. 

It is generally admitted that ‘‘ war profits’’ are a proper fund 
upon which war taxation may be imposed, and the Government has 
already announced its intention to take large toll of them. If, 
however, the tax is to be fully productive, the term ‘‘ war profit ’’ 
must not be confined to businesses working for war contracts or 
otherwise engaged in producing goods or services directly connected 
with the conduct of the war. Large sections of the engineering, 
shipping, mining, textile, and other trades which are not engaged 
on war work, are reaping great gains from the high level of prices 
and the full employment, due to the fact that other branches of their 
trade are so engaged. Moreover, in many cases where the manu- 
facturing stages have been directly organised for war purposes, 
firms that supply the raw materials or perform subsidiary processes 
are often in a very prosperous condition. Toselect for war taxation 
only the high profits of the businesses directly engaged on war work 
would be alike unjust and inexpedient. Whatever scale is fixed 
for taxing war profits should apply to all businesses whose profits 
have in point of fact risen since the oubreak of war. For it is a 
legitimate presumption that such surplus profits are attributable to 
some action of the war, and even if in certain cases this presumption 
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is untrue, the needs of the State are so great as reasonably to out- 
weigh the claims of private property. The recipients of such 
profits are prima facie in a position to yield them to the public 
without suffering any personal privation by doing so. The 
shipping and shipbuilding, the engineering and munition-making 
firms, the mining and the khaki clothing companies, with the 
merchants and contractors through whom the War Office has con- 
ducted its business, will be able to make a very substantial contribu- 
tion to the needs of the nation. I quote from a recent circular of 
a large firm of steamship owners and brokers language which is 
typical : ‘‘ The shipping industry is experiencing a wave of unprece- 
““dented prosperity, and authorities agree that everything points 
““to a long continuation. Our prospects during the next year will 
““ eclipse everything we have done in the past, and we can promise 
‘that the finances of the company will be kept on sound financial 
““lines.’? From industries thus flourishing on war and war 
expenditure it ought to be possible to draw in extra taxation a 
handsome sum. 
But the general Income Tax and Death Duties will remain the most 
obvious instruments of increased tax revenue. Taxation of inherited 
wealth is recognised in modern times, not only by economists but 
by State financiers, as the best and easiest method of obtaining the 
progressive income needed for the growing needs of the national 
exchequer. But for our particular emergency it is only available 
toa limited extent. Even if we leave out of account the numerous 
estates of men who have died in the service of their country, to 
subject which to increased taxation would be repellent to national 
sentiment, the difficulty of collecting enhanced Death Duties in a 
form immediately serviceable for the requirements of the State is a 
very grave one. Large estates passing at death, and consisting of 
landed property and securities, cannot under present circumstances 
be easily realised so as to pay large taxes in the shape of money. 
If the Government claims a large share of such estates, it will have 
to take 'them in the shape of stocks and shares and other largely 
unrealisable assets, instead of in the purchasing power which it 
needs. This, indeed, is no conclusive argument against raising 
taxation on inherited wealth. It might be a thoroughly sound 
policy for the State, by taking such taxes in the form of securities, 
to become part owner and controller of the great businesses of the 
country. Not only in the present juncture, but in the interests of 
the future, it might be very advantageous for the public to be 
directly and increasingly represented in the conduct of those great 
joint-stock enterprises which are not yet ripe, though ripening, for 
complete public administration. Moreover, by a selection and 
mobilisation of such securities, the State might, even for the urgent 
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needs of war finance, be able to.make improved arrangements with 
America, placing at our disposal larger supplies of the credit which 
we require for our large foreign purchases. 

But, making every allowance for these considerations, it is 
evident that the most important means of raising our tax revenue 
is the Income Tax. Here, however, emerges an issue of grave 
controversy. Shall we increase the yield of Income Tax merely by 
raising, perhaps even doubling, the tax upon existing taxable 
income, or shall we also extend the area of taxation by lowering 
the exemption limit, and bringing within the purview of the tax 
the upper grades of working class income? The Prime Minister 
has recently repeated a clear expression of opinion made before the 
war in favour of this latter course, and we may expect vigorous 
support for the proposal from Liberal as well as from Conservative 
quarters. The conviction, that political responsibility is only made 
real when consciously and directly associated with monetary 
payments for the upkeep of the State, has a particularly powerful 
appeal, reinforced at present by the urgency of the national needs. 
It will probably take practical shape in a proposal to 
reduce the exemption limit from incomes of £160 to incomes of 
4100, or even £75, the tax on the lower levels being collected by 
a stamp or other mode of stoppage out of the weekly payments of 
wages. The opposition to this proposal will be baséd upon the 
following arguments :—In the first place, it will be urged that the 
working classes, as a body, pay in indirect taxes at least as large a 
proportion of their income as do the middle-classes, and that the 
narrow margin of their income beyond the bare physical necessaries 
of life implies that the actual burden of existing taxation falls more 
oppressively upon them than upon the _ better-to-do classes. 
Again, it will be pointed out that, though some groups of workers 
have benefited by the war, the enormous rise of prices in food, fuel, 
and other necessaries, has gravely impaired the standard of living 
among large numbers of working-class families who would fali 
within the lowered tax limit. The present rise in prices of food and 
fuel, estimated at 34 per cent. above the pre-war level in the large 
industrial centres, means a reduction in the average purchasing 
power of wages to the extent of something like one quarter. In 
the face of such a situation it will be difficult to contend that wage- 
earners, with large families to support on 30s. or even £2 a week, 
can reasonably be called upon for any fresh contribution to the 
revenue. It is, of course, contended that large numbers of working 
class families, especially in the North of England, are earning 
greatly enhanced weekly incomes, through higher wage rates, 
war-bonuses, overtime, and full employment for several members 
of the family. In this there is undoubtedly a large element of 
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truth. In the shipbuilding, engineering, and metal trades, and in 
certain other buSinesses engaged on Government work, there is 
probably to be found a fair number of individual workers who are 
taking home week after week more than £3, and there are many 
more families whose aggregate weekly earnings considerably 
exceed that sum. But in interpreting such statements two points 
must be kept in mind. Most of these enlarged incomes are obtained 
by means of large spells of overtime, which cannot be maintained 
week after week, and month after month, so as rightly to be taken 
as a basis for computing the annual income. Again, when we are 
told of working-class families taking home £5 or £6 or even more 
in a single week, the fact is usually ignored that in most cases this 
is the product of the labour of two or more adult males, or is 
assisted by the wages of grown-up daughters who have found it 
convenient to continue living with their parents. In a word, we 
are dealing, not with a single income, but with several incomes, 
which only reach the tax limit when aggregated. 

The case of working-class incomes which are actually above 
the present limit raises no issue, save that of reformed administra- 
tion. There are considerable numbers of highly-skilled mechanics, 
overseers in businesses, resident officials, and farmers who have 
hitherto escaped the income-tax, though their true incomes are 
above the exemption limit. Such incomes ought, without doubt, 
to be brought within the scope of the tax. 

But the proposal to lower the exemption limit and so impose a 
portion of the new war taxation upon the wage-earners is only 
defensible on two assumptions, which need close investigation. 
The first is that the required revenue cannot be obtained out of 
those portions of incomes of the better-to-do classes which are 
‘“surplus’’ in the sense that their removal does not impair the 
efficiency of any economic services rendered by their owners. The 
second is that the working-class incomes which it is proposed to 
tax possess what economists term ‘‘an ability to pay.’’ Now 
these two assumptions are evidently related to one another. Taking 
the second assumption first, it would probably be true that there 
is a certain ability to bear a tax among the smaller working-class 
families whose income exceeds £2 a week. That is to say, some 
moderate contribution could be made without damaging the 
standard of economic efficiency of the worker and his family, pro- 
vided that the family income was expended with a reasonable eye 
to ‘‘ vital values.’’ But in the case of larger families, or of lower 
weekly incomes, it could not safely be assumed (at any rate, while 
the present level of prices holds) that there is any true “‘ ability 
‘to pay.”’ The political utility of bringing home a sense of respon- 
sibility, by means of direct taxation, must clearly be subordinated 
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to the economic disutility of imposing a tax which, by its incidence, 
damages the vital efficiency of the worker or his family. 

There is only one condition on which I should be disposed to 
support such an extension of direct taxation, so long as other 
sources remained unexhausted, viz., that it were applied in substi- 
tution of certain indirect taxation, which, by its present incidence, 
is very burdensome to the poorer working families. The substi- 
tion of a small graduated income-tax on wages yielding more than 
4100, or even £75, a year, for the present breakfast-table 
duties, would certainly be beneficial to the workers as a body. 
For these indirect taxes are particularly vicious in their incidence, 
in that they impose a burden which varies inversely with the size 
of the income, the poorest spending the largest proportion of their 
means upon the taxed articles. 

The validity of the other assumption, viz., that no other income 
with more ability to pay is available, depends, of course, upon the 
magnitude of the revenue required. When Mr. McKenna announces 
that high taxation of “‘ war profits,’? a doubling of the present 
income-tax, with a liberal increase of the super-tax, leave a deficit 
still to be made up, it will be time to canvass closely the ability 
to pay among the wage-earners. Even then it would hardly 
be possible to extract from wages any very large contribution to 
revenue, at a time when we are dealing not with millions or even 
tens of millions, but with hundreds of millions, to fill the voracious 
throat of war. For if we turn to the valuable analysis of official 
wage returns of male workers, compiled two years ago by Mr. 
Sidney Webb for the year 1912, we shall find that the aggregate 
of working-class incomes paid in sums of over 40s. a week forms a 
small proportion of the whole, and that even if the tax limit were 
placed so low as 30s. a week, the taxable income could yield no 
large sum. 


Yearly wages bill (allow- 
ing 5 weeks for short 
time, sickness, involuntary 
holidays, and unemploy- 


Class. ment). 
Men in situations. Numbers Millions f£. 
Below 15s. ats 320,000-—. 4. D-Cnaes« Io 
15s. to 20S. = 640,000— 8 p.c. ... ly 
208. to 25S. -«- 1,600,000—20 p.c. ... 85 
25S. to 30s. .+. 1,680,000—2I p.c. ... 109 
30S. to 35s. ... 1,680,000—2I p.c. ... 128 
35s. to 40s. ei Se 1O40,000——1 3p) Caterer. 92 
40s. to 45s. she 560,000— 7 p.c. ... 564 
Over 455. <5 480,000— 6 p.c. ... 564 
8,000,000—1I00 p.c ... 564 


The sum of the wages of male workers who received more than 
30s. a week works out, according to this table, at 330 millions. The 
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bulk of this, however, would fall below the level, wherever it were 
fixed, say at 20s. or 25s., where the graduation of the tax began. 
So that it could hardly be expected that more than some few 
millions could be gathered in, at considerable expense and with 
a measure of political unpopularity which few Governments would 
care to face. 

The aggregate income of the working classes, large in itself, 
presents no such reservoir for revenue as some politicians fondly 
imagine. Their mistake is largely due to the failure to recognise 
that wages as income is not in part materia with profits, interest, 
or rent. The great bulk of wages is of the nature of a human 
wear-and-tear fund, corresponding, not to the interest of capital, 
but to the sum set aside out of the gross income of a business for 
the upkeep of the fixed capital. Any attempt to encroach upon. 
the subsistence or efficiency wages is as suicidal a policy as would 
be the endeavour to let down the plant, machinery, and other fixed 
capital of a going concern. 

For the maintenance of a protracted war the full efficiency of 
labour is a prime essential, and any foolish fiscal policy which 
might endanger or impair it should be sternly Od gee by all 
patriotic citizens. 


J. A. Hopson. 


HERR CHAMBERLAIN AND THE WAR. 


BOUT four years ago there was vouchsafed to the English- 
reading world a translation of the Grundlagen des 
Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, by Herr Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
of which since its publication in 1899 there had then been sold in 
Germany sixty-thousand copies. It had found in Lord Redesdale 
a thoroughly congenial sponsor, who announced it as “‘ a work of 
‘the highest importance, which at once arrested the attention of 
‘‘ the literary world, and was speedily declared to be one of the 
‘masterpieces of the century.’’ Lord Redesdale, perhaps 
advisedly, did not mention that the principal panegyrist of the 
book had been the Kaiser, who was the first to detect its high 
importance. But he was quite entitled to represent the book as 
a general German success; for though a few specialists had treated 
it with something like contempt, the Fatherland had given it a 
general welcome which certified its kinship with the German spirit. 
Herr Chamberlain had transcended the misfortune of his English 
birth by writing German with the ‘‘ eloquence’’ which, since 
Treitschke, has passed for the highest quality in German prose. 
That his book begged every question it raised; that it reduced the 
vast complexity of human history to a matter of simple race 
qualities, a classification of ‘‘ Teutonic’’ and ‘‘ anti-Teutonic ”’ 
sheep and goats; and that it hazarded in every chapter assertions 
which it would have taken a year’s scientific research rationally 
to settle, were not common grounds for hostile criticism of the 
book in the Germany of these days. They were its highest 
recommendations. Violence of assertion has become the ideal of 
propaganda as of policy in the nation for which scientific patience 
was once the ideal in the work of the social as of the natural 
sciences. 

The vogue of Herr Chamberlain’s book is, in short, one of the 
measures of the demoralisation of the German intelligence by the 
religion of Macht. For any careful and dispassionate student it 
is a product of what may be termed the higher charlatanism, the 
facile and volublé production of an endless sequence of incoherent 
generalisations, reducible to no law, and seeking no ultimate 
voucher higher than prejudice. Among the English-speaking 
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peoples Lord Redesdale’s acclamation has not secured for the 
book any such acceptance as it had in Germany. And yet it 
appealed to British hardly less than to German prejudice. Herr 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Teutons’’ are not the mere members of the 
Teutonic-speaking races. He is good enough to say that “‘ the 
“Celt? is ‘‘ manifestly only distantly connected with the Greco- 
‘““Ttalians,’’? ‘“‘ while he is intimately related to the Germanic 
‘“peoples.’? Elsewhere Herr Chamberlain denies that there was 
any inner identity between Greeks and Romans; his method being 
alternately to diagnose fundamental diversity where any two races 
have a divergent political history, and fundamental kinship where 
they show any tendency to take the same course in the same 
circumstances. Thus for him Abailard, who has been the butt of 
so many Teutonic reflections on the French and “Latin” 
character, is of the right stock, inasmuch as he was philosophically 
critical of dogma. He “betrays the specifically Germanic 
‘“ character; I do not say German, but Germanic, character.’’ 

The ‘‘anti-Teutonic’’ element in things is the ‘‘ South- 
“* European.’’ Herr Chamberlain, it is true, sees in the dominating 
Roman one of the great civilising forces of the world. As a 
Kaiser’s man he naturally would. But since the Roman inex- 
plicably allowed himself to ‘‘die’’ (he and his race-character), 
leaving his empire to be conducted by non-Romans with the wrong 
race-character, the whole destructive evolution of the Roman ideal 
is finally shifted by simple sleight-of-hand on to the alleged non- 
Roman remainder of Roman ruin; and the “‘ peoples of the Chaos ”’ 
become for Herr Chamberlain the racial Antichrist, the ‘‘ anti- 
““Teutonic’”’ principle. Salvation could come only from the 
North. ‘‘ There is no doubt about it! The raceless (!) and 
““nationless chaos of the late Roman Empire was a pernicious 
“* and fatal condition, a sin against nature. Only one ray of light 
““shows over that degenerate world. It came from the North. 
“Ex septentrione Lux!’’ For the uninspired reader it is a matter 
of perplexity that the Northern invaders of the Chaos not only con- 
founded it worse, but, by Herr Chamberlain’s own express avowal, 
died out, even as did the heaven-sent Romans. Lord Redesdale, 
with his efficient application of his master’s literary method, puts 
it that, ‘‘ when owing to the internecine [Teutonic?] feuds and 
‘* petty wars, as well as to the too frequent intermixture with the 
““hybrids, the Teutonic element became weaker and weaker, the 
““olory of Italy waned likewise.’’ As the Teutonic element had 
ostensibly “‘ mixed’’ and eliminated itself long before the glory 
began, and as European civilisation had been a process of reaction 
in and from Italy to the North, the Teutonic virtue seems rather 
visionary. Herr Chamberlain, however, has a simple solution. 
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Anything good or great done in mediaeval Italy was necessarily a 
result of the Teutonic blood—or ‘‘ mind.’’ Dante Alighieri was a 
Gothic ‘‘ Aldigier’’; and Boccaccio, Petrarch, Ariosto, Giotto, 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Galileo, ‘‘ and other immortals’ are 
the outcome of the ‘‘ rich well of pure Teutonic blood ”’ which Italy 
possessed ‘‘ for many centuries.’? Herr Chamberlain will stand 
no nonsense about. ‘‘ the so-called renaissance’’; that formula, 
carrying us back to the non-Teutonic, is in insufferable mutiny 
against Teutonism. The awkward fact that Galvani and Volta 
contrived to make scientific discoveries after Italian science had 
‘ closed with Galilei the career which it had so gloriously begun,” 
is not permitted to perturb the theory. If the reader asks why 
these things were not done in Germany, why, let him ask! Herr 
Chamberlain does not even take the trouble to point out that 
Galvani must have been Teutonic; and Volta he simply does not 
name. The same masterly method of elimination disposes of Vico: 
he does not cross Herr Chamberlain’s horizon. 

Thus the ‘‘ Foundations of the Nineteenth Century’’ offered 
quite a broad ground of fraternisation for the racial prejudices of 
the Northern peoples. Nothing Northern was excluded. ‘‘ The 
‘Celts’? are but a variety of the Teutons. France was 
‘* Teutonic ’’; Russia was ‘‘ at least half-Teutonic’’: are not the 
““ genuine’ Slavs fair-haired and blue-eyed, whatever may have 
been the treatment accorded to them by their German-speaking 
kinsmen in the Middle Ages? As for the Anglo-Saxons, though 
in 1899 it would hardly do for a Kaiser’s man to ascribe to them 
many virtues in detail, their scattering over the world had become 
a matter of ‘‘ almost incalculable importance.’’ As, however, this 
had begun to be clear only in the nineteenth century, Herr 
Chamberlain could ‘‘ content himself with general allusions,’’ one 
of them being to the fact that about 1730 ‘‘ there lived in the 
‘“‘ flourishing colonies of England more than a million human 
‘“ beings, almost all Protestants and genuine Teutons.’’ On the 
other hand Italy, albeit a member of the Triple Alliance, was out- 
side the circle of hope. ‘‘ He who at the present time travels from 
‘““ London to Rome passes from fog into sunshine, but at the same 
“time from the most refined civilisation (sic!) and high culture into 
“* semi-barbarism—dirt, coarseness, falsehood, poverty.’’ True, 
‘“‘Ttaly has never ceased for a single day to be a focus of highly- 
““ developed civilisation ’’—such are the harmonies of Teutonism— 
“its inhabitants prove this by the correctness of their deportment 


‘““and demeanour.”’ But, nevertheless, they are no good. In fact, 
they are not Teutonic! 
Thus, as ‘‘ the most sacred duty of the Teuton is to serve the 


‘““ Teutonic cause ’’; and ‘‘ we shall deliberately defend ourselves 
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“against the un-Teutonic and seek not only to extend our empire 
“farther and farther over the surface of the globe and over the 
Le " powers of nature, but above all unconditionally to subject the 

‘inner world to ourselves by eren ey Oy SBE ORS: and 

‘“ excluding those who are alien to us’’—there was offered to ‘‘ us,”’ 
that is, ail of us in the North, a stimulating prospect of another 
conquest of civilised, but barbarous, Italy. True, there were some 
rather awkward reservations. The true Teutons are physically 
different from all other Indo-Europeans, and ‘‘ whoever does not 
“* possess these physical characteristics, no matter though he were 
“born in the very heart of Germania, speaking a Germanic tongue 
‘from childhood, cannot be regarded as genuinely Germanic.’ 
But this at least seemed to let in everybody who was tall and fair— 
or even carrotty ; and seeing that, after all, most Germans are more 
or less dark, and many short, the test seemed to be somehow 
passable by most of us. Such is the scientific historiography, such 
the ethnology, such the sociology, most widely current in the 
Germany which has brought upon Europe the Great War. 

* * * * * * 

To the quackery of Herr Chamberlain the war has brought a 
sufficient test. Through the two volumes of his book he had been 
vapouring about ‘‘individual freedom’’ as the essence of 
Teutonism. In 1914 he found himself faced by a war diplomatically 
originating in the demand of Austria to be allowed to take charge 
of the internal government of Serbia; and marked, as its first step 
on the Germanic side, by the murderous invasion and devastation 
of Belgium, with which, up to that moment, the German Govern- 
ment professed to have no cause of quarrel whatever. Of that war, 
on its German side, Herr Chamberlain now figures as the champion. 
As he has presented the world, in a pamphlet headed, ‘‘ Who is to 
** Blame for the War ?”’ with a “‘ selection’ from his ‘‘ war essays,”’ 
written during the first six months of the war, his English admirers 
have now an opportunity of realising the value of his critical 
methods as applied to a problem in which his bias and theirs no 
longer coincide. 

The pamphlet, published in Sweden in an English translation 
without any imprint, is prefaced by an account of the author’s 
antecedents, to the effect that he, born English, became devoted 
to France in his early years of school life in that country, and 
later was won to whole-hearted Germanism when, as an adult, he 
settled down in Germany. All this is doubtless perfectly true. 
Herr Chamberlain is a mere distillery of emotions, parading as 
scientific inferences. Had he lived his life in England, he would 
now have been furiously anti-German ; had he remained in France 
he would have been fiercely pro-French. Had he studied and 
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stayed in Italy instead of France or Germany, he would have seen 
in Italy the flower of civilisation. Such an organism is incapable 
of anything above a passional response to its environments, how- 
ever the literary and bookish habit may disguise passion and 
prejudice as a product of study. Herr Chamberlain does not 
know what truth and justice mean, for the purposes of historic 
science. Let us try him by his handling of the moral problems 
involved in this war. 

The first duty of an investigator, plainly, is a close study of the 
published diplomatic papers. Herr Chamberlain begins by laying 
it down as an 4 priori certainty that Germany could not enter upon 
an unjustifiable war, because 


‘“ None of the Great Powers possesses such elaborate securities 
against light-hearted or flagitious embarcation on a warlike 
enterprise as does the German Empire. . . . An_ individual 
monarch might be capricious; a tribunal of princes cannot be 
so. . . . No Prussian king, as head of the Confederation, could 
declare and carry out a war against the conviction of the Kings 
of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, the Grand Dukes of Baden, 
Hessen, Oldenberg, &c., that the war was unjustifiable, avoidable, 
or perilous. It might appear so in theory, but would not work in 
practice.’”’ 


So the matter is settled in advance; and the rest of the pamphlet, 
in the terms of the case, is sheer expatiation. Taking the trivial 
thesis for what it is worth, a neutral reader might be disposed to 
ask for that which, if existent, might easily be given—proof for 
Herr Chamberlain’s statement that ‘‘ the hidden current of events 
‘is open ’’ to the Kings and Grand Dukes of the German States. 
‘“Their ministers in Berlin,’’? he alleges, ‘‘ keep them and their 
“Governments au fait.’’ If so, let us have transcripts of the official 
correspondence showing how the Kings and Dukes were kept 
informed, and how they pronounced upon the rights and wrongs 
of the imminent war. No such published correspondence exists, 
save for a mandatory document issued by the German Govern- 
ment on July 28th, after war was decided on. And, of course, Herr 
Chamberlain does not require it. He knows by his inner light that 
for Germany, ‘‘ Not only is a nefarious war impossible, but even 
“a justifiable and prudent war—such as ample occasion arose for 
““in 1905, 1908, and 1911—cannot be embarked upon unless the 
““whole nation, from high to low, is penetrated by the inevitable 
““necessity of war.’ Why then trouble about evidence? If 
Germany ever makes a war, that war must be just. 

Such is concrete German historiography, as produced upon the 
lines of the Chamberlain Grundlagen, acclaimed of Lord 
Redesdale. Turned upon the British case, the same method yields 
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the conclusion that in Britain the nation, albeit dependent upon 
voluntary recruiting for any large army, never needs any con- 
vincing about the justice of any war: “‘ the whole Parliament— 
‘““ins and outs alike—blindly follows an almighty minister in all 
“foreign affairs. . . . The notorious Blue-books are compiled 
‘““to throw sand in the eyes of the public, and are even cooked— 
‘as we have just seen; they are taken seriously by no one but blue- 
““ stockings.” 

The ‘‘as we have just seen,’’ an approach to concrete criticism 
as distinguished from vapour, sets one re-reading what has gone 
before, only to make sure that not even the charge had been pre- 
viously formulated! The assertion is made upon page 9: upon 
page 41, after a perfectly pointless charge of fabrication against 
the French Yellow-book, we read — 


‘* The British White-Book has to be accepted with like caution, 
for here the dates have been faked with the plain object of casting 
odium upon Germany. (See the ante-dating by two days of a 
despatch purporting to have been received from Paris. The 
discrepancy of the days of the week with those of the month revealed 
the fraud.) Such material, accordingly, needs check at every 
point, and must be accepted with the greatest reserve.”’ 


No further details are offered. We are left to grope through the 
first edition of the official correspondence for the ‘‘ despatch’ in 
question. It is presumably the Third Enclosure (described as a 
““paper’’) in No. 105, dated July 3oth. The ‘‘ paper’’ begins 
with the statement: ‘‘ L’armée allemande a ses avant postes sur nos 
““bornes-frontiéres hier vendredi: par deux fois des patrouilles 
*“allemandes ont pénétré sur notre territoire.’? The document 
which thus begins is dated at the bottom ‘‘ Paris, le 31 juillet.’’ As 
the covering document is dated the 3oth, there has clearly been an 
error of some kind—a misdating which could not possibly have 
been intentional, for it at once exhibits itself. Seeing, further, 
that Friday of that week, called ‘‘ yesterday ’’ in the enclosure, was 
itself the 31st, there arises a further discrepancy. A reference to 
the French Yellow-book serves to clear up the documentary 
problem. In M. Viviani’s despatch of July 30 to M. Cambon, the 
substance of this Enclosure No. 3 is given in a different order and 
in varying words. The second last paragraph begins: ‘‘ The 
‘““ German army has its outposts on our frontier; on two occasions 
‘‘ yesterday German patrols penetrated our territory.’” Then comes 
a sentence nearly identical with the fourth and fifth sentences of 
Enclosure No. 3. The third last paragraph of the despatch in 
the French Yellow-book makes at greater length statements which 
are put more briefly in Enclosure No. 3; and there are yet further 
additional details. 
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What has happened is now fairly clear. Enclosure No. 3 to No. 
105 in the British White-book, be it observed, is described in the 
covering letter not as a despatch from M. Viviani, but as “‘ a paper 
‘““. , ,. showing ’”’ the advanced state of the German prepara- 
tions. It is a condensed statement of what had been conveyed to 
M. Cambon in M. Viviani’s despatch of the goth. The — 
‘“‘vendredi’’ is probably a mistaken gloss on the copy kept at the 
Foreign Office, and the appended date is probably a further error 
made by a clerk who, preparing the correspondence hastily for the 
press, regarded as an actual despatch from M. Viviani what was 
not so. 

I have gone thus fully into the matter because it is the sole 
specific charge of fabrication made in support of Herr Chamber- 
lain’s sweeping and reckless imputation. On analysis, the charge 
is seen to amount to absolutely nothing. A single document, an 
enclosure, correctly described in the covering despatch as “‘a 
‘paper,’’ has, when printed in a White-paper which had to be 
compiled in great haste, been wrongly described as a despatch, 
and has been wrongly dated by one day. The misdating actually 
post-dates the first acts of German aggression. There was thus 
less than nothing to be gained by the mistake, which does not in 
the slightest degree affect the merits of the case; and I leave it to 
the common-sense of any neutral person to say whether anybody 
would, with fraudulent intent, have appended the date of July 31st to 
a document declared to have been enclosed in a despatch of the 
goth. The charge of dishonesty is simply a proof of the dishonesty 
of those who make it. So far is the British Foreign Office from 
showing any malign cleverness in the matter, that in its later 
octavo compilation of all the national issues of official correspon- 
dence, though it has dropped the incorrect date at the bottom of 
Enclosure No. 3, it still leaves that document headed as if it were a 
despatch from M. Viviani, though the phrase ‘‘ comme vous le 
‘“‘ voyez’’ might serve to show that it is not. Moreover, it points 
out in a foot-note that the phrase ‘‘ samedi, le jour méme de la 
‘““remise de la note autrichienne,’’? is evidently a mistake for 
Saturday, July 25th, the date of the Serbian reply. It may be left 
to Herr Chamberlain to say whether a greater measure of scruple, 
or a less measure of inaccuracy, will explain the many divagations 
of the German Government’s authorised English translation of 
its own White-book. Not only are several phrases of the original 
there omitted, and ‘‘ afternoon ”’ put as a translation of vormittag, 
but “the German Government ”’ is put in place of ‘‘ die k. und k. 
‘““ Regierung ’’—that is, the Austrian Government. Mistakes, it 
would seem, can be made in haste by German officials. The original 
Weiss-Buch even refers to an ‘‘ Anlage 1a ”’ which is not printed. 
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It further contains part of the Austrian dossier against Serbia, 
headed ‘‘Aus dem Osterreichischungarischen Material,’’ which is 
not given in the translation; and the translation adds a phrase after 
the text-and-commentary of the Serbian reply: ‘‘ The Serbian 
““ Note, therefore, is entirely a piay for time,’’ which is not in the 
original. 

But the really significant thing about the German Weiss-Buch 
is its flagrantly unhistorical character. The British, French, 
Russian, Belgian, and Serbian Governments straightforwardly and 
without any plaidoirie publish their diplomatic correspondence, 
the British giving 161 documents, the French 158, the Russian 


79, the Belgian 79, with an Appendix of six more, and the Serbian 


52. The German White-book, on the other hand, is an ex parte 
statement illustrated by thirty exhibits; and the Austro-Hungarian 
Red-book, in turn, is an ex parte statement, followed by only 
eighteen copies of despatches, the dossier denouncing Serbia, and 
a series of newspaper extracts and other documents collected to 
the same end; with a further series (‘‘ Supplements after going to 
““ press ’’) of fifty despatches coming down to August 24th. The 
historian of the future, seeking an exact record of the negotiations 
which ended in the vast explosion of the World War, must rely on 
the publications of the Quintuple Alliance. Towards this, the 
essential body of historic material, the attitude of Herr Chamberlain 
is illuminating. He defiantly avows that he has attempted no 
investigation : why should he, seeing that Germany must be in the 
right? For him, the guiding principle is laid down by “‘ Pascal, 


“the genuine Germanic Lorrainer,’’ the maxim, namely, that 


‘Too much truth paralyses the understanding.’’ He refers 
inquiring readers to two pamphlets executed ‘‘ with German 
“thoroughness and impartiality,’’ of which the very titles indicate 
that they are what Germans call ‘‘ tendency-histories,’’ and con- 
cerning these he writes :-— 


‘* The two sources—I say ‘‘ sources’’ advisedly, because the 
turbid streams are rendered clear—relieve me of an office for which 
I am but poorly qualified, if it were only owing to my invincible 
aversion to books yellow, white, blue, orange, and whatever other 
Parliamentary colours may be in vogue, for reporting diplomatic 
proceedings. These stilt-walks of our diplomatic gentry are little 
to the taste of plain men... .” 


And again :— 


‘* These silly blue and red and orange and white books, whose 
business is to bury truth as deep as they can, may, nevertheless, 
defeat themselves and furnish the clues for their exhumation : ‘il 
n’est question que d’avoir bonne vue.’”’ 
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What Herr Chamberlain finds in the coloured books by his 
bonne vue, confessedly without reading them, is his conviction that 
Russia’s real reason for resisting Austria’s demand to be allowed 
to take charge of Serbia was that ‘‘ if Austrian officials had taken 
‘‘ part in the investigation, it would have become plain that Russia 
‘‘was implicated in the perennial intrigues against Austria, the 
‘‘ murder not excepted ’’—a proposition which may be sufficiently 
met by bracketing it with the Serbian counter-charge that the 
murder was engineered by Austrian officials. 

The enduring lesson is the character of what latterly passes 
current in Germany for historical method. A Germanised English- 
man, confessedly incapable of mastering the official documents 
which can alone reveal who is guilty of forcing the war, plays the 
advocate for German statecraft in a tirade which does not contain 
one rational argument. When Herr Chamberlain attempts detail 
he gives ample proof of his unfitness to deal with a judicial 
problem. In so many words he declares that M. Sazonof “‘ falsely 
‘“accuses Austria of ‘ indicting the whole Servian nation with the 
‘‘murder of Serajewo.”’ . . . A complete inversion of fact. 
‘* Austria did just the contrary.’’ Three sentences will properly 
allocate the charge of falsehood. (1) In its comment on the Serbian 
reply to its ultimatum, the Austro-Hungarian Government (comm. 
on head 2) affirms that ‘‘ the propaganda of the Narodna Obrana 
‘‘and affiliated societies hostile to the monarchy fills the entire 
‘‘ public life of Serbia.’ (2) In the Austro-Hungarian dossier 
against Serbia, the Narodna Obrana is represented as organising 
for the crime, down to the arrangement of the route of the pro- 
cession. (3) It is then declared that ‘‘ The Royal Serbian Govern- 
““ment have taken a grave responsibility on their shoulders in 
“allowing all this to take place.”’ How much more explicit could 
the indictment of a nation well be? Herr Chamberlain, who denies 
that any was put, himself speaks (p. 45) of the Serbian nation in 
mass as “‘ frivolous, empty, and vicious,’’ and alleges that the 
murder “‘was not planned by a few individuals, but by a 
‘“‘ widespread conspiracy, ramifications of which extended up to 
‘the immediate entourage of the Serbian Crown Prince.’’ 
Meaning what? 

Turning from his bluster to his net doctrine, we find him pro- 
pounding, as the true lesson of the war, the simple thesis that it 
was the duty of the European States to let Austria work her will on 
Serbia, trusting to her ‘‘ solemn ”’ pledge ‘‘ not to take or occupy 
‘“‘Serbian territory nor to infringe the sovereign rights of the 
‘* State.’? He appends the reference, ‘‘ German White-book, No. 
“to.” Exhibit No. 10 states that Austria-Hungary had “‘officially 
‘and solemnly ”’ declared that ‘‘ it has no desire for territorial gain 
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““in Serbia; that it will not touch the existence of the Kingdom; 
“but that it desires to establish peaceful conditions.’ ‘There is 
here no word of not infringing the sovereign rights of Serbia. How 
could there be? The demands made actually amounted to the 
annulling of those sovereign rights. (1) The process of investiga- 
tion in Serbia was to be under Austro-Hungarian control. (2) The 
Serbian Government was to suppress ‘‘ every publication which 
““incites to hatred and contempt for the monarchy, and whose 
““tendency is directed against the territorial integrity of the 
““monarchy.’’ (3) All teachers and officers indicated by the 
Austrian Government as objectionable were to be dismissed. What 
sovereign rights would remain to a State thus ruled from without ? 
It is really unnecessary to discuss the point as to territory. Accord- 
ing to Herr Chamberlain, the attitude and language of the 
European States should have been: ‘‘ If Austria, contrary to all 
“expectation, should break her word, we stand together, all 
““Europe against Austria.’” This after Austria had broken her 
word in regard to Bosnia and Herzegovina, with the resolute 
backing of Germany. And the whole inane thesis is promulgated 
after Germany had foully broken her pledged word to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. It is after months of the German occupa- 
tion of Belgium that we are asked to believe that, in the event of 
Austria taking Serbian territory, Germany would have joined with 
Russia in compelling her to restore it. 

This is the outcome, when applied to actual politics, of Herr 
Chamberlain’s gospel of Teutonism as the soul of freedom and 
civilisation. In many German newspapers articles inciting to 
hatred and contempt of Britain have been frequent features for 
many years. Had a British Government ever demanded the 
suppression of these journals, it would have been met by a roar of 
derision from all Germany, in which Herr Chamberlain would have 
joined. In many Austrian journals articles inciting to hatred and 
contempt for Serbia had chronically appeared for years. Serbia 
never wasted time by suggesting that those journals should be 
suppressed. Powerful States, in Herr Chamberlain’s ethic, may 
do as they like: small and weak States may fitly be called upon by a 
powerful neighbour, substantially Germanic—whatever be the race 
of the Magyars—to surrender the liberty of their Press to criticise 
such a neighbour. Serbians must not write about Austria as Herr 
Chamberlain wrote about Italy. And the small and weak State, 
further, may fitly be ordered to submit its police system to a foreign 
control. And all this in the name of ‘‘ the liberty of the individual.” 

* % * * * * : 

It remains to deal with Herr Chamberlain’s attacks upon his own 

race, whose Germanic quality is now seen by him to be compatible 
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with all that is ignoble. His Teutonic gospel now lends itself to 
the taunt that ‘‘The rapprochement with France was effected 
‘“under the auspices of a King with not a drop of English [only 
‘Teutonic !] blood in his veins.’ And it also permits him to 
discover, with Bismarck, that the past history of Britain has been 
one of ‘‘ unparalleled perfidy and hypocrisy of public policy ’’— 
an estimate apparently not communicated by him to Lord Redes- 
dale on the occasion of the translation of the Grundlagen 
in 1911. It is in this connection that, denouncing the ‘‘ wanton 
‘and cowardly raid on the two Republics ”’ in 1899, he cites in a 
footnote as an authority the book Wrecking the Empire, published 
by mein 1gor. In that book, as elsewhere, I condemned the Boer 
War as unjustifiable in policy, cruel in execution, and subversive 
of imperial well-being. I have nothing to unsay on these heads. 
The evil promise of that war has happily been averted by a policy 
which is the negation of the now reigning ideals and practice of 
Germany. By giving equal rights of self-government to the Boers, 
in the teeth of the violent protests of our Imperialists, we have made 
loyal friends of the mass of them, and an inestimable champion of 


their great leader. But that does not nullify for the retrospective | 


historian the guilt and folly of those who forced the war. I have 
always loathed, as springing from the root of all international evil, 
the temper of the men who proclaim their own nation invariably 
sinless. It is confined to no country: to-day we see it in the com- 
placent announcement of American pacifist professors of high 
standing that “‘ Americans ’”’ are opposed to all forms of militarism 
and imperialism—as if ‘‘ America’’ had committed no interna- 
tional sins; and as if she had been guilty of no gratuitous promotion 
of the race in armaments. But in a world of sinners national guilt 
is a matter of degree and comparison; and I am fain to say a final 
word on the moral pretensions of a nation and of propagandists 
who affect to condemn the Boer War and yet defend the invasion 
and devastation of Belgium. 

Unjustifiable as the Boer War was, it at least proceeded on a 
standing quarrel, in which the weaker State committed the folly of 
sending an ultimatum which made it rank as the beginner of the 
war. Beside that war, grievous as it was to so many British lovers 
of justice and sanity, the aggression of Germany upon Belgium is 
as the act of a scoundrel compared with the act of an average man 
in a passion. In 1899-1902 the mass of the people of Germany 
professed to detest the action of Britain in the Boer War. Their 
own action in 1914-1915 makes any past or future charge of 
hypocrisy by them against any other nation a farce. Their own 
hypocrisy is without match in the history of mankind. During the 
Boer War myriads of us in Britain were stedfast in our opposition ; 
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a number of journals remained so to the end; and many more were 
far from warm in their backing. Not a few Conservatives hated 
the war. How many men and how many journals in Germany 
have denounced or deplored the foul wickedness of the invasion of 
Belgium? 

The war has revealed what could have been predicated from a 
whole mass of German propaganda, that the German people have 
reached the lowest level of international morality seen in the modern 
world in two hundred years; and this while making the most 
arrogant Claims to superior civilisation. Their only modern rivals 
are the Turks, the latest recruits to Teutonism. The evil which in 
them has reached absolute supremacy has assuredly not been 
absent from other peoples. In 1g00, there seemed no good 
prognosis for Britain. But here the evil was stemmed and repelled 
by the better forces which triumphed in 1906. In France, time and. 
again, the spirit of insolent aggression and domination has been 
rampant. Butin latter-day France that spirit has been increasingly 
subordinated to the ideals of international democracy: the danger 
was that French Socialist faith in German Socialism might have 
left France half disarmed before the German rush, which Herr 
Chamberlain would have liked to see made in 1905, in 1908, and in 
1911. On the part of Russia, France, Serbia, Belgium, and Britain, 
the war has been righteously entered on, if ever war was. Serbia 
was insolently and Belgium devilishly assailed. Russia took up 
the cause of Serbia. Britain took up the cause of France and 
Belgium, fighting primarily for Belgium’s life, if ultimately for 
her own. France, knowing at last that if Russia were defeated her 
turn would soon come at the hands of the State which had five 
times shaken the sword at her since 1870, fought for her life if ever 
State did. Germany knew, if she knew anything, that her life 
was never in danger from any European combination. 

I say, if she knew anything. But what did she know? Her 
leaders believed that at the shock of war the British Empire would 
disintegrate and revolt, from South Africa to India. To such 
insanity of misjudgment can a long debauch of self-praise bring a 
great people. With a folly equal to that of their militarist teachers, 
the “‘ Kultur ’’ class in Germany, so efficiently represented by Herr 
Chamberlain, continue to shout that the British Government 
entered the war for the sake of commercial gain. Once there were 
among us some political lunatics, of the tribe and type now pre- 
dominant in Germany, who could have dreamt of such a policy; 
but they are of as little account here as is Herr Chamberlain in the 
kingdom of righteousness. It is barely worth noting that after 
repeating the imbecile theorem in question he expressly declares 
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that Britain was ‘‘jockeyed’’ into the war by France. He does 
not believe his own nonsense. . 

The one semblance of a case that he has made out agaanst the 
Allies is his citation of one or two foolish French books of the past, 


books which have never had a hundredth part of the vogue won by - 


Bernhardi in contemporary Germany. We have had such books 
in Britain. But for every one produced here or in France there 
has been a shelf-load in German; and it is the last touch of fatuity 
on the part of a German publicist to pretend that what his own 
work shows to be pervasive in Germany is characteristic elsewhere. 
Do I seem to boast? If so, let me beware. It is a lifetime of 
blatant, systematic, infatuated boasting that has brought the 
German people to the moral pass at which we see them. It was 
not a weak or an ignoble stock that has been thus brought to the 
semblance of a world of depraved children, incapable of sanely 
judging either themselves or others. Herr Chamberlain, the 
English-born prophet of Teutonism, now tells us that ‘‘ Kitchener’s 
‘* vaunted armies are made up of loafers and unemployed, who stake 
“‘ their lives for a definite term in return for a definite sum. ‘ Decent 
““* people’ don’t think of enlisting.’’ ‘‘ Neither landlord nor 
“tenant, merchant nor physician, lawyer nor official dream of 
‘““ taking part, or of sending their sons into the war.’’ At least we 
may venture to comfort ourselves by saying that the worst of our 
publicists have never sunk to such canaillerie as that; and that we 
have gained by the transference of one caitiff to the German flag. 
And, knowing that in Germany there must even now be some, 
though we cannot name them, who loathe the foul path they have 
been made to tread, who still know baseness for baseness and evil 
for evil, we can feel that for them the last stroke of humiliation is 
the finding their race championed, its saving mission proclaimed, 


and its madness acclaimed, in the foetid declamation of an English 
charlatan. 


J. M. Ropertson. 


THE 


portions. 


Widow and one child 


Motherless children... 


Total disablement ... 


Partial disablement 


| Widow without children... 


Widow and two children... 
Widow and three children... 


| Widow and four children... 


NAVAL AND MILITARY WAR 


PENSIONS BELL. 


Cd. 7662. 
Pensions, &c. 


7s. 6d.* 
. 12s. 6d. 


15s. 
17s. 6d. 
208. 


. 5s. each child up to three 
children, then 4s. each. 


Disablement. 

. 148. (minimum 16s. 6d. if 
married with no chil- 
dren) up to a maximum 
of 23s. in addition to 
payments for disable- 
ment benefit under the 
Insurance Act. 


ESS OCetOM tS Odeon. 


. 18s. 6d. 
+ 20S: 


- 2258. 


CAN IT BE IMPROVED? 


HE provision for the dependants of our soldiers and sailors 

while the war lasts has already assumed enormous. pro- 
Separation allowances are now well over £750,000 a 
week, equal to an annual expenditure of £39,000,000. The pro- 
vision for those who will be bereft by the war has already formed 
the subject of an inquiry by a Select Committee. 
was made, as a result of the dissatisfaction expressed at the rates 
suggested in Cd. 7662. The following table exhibits the increases 
| suggested, and these were finally agreed upon :-— 


This inquiry 


As proposed by the Select 
Committee. 


-» 10S., 128. 6d. at 35 5 15S. at 45. 
. 158. (or more if the mother 


is over 35). 

(or more if the 

mother is over 35). 

6d. (or more if the 

mother is over 35). 

6d. (or more if the 
mother is over 35). 

5s. each child. 

Widows on remarriage are 
entitled toa gratuity equal 
to two years’ pension. 


25s., with an additional 
allowance of 2s. 6d. for 
each child. 


. Such amount as with the 


wages which the man. 
may be deemed to be 
capable of earning will 
amount to 25s. a week ye 
no case less than tos. 6d. 
a week for a limb). Dis- 
cretionary increase not 
exceeding 2s, 6d. a week 
for each child. 


*Discretionary increase by 5s. 
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The Committee determined to pay pensions on a flat rate. As 
an obvious result certain inequalities at once emerge. In 
determining any pension account must be taken of the minimum 
needs of physical efficiency. On the basis associated with the 
investigations of Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, who gave evidence 
before the Committee, 3s. 3d. per week is the absolute minimum cost 
of the necessary food for a woman. Mr. Rowntree increased this 
to 5S., to make it more attractive than workhouse diet. Rent is 
calculated at 2s. a week in the country, 4s. in the provinces, and 
5s. 6d. in London. Fire and light cost 1s. 6d., clothing 1s., and 
sundries another is. These figures give a minimum of 1os. 6d. in 
the country, 12s. 6d. in the provinces, and 14s. in London. 

First it will be observed that the Government pension scheme 
is not particularly generous in the light of these figures. A widow 
without children would receive tos. if she lived in the country ora 
provincial town, and 13s. 6d. if she lived in London, as in all 
London cases 3s. 6d. a week additional is given to meet the higher 
house rents. Secondly it will be noticed that the amount of the 
pension will vary according to the residence of the widow. A 
widow in the country gets 1os., one in Manchester gets 10s., and 
one in London 13s. 6d. The flat rate, therefore, places the widow 
of a soldier in every provincial town in a worse position than her 
neighbour in the country. The one requires 12s. 6d. and the other 
10s. 6d. per week to maintain physical efficiency. They both receive 
10s. Apart from those considerations, it will also be obvious that 
the conditions of widows will vary enormously. The widow of a 
bank agent or a skilled electrician will feel the pinch of a tos. 
pension more severely than the widow of an agricultural labourer 
or a railway porter. Again, pensions to others than widows and 
children were not directly considered, but it is obvious that these do 
not exhaust the dependants of our fighting men. Those inequalities 
were not dealt with by the Select Committee. We will return to 
the point presently. 

The Select Committee dealt also with disablement pensions, but 
only on the monetary side. They did not touch the question of the 
care, training, or employment of totally or partially disabled 
soldiers and sailors. This, again, left a large part of the work for 
later consideration. 

Finally, the Select Committee, which dealt with separation 
allowances as well as pensions, left untouched one type of separation 
allowance which the efflux of time is creating daily. To understand 
the type it must be remembered that all separation allowances were 
based upon pre-war dependance. Many youths, when they joined 
the colours, made no claim for any allowance. Their parents were 
able to maintain themselves. But since then there are cases, for 


‘ 
| 
| 
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example, in which the father has died, leaving the mother 
dependant on the soldier son. All he can do is to make an allotment 
from his pay. The Government do not add any corresponding sum 
as an allowance, on the ground that there was no pre-war 
dependance. This, too, left certain considerations for later 
treatment. 

To recapitulate : The Select Committee fixed certain rates, which 
are payable direct to the recipients without the intervention of 
anyone, but they only indicated what might be done with the cases 
I have referred to. They suggested that some body, either an 
existing organisation re-organised and strengthened, or a new body 
to be specially created for the purpose, should have discretion to 
frame schemes for pensions or grants to dependants, on the expira- 
tion of the twenty-six weeks’ allowance from the notification of 
death. They- further indicated that the general aim of such a 
scheme should be to secure to the dependant, as far as may be 
possible, approximately the benefit which they received from the 
deceased sailor or soldier during his lifetime, subject to the proviso 
that the amount awarded should not in the case of any dependant 
exceed the amount of a widow’s pension. 

The finance of such a scheme was only hinted at. The scale 
pensions, of course, were to come from Government funds. There 
was no concern about those. For the rest, however, the only 
reference to money was contained in the following paragraph from 
the special report of the Select Committee :— 


SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 


19. The increase in the Government scales which we propose 
will, in many cases, relieve existing voluntary funds. We suggest 
that the Prince of Wales’s Fund and any other local funds should 
be invited to supplement the Government rates of allowances and 
pensions where it appears to be desirable to do so, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case. The scale on which such 
supplementary payments should be made and the fixing of a maxi- 
mum not to be exceeded in any individual case would be a matter 
for the Committees of the funds concerned, but in order to secure 
uniformity throughout the country we recommend that the scale 
of grants should be fixed by the body to which we refer in Para- 
graph 13, the grants being administered through the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association, or such other local Committees 
as the above-mentioned body may think fit. 


To meet all the circumstances outside of the scale pensions, a Bill 
was introduced entitled the Naval and Military War Pensions Bill. 
The framework of the Bill, as it passed the House of Commons, 
can be briefly summarised. The Bill reorganises the Royal 
Patriotic Fund Corporation, and endows it with the task of dealing 
with supplementary pensions, the care, training, and employment 
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of disabled sailors and soldiers, and those separation allowances to 
which I have drawn particular attention. For the executive purpose 
of the new body a statutory committee is erected consisting of 
twenty-five members, chosen as follows: Twelve are to be selected 
by the Crown, one each from the Treasury, Admiralty, Army 
Council, National Health Insurance Joint Committee, and the 
Local Government Boards of the three countries, 7.e., seven in all, 
and six are to be chosen by the General Council of the Corporation. 
Provision is made for women being selected. Then there is to be 
a Chairman (unpaid) with a paid Vice-Chairman, whose salary will 
be on the Consolidated Fund, thus bringing the new body under 
review by Parliament. The National Executive is to be assisted 
in its work by local committees. These will be set up in boroughs, 
counties, &c. The constitution of those committees must be 
approved by the Executive. They are to be framed by the local 
authorities themselves. The governing principle in framing such 
local committees is that the local authority must appoint the 
majority of the members of the Committee; must also appoint the 
Chairman; and must provide for women representatives. 
The functions of the National Executive are nine in number :— 


1. The statutory committee is to be the judge of those eligible 
for pensions apart from widows and children. 

2. It is to frame the regulations under which scale pensions, &c., 
are to be supplemented. 

3. It is to supplement scale pensions out of funds at its disposal. 

4. It is to make separation allowances in cases where such are 
not now payable out of public funds. 

5. It is to determine the circumstances under which pensions, 
&c., are to be forfeited. This power applies to State pensions too. 

6. It is to judge between the various claimants for pensions. 

7- It is to act as a referee in any question referred to it by the 
Admiralty or the Army Council. 

8. It is to administer all funds committed to its care. 

g. It is to make provision for the care of disabled officers and 
men, including provision for their health, training, and employ- 
ment. 


Those of the Local Committees are six in number :— 

1. To inquire into cases referred to them by the Statutory 
Committee. 

2. To collect information for the Statutory Committee. 

3. To distribute the supplementary grants. 

4. To contribute to the funds of the Statutory Committee, and, 
most important of all, to increase pensions, grants, and separation 
allowances where those are not otherwise payable out of any 
funds at their disposal. . 

5. To solicit public contributions. 

. To make provision for the care of disabled soldiers and 
Sallors. 


Such is the framework of the scheme. 
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It was this Bill that the House of Lords refused to pass, and so, 
as everyone knows, it cannot be reconsidered until the Houses of 
Parliament meet again. The opposition to the Bill was largely 
due to the fact that certain organisations, notably the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help 
Society, and Chelsea Hospital, were apparently superseded. It was 
also maintained that the financial basis of the Bill had been altered. 

In the original draft of the Bill there were twenty-nine members 
of the Statutory Committee, the extra four being made up of two 
representatives of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association 
and two from the National Relief Fund. These were included for 
a particular purpose. The Select Committee had suggested that 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund should be invited to contribute towards 
the provision of supplementary grants. During the war that Fund 
had been advancing money to pay separation allowance, &c., in 
consequence of the enormous number of those falling suddenly on a 
War Office staff unable to cope with them. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association had been acting as the distributing 
agents. Therefore, out of courtesy and appropriateness, repre- 
sentatives of both organisations were given places on the Statutory 
Committee. When, however, the Prince of Wales’s Fund declined 
to make any grant from its Fund to the new body, there was no 
further point in having such representation, and it was deleted. 

Apart from this special circumstance, it had always been intended 
to supersede, or rather to incorporate, all agencies in one body. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., was very strong on this point in the 
evidence he gave before the Select Committee, and he was in 
charge of the Bill in the Commons. 

““T was not thinking,’’ he said to the Select Committee, ‘‘ of the 
“Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation swallowing up Chelsea 
‘““ Hospital, or of the Chelsea Hospital swallowing up the Royal 
‘Patriotic Fund Corporation; I meant the establishment of an 
“entirely new body, the Pensions Board, into which all would be 
‘“‘absorbed.’’ At another time he said: ‘‘ I believe the Board could 
““ get under the same roof almost all the ancillary societies.’’ It is 
not then a case of neglecting any one society. It is, on the 
contrary, an attempt to prevent overlapping. In short, the Bill 
seeks to replace voluntary organisations which do not cover the 
whole country with civic committees which do. Mr. Chamberlain, 
for instance, pointed out to the Select Committee that there is no 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association in so large a city as 
Birmingham. 

It is, of course, true that the financial basis of the Bill was altered 
from its first draft. Then it was hoped to get a grant from the 
National Relief Fund. Now that that is shattered it is more than 
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ever certain that the Government must find the money; so that 
the Bill is actually stronger, financially, than it was. There does 
not, therefore, appear to be much force in the objections of the 
Lords. Personally, I think the National Relief Fund was wrong 
in not making a grant. The new Board has had entrusted to it 
one very important duty. A Committee presided over by Sir 
George Murray considered very carefully the question of providing 
employment for sailors and soldiers disabled in the war. They 
recommended that the State should assume the duty of looking 
after the disabled men, and that this duty should include :— 


(a) The restoration to health where practicable; 
(b) The provision of training facilities; 
(c) The finding of employment. 


Now the National Relief Fund was collected to deal with civil 
distress. The labour market would be helped considerably if it is 
made certain that it will not be cramped by the competition of men 
and women in receipt of pensions entering it. Providing for the 
training and maintenance of partially disabled men is obviously 
relieving civil distress. A contribution earmarked for this 
particular purpose would have been appropriate, and I feel certain 


would not have been grudged by those who contributed to the 


National Relief Fund. 

There is only one advantage in the measure having been delayed. 
It may result in a better measure being adopted. What are the 
essentials of a satisfactory scheme? To-day I think most people 
would postulate these essentials. First, the scheme should be 
national. The duty of looking after the dependants of our soldiers 
and sailors must never again be left to chance. Second, the nation 
should provide the essential minimum payments. Third, Parlia- 
ment should review the scheme annually, just as it does in the case 
of National Insurance; and fourth, there ought to be some Minister 
responsible to Parliament for the operations of the scheme. 

All these essentials can be secured with very little alteration 
in the present Bill. The scheme of a National Executive with 
local committees should be adhered to. I think it unwise for any 
one particular organisation to press for representation, although, if 
it would smocth the passage of the Bill, I see no reason why on 
the Statutory Committee and on the local committees there should 
not be granted a minimum representation of certain selected bodies. 
I am certain that on both members of such organisations will be 
found, but to ease the situation, instead of having six members 
chosen by the General Council of the Corporation, let those places 
be distributed among existing national organisations. It would 
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be useful to pool the experience of the voluntary organisations. 
This can be done without stereotyping the associations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has already given a Parlia- 
mentary pledge that national funds will be forthcoming. These 
should be provided for specific purposes, leaving to voluntary 
contribution what might be termed extras. For instance, it would 
be desirable to provide additional funds to meet the education ot 
children or grants for apprenticeships, &c. These would be fitting 
objects for charitable funds. On the other hand, funds for the 
care, training, and employment of disabled men are specific and 
necessary. The only essential that must be observed is that the 
nation must itself provide the absolute necessaries. These should 
be the right of the recipients. 

The present machinery of the scheme is somewhat cumbersome 
and not quite businesslike. A Chairman is to be found, who will 
be the figure-head of the Board. He will be unpaid. The Vice- 
Chairman, however, is to bea paid official. A paid Vice-Chairman 
is scarcely the best arrangement. Why not make the Chancellor 
of the Duchy the Chairman? Until the Coalition Cabinet was set 
up he was Chairman of the National Insurance Scheme, and was 
responsible for answering questions in the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy has long been an ornamental office, 
with few duties attached. If it were recognised as the office 
responsible for Insurance and Pensions, it would become a real 
office with vast potentialities.. This would do away with the 
anomalous post of a paid Vice-Chairman. Instead we should have 
a Secretary,—the appropriate official. The Committee would be as 
representative as possible, and I think might profitably be smaller 
in size. It would be better to have separate Committees for 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, as is the case in Insurance, 
with a small Joint Committee in London to deal with general 
subjects. This would be of great advantage in raising money for 
the voluntary side of the scheme, as it has always been found that 
linking schemes to territorial sentiment produces much greater 
response than is ever made to any central fund. 

Such alterations would meet my four postulates, and provide us 
with a scheme national in its character, responsible to Parliament, 
and able to deal adequately with an important social problem. It 
would in effect substitute a National Pensions Trust for a reor- 
ganised Patriotic Fund Corporation; a Minister of the Crown for 
an unpaid Chairman; a Secretary for a paid Vice-Chairman, and, 
while retaining all that is best in the many voluntary organisations, 
yet bring all their work within the purview and control of 
Parliament. The nation has had experience of similar 
problems, but this problem will attain very large dimensions. 
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This war has provided us with an Army anda Navy recruited from 
almost every household in the country. The millions of men 
who return to civil life will form a very important body in our future 
electorates. They will carry with them into civil life the experi- 
ences of a warfare which has been characterised by methods and 
happenings never before experienced. They will estimate at a~ 
far truer value than we possibly can the degree of sacrifice of the 
men engaged in it, and will have a very quick sympathy for the 
dependants of their comrades who have fallen. Our Regular Army 
in the past has been small, often recruited from men not keenly 
interested in politics. On returning to civil life these men have 
never exerted a powerful influence on opinion. It will be vastly 
different with the men of the New Army. They are our best and 
keenest men, men who are members of our Trade Unions, our 
political associations, &c., and they will exert a very powerful 
influence on public opinion. 

They will ask us, and rightly ask us, for an account of our 
stewardship. We sent them off with the promise that we would 
stand by their dependants, and they will not be satisfied with a 
reform which is not complete and adequate. That is why I urge 
so strongly that advantage should be taken of the delay in passing 
the present measure to make it national in its scope, its finance, and 
its control by Parliament. We have had a painful experience with 
the Road Board and the Development Commissioners, public 
bodies possessed of the power to spend public money without 
Parliamentary discussion or control. The men I have referred to 
will demand full public control of the schemes for dealing with 
those who are bereft by the war or disabled in it. The Government 
should, therefore, take the opportunity before the Bill leaves the 
Lords to amend it on the lines I have suggested, and provide an 
adequate measure for a great need—a need which will remain with 
us long after terms of peace have been concluded. 


J. M. Hoace. 


HOME PRODUCTION OF FOOD IN WAR 
TIME, AAN DOA LER. 


UR position in time of war is always critical as regards food 

supply. Depending upon importations from abroad, we 

run the risk of having our supplies cut off, in which case we might 

be reduced to starvation in a few weeks. If this is an exaggerated 

view it may be modified; but so far as bread is concerned it is 
absolutely true. 

The population of Great Britain in 1911 was in round numbers 
40,000,000, and as it increases at the rate of about three-quarters of 
a million per annum, it may be assumed now to be about 
43,000,000 ; and, as each unit of population consumes five and a-half 
bushels of wheat, we require 236,000,000 bushels to last us through 
the year. What, then, is our home production? It is fairly 
represented by 1,800,000 acres, producing, on a liberal estimate, 
twenty-nine bushels per acre of available wheat, after deducting 
seed, waste, or “‘tailings.’’ This gives a return of 52,200,000 
bushels, or one-fifth of our requirements. In other words, we have 
a supply for slightly over ten weeks. This shows how dependent 
we are upon our Navy, but also how suicidal and extravagant has 
been the policy which has, in fact, if not in intention, discouraged 
wheat cultivation for two generations. 

In 1854, according to figures given by the late Sir John Lawes, 
England and Wales produced enough wheat to feed their then 
population ef 20,000,000; an achievement which has never been 
repeated since. The length of time the present generation could 
hold out would vary with the yield and area under wheat; but it is 
significant that the acreage, until quite recently, has been on the 
downward grade for the last forty years. Non-agricultural readers 
might well ask: Why Great Britain, with her scheduled area of 
32,000,000 acres of arable and pasture land, and her total area of 
56,000,000 acres (excluding water), should not be able to devote 
8,000,000 acres to wheat cultivation? If this were done, we should 
at the above rate of yield obtain 232,000,c00 bushels, so that eight 
million acres is an approximately correct estimate. 
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With regard to the balance of 24,000,000 acres over and above 
the area scheduled as ‘“‘cultivated’’ land, they are composed of 
mountains, forests, barren heaths, and fells, which, although com- 
prising a proportion of cultivatable land, have hitherto proved 
unattractive even to small holders. I will not discuss this question 
at present, but the mere fact that these tracts have remained in a 
state of nature through many centuries, through long periods of 
scarcity and high prices, indicates that they are unfit for producing 
corn. The hopelessness of bringing bad land into profitable 
cultivation is well known to every practical farmer, but this is not 
a question of what might possibly be done, but whether it could be 
done so as to pay the cultivator. The “ margin of cultivation,”’ 
as explained by economists, is against the idea; for as soon as 
any land fails to command a rent, it falls below the standard of 
profitable occupation, and must remain as it is. As prices rise, the 
margin of cultivation falls, so that in order to bring this inferior 
land into tillage it would be necessary to raise prices. Conversely, 
as prices fall the margin of cultivation rises, and land which it 
formerly paid to till is abandoned. I therefore leave the thorny 
question of the reclamation of waste lands, and confine myself to 
the 32,000,000 acres of scheduled agricultural land. 

The first point is that, out of this large area, 174 million acres 
are in permanent pasture, so that we have only at present to deal 
with 144 million acres of arable or ploughed land; and this being 
mostly cropped upon six, seven, or eight years’ systems, in some 
of which wheat has been abandoned, the result is that only some 
1,800,000 acres are brought into wheat in any one year. According 
to a four-course rotation of crops, we ought to produce 3,600,000 
acres of wheat, and, on the same principle, 7,200,000 acres, if wheat 
were grown every alternate year. This, however, would sacrifice 
the entire area now under barley, oats, beans, and peas, and would 
not be acceptable to farmers. Still, an extension of a system of 
cropping such as: roots, wheat, clover, wheat, would not appear 
in the least unreasonable or subversive to a practical farmer; 
neither would he object to a six-course such as: roots or fallow, 
wheat, clover, wheat, beans, wheat. Both systems are followed, 
and both might be considerably extended. The first is suitable for 
the lighter classes of soil of fair and good quality; the second for 
heavier descriptions of soil, anid both are extensively used 
throughout the country. Both, however, are objectionable as 
affording no definite position for oats or barley. Increasing the 
wheat area on existing arable lands is largely a matter of rotations. 
Under a four or six years’ rotation it is quite easy to grow wheat 
every other year. There is also a recognised five-course system, 
largely followed on land in good condition. It consists in tacking 
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an additional corn crop on to the ordinary four-course, and reads: 


Roots, barley, clover, wheat, oats, and this gives three corn crops 


and two fodder crops in five years. As to whether a corn crop is 
taken twice in four years, thrice in five years, or four times in six 
_ years depends upon the quality and condition of the land. It would, 


_ however, require higher prices than have recently prevailed to 
_ encourage such frequent corn crops, as well as to stimulate the more 


extensive use of artificial fertilisers and purchased foods for stock 


which such an increase would render necessary. 


Few counties are entirely unsuitable for wheat growing—and 
they occur in the North-West of Scotland—with the exception of 


Westmorland. Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham were 
| quite famous for their wheat crops sixty years since, as I well 


remember, being a North-countryman. Wheat is, however, essen- 
tially an English crop, for out of a total of 1,800,000 acres Scotland 


| only contributes 60,000 and Wales under 40,000. 


The problem as to how the British wheat supply is to be increased 
affects the whole country, but especially the northern and western 
counties, because it is there that the cultivation of wheat 


has suffered most acutely. In these northern and high-lying 


districts a permanent fall in the price of wheat acted immediately, 
and placed oats at a decided advantage. A return to high prices. 
would, on the same principle, cause a reaction towards wheat culti- 


vation. The contrast between 1,000,000 acres of oats and 60,000: 
_acres of wheat in Scotland (1914) is sufficiently glaring, and 


might, to a considerable degree, be reversed—at least in the 
Lowlands. The problem is less simple than it at first appears, for 


| underlying it is the elementary principle of profit. The farmer is 


under no obligation to grow wheat, although, judging from 


_ opinions expressed in many quarters, it seems to be regarded as a 
| duty. Ina general sense this may be true, but even this view 


breaks down if wheat, or any other food, can be produced cheaper 
and better abroad. It is essentially a war question, for it is only 
when imports are threatened that farmers might conceivably be 
enjoined or compelled to grow wheat. The case has not arisen, 


_ and may never arise; but if it did, there can be no doubt that the 


necessary area would ‘be forthcoming. Farmers have heen 
instructed for so many years that grass and live stock are in all 
respects preferable to wheat and cereal cultivation, that they have 
followed this lead, and laid their fields down to pasture. 

It is forgotten by the public that many years are required 


_to make a pasture. I am aware that there are ‘classes 
|of land which take to grass as naturally as ducks to 
water; but in the vast majority of cases there is a deteriora- 


tion for at least four years, followed by slow recovery, 
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requiring another four or six years before the pasture becomes 
profitable. After landlords and farmers have endured this decade 
of waiting and watching, or after their pastures have attained their 
majority and full strength—for they continue to improve for at least | 
fifty years—they (the landlords and farmers) are suddenly requested 
to plough up their grass lands in order to increase the food supply 
of the nation! 

The first question the farmer asks is: What is the price going 
to be ?—not for two or three years, but for a protracted period. No 
sensible farmer would break up established grass land on a prospect 
of four years’ high prices, and hence the demand for a guarantee 
as to price for at least that length of time. It is hardly good 
enough. That a guarantee as to minimum price is the only con- 
dition upon which farmers will effectively increase their wheat area 
is evident on all sides, and I venture to predict that it will be 
granted. The tone of hundreds of answers I have received on this 
point are conclusive as to the opinion of leading farmers in all parts 
of the country, and the stipulation is eminently reasonable. We 
all hope for a speedy termination of the war and a return to cheap 
bread; but what about the landlords and the farmers who have 
ploughed up good grass land on the prospect of continued high 
prices ? 

At present wheat is selling at 50s. to 60s. per quarter, but 
those who, like myself, were farming in 1864 never thought such 
prices more than sufficient to meet expenses. Since 1880 we have 
become accustomed to 30s. per quarter (prices sank to 20s. in 1894), 
and, therefore, turned away from wheat, and gave our undivided 
attention to dairying and live stock. The inundation of cheap 
wheat demoralised the nation—encouraged waste and checked 
thrift. In the times of higher prices children were taught that it 
was sinful to waste bread, and a loaf was treated with respect. To 
stab a loaf was thought unlucky, and brought down a rebuke from 
elders; but, later, half loaves have too often been seen in the gutters 
or pig-pails. At the same time, farmers were derided as old- 
fashioned for continuing to grow wheat, and frankly advised to 
give it up in favour of grass. England was to be a manufacturing 
country, and America was to be regarded as its granary. 

What, then, is the present position of the British corn grower ? 
All seems to depend upon the duration of the war, or of the high 
prices which will very probably follow in its train. . A ‘‘ seven 
“years’”’ or a ‘‘ thirty years’ war’ would undoubtedly bring up 
our grass lands, and make us self-supporting as regards wheat; 
but it is desirable that any substantial increase in wheat area should 
be carried out on lines consistent with farming traditions, without 
outraging existing methods of cultivation. 
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The equality, as regards profits, between wheat, barley, and oats 
is an important point. Thirty bushels of wheat at 40s. per quarter 
is identical, arithmetically, with forty bushels of oats at 3os. per 
quarter, but oats yield more in comparison with wheat than 
40:30. Wheat requires land to be in higher condition than oats 
or barley, and is therefore more expensive to grow. There is an 
enormous area of land capable of growing oats which is not suitable 
for wheat, so that in several important respects oats are a successful 

rival to wheat. 


THE BRITISH WHEAT ZONE. 


The wheat zone of Great Britain is mostly confined to the east 
of a line drawn from Hull to Bristol, and onward to Lyme Regis on 
the Dorset coast: In this area are to be found the following 
' counties, to each of which is added (1) the arable acreage, and (2) 
the wheat area of 1914* :— 

Proportion of 


Total area under Area under Arable Land 
County. Arable Cultivation. Wheat in 1914 under Wheat. 
Lincoln ... 2. GOS.013 hy 175,001 At ¥ 
Cambridge nH 373,500 Sas 99,970 ox air 
Northampton... 185,518 a 47,242 aes 4 
| Bedford ... ... 144,600 ait 41,953 Sr 
| Huntingdon one a2, O8S ei 35055 as 
Herts Ay ... 200,108 ee 58,017 3c 
Rutland’... ae ' 25,768 bre 4,078 a 
Leicester ... ee O05 977 ai 22,397 as 
Bucks ak ... 128,590 Bre 337387 ae 
Berks ah dna Lyle} gee 38,285 as 
Norfolk ... Sa 7783 ae 123,525 es 
Suffolk... Pe 45095385 al €1S, 157 + 
Essex ne w+ 506,593 sah 133,070 Z 
| Kent eh e203 4590 i 46,464 + 
| Surrey... fat AO. O07. ae 15,645 + 
SUSSEX. sos. ioe Wee, 02 ae 44,201 + 
| Oxford... sae | 109,045 ea 42,495 qr 
Gloucester e282 245250 on 47,329 ar 
Wilts Lok ... 258,669 b sk 52,061 : 
Dorset... 161,455 Bob 19,335 + 
Hants and I. of W. 388,809 ae 58,805 aa 
Motaly-. ... 6,149,521 ieee Be eo HS 


It is clear that these counties already produce such a proportion 
of wheat that further extension might interfere with the cultivation 
of other cereals, as well as with arable sheep-farming and dairying. 


* The wheat area of 1914 showed a remarkable increase over that of 1913 and 
previous years. 
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If we now take the counties on the western side of the same line 
the difference will be clearly shown. It is, however, interesting to 
notice that the discrepancy was much more marked in 1913, as I 
shall presently show :— 

Proportion of 


; l area of Area under Arable Land 

County. Arata Land. Wheat. under Wheat. 
Northumberland ... 180,916 me: 6,655 or 
Cumberland (fae 1875087 22 955 sty 
Westmorland . _ oes —_ ee 
Durham ... tea lA0,379 sae 14,007 to 
Lancashire Ses gOyeco 13+ >| 30,741 obs 
Yorkshire ... 1,108,494 we 128,092 a5 
Cheshire ... ee AG ts2 10 a 20,339 re 
Derby See teva Os4OL ae 16,134 $ 

Nottingham ee eh AS Poly ey 38,040 oT 
Stafford ... 1 LSE. 280 st 23,17E a 
Shropshire ice S22 Reese a 27,385 x 

Worcester iad IARI? aes 28,523 ry 
Warwick ... 28 EAOF335 me 36,560 3s 
Hereford ... Plas ede 2 24,264 ei 
Monmouth “3 fa 0O ns 5,947 S5 
Somerset ... sts £02. 300 ci 30,057 — 
Devon=< ... 480,187 pS 45,182 Toe 
Cornwall ... eee sks 7S ee 18,050 ar 

Total ... .-» 4,094,249 we 494,102 Wie A 


Among these counties Worcester and Warwick stand out pro- 
minently as wheat producers, being exceptionally suited for the 
purpose both as regards soil and climate. 


INCREASE IN WHEAT AREA IN 1914. 


Price is the ruling factor in determining wheat area—not only 
actually but relatively, for if oats and barley go up in price equally 
with wheat, there need be no change. A general rise in cereal 
prices would, however, affect the area of arable land, and conse- 
quently of land under corn and tillage as well as of wheat. 

That there has been a gradual rise in corn prices during the last 
fifteen years is best shown in quinquennial periods. Thus, the 
official prices of the three cereals have been as follows from the 
beginning of the century :— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Sind: S. kes std: 
FOOORtOs LOO Amiens hee yg rege: br a 7s 
1905 to 1909 ... Pe Pec his: Spee Be heat ik 
1910. tOXIOI4. = a: vith Seal a meget or eee 19 , 64 
1915 tO Auge: ey Sy SOS Aen os SO 32 tH 
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That the rise in price since 1900 is producing an effect is shown 
by the crop reports published by the Board of Agriculture for 1914, 
especially as regards wheat. In summarising a detailed table Mr. 
R. H. Rew remarks :—‘‘ The total area under wheat was 1,807,498, 
‘fan increase [in England and Wales] of 105,910 acres, or 6.2 
‘* per cent. as compared with 1913, and 7 per cent. over the average 
‘of the previous ten years.’’ It is interesting to note that the 
greatest increase (28 per cent.) in area occurred in the northern 
counties, and amounted to 92 per cent. in Northumberland, to 50 per 
cent. in Durham, and to 47 per cent. in the North Riding of York- 
shire. These are remarkable figures, indicating that in the English 
districts where low prices had operated most disastrously in 
restricting wheat cultivation, higher prices were reviving interest 
in the principal cereal. There was, simultaneously, an actual 
decrease in the areas of both barley and oats in 1914. 

Figures as to the increase in 1915 are not yet available, but we 
may look for a very considerable addition to our wheat area for 
the present year. There is, however, reason to think that in many 
of the eastern and East Midland counties it has already reached its 
limits. This year I received hundreds of replies to an inquiry as to 
the probable wheat area for 1916, issued by the Times. The result 
was not encouraging, but a good many correspondents considered 
that after the great increase in area for the present year it was not 
likely that there would be much further increase next year. There 
is, however, plenty of room for further extension in the many fine 
areas of arable land west and north of the line of demarcation 
already laid down. There is also the inexhaustible reserve of 
permanent pasture, which a guarantee as to price would certainly 
affect. When it is remembered that the entire arable land area 
of England and Wales is only 11,000,000 acres, it is clear that to 
grow 8,000,000 acres of wheat upon it is practically impossible. 
If the cultivation of barley and oats was abandoned and wheat was 
grown every other year, we should only be able to produce five and 
a-half million acres. If, then, Great Britain is to be self-supporting 
as regards wheat, it can only be done by encroaching upon the 
area in permanent pasture; but, as already shown, this would be 
economically unsound unless prices were maintained at a much 
higher level than 30s. per quarter. 

If the Government should ever be so ill-advised as to take over 
the entire land of the country and devote it to food production, 
irrespective of profit, it could only be done by destroying our world- 
admired agricultural system. Our land has been worked on sound 
economical principles. Half the English counties are but little 
behind their maximum as to wheat production on their existing 
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arable land, but even if all of them grew wheat every alternate year 
we should not be independent as to breadstuffs. 


BREAKING-UP GRASS LAND. 


Weare, therefore, driven back upon the question of breaking-up 
grass land. If there were any certainty that prices would keep up 
to, say, 50S. per quarter, with oats and barley at corresponding 
figures, a large part of the three and a-half million acres which have 
been laid down to grass since 1867 would, no doubt, come back into 
tillage; but the nation would not stand it. Dearer bread would 
mean higher wages, and militate against cheap production. The 
doctrine that cheap food, cheap labour, and cheap land are corner- 
stones of our manufacturing edifice would be rudely shaken. Still, 
higher prices for wheat and other kinds of corn is the price asked 
by farmers for breaking-up their grass land. Can anyone say that 
it is an unreasonable position ? 

Arable land is capable of producing more meat, milk, wool, and 
most other agricultural products than grass land. It would occupy 
too much space to discuss this statement, but farmers recognise its 
truth, while they fix their attention upon nett rather than upon 
gross returns. So far as productivity is concerned, no one doubts 
that ten tons of green grass, which is a liberal estimate of the gross 
annual produce of the best grass land, is far below the yield of the 
same class of land under arable cultivation. This might be most 
reasonably put at eighty bushels of wheat (grown in two portions 
on a four-course system); two tons of clover hay, two tons 
of straw, and twenty tons of roots. Or an annual yield of twenty 
bushels of wheat, half a ton of hay, half a ton of straw, and five tons 
of roots. The hay, straw, and roots would easily maintain a 
bullock or cow per acre during a thirty-week winter on any recog- 
nised daily allowance.* A bullock an acre during the grazing 
season is a usual estimate of the capability of good grass land for 
grazing purposes, so that it seems clear that for stock-keeping the 
arable land would equal the pasture land. Accuracy is impossible, 
but arable farmers are able to support breeding flocks, to turn out 
tens of thousands of stall-fed cattle, and to carry on winter dairying 
in addition to the wheat, barley, and oats they produce. Breaking 
up a portion of our grass land would not necessarily diminish our 
head of live stock, while it would enable us easily to grow the 
8,000,000 acres of wheat required to feed our population. 

As to nett produce or profit, much may be said in favour of 


* Take, for example, 50 lbs. of roots, 10 lbs. of hay, ro lbs. of straw per day, as 
a fair ration of natural foods. 
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grass. It requires less manual labour, few horses and expensive 
implements, no seed, is less troublesome, and less risky. Grass 
land, no doubt, suffers from droughts, but, on the other hand, it 
often carries as much herbage in the autumn and early spring as in 
the summer. Arable land, on the other hand, is expensive to work 
and keep up, while the low prices for corn for many years past 
stand in glaring contrast with the high prices which have obtained 
for milk, cheese, and young stock—not to mention beef and mutton, 
which are common to both arable and pasture land. The British 
climate is suitable for grass, a fact that was very much urged upon 
landlords and farmers when corn prices fell to an unremunerative 
level. This lesson is, it seems, to be forgotten now that wheat is 
once more dear. 


INCREASING THE YIELD OF EXISTING ARABLE LAND. 


Among other means of increasing our food supplies is that of 
‘““ doubling ’’ our per-acre yield. It is commonly stated by those 
outside the agricultural circle that our land is not half cultivated, 
and that the farmers are apathetic, old-fashioned, and inapprecia- 
tive of modern improvements—“ pig-headed,”’ as they were called 
in a contemporary serial. This, or some of it, may be true of many, 
but not of the great majority. I maintain that to increase our 
present per-acre averages would be an extremely difficult and slow 
process. Forty years ago, our estimated yield of wheat was 
thirty bushels per acre, and is not now much more—possibly 
thirty-two bushels. This in spite of much inferior land 
having gone down to grass; of the more extended use 
of artificial fertilisers and foods; of the invention of new 
implements; of the introduction of new varieties; of the assist- 
ance of chemistry and the founding of Chairs of Agriculture. Forty 
bushels is still a good crop of wheat, as it was a hundred years ago. 
I have, therefore, dealt chiefly with areas, knowing that to raise the 
British average even one bushel per acre would be a Herculean 
task. It is done by the season; but all the arts and sciences 
employed by cultivators are as nothing compared with the 
accidental effects of rain, sunshine, and temperature. The explana- 
tion is consistent with economic laws, which confine profitable 
cultivation within certain limits. 

When uninformed persons blame farmers for not doubling their 
corn crops, they forget that these crops may easily be over- 
manured, and as a result either ‘‘ lodge,’’ blight, or run to straw 
rather than to grain. A magnificent-looking crop may yield less 
than one thinner upon the ground and shorter in the straw; and 
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this every farmer knows from threshing results. Like the fisher- 
men of old, the labourers may have to say at the close of hours of 
work, ‘‘ Master, we have toiled all day and taken nothing.’ This 
may be the result of over-manuring, followed by a dripping and 
cold season. 

Moderate crops are much safer than heavy ones, and this bears 
out a well-known law enunciated by John Stuart Mill, that ‘‘ each 
‘‘ increment, after a normal yield is reached, is obtained at greater 
‘‘cost than the last.’? Sir John Lawes, during his later years, 
declared against high-farming, and in favour of moderate treat- 
ment of land and moderate crops. 

I have already pointed out how altering rotations may increase 
the yield of corn on existing arable land, and this can be done 
without producing over-luxuriance in particular crops. It is by 
the more frequent growth of corn upon the same land that France 
is able to raise her own breadstuffs, while producing only fifteen 
bushels of wheat per acre instead of thirty, as we do. France 
““crops’’ her land harder, and this might also be done in this 
country with the aid of a more liberal use of artificial fertilisers, a 
heavier head of live stock, and a more extended use of purchased 
foods—but not by doubling the per-acre yield. 


JOHN WRIGHTSON. 


CYPRUS 2 1TTSoPRESENToAND JTS<cPU LURE. 


ISTORY repeats itself, and once more, after an interval of 
723 years, we find ourselves in possession of one of our 
earliest conquests—the island of Cyprus—which Richard Coeur 
de Lion wrested in 1191 from the usurper, Isaac Ducas Comnenos. 
It was at Limassol, one of the cities of that island, that Richard 
celebrated his marriage with Berengaria, who was there crowned 
Queen of England. Proceeding to Jerusalem, Richard soon found 
that the Crusade required more money than he possessed, and he 
accordingly sold his conquest to the Knights Templar. Shortly 
afterwards it was acquired by Guy de Lusignon, and for three 
hundred years was ruled by the Kings and Queens of that house- 
hold. In 1489 Cyprus passed over to the sovereignty of Venice, 
but it was seized by the Turks in 1571, and remained until 
November last an Ottoman possession. In 1878, however, as the 
result of a ‘‘ Convention of Defensive Alliance ’’ between Great 
Britain and Turkey, signed on June 4th, Cyprus was assigned 
by the Sultan to be occupied and administered by England. 
The Convention reads as follows :— 


‘If Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them shall be retained 
by Russia, and if any attempt shall be made at any future time by 
Russia to take possession of any further territories of H.I.M. the 
Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the Definitive Treaty of Peace, England 
engages to join H.I.M. the Sultan in defending them by force of 
arms. 

‘‘TIn return H.I.M. the Sultan promises to England to intro- 
duce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later between the two 
Powers, into the Government, and for the protection of the 
Christian and other subjects of the Porte in these territories; and 
in order to enable England to make necessary provision for 

executing her engagements, H.I.M. the Sultan further consents to 
assign the Island of Cyprus, to be occupied and administered by 
England.”’ 


An annex to this Convention provides, inter alia, 


“That England will pay to the Porte whatever is the present 
excess of revenue over expenditure in the Island; this excess to 
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be calculated upon and determined by the average of her last 
five years, stated to be 22,936 purses, to be duly verified hereafter, 
and to the exclusion of the produce of State and Crown lands let 
or sold during that period.”’ 

“That if Russia restores to Turkey Kars and the other 
Conquests made by her in Armenia during the last war, the Island 
of Cyprus will be evacuated by England, and the Convention of 
June 4th, 1878, will be at an end.”’ 


The amount to be paid yearly to Turkey was fixed, after careful 
scrutiny by the British Government, at £92,799 I1s. 3d.; it was 
known as the Tribute. However correct these figures may have been 
on paper, the very first year of British administration proved them 
over-estimated, and grants from our Parliament had nearly every 
year to be made to meet the deficiency, by sums voted in aid of 
the Cyprus revenue. These grants up to the year 1912 have 
amounted to £1,097,085. On the other hand, the stipulated 
Tribute was never made over to the Porte, but was retained by 
Great Britain to meet the indebtedness of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment for the service of the 1855 Loan, the interest of which was 
guaranteed by England and France, but repudiated by Turkey. 
The total amount of the Tribute thus retained up to the year 1912 
represented £3,069,139, or 41,972,054 in excess of the grants made 
to Cyprus. Asa result of the Convention the island of Cyprus was 
occupied by a British and Indian Force, under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, on July 22nd, 1878, and the British flag was hoisted in 
Nicosia and Larnaca. 

The system of administration, as finally modified by Order of 
the King in Council, dated July 6th, 1907, enacts that there 
shall be a High Commissioner and a Commander-in-Chief, who 
shall administer the Government in the name and on behalf of His 
Majesty, according to the powers granted to him from time to time 
by His Majesty, and according to the laws of the island. Briefly, 
he is invested with all the powers belonging toa Colonial Governor, 
and, in addition, with those exercised by the Turkish Vali, or 
Governor, previous to the occupation. The High Commissioner 
is assisted by a Chief Secretary who supervises the Executive, 
advises the High Commissioner, and administers in his stead 
during his temporary absence. The present High Commissioner 
of Cyprus is Major Sir John Eugene Clauson, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
R.E. 


In 1882 a Legislative Council representing the electors in 
Cyprus was created to assist in the administration of the island. 
It consists of twelve elective and six non-elective members. Three 
of the former are elected by the Mahommedan and three 
by the Christian voters. Three non-elective members are 
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appointed by the Sovereign through the Secretary of State, and 
the remaining three are, ex-officio, the Chief Secretary, the King’s 
Advocate, and the Treasurer. Every male person over twenty-one 
years of age, who has resided not less than five years in the island, 
is entitled to vote. All laws passed by the Legislative Council are 
submitted to the approval or refusal of the British Sovereign. 

The administration of Justice was reformed in 1878, and Courts 
were established under the presidency of Britishers. In civil 
cases the Ottoman law (Code Napoleon) is applied when the 
defendant is a Cypriot or other Ottoman subject. A new Cyprus 
Military Police replaces the old Turkish Zaptieh. It consists of 
Christians and Moslems, and has proved itself remarkably smart 
and efficient. The filthy Turkish prisons have also been replaced by 
buildings of modern date, where discipline is maintained and the 
prisoners are instructed in various trades or employed on public 
works. 

The occupation of Cyprus by Great Britain was hailed as the 
advent of the golden age by its inhabitants—three-fourths of whom 
were Christians. Three hundred years of Turkish misrule had 
reduced the island to a miserable condition. Life and property 
were in many parts insecure, the people were down-trodden and 
oppressed, tithe and tax gatherers squeezed out the last piastre the 
peasants possessed. The administration of justice was corrupt 
and dependent on the amount of baksheesh offered. The whole of 
the revenue went to swell the coffers of the Imperial Treasury, and 
nothing was left for the upkeep of roads, bridges, &c. With the 
occupation by Britain everything promised to change, and every- 
body expected our rapid transformation of the island into a model 
state, which would give Turkey an idea of how to carry out the 
reforms stipulated for in the Convention. Even the Times, in 
its leader of August 7th, 1878, voiced these views in stating “‘ it is 
‘‘anticipated that in a short time the recovered prosperity of 
‘‘ Cyprus will be so conspicuous as to furnish an_ irresistible 
‘‘impulse to the introduction of similar principles of administra- 
‘tion in the adjacent country.”’ 

In so far as the social conditions of the island were concerned no 
delays occurred, and immediate reforms were introduced. The 
liberties of the people were secured, representative Government 
was established, the Turkish Zaptieh was replaced by a 
well-organised police, laws were justly administered, taxation 
was evenly divided and equitably raised, postal and com- 
mercial communications improved, education was established 
on a solid basis, the scourge of locusts was successfully 
combatted, and sanitary arrangements were introduced which 
transformed Cyprus into one of the healthiest spots in the Mediter- 
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ranean. But we placed no initial capital at the disposal of Cyprus, 
and the development of its resources was, in consequence, greatly 
retarded. 

The fact that we only held it on conditional trust and not as a 
permanency precluded the possibility of its contracting any loan 
for such development, and the same reason held back private 
speculators and capitalists who otherwise might have embarked 
on enterprises beneficial to it. Further, the Tribute hung like a 
Harpy over the unfortunate island, snatching away the surplus of 
revenue it urgently needed for the afforestation of the mountains 
which had been stripped of their trees, for the construction of roads, 
waterworks, harbours, the developments of agriculture, and 
numberless other requirements. Grants, it is true, were made from 
time to time by Great Britain, but the average was only £31,500 a 
year—and what could be done with such a pittance? Nevertheless, 
our Cyprus officials did their best, and although it took them the 
best part of thirty-six years they can record the construction of over 
760 miles of main roads, besides 1,000 miles of secondary roads 
and 2,000 bridges and culverts, where formerly there were 
practically none. The old Venetian port of Famagusta has also 
been made available for steamers of heavy draft, and a railway 
connects it with the Bay of Morphu on the other extremity of the 
island. As a proof of the steady prosperity of Cyprus we may 
mention that the population, which in 1878 was 180,000, has 
increased to over 280,000, and the imports and exports, which were 
£177,651 and £157,328 respectively, stood in 1911 at £635,427 and 
4702,803. The nature of the imports, as well as their value, 
demonstrates that the comforts of life have also greatly improved.* 

Cyprus is pre-eminently an agricultural country, but the 
inadequate funds in the hands of the authorities have not allowed 
any very marked developments in that line. Agricultural schools 
have been established, but the great desideratum of the island is 
water, and the rainfall is scanty and undependable. The scarcity 
of rain is doubtless due to the ruthless deforestation of the country, 
once renowned for its splendid forests, by its Venetian, Turkish, 
and other occupants. Want of funds has prevented anything being 
done for its afforestation except the fencing of certain districts to 
prevent the destruction of saplings by goats. Another remedy for 
the scarcity of water is the construction of dams for storing the 
waste which in winter rushes into the sea. A modest attempt in 
this direction was made in 1897, but for various reasons was 
practically a failure. Here, again, afforestation is necessary to 
retard evaporation. 


* Vide Handbook of Cyprus, r913. Lukach & Jardine. Pages 30, 123, etc. 
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Impatience and discontent at the slowness of progress have been 
shown by the people, and the Tribute has been justly pointed out 
as the cause. The Press has clamoured loudly for its repudiation 
and the expenditure of this impost on the island, but due regard 
to our Convention with Turkey has, of course, prevented our 
listening to such suggestions. 

The entry of Turkey into war against us—her best friends and 
former saviours—naturally cancels all the terms of our Convention, 
and, in reply to her threatened attacks on us in Egypt and 
elsewhere, we annexed Cyprus. This was promulgated on 
November 5th last, and from that date its deliverance from the yoke 
of the Tribute may be reckoned. A new vista of progress and 
prosperity now opens for this beautiful island, which has had so 
many vicissitudes and changes. 

The Mahommedan population, numbering about 60,000, 
has already hailed the change of master with delight, 
and the Greek portion of the inhabitants, notwithstanding 
their proclivities for annexation with Greece, will also rejoice 
at the change which makes them subjects, in the full sense 
of the word, of the greatest Empire in the world. Their 
aspirations for annexation (not shared by their Mahommedan 
brethren) may be natural, but they are prompted more by the 
similarity of language and of creed than of race. These 
sentiments were doubtless accentuated by the fact that outside the 
island Cypriots were treated by the Turks as Ottoman subjects, 
and also by the idea that Greece would rid the island of the Tribute. 

An opportunity now presents itself for settling both these 
questions. The Tribute, as already stated, has been applied by us, 
in part, to meet the service of the Ottoman 1858 loan, which was 
guaranteed by Great Britain and France, and payment of which 
was suspended by the Porte in 1875. The original amount was 
45,000,000, with interest at 4 per cent. and a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent. The security given was the Customs revenues of Smyrnaand 
Syria. At the time of the Ottoman default the outstanding amount 
was £3,815,000. All the bonds have since been drawn, but have 
remained unpaid; the interest, however, of £152,608 a year has 
been regularly met by our Exchequer—£ 70,000 being derived from 
the Egyptian Tribute to Turkey, and the balance of £82,608 from 
that of Cyprus. Why France, who co-operated with us in 
guaranteeing the loan, was not called upon to meet her share of the 
engagement, need not here be explained. Both Governments will 
now doubtless see that in the final settlement with Turkey the 
capital of this loan shall form part of our claim on the Porte, and 
that thus Cyprus is delivered from the yoke which has pressed so 
heavily upon it. 
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The Island of Cyprus is situated in the easternmost corner of 
the Mediterranean. It is the third largest island in that sea, and 
has an area of 3,584 square miles. Its length from south-west to 
north-east is about 140 miles, and its breadth about sixty miles. 
Its north-eastern extremity tapers into a narrow strip about 
forty-five miles in length, by ten in width. Its shortest distance 
from the mainland is about forty miles, and from Egypt about 
230. It is interesting to mention in connection with the survey of 
Cyprus, that it was undertaken by Lord Kitchener in the early 
years of its occupation, while acting as Director of Survey and 
Chief of the Land Registry Office. 

Cyprus stands as a sentinel across the Gulf of Alexandretta, and 
it was doubtless this geographical feature, as well as its proximity 
to Egypt, which influenced Lord Beaconsfield to contract with 
Turkey for its occupancy by us. What, judging from the map, 
could be a better strategical position for arresting the march of 
Russia, then our antagonist, across the shortest road through Asia 
Minor and the gates of Cilicia to Egypt? 

Some of us may think that Crete, with the best natural 
harbours of the Mediterranean, would have been more valuable 
than Cyprus, which has no corresponding natural harbours, and 
which now stands considerably out of the direct course of naviga- 
tion. But with the near prospect that the Mediterranean terminus of 
the Bagdad-Basra Railway will lie in the Gulf of Alexandretta, the 
future will vindicate the wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield’s selection. 
Alexandretta to Basra will not only be our alternate, but our 
shortest, way to India, and our duty isto guardit. It will be remem- 
bered that in the original survey made by Telford for a Euphrates 
railway, and submitted to our Parliament, long before any German 
scheme was contemplated, Alexandretta was indicated as the most 
advantageous terminus. It is the natural port of Mesopotamia, 
and in proposals for a railway concession which the writer laid 
before the Sublime Porte some thirty-five years ago, emphasis 
was laid on the advantages of this starting point and the crossing 
of the Euphrates near Aleppo. The concession was refused by 
the Military Council, influenced doubtless by Germany, “for 
““ strategic reasons.’’ It is interesting to observe that in the subse- 
quent German-made plans Beyrout is selected as the Mediterranean 
outlet. The intervening Lebanon ranges guard it, but Alex- 
andretta is 190 miles nearer the Aleppo junction, and must unques- 
tionably have the commercial preference. Both Beyrout and 
Alexandretta are equidistant from Cyprus, and are dominated by it. 

When either line is open Cyprus will no longer be outside the 
trade line of shipping, but within it. Further, with the future of 
Syria and Palestine in the melting pot, and the possibility of a 
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coup de main on the Suez Canal, our interests call upon us to 
consolidate our position in the island, which, under certain even- 
tualities, might prove a very important station for the concentration 
of troops, and the storage of supplies and ammunition. There is 
a chain of rocks outside Famagusta, which will allow an ample 
exténsion of the harbour we have alluded to, and make it a service- 
able port for our transports andeven our warships. The salubrity of 
Cyprus and the ideal climate of its Troodos ranges should also make 
it valuable as a hospital base and a convalescent home for sailors 
and soldiers. It is a matter of surprise that with its proximity to 
Egypt and the Dardanelles it has not already been utilised for that 
purpose. 


J. R. VAN MILLINGEN. 


FAITH AS A DYNAMIC, 


MONG the questions which profoundly affect life and thought 
A perhaps none has been more bitterly contested, none more 
darkened by empty words, than that which we have undertaken to 
discuss. Preachers, theologians, and philosophers have in time 
past exhausted their energies in trying to define faith, to distinguish 
the various kinds of faith, and to show how the highest conception 
which they have been able to form of it is related to the authority of 
persons and institutions on the one hand, and to the activity of 
reason on the other. To-day we distrust the systems of the past, 
and we prefer to begin with the facts of human nature as we find 
them. And so the student of mind takes up the problem, and he 
seeks to discover how faith comes to be; with what elements in the 
inner life it is most deeply intertwined, and what meaning it has 
for the development of personality. The rise of mystical and 
healing cults which magnify the worth and power of faith has 
brought home to us the vital bearing which it has on our individual 
and social welfare. It is no longer possible to dismiss these 
movements with a smile, for their achievements are beyond ali 
question. Not only so, but the most rigidly scientific of medical 
experts no longer doubt that faith acts like a real force, and within 
limits dissipates diseased or disordered states. It is obvious that 
one of the most pressing questions of our time, one which has not 
only a theoretical interest, but bears vitally upon life and happiness, 
is, “‘ What is faith? ”’ 

Some kind of answer to this question every man, sooner or later, 
must attempt. It is true that we may try to expel faith from our 
scheme of life and to rule our days by purely rational considerations. 
But again and again, as history shows, nature takes her revenge, 
and faith returns with overwhelming force, setting at naught all 
our carefully constructed utilities and rationalism. The age of 
enlightenment in Germany in the eighteenth century vanished 
before the mystical fervour of a romantic idealism which made man 
a child of the Eternal and his whole history a glorious spiritual 
adventure. And in our own’ time, after the dreary reign of 
materialism in the latter part of the nineteenth century, faith is once 
more coming to its own, in a revived interest in the supersensible 
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world, in a renewed belief in prayer, in the discontent of organised 
Christianity with its achievements, and in such movements as 
psychical research which is slowly but surely undermining the 
fortress of prejudice and mental inertia. Once more the truth is 
being brought home to us, that some kind of faith a man must have 
if he is to preserve his intellectual and moral integrity. 

Unhappily, the moment we ask the question, What is faith? we 
are met by a great variety of discordant answers. The theological 
dogmatist tells us that faith is the conviction of the truth of ideas 
that by their very nature are beyond reason and so incomprehensible. 
Hence the popular notion that faith is simply credulity—that 
is, belief in the unreasonable. The mystic tells us that faith 
is the direct consciousness on the part of the finite soul of the 
Infinite Soul, the vision of spiritual reality. The eye of the soul 
sees the Diviné just as the eye of the body apprehends the colours 
of earth and sky. The pragmatist, renouncing the intellectualism 
of the past, sees in faith an act of will, done in obedience to 
imperative needs, an act which justifies itself by the practical good 
which is its outcome. And soit happens that many turn away from 
the whole matter in discouragement, and live as they best can, now 
under the impulse of faith, and again acting from an opposite 
conviction, with the result that all about us we see lives that are 
ineffective, unsatisfying, and unattractive. A. little reflection, 
however, will show us that we need not surrender to this counsel 
of despair. For we may find that the dogmatist, the mystic, and 
the pragmatist have fastened the eye simply on aspects of the truth, 
but that the truth itself is more primary and more fundamental than 
any of these abstractions from it. 

Let us begin, then, by looking at faith as a fact of ordinary every- 
day experience. It cannot be too often asserted that religious faith, 
considered as an act of the human spirit, does not differ from faith 
in any other province of life. It is not something added on 
externally, as it were, to man’s nature. On the contrary, it is the 
outflowering of all his powers. Faith, in the broadest sense of the 
word, is a natural endowment, so that without it man would scarcely 
be man. As to its nature, it is at once an intellectual act, an attitude 
of will and a state of feeling. And yet in germ it is more 
fundamental than these, issuing out of the deepest recesses of our 
nature and spreading itself out over the whole extent of our being. 
One may say that it is a kind of instinct, like the instinct of self- 
preservation, and yet it is not merely instinct, for it reveals, when 
developed, elements of mind and will. The child has faith in his 
parent, the pupil in his teacher, the patient in his physician, the 
patriot in his country, the philosopher in the immanent reason of 
the universe. Yet in all these relations there is much to contradict 
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the faith, much to make it incredible to the eye of the discursive 
understanding. Still the faith cannot be overborne, for it goes back 
into that mysterious region whence come the vital impulses of our 
nature. Faith is thus sustained by hidden forces that make it 
triumphant over all obstacles. Take, for example, faith in 
democracy. One of the saddest features of our age is the decay of 
this faith among young people, for which perhaps our colleges and 
universities are in some degree to blame. On the other hand, it 
was never so strong as now among persons of maturer age. The 
man who has once been possessed by this high trust in humanity 
can never lose its noble inspiration. His faith is not blind, for faith 
is not the absence but the presence of vision. He sees the 
coarseness and the commonness of popular rule. He marks how 
often its leaders are demagogues, inspired by corrupt motives; how, 
under the guise of advancing the doctrine of equality, its advocates 
meet culture and refinement with only jealous contempt. Yet he 
believes in democracy, for he believes in freedom, in humanity, and 
in the goodness of man’s fundamental instincts. Did he not so 
believe he would fall into self-despair. Psychologically considered, 
the act of faith in religion is the same as in the political or social 
sphere, only now it enters into a new realm, works more profoundly, 
stirs vivifying emotions, elevates the whole man to unsuspected 
levels of power and efficiency. 

As Auguste Sabatier remarks, ‘‘ That which saves the soul is 
“‘ faith, and not belief (z.e., assent to a proposition). God demands 
‘“‘the heart of man, because the heart once gained and changed all 
‘“‘the rest follows; while the gift of the rest without the heart is 
‘“‘ only a seeming, and leaves the man in his first estate.’’* 

Faith, or fidelity of will, therefore, includes belief, but goes 
beyond it. Hence we speak of the ‘‘ venture of faith.’’ A cold 
intellectual belief achieves nothing, has no dynamic quality, 
whereas what we mean by faith implies a readiness to act; to take 
a certain risk; to feel the joy of self-surrender ; to commit ourselves 
enthusiastically to the truth of a principle or the goodness of a 
person. It is a profound saying of ancient Indian wisdom that 
everyone derives his faith from the inmost tendency of his heart. 
‘““The man is that which he has faith in.’’ It is true, indeed, that 
there is in all faith an intellectual activity. A feeling of certitude 
would be a blind and irrational impulse without a notion of what 
the certitude is about. In other words, faith must have a thought 
to embrace. While I say that I believe in God, my thoughts about 
God may be of the vaguest description. He may be to me simply 
natural law, or the general tendency of things, or Bernard Shaw’s 


*The Religions of Authority and the Religions of the Spirit. 
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life-force, or the cosmic consciousness consisting of the aggregate 
of all human consciousness. On the other hand, I may have a 
more concrete idea of Him, gathered from the life and work of 
Jesus Christ. But some kind of notion I must have if faith is really 
to energise. 

Yet in all faith there is the element of emotion, which vivifies 
the idea, gives it reality and motive power. As the bird, supported 
on its wings, surmounts obstacles otherwise insurmountable, so 
faith is enabled by its emotional tone to achieve what seems impos- 
sible. Here is to be found the weakness and strength of popular 
revivalism. It is weak in so far as an overstrained emotionalism 
ends sometimes in a terrible reaction of despair leading to deep 
moral degradation; it is strong in so far as the emotional power 
generated by the appeal of the preacher and the mass-suggestion of 
the crowd sweeps away the ancient inhibitions and sets in new 
directions the energies of will and thought. One of the great 
needs of the age is a rational and realistic evangelism which will 
know how to stir the deepest emotions without at the same time 
forgetting the claims of the rational will. 

When we turn to the New Testament, what concerns us most 
is the way in which the Founder of the Christian religion loved to 
think of it. There is an utterance of His which here deserves 
special attention. ‘‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
““ ye shall say to this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and 
“* it shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible unto you.’’* This 
saying, apart from the fact that it belonged to one of the earliest 
sources from which our present synoptic Gospels are compiled, is 
too bold, too sublime, too completely trustful of the spirituality of 
the universe, to admit of any lesser authorship. The faith capable 
of working these wonders is of course not a half belief, not a mere 
believing that we believe, but an unreserved confidence in the 
infinite Love which is the unifying principle of nature and of man. 
This utterance leads us into the secret of Christ’s personality. He 
had a trust in God that nothing could shake, no doubt nor fear of 
fate. This was why He Himself could remove mountains, could 
lift the burden of disease by evoking the faith which should be the 
psychological medium for the transmission of His healing virtue. 
This was why He could immediately after His rejection at Nazareth 
send forth His disciples as trumpeters to herald the victorious 
approach of the new kingdom, of a good time coming. This was 
why He could bend history to His will, abolish an age-long order, 
and create a religion which to-day, amid the myriad faiths of 
humanity, has only one serious rival. This was why He was an 


* Matt. xvii., 20. cf. Luke xvii., 6. Matthew preserves the form of the saying 
as it stood in Q. 
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optimist, and could see in the universe nothing but goodness, 
happiness, and beauty against which sin and shame and sorrow 
were but a fleeting shadow implying light, a ‘“‘ silence implying 
‘*sound.’’ Hence for Christ the heart and soul of religion and life 
is faith. The typical citizen of the Kingdom is the child, with 
His uplifted, eager glance and trustful heart. Wherever He finds 
the child-spirit He approves it, for He sees in it the possibility of 
all growth, and it is one of his great ideas that in the history of 
the soul the cardinal fact is the fact of growth. He does not speak 
as a philosopher or a theologian, but asa poet. He does not define 
faith, nor analyse it into its constituent elements, nor does He offer 
any systematic exposition of its various relations. In the main 
He is content with fastening the eye on its dynamic quality and 
with seeking to awaken or to strengthen it in the hearts of His 
hearers. For Him faith is one of the living forces of the universe. 
It can do things, nay more, it can achieve what to the eye of prosaic 
sense appears unachievable. It is the key to the kingdom of 
holiness and health. In virtue of its mystic touch man gains in a 
moment dominion over himself and over the world. Armed with 
it the soul goes forth to ever-fresh endeavours and unafraid meets 
the standing discouragements of humanity—sin and pain and 
death. Hence the Christian religion belongs essentially to the 
realm of the heroic and the romantic, to the world of genius and 
inspiration. It demands men of daring spirit, who are willing to 
make the venture of faith, and in all ages it has found them. 

Christianity lives by the grandeur of its beliefs. But belief or 
faith is inward, is concerned with the springs and motives of actions 
and feelings, whereas institutions and ceremonial observances 
remain rather on the surface of life. Christian faith is thus the 
most powerful antagonist of habits recognised to be evil. The 
force of habit is one of the familiar commonplaces of the moralist 
and the psychologist, and it is perhaps difficult to over-estimate its 
power as long as it holds the entire field of observation. We need, 
however, to supplement it by the truth that there are psychical 
energies which in obedience to a suitable stimulus can be released 
and with revolutionary power can uproot one kind of habit and 
start the creation of its opposite. In proof of this we have only to 
recall such experiences as are recorded in Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
Twice-Born Men or in Mr. John Masefield’s The Everlasting 
Mercy. Mr. Masefield’s hero, Saul Kane, drunkard, swearer, 
poacher, and gambler, hears a piercing word spoken by an earnest 
child of faith, and in one night he passes through the change that 
destroys the habits of a lifetime. 


**T did not think, I did not strive. 
The deep peace burnt my me alive. 
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The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast.’ 


But more frequently the influence of faith is felt by a slow 
process of education, in which without any foregoing upheaval the 
spirit grows in “‘ self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control.” 
But whether it be by one method or the other, faith is the agency 
by which the method is realised. Faith has thus a unifying power. 
It can abolish the dissociations or disharmonies of the inner life. 
It implies self-surrender, an abandonment of a struggle which only 
keeps up the inner discord, and a falling back upon the forces of 
the subconscious life. What had been dimly felt as a vague idea! 
only half believed in now takes to itself hands and feet, reinforces 
the better self and constrains the whole man to higher levels of 
vision and effectiveness. The man comes to himself, to his real 
self, from which for the time being he was alienated. 

But apart from its effect on disordered or dissociated states of 
mind, faith has an important bearing on our normal life. It raises 
its tone, stimulates all our moral and physical energies, and contri- 
butes to an all-round efficiency. Very significant is the fact that 
all genuine as distinguished from spurious mystics have been 
great workers. ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’’ says 
the Master of all the mystics. ‘“‘I can do all things through 
** Him that strengtheneth me,’’ writes His great disciple. And this 
correlation of faith with grasp of detail and interest in the world 
of living men is strikingly manifested in such high souls as St. 
Francis, Saint Teresa, George Fox, John Wesley, and General 
Gordon. ‘‘ Those who attain to it,’’ says Miss Underhill, ‘‘ have 
** developed not merely their receptive but their creative powers, 
“are directly responsible for the emergence of new life, new out- 
‘“births of reality into the world.’’* 

Now, we cannot all be mystics, and experience that all-absorbing 
faith which is the divine air inbreathed by the masters of the 
spiritual life; but we can all be more mystical than we are, and we 
can all have a real faith, even though it may be at a lower level. It 
may be said, without exaggeration, that no man ever achieved 
anything worth achieving without a measure of faith, were it only 
in himself, and great men have achieved their greatness through 
their faith. So it is also true in the smaller world of ordinary men, 
that a man, if he is to gain his ends, must believe in his own powers. 
It is the failure of this belief that accounts for the mass of ineffective, 
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unpractical, and futile lives all around us. It is not safe for a man. 
to pass through life without a faith of some sort. It is to the neglect 
of this principle that we are to trace much of the fear that casts its 
baneful shadow over modern society. As Henri Bordeaux rt 
us, ‘‘ Modern civilisation is ravaged with a terrible disease’; and 
this disease he calls ‘‘ the fear of living.’’? Men and women fear 
life even more than they fear death. Many play at living—they 
do not really live. They fear the responsibilities, the struggles, 
the adventures, not without risk, which life offers them. They fear 
illness. They fear poverty. They fear unhappiness. They fear 
danger. They fear the passion of sacrifice. They fear even the 
exaltation of a pure and noble love until the settlements in money 
and social prestige have been duly certified. They fear to take a 
plunge into life’s depths. 

Now the only power that can deliver us from this tyranny is 
faith. And it delivers us not by denying the reality of the objects 
of our fear, but by giving us strength which enables us to transcend 
them. Consider the respective activities of fear and faith. Fear 
disintegrates, faith unifies; fear weakens, faith invigorates; fear 
depresses, faith exalts; fear inhibits, faith sets free. In brief, fear 
lowers our vitality, lessens the sum-total of our muscular, moral, 
and intellectual energies. What we need is not more knowledge, 
but more trust. ‘‘ Science,’’ as Martineau says, ‘‘ changes the 
“‘ direction rather than lessens the amount of fear, and while the 
““ great decrees of nature remain what they are, however we may 
“ distribute its items of suffering and alarm, the aggregate will not 
““be materially changed.’’* 

Faith in the goodness of life, in the creative spirit of the 
universe, in the honour of men and in the virtue of women, in the 
powers of the human soul, and, if by the grace of heaven we can 
attain to it, faith in a destiny rich in boundless possibility is the 
sovereign cure for this saddest distemper of the soul. No crisis is 
too great, no agony is too poignant, no upheaval of the foundations 
of existence too overwhelming for the constraining, steadying, and 
uplifting energies of a moral trust. One sometimes imagines 
oneself in a situation of terrible strain and stress, amid the terrors 
of shipwreck, or in the inferno of the modern battlefield, where the 
relentless forces of nature, or the cruel engines of human ingenuity 
make havoc of youth, affection, beauty, the rich promise of the 
future as well as the garnered harvests of the past, and the doubt 
arises unbidden—what would faith in the invisible order of realities 
avail against the overpowering might of the immediate present? It 
suffices us to reply that faith is not merely for the sunshine, but 
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also for the darkness; not only for the quiet levels of our existence, 
but also for the wrack of tempest and the last delirium of despair. 
Vake the experience of a young British officer who had come 
through the horrors of the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, an experience 
all the more remarkable as he makes no profession of religion, and 
is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a religious man. ‘The 
following extract is from a private letter, written from the hospital 
where he lay wounded; and, so far as is known, it is the only 
occasion on which he has expressed himself so freely. ‘‘ The 
‘‘regiment had a terrible time during the advance, and when I 
““came away, during the third night, was only about one-third the 
“strength it went in. Two of our officers went off their heads, and 
“about two-thirds were killed or wounded. I mention these 
““horrible figures because I think it will interest you to know how 
“TI felt about it. Probably the fact of being in superb health made 
*“a big difference, but I faced it far better than I ever expected to. 
“There is . . . only one thing that can possibly make one rise 
‘above these surroundings—faith that the spirit goes to a higher 
‘life, and though I’m afraid my religion has been, and still is, 
“patchy, this thought kept me perfectly calm and steady. 

“* Before the thing started you certainly could have knocked me 
‘“down with a feather, and then it was a tremendous effort to force 
“my ghastly smile into something more cheery. I’m afraid I shall 
‘be frightened, too, when it has to be done again, but if only I 
““can get into the same frame of mind as before, I shall be quite 
““contented.’’ If faith in a mind with no native religious tendency 
can enable it to face with courage and resolution the worst that fate 
can do, are we not justified in saying that we are in the presence 
of the greatest power known to humanity ? 

There are many who would agree with most or all of what has 
been said and yet turn away with a sense of depression as the 
question recurs: How is such a case possible? How can one 
believe with this whole-hearted abandon, when all the time a 
temperamental distrust or a sceptical tendency holds the field? 
To this the reply is that temperament and tendency are not final 
facts before which we are bound to succumb. The will counts for 
something—nay, for much, in every way, else the demand for faith 
could not be made. The first question, then, which I must put to 
myself is, Do I desire faith because it is for me the one thing 
needful? ‘‘If you desire faith,’’ says Browning, “‘ then you’ve 
‘‘faith enough.’’ There is a profound truth here, for it is the 
desires that reveal the real as distinguished from the apparent 
trend of the inner life, and if the desire be strong enough the end 
will be achieved. There is nothing more true to experience than 
this, that if we really wish for faith we will get faith, and if we do 
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not get it, it is because we do not really wish it. If we complain 
that we have no will power, that we cannot resolve to obey the 
behest of reason and conscience, we will do well to remember that 
as the only cure for lack of thought-energ’y is to think, so the only 
cure for the lack of will-energy is to will, We can put ourselves 
under those influences which act as a moral stimulus to the will. 
Moreover, faith comes not by argument, but by an inspiration. 
The flame of trust is kindled within us from the fire that burns in 
other souls. And if the moral atmosphere in which we habitually 
live is itself impregnated with the peace and power of faith, we 
shall be more likely to believe and to act in accordance with that 
perception of cosmic law or of the fundamental will revealed in 
the universe which, by whatever means, we have obtained. 


SAMUEL McComs. 


FRENCH CLAIMS ON SYRIA. 


‘HE moment for the discussion of the conditions of peace to be 
imposed on Germany and Austria by the Allies has not yet 
come, but the action taken by the Allied Powers against Con- 
stantinople indicates clearly their determination to thwart the 
realisation of Germany’s ambition in the Levant. Without 
insisting on the manner in which Germany laid her hands on the 
Turkish Government it is, at the present moment, useful to draw 
attention to her designs on Syria, because they are diametrically 
opposed to the interests of the Allies, and especially to those of 
France. Awaiting the propitious moment to effect the military 
conquest of the land, the Germans have for many years been 
working with signal success at the economic occupation of the 
country. Indeed many of their leading men have cynically con- 
fessed the object of their apparently inoffensive infiltration. Among 
them, Doctor Sprenger, the well-known orientalist, synthetised the 
German ambitions in Syria by declaring :— | 


‘* Of all the lands on the face of the earth there are none which 
offer greater advantages for colonisation than Syria and Meso- 
potamia. There are no virgin forests to be cleared away, and no 
natural difficulties to be surmounted. All that has to be done is to 
scratch the ground, sow, and gather the crops. The Levant is 
the only territory in the world which has not been monopolised 
by the great Powers, though it is the best field for colonisation. 
If Germany does not miss her opportunity to seize it before the 
Cossacks stretch out their hand in that direction, she will have the 
best share in the division of the world.”’ 


M. Frederick List gave expression to the same opinion and hope, 
while on November 17th, 1913, the Berlin journal, The Post, told 
France that if she coveted the possession of Syria she would have 
to fight for it. 

It may be said with truth that before the outbreak of the present 
war Germany regarded Syria and Mesopotamia as virtually hers, 
and as the French writer, Comte Cressaty, said in his book, The 
Interests of France in Syria, published in 1913, the main object of 
the construction of the Bagdad railway by the Germans was “ to 
“* cover those regions with a sort of preventive mortgage.’’ That 
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enterprise has given rise to too much discussion for any one to be 
unaware of the persevering determination the Germans have from 
the very first shown in the pursuance of its construction. In recent 
years the works have been carried on energetically. A short time 
ago it was ascertained that the Bilemedik tunnel, the most import- 
ant of the Bagdad line through the Taurus mountains, had been 
pierced, and that the rails were being laid for traffic. That the 
Turko-German enterprise should be pushed forward with 
greater activity than ever during the war created surprise, but 
it seems it was considered, and no doubt rightly, that the comple- 
tion of that link between the lines already created on each side to 
the foot of the Taurus mountains would be of great utility for 
military operations against the Suez Canal and Egypt. It is not, 
however, only the building of the lines of immediate military import- 
ance which has been pursued uninterruptedly. On the eve of the 
war, and during the first months of the hostilities, various sections 
of the railway in the north of Mesopotamia, and in the Bagdad 
region, were completed. The Germans have already created a 
very important network of railways in Asia Minor, thoroughly in 
accord with their plan of colonisation. 

Persevering in their efforts to weaken French influence in the 
Levant, and especially in Syria where it has been predominant for 
centuries, the Germans gave their hearty approval to the seizure of 
the Lebanon by the Turks immediately after the declaration of war 
on the Allies. The Grand Council of that territory was dissolved, and 
the former representatives of the country were relegated to 
Damascus. Those measures were calculated to cause revolt of 
which significant symptoms were soon noted. In many places 
secret meetings were held in the woods, and in one of the monas- 
teries the Maronite Abbot was bastinadoed, and left for dead. To 
repress a possible if not probable rising, Djemal Pasha sent to the 
Lebanon a considerable military force of Anatolians, because the 
previous mutiny of the Arab troops had shaken confidence in their 
fidelity. Of course, an insurrection in the Lebanon at the present 
juncture would be a serious matter for the Turks, who would find 
it very difficult to reach the rebels in their mountain fastnesses. To 
prevent it cannons were placed along the coast, and trenches were 
dug at various strategical points in the Djezzine district, as well 
as in the Bay of Jounieh, dominated by the Maronite Patriarch’s 
palace. Six thousand soldiers were sent to Zahlé in the eastern 
plain. Understanding the gravity of the situation the Christian 
governor offered his resignation, but it was refused, lecause the 
Turks considered his presence useful to them as he had more than 
once given them sound advice. On the occasion of the Gazir affair, 
the military authorities issued a warrant for the arrest of the 
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Maronite Patriarch. The military tribunal had already caused 
fifteen notable Maronites to be arrested and imprisoned at 
Jerusalem. K.T. Khairallah, who by his action and writings may 
be said to incarnate the new aspirations of the Lebanon, was con- 
demned to death in his absence, as was also the well-known patriot, 
Khalil Zenié. Feeling certain that, coming after those measures, 
the arrest of the Maronite Patriarch would be the signal for open 
revolt, the governor of the Lebanon’s advice to withdraw the 
warrant was followed. 

After the fiasco of the Turkish expedition against the Suez Canal 
and Egypt, an important concentration of Ottoman troops was 
made around Aleppo, but later on almost all those soldiers were 
sent against the Allies attacking the Dardanelles. However, still 
fearing a rising in the Lebanon, the Turks left 16,000 men to guard 
it. Moreover, as the Druses inspired apprehension, 30,000 men were 
left at Damascus to intimidate them. 

Vive la France! That was the last cry of Rev. Father Joseph 
Hayek, a Maronite priest, who, though over eighty years of age, 
was a few weeks ago hanged at Damascus by the Turkish military 
authorities. One of his sons, employed as a post-office clerk in 
Morocco, had addressed a letter to his father, the parish priest of 
Sin el Fil, on Mount Lebanon. That letter was intercepted by the 
Ottoman authorities, who began by having the poor old priest 
bastinadoed. Then, being brought up for trial as a traitor, he was 
condemned by the Damascus court-martial to be hanged. However, 
the Turks, knowing the powerful influence of the priests 
over the Maronites, promised Joseph Hayek a free pardon 
if, when brought out for execution on the great public 
square, he would shout for the Sultan, and the. German and 
Austrian Emperors. The unfortunate old man, being led out of 
prison, was ordered to shout Vive le Sultan! Vive lEmpereur 
Guillaume! Vive ’Empereur Francois Joseph! The priest cried 
Vive la France! Vive l’Angleterre! Vive la Russie! He was then 
placed on a stool under the gibbet, of which the cord was adjusted 
round his neck. Once more he was ordered to shout for the Sultan 
and the Emperors. Ina supreme effort the valiant old priest made 
the public square ring with the cry of Vive la France! repeated 
three times. He then himself kicked down the stool on which he 
had been standing, and soon expired. 

The heroic death of Father Joseph Hayek is a striking proof of 
the paramount influence exercised by the French in Syria. That 


influence has been fostered during centuries by their privilege 


of protecting the Christians in the Levant. The persecution of the 
Catholic Church and the religious orders in France during the last 
fifteen years has already undoubtedly weakened to some extent the 
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right of the Republican Government to exercise that privilege, but 
it nevertheless preserves it intact, in so far as the native Christians 
are concerned. Yes, in spite of the Turks, who, when they declared 
war on the Allies, abolished the capitulations on which the pro- 
tective rights of France are based, and in spite of the absurd boast 
of the Sultan, who, in his speech from the throne on that occasion, 
declared he would never consent to their re-establishment, France 
must be regarded as in possession of that protectorate. At the 
conclusion of peace the Allies will most surely stipulate the 
complete re-establishment of the capitulations, with all the 
privileges they entail for the Christian Powers, in those portions of 
Turkey which may be left under the Sultan’s rule. It would be 
quite impossible to do otherwise, because the civil legislation of the 
Ottoman Empire is not independent of the religious laws of the 
Mohammedans. Any and all protests against that measure would 
naturally be met by the same declaration which was made by the 
Great Powers to Fazil Pasha, Turkish Minister of Justice in 1871. 
““In the first place effect reforms, and give foreign residents the 
‘““ guarantees they find in all civilised countries, and then we will 
““abandon the secular privileges, the existence of which is still 
“* justified by your legislation and your social condition.”’ 

The exceptional privilege, resulting from the Capitulations, of 
the protection of the Christians enjoyed by France, may be said 
to have been conferred on her by the treaty negotiated by Jean de 
la Forest, Chancellor of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, in 
the name of Francois I. It was signed by Sultan Soliman and the 
French monarch in 1535. The Capitulations thus created were 
confirmed and renewed by successive Sultans till 1740, when 
Sultan Mahmoud declared that they should for the future be 
regarded as a contract, binding on the two parties for ever. Indeed, 
on renewing the treaty, he took the engagement ‘‘ both for our 
“sacred Imperial person, and our august successors.’’ The pro- 
tection of the Christians of all nationalities in the Levant was never 
conferred specifically on France by any treaty. In the first 
centuries it was assumed because the Western Powers had not 
Consuls in all parts of the Ottoman Empire. However the French 
invoke a phrase in the 1740 treaty, placing ‘‘ on the same footing 
““the bishops depending on France and the other priests, monks, 
‘“‘and nuns, who profess the French religion, of whatever nature or 
““ kind they may be.”’ 

Though what may be called the title deeds of the privilege are 
therefore almost completely wanting, the French protectorate of 
the Christians in the Levant was for centuries accepted, not 
only by the successive Sultans of Turkey, but by all the Christian 
powers of the world. As for the Popes they have all to the present 
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day upheld it. However, within the last fifty years Austria, 
Germany, and especially Italy, have intrigued at the Vatican to 
deprive France of her secular privilege. Nevertheless in 1898 M. 
Delcassé, at that moment, as to-day, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in France, obtained, by the intermediary of Cardinal Langénieux, 
then Archbishop of Rheims, a firm declaration concerning the 
Pope’s determination to maintain the privilege of the French 
Government. In reply to the Cardinal’s proposal to form a Com- 
mittee of Defence of the French Protectorate of the Christians in 
the Levant, Leo XIII. addressed to the Archbishop an autograph 
letter in which he said :— 


““ France has in the East a special mission which Providence 
has confided to her. It is a noble mission which has been conse- 
crated, .not only by centuries of practice, but by international 
treaties. The Holy See is decided not to modify in any way the 
glorious patrimony which France received from her ancestors, 
and which she is doubtless determined to continue to deserve by 
showing herself always equal to her task.’’ 


In 1870, Austria, as a great Catholic power, sought to persuade 
France to share with her the protectorate of the Christians in the 
East, but her Ambassador, Count de Beust, received a flat refusal. 
Austria had therefore to content herself with the right of 
protection of the Christians in Macedonia and Albania conferred 
on her by the Porte in the treaties signed in 1699 and 1718. The 
separation of Church and State in France was the signal for 
renewed efforts on the part of Austria to deprive France of her 
secular privilege in the Levant. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment intriguing at the Vatican contended, and still contends, that 
by secularising the State France forfeited her right to protect the 
Christians, and that Austria was the great Catholic power clearly 
indicated to be entrusted with the mission which she argued the 
French Republic had abandoned. 

Though to establish all-powerful political influence in Turkey 
the action of Germany has been chiefly directed towards the develop- 
ment of her commerce and industry in the Ottoman Empire, 
she has not neglected the religious side of the Eastern question. 
Every one remembers Kaiser William’s visit to Palestine and Syria 
in 1898. It constituted an indirect attack on the French 
protectorate. That theatrical] manifestation was, however, less 
successful than the German Emperor had expected it would be, as 
the attempt then made by him to induce the Pope to send a Papal 
Nuncio to Constantinople and to accept the appointment of a 
Turkish Ambassador to the Vatican failed. 

A breach in the French protectorate of the Christians was, 
however, at last made by Italy. The Italian Government, taking 
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advantage of the situation created by the violent tearing up of the 
Concordat by the French Government in 1905, succeeded in getting 
the French Government to consent to allow the Catholic missions 
in which the Italians composed the majority to claim the protection 
of Italy. However it was stipulated that the Italian Government 
should not assume the protection of any Italian mission in the East 
without having previously applied for and received the consent of 
the Republican Government. Though a special application had 
consequently to be made for each establishment, no fewer than 
thirty-three of them had, before the outbreak of the present war, 
already passed from the protection of France to that of Italy. 

On its side Turkey probably inspired by Germany has sought to 
destroy the preponderating influence acquired in the Levant by 
France in the exercise of her protectorate of the Christians. Syria 
is especially, so to say, saturated with French ideas. All educated 
Syrians, whether they be Mussulmans or Christians, speak and 
think in French. The rich and the poor have been educated in 
French colleges and schools, which, with the exception of a few 
lay establishments supported hy the French Government, are in 
the hands of the French Catholic religious Orders. The French 
monks and nuns in the Levant, whose teaching has always been 
prudently Christian, and openly French, have done more than all 
- the French Ambassadors and Consuls to further the interests of 
their country in that region. The sympathy and gratitude they 
have earned for France have been strengthened by the fact that they 
never opened a paying college or school without creating 
a gratuitous establishment of the same description beside it, and 
that they completed their work with hospitals, dispensaries, 
asylums, &c. According to the last statistics the number of their 
pupils in the whole of the Levant was 108,112 in 1912 and in that 
total Syria figured for 40,099. The importance of their higher 
educational establishments can be judged by the fact that the 
University of Saint Joseph and the Faculty of Medicine of Beyrout, 
closed by the Turkish authorities immediately after the Porte had 
declared war on the Allies, contained about 1,000 pupils. 

The Young Turks had no sooner deposed Abdul Hamid and 
placed the present Sultan on the throne than they sought to weaken 
French influence in the Levant by an ill-disguised attack on foreign 
educational establishments. Till 1908 they were exempt from 
taxation, and the native professors and masters were dispensed 
from military service. The Government exercised no control 
over either the books or the educational programmes of the colleges 
and schools. Moreover it recognised the validity of the diplomas 
conferred on the pupils by the directors of the establishments. The 
Young Turks decided to make the chiefs of the colleges and schools 
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pay the house tax, and claimed the right of control over the books 
and educational programmes, and also the right to inspect the 
establishments. A refusal to submit to that control was to entail 
the refusal on the part of the Turkish Government to recognise 
officially any new educational establishment which might be 
opened. Its diplomas would have no official value, and neither 
give access to the Government superior colleges, nor procure for 
the holders dispensation from military service. Moreover, the 
native professors and masters would be subject to the ordinary laws 
of military recruitment. It was impossible for the French to accept 
those conditions. If they could yield concerning the payment of 
the tax, they could not admit the control of the Ottoman authorities 
over the instruction given in their colleges and schools. When 
war broke out the decisions of the Turkish Government had not yet 
been applied, though the Germans, who had founded some 
Ottoman establishments, had shown themselves docile to the 
requirements of the Porte, with the evident desire to increase the 
embarrassment of the French. 

In spite of these and other attacks French influence in the Levant 
and especially in Syria remains predominant. It cannot, however, 
be said that the Republican Government has always exerted itself 
to the utmost to maintain and develop this influence. By the 
dispersion of the religious congregations in France, a blow 
was struck, perhaps unintentionally, which might have had 
baneful resuits. Later on, to palliate the evil effects of the 
measure, anti-clericalism was declared to be ‘‘ not an article © 
“of exportation,’’ and the French ambassador at Constantinople 
was authorised to continue to extend his patronage to the 
Catholic missions in the Ottoman Empire. Indeed, though 
the successive French ambassadors accredited to the Porte since 
that moment have been almost without exception freethinkers, they 
have all regularly attended mass celebrated by the Catholic clergy 
belonging to religious Orders expelled from France. But the dis- 
persion of the religious congregations in France resulted necessarily 
in the migration of the seminaries for training the missionaries. 
Removed to foreign lands the majority of the new recruits of those 
institutions were no longer French, but Belgians, Germans, and 
Italians. The work of French propaganda in the East was thereby 
seriously compromised. French politicians of all shades of opinion 
recognised and regretted it. Indeed, in a speech made in the 
Chamber on March 12th, 1914, M. Louis Martin, who is certainly 
not a clerical, showed that the French personnel of the French 
religious establishments in the Near East had since 1901—the year 
when the French Parliament adopted the law for the suppression 
of the religious Orders—been thus reduced from 2,000 to 1,000. 
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The Government realised that unless a remedy were promptly 
found, the basis of French influence in the Levant would, in a 
comparatively few years, cease to exist, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, that the Chamber, on the proposal of M. Leygues 
who is more freethinker than clerical, should in April, 1914, 
have adopted a motion ‘‘inviting the Minister of Foreign 
‘* Affairs to take the necessary measures to maintain and develop 
‘‘the French establishments in the East.’’ The means he was 
to employ had been indicated during the debate preceding the vote. 
They consisted in granting a special authorisation to the 
various religious congregations supplying the personnel of the 
missions, schools, charitable institutions, &c., in the Levant to re- 
open their seminaries and training schools in France. The Foreign 
Minister accepted, with all the greater pleasure, the indication given 
him by the French Parliament because, to follow it, there was no 
necessity for new legislation. Indeed, the law ordering the 
dispersal of the religious Orders contains a clause empowering 
government to authorise, with the approval of the Council of State, 
the re-opening on French territory of one or several establishments 
of the formerly authorised congregations. Those seminaries and 
training schools would in all probability have been already re- 
opened in France had it not been that war broke out before the 
necessary decree, including the approval of the Council of State, 
had been issued. 

The question of the French Catholic missions in the Levant, and 
especially in Syria, is therefore far from being simply a matter of 
religious sentiment. It is highly political. At the present moment, 
when the Turks are on the point of being expelled from Europe, 
and when the Ottoman rule, or rather misrule, over the Asiatic 
shores of the Mediterranean will in all probability be suppressed 
for ever, it is not astonishing that the French should claim the right 
to establish their protectorate over the whole of Syria. 

The Lebanon is particularly dear to the French, chiefly perhaps 
because its inhabitants, Ansariehs, Maronites, and Druses, are not 
Turks, and have never embraced the Mohammedan religion. They 
may be said never to have been thoroughly subjected by the Turks. 
The total population is about 380,000 souls, of whom 60,000 are 
Ansariehs who profess no positive religion and live in indepen- 
dence on payment of an annual tribute to the Porte. Till 1840 the 
Maronites and the Druses were administered by Christian Cheiks 
and Emirs, while the central power over the whole of the country 
was exercised by the Chehab family, which received its investiture 
from the Sultan. An annual tribute was paid to the Porte, and 
under certain circumstances a contingent of soldiers had to be 
provided for service in the Ottoman army. 
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The history of the mountains of the Lebanon had always been that 
of intrigues, conspiracies, and armed struggles between the tribes, 
but religious wars were formerly unknown. However, in 1841, 
under pretext of putting an end to civil war, Mustapha Pasha was 
sent to Syria to depose the Emir Cassem, and Omer Pasha was 
appointed governor of the Lebanon. The five great European Powers 
then intervened diplomatically, and constrained the Porte to cancel 
those appointments, and to abstain from the execution of its project 
of the complete subjugation of the country. The division of the 
region into two parts, a Maronite mountain, anda Druse mountain, 
being decided, the Porte, after having vainly endeavoured to 
induce the powers to accept the nomination of two Mussulmans as 
governors, had to agree to the appointment of a Christian chief of © 
the Maronites.and a Druse chief of the mixed regions where the 
Christians, nevertheless, constituted the majority. The application 
of those measures led to the terrible civil war of 1845. Supported 
by France, the Christians demanded the reinstatement of the 
Chehab family as rulers. The Porte refused, but it instituted a 
Council of Superintendence composed of Christians and Druses. 
The Turks had not realised their ambition to institute a Mussulman 
government in the Lebanon, but they had succeeded in engendering 
most bitter hatred between the Christians and the Druses, which 
led to the religious war of 1860. To put an end to it, the French: 
sent an expeditionary corps to occupy the country. That military 
occupation resulted in the signature by the five great Powers 
and the Porte of two diplomatic deeds, dated respectively June oth, 
1861, and September 6th, 1864, in virtue of which the Lebanon 
was constituted a vilayet, surrounded by those of Saida and 
Damascus. Till the present war between the Allies and Turkey 
broke out, it was administered by a Christian governor appointed 
by the Porte. That revokable functionary was invested with all 
the attributions of executive power. 

The Christians of the Lebanon are Maronites who were originally 
Monothelites. Their name seems to be derived from that of the 
monk, Marum or Maron, who, towards the end of the sixth century, 
taught that there was in Christ one will. A first reconciliation 
between the Maronites and the Roman Catholic Church took place 
in 1182. During the Crusades the Maronites rendered signal 
services to the Christian armies, and it may be said that the 
protection which France continues to extend to them dates back to 
that epoch. Though the Maronites are regarded by the Holy See 
as forming part of the Roman Catholic family, they nevertheless 
preserve certain beliefs and certain practices which are particularly 
their own. Among them are the marriage of their priests, the use 
of the Syrian language for their liturgy, &c. Their country 
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possesses very numerous monasteries and convents inhabited by 
some 28,000 Maronite monks and nuns, who live in ignorance and 
idleness under the pretended rules of Saint Anthony. The Patriarch 
of Antioch is not much less than the Pope of the Lebanon. 

The Druses profess a very obscure religion. They practise 
neither circumcision, nor prayer, nor fasting. They drink wine, 
and eat pork. . . . Marriage is permitted between brother and 
sister. When a Druse goes amongst the Turks he assumes the 
attitude of a Mussulman, enters the mosque, makes ablutions, and 
prays. If he visits the Maronites he follows them into the church, 
and, like them, makes the sign of the cross with holy water. 
According to their religious books there is but one God. The Druses 
affirm that He has manifested himself several times in the form 
of a human being to men on the earth. His last apparition was, 
they say, under the name of Hakem. The Druses believe that after 
creating the universe God created an immutably fixed number of 
souls. When a human being dies his soul is supposed to pass into 
the body of another person, but that soul remembers nothing of its 
former state. On judgment day God in his human form of Hakem 
will sit on his throne surrounded by angels, at the head of whom 
will be Hamsa. Every man’s actions will be weighed in the 
balance. Then Hamsa will unsheath his sword and slay the 
impious who, to expiate their previous sins, will be sent, in another 
form, once more to the earth. The just will be rewarded with 
eternal felicity. 

It does not appear likely that either Great Britain or Russia will 
oppose the realisation of the ambition of the French to establish 
their protectorate over Syria, which would constitute something 
like a buffer State between the two greatest empires of the world— 
Russia, which will almost certainly annex Armenia, and Great 
Britain as master in Mesopotamia as well as in Egypt. As for the 
idea of giving Syria an autonomous government it would inevitably 
prove disastrous. The 4,000,000 inhabitants of that land, extending 
from the Bay of Adana to the frontier of Egypt, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Desert, being divided into some thirty 
«thnological and religious groups, would have enormous difficulties 
to surmount in conciliating their often hostile aspirations. And 
most surely the safety of the Christians would be seriously com- 
promised by the creation of such an independent State. 

In a much noticed and largely quoted article, published last 
March in the French Revue Hebdomadaire, M. Charles Vincent 
said: ‘‘ When we speak of the creation of a French protectorate in 
Syria we do not mean a sanctionless authority, limited by 

revokable conventions, or a fragmentary possession. It is the 
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‘‘ whole of Syria which should fall to France, the whole of Syria 
‘‘from the Taurus mountains to Mesopotamia and Egypt, the 
‘“ Syria of the Gulf of Adana—that is to say, the port of 
‘* Alexandretta as well as those of Beyrouth and Jaffa—the Syria of 
‘* the Lebanon where the Maronites, and seemingly the Druses, call 
“for our rule, and the Syria of Damascus, that city of 400,000 
‘“‘inhabitants, where, during the last half century, Islam has been 
‘“in daily contact with the missionaries of the French Catholic 
‘““schools. Syria has proclaimed herself our daughter by adoption. 
“She is giving us her blood in furnishing our army with soldiers 
“equal to the élite of our heroes, she wishes to give us her 
*“ incomparable traditional riches, in order that our culture, which 
““is not the German ‘ Kultur,’ may cause the latent light of the 
‘* East to shine out brightly from its forgotten works and its ruins, 
“‘full of the secrets of history; she wishes to give us her land, 
““ depopulated by the atrocious Ottoman inquisition, which is the 
““cause of emigration and territorial sterility, and she wishes 
“to give us her commerce which formerly engendered the most 
““magnificent civilisation in those now devastated regions. No 
“logical denial and no economic quibble could be raised against 
‘the secular right of France to the protectorate, not only of the 
““ Holy Land, but of the whole of Syria. Indeed, none is raised.’’ 


T. F. FARMAN. 


VOL. CVI. 24 


PEASANTS’ INTELLIGENTZIA. 


HAT Russia, of all countries, should take the lead in abolishing 
the scourge of drink can only be explained by the psychology 
of the whole nation, fearless in trying a new way, and never shy 
of following what is dictated by the emotion of a moment. Prince 
St. Vladimir in the tenth century buoyantly declared that ‘‘ the 
‘* joy of Russia is drink !’’—and then it certainly was a joy until 
its far-reaching effects extended into the squalid villages; then it 
became a veritable scourge. There is a difference between the 
‘* spilt seas of champagne,’’ as we call it in Russian—‘ spilt ’’ in 
luxurious palaces, or used by Moscow bon-vivants to make baths 
for beauties of the demi-monde !—and the grip of vodka in a village 
public-house. One is disgusted by the former “‘ seas,’’ but one 
feels no compassion for its victims, whilst one’s heart aches to 
think of the Russian peasant, frightfully under-fed, exhausted and 
therefore susceptible, who universally gets drunk with the third 
or fourth glass of vodka. The bar-keepers knew this too well; they 
watched their victim, and gave him a half-and-half mixture of vodka 
and water as soon as the man became dazed—frequently with 
the second glass. It used to be not the quantity of spirit per head, 
but the virgin soil for the terrible seeds of intoxication which, going 
on from century to century, eventually brought about a state of 
extreme misery. But Russia has stepped from one extreme into 
another with the ease and sincerity of youth—qualities which still 
remain her characteristic. 

The average amount of spirit per head (I am told so by men who 
know the statistics) is higher in the British Isles than it was in 
Russia. Our “‘spilt seas’’ always had deserts dividing them; 
our irresponsible bon-vivants had a number of assets with which 
to balance them. Our idealists could never stand the regular 
addition of a bottle of ale to their lunch or dinner. The regularity 
rests with the English steadiness—steadiness even in drink—and 
with the monotony of more or less good food regularly accom- 
panied by a constitutional amount of spirits; and that is why the 
average Briton can “‘ safely ’’ saturate himself with them, whilst a 
Russian would get drunk—spasmodically but hopelessly drunk! 
—with a much lower average of spirits per head. And I think that 
it is due, firstly, to those ‘“‘ dry deserts’? between the seas of 
drinking, and also to the number of abstainers as opposed to each 
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‘‘weak’’ Russian, that this unheard-of reform could be brought 
about by a scratch of the pen and welcomed by the whole immense 
land. But, besides these simple causes there were more complex 
ones, more interesting and striking—which will be mentioned 
presently. 

All municipal organisations, all committees in touch with country 
life, have expressed to the Government their thanks for the reform, 
which has already resulted in a tremendous growth of co-operative 
activity and mental development. The Russian peasant always 
longed to learn. He had not much chance given to him, but he 
had all the willingness and capacity that could be desired. And 
now this longing for ‘‘ light,’’ as he calls it, is increasing every 
day. The type of peasant that has developed since the liberating 
movement of 1905-1906 is thoroughly capable of appreciating the 
boundless benefits of the given reform. The Russian Press hardly 
speaks of this benefit—it is so obvious. Committees are now 
asking the Government to make the abolition of vodka permanent. 
The investigations unofficially organised by the Russian Intelli- 
gentzia have proved that only 2 per cent. of the villagers protest 
that they cannot live without drink. Upon these wretched 2 per 
cent. of hopeless alcoholics a keen vigilance is being exercised, as 
they use all sorts of harmful substitutes—such as methylated spirits, 
all sorts of concoctions made of cheap grape-wines with the admix- 
tures of hyoscyamus, raisins, lemon, and snuff—and even drink 
furniture polish neat. . . . ‘* But it does not make you easy 
“‘at heart!’ they say, and clamour for the grain-spirit, the 
** purified ’’—which is one of the folk’s expressions for the vodka. 

But what does that minute percentage matter when a new class of 
peasantry is clearly coming into being! Even before the war, soon 
after the Revolution, came a call from all corners of the great land 
to its centre, ‘‘ Give us education! Books! Knowledge! ae 
and, what is more, these calls were accompanied by: ‘‘ May we 
*“ have a library or a lecture-hall in the place of our spirit-shop ?”’ 
These demands addressed to the owner of the spirit-shops, 7.e., the 
Government, were as childlike as they were wise. Those who knew 
the heart of Russia through living in the midst of the country 
were overwhelmed by the whole-heartedness and intensity of these 
demands as far back as Igto-1912. The serious Liberal 
periodicals gladly pointed out even before the war the birth of 
this new type turning into a whole class, which they now decidedly 
call ‘‘ The Peasants’ Intelligentzia.’’ The voice of this new 
Intelligentzia is already playing an important part in the Zemstvo 
(County Council). The members of the Duma drawn from and 
elected by the villagers have lately stuck to their own line, as we 
say, not merely following the chief of their Zemstvo or their nearest 
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liberal landowner, but actually forming a force of their own. Even 
before the war broke out they invariably insisted on the demolition 
of public-houses and on the organising in their places of centres of 
culture—schools, hospitals, libraries, people’s theatres, public 
readings. They have beaten even some Zemstvos which, under 
the influence of the ‘‘ United Nobility,’’ have tried (since 1905) to 
check the advance of the enlightenment of the people. 

How natural and how powerful this advance is at present is 
clear from the following fact. Both the Press and the living 
voice of public opinion are keenly insisting on the participation 
of the peasantry and of the working classes in the organisation of 
their sources of enlightenment. The sad experiment of the 
‘* guardianship of the people’s sobriety ’’ is openly called the still- 
born child of the bureaucracy. 


-‘“No more bureaucratic supervision! The people are now able 
not only to realise what they need but to organise their wants 
for themselves. Let the peasant take a hand in the work of 
organisation, as long as the Government helps him in supplying 
the material: teachers, artists, doctors, lecturers—and money. 
The Russian workman is no more a naive child wanting to hear 
interesting things about the world; he can help in running the 
business himself.”’ 


It takes away the breath of a Russian to read about the number 
of similar statements coming from all corners of Russia. The old 
liberal leader ‘‘ Russkia Viedomosti’’ has suggested to those of 
his readers who have witnessed any effects of the war and of the 
vodka-reform on the life of the peasantry to write and describe 
them. Hundreds of replies have been received by the paper in the 
form of genuine letters from the peasants themselves as well as from 
those workers who are right in the midst of village life—teachers, 
local authorities, clergy, agriculturists, landowners, Zemstvo 
members. The similarity of these letters is startling, whether they 
come from the centre of the land or from some unheard-of out-of- 
the-way spot, the name of which is invisible on any map. 

The paper quotes no end of expressions from the peasants’ eters: 
but I will only mention just a few, in order to avoid repetition :— 


*“ We feel that we have joined the life of Russia. . . .”’ 


‘“ The time has come now for all to think together—and not 
separately as before.”’ 


“At first it was difficult to manage reading the papers—things 
seemed to be said in such a strange manner—but now we have 
mastered it and we understand everything, with God’s help.”’ 


‘““ We have agreed between us—three neighbouring villages—to 
get papers regularly and to buy war-maps.’’ 
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‘* The war has taken much from the village, but has replaced 
it by something new and beautiful: we see each other always 
SODERIS Jisy 


‘‘ The war is our life now. Pity we cannot get enough papers.”’ 


““There were some tears when our boys were going out, but 
they were different from those which our wives and children used 
to shed when we came home drunk. The new tears are beautiful, 
and no one grumbles.”’ 


All these are expressions coming from the ‘‘ dark, ignorant”’ 
peasants’ minds! .. . 

And here are some lines written by village teachers and various 
Zemstvo workers :— 


‘* All links between the present and past life of the village seem 
to have disappeared. The spiritual upheaval is simply incredible. 
All personality seems to have melted into the spirit of society—of 
State.’’ 


‘* There is no quarrelling, no hooliganism, and hardly any 
begging. The village life is sustained with one serious thought— 
how to help the war even when remaining far away at home. The 
people feel (perhaps only half-consciously) that on their participa- 
tion in the war depends the change in their future.’’ 


‘* The thirst for following every development in the phases of 
the war is unquenchable : every casual ‘reader’ is at once sur- 
rounded by a crowd of listeners; the land-owners and various 
authorities are addressed with scores of questions which are asked 
not merely from curiosity but are the result of deep thought and 
even of an obvious study of different events of the war. Children 
of six seem to remember all the main points with regard to battles 
in Poland and Galicia. And they alone, in their games of ‘‘ war,’’* 
venture to break the growing quiet and seriousness of the village. 
There is no singing now on the heath. The end of the war is 
desired, but not at any cost!”’ 


‘“ The growth of mental interests is notable in everything. The 
schools are overfilled; even grown-ups, those who did not know 
reading and writing before, have joined. To the evening-readings 
on agriculture and engineering they flock in such numbers that 
they have to sit on the floor.’’ 


A Russian author writes to me :— 


‘* Travelling lately from Petrograd to a summer place in the 
village near Riazan, we could hardly believe that this was the 
same country we saw a few years ago. Crowds of women and old 


* It may be interesting to mention, by the way, the rule of those games which 
has worked out by itself, as it were : As no children like to represent the Germans, so 
it is the slackers of the school who are usually made to accept the unattractive 
parts; whereas the brightest boys get the réles of the best Russian generals and 
heroes. This has curiously helped the ardour for class-work, so some of the village 
teachers state. 
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men are meeting every ‘newspaper train’ at the tiny stations. 
Bare-legged sturdy youngsters are clad, as before, in bright 
shirt only, but (most unlike the old days) they ask in keen, loud 
voices for ‘ newspaper! newspaper !’ instead of clamouring piti- — 
ably for coppers. About the fall of Przemysl we first learned from 
the woman who goes about selling eggs : she was the first to hear 
the news in town at sunrise. ‘ But we shall drive them out again, 
they could not make a Slavonic place happy,’ she added with deep 
conviction. There is still no hatred towards the Germans in 
general, and the word ‘ German!’ is used only as a good-naturedly 
humorous swear word.”’ 


It seems as if the Russian peasant will be able to grow up 
to a participation in the political life of his country without 
losing his main and beautiful characteristic : profound humaneness. 
It will be the use of asphyxiating gases and vitriol, and such things 
alone, that will for a time shatter his readiness to forgive. 

Several unexpected results are noted. For instance, the increase 
of meat-eating by the peasants; the money which was once wasted 
on vodka is now being expended on proper foods. On the other 
hand, the pawnshops (the largest of which are under the auspices 
of the Government) are suddenly faced by the possibility of growing 
empty—whilst a year ago they were declining to accept any but 
small articles of some value, as their sheds were already overfilled 
by the constant inflow of peasant goods of all kinds. Another 
striking thing is that, out of its savings on drink the Russian 
village is now actually able to give liberally to the war funds, 
whereas spare coppers used to be a rare thing in an average house- 
hold. ‘‘ We shall soon have to get purses for sale!’’ state the 
village shopkeepers with surprise. In the furthermost Siberian 
villages (where there is no Zemstvo) the women and old men collect 
their last money to send for books and newspapers to be read aloud. 
What is more, they organise their own committees for distribution 
of relief funds, and see to it that no illegitimate family is neglected 
and left without help. All of them are treated exactly on the same 
lines as the legitimate ones. 

Where has this been done outside the ‘‘ primitive ’’ world of the 
Russian peasantry? . . . It does not even strike them as a 
necessary reform of any kind, but comes to them as a natural, 
consecutivé branch of co-operative help; it is as natural to them as 
working in the fields for those families who have lost their male 
supporters; as natural as it is to the girls and women to harness 
themselves in tens or twelves and plough for anyone in the village 
where there are no men, no horses, and no oxen in a household. 

Of course there exists an under-current in favour of re-opening > 
the sale of beer and wines and even of vodka after the war. But 
it is so obviously mercantile, so partial, and so weak, that not 
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one of its adherents dares to proclaim his demands aloud. The mere 
mention of this imaginary need calls forth indignation-- whether 
in private talk or in any official proceedings. And, meanwhile, 
even the undisturbed breweries of beer in the eastern provinces 
close their gates one after the other. The peasants look with open 
mouths at the chimneys which throw no more smoke to the skies ; 
they cross themselves or scratch their heads and _ say, 
‘“‘ Obviously, new times have come to us.”’ 

In the present nationa! outlook a return to the old régime is quite 
impossible. The type of ignorant Russian peasant wholly 
saturated with religious superstitions and knowing nothing else (so 
poetically beautiful according to some English authors in writing 
about Russia) is disappearing fast. The enlightening work of the 
Intelligentzia, begun in the middle of the last century, has sown 
the seeds of a new type; the Revolution of 1905-1906 has helped 
those seeds to germinate, and the striking reform from the pen of 
an absolute monarch, as well as the war, have completed the growth 
of a new and beautiful plant. Wéith another wave of self-develop- 
ment will open the petals of an everlasting blossom. 

The population was ripe for the vodka reform, as the numerous 
demands of the peasants to close their village public-houses have 
shown in the last few years. If Russia is to grow in an unexpected 
way, it will be due to the national longing for ‘‘ light and beauty ”’ 
which has been potential so long, but which has at last forced its 
way to the surface and has roused an unexpected echo from the 
throne. And now the Ministry of Interior, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the Ministry of People’s Enlightenment—all are busy at 
organising the work of culture demanded by the widest democratic 
classes of the nation. The gap which has been left by the departed 
drink is being gradually filled up with occupations of a diametrically 
opposite nature. This should be continued with all possible speed. 
It is interesting to quote the remarks heard from the peasants 
of the inferior type :-— 


‘It’s all right your bringing us enlightenment, but what shall 
we do meanwhile? The vodka might have been rotten stuff for the 
body, but it used to make a man’s soul float and soar beautifully. 

. . There is no cunning in a drunken heart; that is the best part 
of it. . . . We don’t mind what you give us to achieve a similar 
effect; everything is right that makes one think beautiful thoughts, 
but give it us quickly! There is an emptiness left behind in the 
brain now that vodka is gone and the schools and readings have 
not yet arrived. Good thing there is the war! It does keep a 
man’s thoughts sober.’’ 


Isn’t this an interesting philosophy—in spite of all its primitive 
logic ? 
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Happily Count Ignatieff (the present Minister of Education) is 
raising the question of ‘‘ compulsory education on a high scale ”’— 
and every Russian knows in his heart that there will be no need of 
compulsion. ‘‘ The Government cannot remain indifferent to the 
‘‘ awakening of the nation; ’’ these are the words in a recent circular 
of the Minister of the Interior. After this even the “ right ”’ organs 
of the Press have to turn over a new leaf—which they do:— 


‘If the project of the Ministry of the Interior to organise 
People’s Houses of arts and enlightenmenti is meant to be a 
success, it will have to be as little as possible of an official nature : 
‘ people’s houses ’ will have to be actually people’s houses. Petro- 
grad can help only by Government grants.”’ 


Further, it is pointed out by the same wing of the Press what 
brilliant results have been achieved by giving the population 
carte-blanche in their organisation of hospitals for the war: the 
whole land is now covered with a network of most efficient medical 
and surgical centres, all of them being the result of a great, unpaid 
work of love and self-sacrifice. This work is run without 
‘“Government’s stamps,’’ without any hindering on the part of 
the police, without an inch of red-tape . . . -and the harmony 
in the free application of the national organising spirit is splendid. 

All this is perfectly true, and not at all surprising to those 
who have lived amongst the Russian Intelligentzia. But to see it 
acknowledged in black-and-white in the semi-official Press really 
means a milestone on the road of Russian history ! 

The point about hospitals leads one to remark on the absence 
nowadays of red-tape elsewhere. For instance, the relatives of 
those killed at the front have been allowed to search for the spot 
where their dear ones have been buried by their comrades. Many 
fathers, mothers, and wives have taken weeks to discover the 
graves they sought, but willing help was always forthcoming from 
every office behind the fighting line and from every individual. 
And—unless the man has been buried in a “‘ brothers’ grave’’ with 
several other soldiers—his corpse has in some cases been disinterred 
and brought away by his relatives to rest near home. The Moscow 
papers have frequently mentioned such funerals. 

Another item amongst the things that seem to be very unusual, 
and yet are not prohibited, is the presence in very many regiments 
of women-soldiers. They succeed in joining the fighting units 
either by officially enlisting under someone else’s name (under 
ordinary conditions a false passport is considered a crime), or 
simply by slipping, disguised, into some transport train somewhere 
at a crowded station. Usually they are welcomed by the men, 
being taken for schoolboy volunteers; but sometimes remain 
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unnoticed amongst the mass of faces for quite a long time. Once 
at the front they never fail. Many of them are decorated with the 
St. George Cross for great ability and courage—mostly in brilliant 
reconnaissance work. When, however, their sex is disclosed 
through their being wounded, it depends entirely on the individual 
angle from which the fact is regarded by their chiefs. Sometimes 
the girl is asked to join the regiment’s Medical Corps ; sometimes she 
is allowed to continue in the position she has held, and even in 
due course promoted for more heroic deeds, in which case she con- 
tinues fighting under her assumed boy’s name, and the whole unit 
treats her with a touch of consideration in their camaraderie, 
although pretending to know nothing about her secret. So far, only 
one case has been mentioned in which a heroine of seventeen, 
rewarded by two St. George Crosses, has, nevertheless, been sent 
home as soon as her old-fashioned commander learned about her sex. 

If one wants to help in the war, it is not absolutely necessary to 
belong, primarily, to any of the brilliant organisations of various 
kinds which are equipped by a society under the auspices of the 
Zemstvos, Towns, or City-Dumas. Many ladies of the military 
circles (formerly known as very gay “‘ ladies of the regiments’’), 
having obtained permission to see their men behind the fighting 
line, often remain there to help in some way or another. On the 
Caucasian front they carry typhus-stricken Turks from the 
fields littered with voluntary prisoners to the barns and clay huts 
in the mountains, where they feed and wash and nurse multitudes 
of the wretched men; the work also of fighting the swarms of 
Turkish cloth-lice, an insect which carries the typhus bacilli in its 
blood, is being done by numbers of student girls and ladies of 
society, some of whom have perished in the struggle. And yet, in 


spite of all this voluntary work, with the approach of long 


vacations there came in demands from women of all classes 
and position: ‘‘ Let us do something important, and work for the 
““war freely, as the women of France and Englandaredoing....’’* 

In letters from the front, written by young Russian writers (who 
are nearly all of them volunteering in some kind of war service or 
another), there sometimes appears mention of such incidents as the 
following: Some peasant woman, carrying a small bundle con- 
taining all her worldly belongings, has been overtaken along the 
roads leading across Poland to the fighting lines. Long 
caravans of goods-transports and endless ranks of marching men 
pass by, moving faster than she does, but she never hears a cross 


* They may be under the influence of some misapprehension ; for their work to 
replace men inland is very much like that done by the English women this summer 
—with the addition of field work on a large scale, as a matter of course, as well 
as the work of the editors, publishers, and their “‘ readers.” 
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word. She has tramped all the:way from some central Russian 
province, where she has left behind an empty hut which will never 
see the return of its master; and all she gets on her way is the 
sympathetic approval of the men who pass her and often a gay 
joke, a blessing, or even a lift. 

A motor-car trying to make its way along the road lowers its 
speed, as a man with a badge of some war organisation notices the 
woman and calls out to her: 

‘‘ Hail, auntie! Where art thou going?” 

‘To the war, sir. To the war, my dear one.”’ 

‘What for ?”’ 

‘*To help, my dear one. My man has been killed; so my work 
‘ will be needed more at the front than in the empty hut.” 

‘What will’st thou do?” 

‘‘ Anything, my dear one. Surely there are thousands of shirts 
“to be washed and darned! ”’ 

“* Art thou not afraid to be sent back? ”’ 

‘“ How could that be, my dear one? I have got strong hands; 
‘“ they’ll do there.”’ 

And she is right in her conviction. When she reaches the firing- 
zone she will be attached to one or another of the organised centres 
of the enormous household; although she had no idea of their 
existence when she yielded without the least hesitation to the 
promptings, and started from some Samara or Tula village to walk 
hundreds of miles in order to “ help at the war.” 

The links between the fighting forces and the forces which back 
them up at home are wonderful in Russia; the more so now that 
the peasantry are rising to the level of self-realisation and self- 
assertion, a fact which is acknowledged by the whole land. An 
individual initiative such as that of the above-mentioned ‘‘ auntie ”’ 
is no more scoffed at than the activity of the women-folk and the 
old men in the smallest villages who are running their mutual-aid 
committees without ever having been told how to do it. The mass 
of the peasantry has just awakened to the fact that it “has got 
“strong hands—and they will do there.’’ And this awakening is 
now permitted—nay, welcomed by the same ‘‘ local powers ’’ of 
officialdom which formerly endeavoured to suppress it. The thirst 
for “‘ light,”’ the spirit of initiative, and the gift of self-organisation 
have ripened to the degree where self-assertion has become natural 
and irresistible. ‘“‘ How could they send me back?’’ says the 
simple woman, and steadily tramps for weeks and weeks, to help 
at the war! And, indeed, they ‘‘ could not’’: common-sense, a 
heart, and a couple of hands, all eager to help—how could 
they hinder? Who would send them away from a vast world of 
suffering and of unimaginable work ? 


if 
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Such, on the larger scale, is also the position of the whole of the 
Russian peasantry. Its common-sense, its heart, and its strong 
hands have risen as irresistible factors in the re-building of the 
land for which this war has given the impetus. Who will be able 
to send them back, those hearts and those hands that will crush 
‘their half ’’ of the world’s foe? And who will be able to lull to 
sleep again the beautiful child-young common-sense which has 
even awakened, and is demanding, ‘‘ Books—in the place of 
““ vodka! Schools—in the place of bars! ”’ 

No, the Peasants’ Intelligentzia is gradually but naturally 
growing into a force of the new Russia which it will be impossible 
to neglect. The accounts will be forwarded and will have to be 
paid. The psychological attitude from the very beginning of the 
war has acquired a serious steady form. In spite of the enormous 
altruistic activity of the nation, there is no rushing and dashing 
about. The quiet, great power is throbbing throughout the land 
like the healthy pulse of a normally growing body. The 
Intelligentzia of the ‘‘ Intellectuals ’’ has been at times reproached 
during the long-forgotten years of peace for being too abstract in 
its idealism, too dreamy and too ready to sink into the gloom of 
hopelessness. But this war has proved a test for those ‘‘ dreamy ”’ 
intellectuals, and they have passed brilliantly. Never before has 
our Intelligentzia lived up to so high a standard of self-sacrifice 
and efficient activity. And this again must be but a natural result 
of the new situation, which perfectly justifies self-confidence, and 
thus evolves creative capacity. Instead of their efforts being 
hitherto seemingly wasted in the struggle for what was beginning 
to look like unattainable ideals (namely, the peasants’ development, 
their self-assertion in social life and their welfare), the Intellectuals 
are now beginning to see those ideals acquire the shape of reality. 
This is taking place along some startlingly unexpected lines, that 
is true: the pathway to the peasants’ welfare being cleared of its 
main obstacle (the vodka) by the hands of the Tsar—as a reply to 
the People’s own demands—a fact equally astonishing on both 
sides! The pathway to national self-realisation leading through a 
war-broken gap in the once impénetrable wall which hitherto 
divided the peasantry from the State! And a demand for 
general development and education rising from the furthest corners 
of the steppes ! 

All private letters from the educated people now coming from 
Russia breathe of this beautiful spirit. The old Intelligentzia is 
closely watching with affection and respect the growth of her 
younger sister: this Peasants’ Intelligentzia is her kin, of course, 
yet she has her individual nature as every new generation will have 
it—she is so entirely, so absolutely Russian! . . . That much 
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of the Western influence which has been carried over to her by the 
original Intelligentzia seems to be passing through the criticism 
of entirely Slavonic conceptions and aspirations. Will she be able 
then, some day, to rectify the mistakes of her sometimes naively- 
enthusiastic teacher, and perhaps produce an improved type of the 
old Russian idealist: more steady, more practical, and more 
active? Here, again, the war seems to have come in as a helpful 
school. 

But these are merely arrows shot into the future. Meanwhile, 
the apparition of the Peasants’ Intelligentzia is not merely indi- 
cated by the above-mentioned symptoms of the Russian village 
being wide awake just now. These certainly guarantee its further 
growth, but they have been prompted by the war and by the vodka 
reform, whereas for the last few years the Peasants’ Intelligentzia 
has already been represented by a new type of people: teachers and 
doctors (men and women), members of rural organisations, engi- 
neers of various kinds and young students, boys and girls still 
belonging to different high schools, members of the Zemstvos and 
of the Duma—all of them peasants by birth, who return to work in 
the world of their often illiterate fathers. 

Highly-educated peasants certainly have formed part of the 
original Intelligentzia since the middle of the last century, thus 
actually moulding this class without class distinctions. They used 
to blend with the bulk of the intellectuals and remain with them in 
towns. The “‘ going to the people’’ formed their principal work, 
but it used to be spasmodic. Whereas the type of the educated 
peasant which has asserted itself since 1906 is the villager who 
returns to a permanent work of enlightenment and culture in the 
country as well as for the country which has given him birth. 
That is why he will naturally remain more ‘‘ Russian,’’ as com- 
pared to the original Intelligentzia, which has been constantly and 
greedily absorbing all the “‘ light ’’ it could get from the West, and 
considered cosmopolitism one of its highest ideals. If it had not 
been so enthusiastic in this respect it might have helped, perhaps, 
to discriminate between the genuine enlightening influence and 
the recently exposed admixture of appalling impudence and crime. 
The hard lesson which the educated Russian has learned through 
regarding the Germans as Kultur-Traeger will also fulfil its 
purpose as a ‘guide to the new class of educated people which is 
now being evolved. 


N. JARINTZOFF. 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 


THEY who have loved the most 
The most have been forgiven, 
And with the Devil’s host 
Most mightily have striven. 
And so it was of old 
With her,-once all unclean, 
Now of the saints white-stoled— 
Mary, the Magdalene. 
For though in Satan’s power 
She seemed for ever fast, 
Her Saviour in one hour 
Seven devils from her cast. 


O’erburthened by the weight 
Of her black bosom sin, 
As Christ with Simon sate 
At meat, she had stolen in. 
Toward her Lord she drew ; 
She knelt by Him unchid; 
The latchet of His shoe 
Her trembling hands undid. 
Foot-water none was by 
Nor towel, as was meet, 
To comfort and to dry 
His hot, way-weary feet ; 
But with her blinding tears 
She bathes them now instead, 
And dries them with the hairs 
Of her abaséd head. 


And so, when Simon looked, 

And pondered, evil-eyed, 
No longer Jesus brooked 

His thought, but thus replied : 
** Simon, no kiss of peace 

Thou gavest me at thy door, 
No oil, my head to ease, 

Didst thou upon it pour. 
Nay, for thy bidden guest 

So little hast thou cared, 
His weary feet to rest 

No bath hadst thou prepared. 
Yet hath this woman here, 

By thee with scorn decried, | 
Washed them with many a tear, 
And with her tresses dried, 
And given them from her store 

Of spikenard cool relief, 
And kissed them o’er and o’er 
In penitential grief. 
Therefore her joy begins, 
Her prayer is heard in heaven; 


‘Though many are her sins 


They all shall be forgiven! 
Scant mercy he receives 

Whose love for God is small ; 
But he whom God forgives 

The most, loves most of all. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


“ES” Nid. s 


’ 


HE “‘ uncertain glory ’’ which gives April her elusive charm 
was never more veiled than in the early days of her reign 
this year. In Paris it was the coldest April within memory. We 
had crossed the Channel at the beginning of the month, prepared 
for deserted streets and unwonted sights, but in full expectation of 
seeing the sun lighting the city from the Sacré Coeur to the Bois, 
and coaxing into trembling life the green of the Champs Elysées. 
But our first discovery lay in the fact that the war had 
not only stripped Paris of her gaiety; it had driven the 
sun out of her sky. Day after day the cold continued; 
morning after morning we looked out on bare trees and 
grey skies; evening after evening a Coppée sunset radiated behind 
the Arc de Triomphe and laughed at the hopes he encouraged. 
Then—without an hour’s warning—Spring danced through the 
gun-smoke; and next day I went down to the Marne. 

My first stopping-place was at Vitry-le-Francois, and I was 
taken at once to the headquarters of the Friends’ work there, the 
Ecole Sainte Barbe. The school is a large building, most of which 
has been given up to the Friends, and the playground is filled with 
workshops, where the wooden houses that now dot the whole 
Marne valley receive their preliminary blocking. This housing is 
one of the chief works on which the Friends have been engaged 
since they came out here in December. They brought architects 
with them who, in consultation with the French authorities, decided 
that it was inexpedient to rebuild the shattered cottages; so wooden 
bungalows were planned and sketched, and their construction was 
begun at Vitry. After the framework has been put together, the 
huts are taken to their destination and completed by workers there. 
Although built almost entirely by young men of the professional 
classes, many having left a college course unfinished in order to 
help a people for whom they might not fight, there is nothing 
amateurish about the huts. They are of different sizes, according to 
the families for which they are built, and that they are comfortable 
I can vouch for from personal experience, for I dined and slept in 
one at Huiron. The nurse who lived there said that it was not 
very wise to open windows, because we were on the ground floor 
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and there were wild cats in the ruins. But enough air came in 
through the planking to satisfy a French country family, and in 
any case one hopes that the next generation of cats will be tame. 

How important the housing question is only people who have 
seen the conditions under which the peasants are living can form 
any idea. Very few of even the imaginative men and women in 
England have realised what was happening to the people whose 
homes were devastated during those September days. We thought 
that they had sought shelter in the nearest town, that they had 
been taken as prisoners into Germany, that they had died, or done 
something equally decisive and unreachable. But most of them 
lived in the cellars, under the ruins of their houses, all through the 
horrors of the winter. And it is from cellars, some of them knee- 
deep in water, that they have been taken to the little white huts 
where life can be healthy once more. Those few possessions 
stored in cellars and not ruined by the damp are brought 
up again to make the place look like home; but at the best 
they are very few, and furnishing is a serious item. In April 
it was being undertaken by a committee of French ladies, under the 
presidency of the Comtesse de Bryas, and a large number of houses 
are now (August) equipped. 

As Vitry is a town of moderate size and was not damaged at all 
by bombardment, it forms a very convenient centre for the district 
in which the Friends are working. This extends from Chalons in 
the west to Bar-le-Duc in the east; and within that forty-mile area 
there are few villages which have not suffered considerably, while 
many have been entirely destroyed. The railways are again in 
working order, but to get an impression of the magnitude of the 
destruction one must travel by road. To come on Sermaise, for 
instance, after travelling from Vitry by train is appalling; but to 
see it at the end of a twenty-mile drive, of which every three miles 
has shown ruins, fills one with a sense of desolation for which there 
are no words. 

One of the Friends at Vitry put himself and his car at 
my disposal, and on the morning after my arrival we set out 
on what some one called a tour of inspection. At Huiron, three 
miles away, I came to an understanding of the words ‘‘ devastated 
‘“‘village.’’ There had been seventy-five houses in it, of which 
three are still standing. The others are mainly untidy heaps of 
stones, with here and there a chimney-stack rising in gaunt protest 
out of the débris. In a wooden hut built in a clearing lives one of 
the district nurses from England. She told me that many of her 
cases were due to the conditions of life in the cellars, but that most 
of the people were now provided with huts or with shelter in the 
neighbouring chateaux. We went down into one of the cellars—a 
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superior one—where an old man and his wife had been living since 


September. As cellars go it was roomy, and a window had been ; 


made in the improvised roof, so there was light, if very little air. 
In one corner there was a stove, in another a bed; saucepans and a 
clock occupied the shelves; a basket of potatoes and a small bundle 
of neatly-folded clothes lay on the floor. Everything was spot- 


lessly clean, with a pathetic attempt at comfort. ‘‘ You will 
‘be glad to get your things up into the new house,’’ I said, as we 
thanked the old woman for letting us come in. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, 


‘‘ but this is not so very bad; we had no wet come through. It was 
‘* dreadful in some cellars all the winter, and if it had not been for 
‘les Amis—ah, mademoiselle ” But without waiting to hear 
her panegyric on ‘‘ les Amis’’ we went on through the village. 
Bits of twisted iron standing up grotesquely were all that remained 
of the American machinery with which the farmers of this pros- 
perous countryside did their ploughing and harvesting. A child’s 
bicycle lay shapeless by the roadside, in front of a garden where 
cowslips, hyacinths, and kingcups rioted unconcerned. The church 
had two walls intact, but the ‘‘ inside ’’ was a heap of stones, above 
which the ends of two pews, Nos. 5 and 7, stood up like spars of 
wreckage. Somehow that was the most poignant sight of all. Yes, 
war was becoming real at last. And on the road between Huiron and 


Glannes (where not one house remains) it came home with vivid — 


force. Shell-holes, still unfilled, on the right; on the left, a wood 
whose unevenly broken branches told of desperate struggles; 
across a field a trench where, two days before, the nurse had ~ 
seen a half-buried horse: this was one side of the picture. But 
under the splintered trees showed violets and kingcups; among the 
ruins of cottages the sun gleamed on wooden houses; round the 
improvised “‘ tabac ’’’ a knot of people were laughing: that was the 
other side. The country had been devastated, but it was coming 
to life again. It was April, April, April! 

From Huiron we went a long round back to Vitry, and every- 
where the same tale was told. At one village the stones had been ~ 
blown to powder; at another there was devastation for fifty yards — 
on each side of the road, as if a hurricane had swept across, leaving 
right and left of its path unharmed. Every now and again smoke 
coming out of the ground told of life in cellars; once, in’a place so 
wasted that no smoke nor flower nor tree told of life, a little girl in a 
blue pinafore pulled up her hoop to watch us pass. At first the 
strangeness of the scene gripped me; but after passing half-a-~dozen 
villages the thing became just a dreary monotony; and again I 
marvelled at the quiet determination of the men and women to 
whom the monotony had ceased to be monotonous, who have taken 
upon themselves the task of bringing comfort to this desolation, 
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who in five months have made “‘ la Société des Amis’”’ a name to 


conjure with. 

The keenness with which they enter upon it all is a joy to see. 
While we were having lunch one day at Vitry, a worker came 
in from Etrepy. She was young, vivacious, and possessed of 
surely the pluest eyes that have looked out of a human head since 
Louis XV. died. She had come to Vitry on a foraging expedition, 
for at Etrepy there was nothing to eat. The day before, she and a 
friend had gone there as an advance party to find out what relief 
was required. The most urgent case seemed to be their own, for 
the village store contained nothing but bread and chocolate. They 
ate that for supper and breakfast, and then she had come to Vitry 
to make a raid on the shops. I went with her, and in fifteen 
minutes she had bought food and pans to cook it in, as well as 
household utensils of all kinds, while the shopkeepers greeted her 
not only with the welcome that everywhere awaits the black-and- 
red Quaker badge, but with the delight that the whole world gives 
to the person who takes discomfort with a laugh. 

Among the nurses at Chalons the same spirit was manifest. 
““We are not living under war conditions,’’ they said when I 
entered their sunny cowslip-scented sitting-room. But they pro- 
ceeded to apologise for the pudding, which one of them had cooked 
upstairs on a stove as unaccountable as an April day. The pudding 
was voted uneatable, so they put it on to the fire in the sitting- 
room, where seven nurses hung over it, more interested in its rise 


_ and fall than if it had been the Roman Empire. The men are just 


the same. Now and again, Mr. X. told me, they get a little tired 


of the absence of danger; they cannot fight, but they understood 
on coming out that they were to be nearer the shells than the 


Government allows them to be; yet they do what has fallen to 


_ them with as many jests as the men in the trenches and with as 
_ much efficiency. 


At no placeare these two qualities more evident than at Sermaise, 


| formerly a town of 3,000 inhabitants, of whom not half-a-dozen 
| have their houses left. At La Source, a decrepit hydropathic a 


mile from the town, over three hundred people are sheltered. The 


|| pump-room has been divided into cubicles. One wing is kept 


for the workers, who are here in greater numbers than at any other 
centre. A large room on the ground floor serves as a kind of 
feudal dining-hall, for its round table feeds a floating staff that 
drops in from everywhere. It is here that the directors of the 


| scheme and the chief of a band of women who do the relief work 
have their headquarters. The latter showed me stacks of 
clothes piled on the stage of the Casino, and explained the system 
of index cards by which overlapping is prevented. ‘‘ What we 
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‘© ant even more than clothes,’’ she said, ‘‘ is material; the women 
‘sit here day after day doing nothing of any kind, not because 
‘« they are lazy, but because there is nothing for them to do. If they 
‘* could make their children’s clothes and their own, they’d be com- 
‘‘ paratively happy. As it is, they are deteriorating through sheer 
‘“ stress of circumstances.” 

Since my visit a market-garden has been established which 
employs a number of them. The French Government has been 
distributing all kinds of seeds for some months past throughout the 
Department of the Marne. And now this garden and its workers 
have been able to send out 60,000 cabbage seedlings in packets of 
twenty to neighbouring villages. Thirty thousand have been sup- 
plied even to villages close to the fighting line, where workers have 
not so far been allowed to go. There is also a small farm at work 
where boys and girls are employed; and the latest development is. 
the instalment of twenty-six breeding rabbits, and two incubators 
holding 300 eggs each, so that there will shortly be a distribution 
of young rabbits and of chickens to help the people to restock. 

There is so little room in La Source that most of the workers 
sleep in huts across the field. I went over the women’s quarters, 
and there, as at Huiron, was impressed by what an inexpensive 
as well as beautiful thing the simple life can be. There were four 
rooms opening out of each other, and two beds in each room. 
Between the beds was a wide dressing-table containing all the 
dainty things necessary to a woman’s toilet; in a corner was a 
roomy washing-stand; on the walls were a few pictures ; and every- 
where there were bowls of flowers. As one thought of this house 
made and furnished in wood, and standing in a meadow whose 
scents float in through the open doors and windows, one wondered 
why, in England, the simple life has a way of being so expensive ? 
Once I should have explained it by saying that the Quakers are a 
simpler people than the rest of us, and perhaps they are; but there 
are no outward signs of the fact. They are as modern—which, 
being paraphrased, ought to mean complicated—asg everyone else. 
Gone are the days when 


““ the little Quaker maiden 
Put a tuck in her new gown.”’ 


and then, trembling at her own wickedness, took it out again. 

Quaker maidens now wear tucks or V-blouses or anything else that 
is the fashion; and the uniform which many of them wear in 
France—a grey coat and skirt, with the red-and-black star on the 
left arm—is as becoming as it is serviceable. 
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But I seem to be digressing from the story of the tour. That was 
a beautiful afternoon, I remember, 


‘‘ When the world that still was April 
Was turning into May,”’ 


and the orchards that had escaped the march of the Army were 
heavy with white blossoms. But every here and there we passed 
covered-in trenches, and many, many graves. Sometimes there 
was one with a soldier’s cap on a wooden cross, standing among 
cabbage beds. Sometimes a very long one—as long as a trench— 
had the French and German caps side by side and spring’s freshest 
flowers blowing above— 


“Who have fulfilled their fate 
Have lost all enmities ”’ 


indeed. Where the fight had been hottest there had been no time 
for trenches; and as we skimmed along between these peaceful 
meadows, where women were already preparing for the next 
harvest, an American’s description of an English piece of country- 
side kept beating in my brain :— 


‘“And all along the road . . . . are equal images of 
rest, of a rest in which there is nothing supine or sluggish, no 
element of death or decay,. but in which passion, imagination, 
beauty, and sorrow, seized at their topmost poise, seem crystallised 
in eternal calm.’’* 


Suppose that what had happened here had come also to that other 
road—the road between Warwick and Kenilworth; suppose that 
Kenilworth, for three hundred years a haunting dream of the beauty 
which is deathless, and in whose gardens grow the reddest roses 
that even England can produce, were to-day just a heap of stones. 
What if it had been England, instead of France, whose low hills 
had watched the enemy roll over them ‘“‘ like a grey waterfall,’’ as 
an old peasant, with the simple man’s perfection of phrase, 
described their coming to the Marne? If, instead of Huiron or 
Glannes or Haussignémont, it had been “‘ the village Down-in- 
“Kent ” that lay in ruins that afternoon? And then I realised with 
an intensity I had not experienced before, that for all practical pur- 
poses Huiron was an English village. It was nearer, certainly, to 
Paris than to London. But political boundaries have lost their 
meanings just now; the Allies live in one great country, and when 
the enemy is in one corner of it there can be no rest elsewhere till 
he be driven out. 

*Wm. Winter, in Shakespeare’s England. 
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When the Friends came out in November, 1914, it was at 
Chalons-sur-Marne that they established their first centre, and 
their first work was nursing. It was natural that it should take 
this shape, for their own original idea was to do ambulance and 
hospital work only; and it wag through the Association des 
Infirmiéres Visiteuses de France, whose foundress, Mdlle. de 
Montmort, introduced Dr. Hilda Clark and Mr. T. E. Harvey, 
M.P., to members of the Government at Bordeaux, that they were 
enabled to do anything at all. Now they are in theory affliated 
to that Society, one of whose nurses does the district work at 
ChAlons, and they are under the patronage of the Service de Santé 
Militaire. But in practice they are independent of all authorities 
and on friendly terms with any authority who comes their way. 

When Dr. Clark and her nurses began, they were asked to take 
charge of the pregnant women who had been driven from their 
homes. There is a Maternity Hospital at Chalons, but that could 
be filled many times with wounded; so a wing in a workhouse 
infirmary was given to the Friends, and the nurses set about making 
it habitable. For a fortnight they washed and scrubbed and disin- 
fected, and at last the wing was fit to be used aga maternity hospital. 
In addition to the medical staff, consisting of two doctors, a matron 
and six nurses, there is one girl who takes care of the children over 
baby age. Since the Hospital was opened on December 6th last, 
one hundred and seven babies have been born, and the mothers, 
many of whom were brought in from cellars and stables to the airy, 
flower-filled ward, are as grateful as they are brave. 

When they leave they are taken back to their homes and given 
an outfit, not only for the new baby, but for all their children. The 
nurses keep up with them as much as possible, and the letters 
received at the hospital prove that the comfort given has been 
appreciated to the full. On one occasion I went part of the way 
with a home-going group. The car presented an extraordinary 
appearance. In the front with the owner sat the mother and baby; 
behind were a nurse, and myself; above, around, and in front of us 
were parcels, blankets, and a cradle so large that it blocked the 
view for miles. Fortunately, the cradle went no further than 
Chalons, where it was dropped at the house which is at present a 
relief-centre. I was dug out and deposited after it, and the 
expedition proceeded on its way to Sermaise. 

The relief-centre in the town has been placed at the Friends’ 
disposal by a lady of the district ; and the garage and the lofts were 
stacked with clothes. Every morning Miss Fox distributes bundles 
to people whom she knows, and takes down particulars of those 
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whom she does not know. There are 3,000 cases in her book of 
distress in Chalons alone; and of these 2,000 have already been 
visited and helped. For four hours one morning while I was 
there people crowded in; from Ardennes, Rheims, and even further 
north they had come, always with the same tale of devastation and 
want, the same extraordinary acceptance of ruin, the same gratitude 
to “‘les Amis.’’ The children from Rheims have found a friend 
in Mrs. E. V. Lucas, the wife of the novelist, who has set up a 
convalescent home for the poor nerve-racked little victims at 
Bettancourt. ‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle, c’est bien que les Anglais 
““sont venus pour nous soulager un peu.’’ ‘“‘ Avec un peu de 
*“patience on arrive tout de méme.’’ ‘‘C’est affreux, cette 
““suerre-ci,’’ and then with a pitiable parody of a smile, ‘‘ mais il 
““y a les Amis quand méme.”’ Later on we visited some of the 
people. They are living in stables instead of in cellars, otherwise 
conditions are much the same as in the villages. In the Rue d’Atila 
—ironically suitable name—there were eight people sharing the 
stable with three horses; in another, five people; in the next street 
a mother and a daughter greeted us at the door of a tiny room next 
to the remise. They slept in the stables, but had recently secured 
this room for living in. The joy of their ‘‘ Nous sommes ici, Mees 
‘* Fox,’’ was infectious. It was the first time they had received 
her except in a stable, and the rise in their fortunes was the occasion 
of much merriment. As we went away the old woman put her 
hand on my shoulder, ‘‘ A la bonheur, ma bonne fille,’’ she said, 
and a sense of irony overwhelmed me, not only because an old 
woman who had lost everything should have wished joy to me who 
had lost so little, but because she was giving me, as an English- 
woman, thanks for the work done by a few English in the Marne. 
All these people—the old lady at Huiron, the destitute young 
mothers at the Maternité, the refugees at Sermaise, the magnificent 
chef de gare at the station at Chalons—all seemed to confound les 
Anglais with les Amis, and to bless them indiscriminately. For at 
ChAalons station I had my only difficulty: ‘‘ Yes, your passport is 
‘““en régle, mademoiselle, but why do you want to come to Chalons 
“at all?’’ It was the military chef de gare who asked the question, 
and his importance is terrifying. But I mentioned the Société des 
Amis, and he passed me through with a deference of which the 
Queen of Sheba was not worthy. 

It is not strange, then, that one should wish to fall in with French 
wishes and record one’s impressions of what the Quakers are doing 
for France, They themselves do not want it talked about, and that 
is natural enough; but the rest of us are getting a credit which we 
have, up till now, done nothing to earn; so we may surely appreciate 
the efforts of those who have. Asa sect the Quakers are not known in 
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France; and ‘“‘les Amis”’ means to the most of their following, “‘les 
‘“ Amis de France’’; some peasants have heard of their work in 
1870, and believe that ‘‘ La Société des Amis de France ”’ came into 
being then, and is carrying on its work now that France is again in 
need of ‘‘ Amis.’’ That may be amusing to an English mind, but 
there are aspects of this gratitude which are not amusing. When- 
one saw soldiers on the roads draw themselves up as a Quaker car _ 
approached; little children hang about the men, who laughed with 
them as with each other; and elderly civilians, quite unknown to 
Miss Fox, salute her badge on the street—when one saw these 
things one was not amused. One was proud and a little ashamed— 
proud that English men and women were doing something to bring 
about regeneration in one corner of France, and making life possible 
to thousands of its people; proud that when these little children 
have grown up they will still think of the English as ‘‘ les Amis”? ; 
and ashamed that one could claim no share in this work of bringing 
April to the Marne. 


Ill. 


The visit which I have been describing took place in April. 
As the summer came on the necessity for agricultural tools and 
machinery became more and more pressing. The Society of 
Friends provided eighty-two new haycutters, and repaired many 
old ones, on the condition of the owners’ willingness to lend to 
other cultivators. Twenty reapers and binders were provided by 
the Agricultural Relief of Allies Association, and the two societies 
are now supplying threshing-machines also. Seven hundred and 
fifty implements have been distributed as well. Many women and 
old men who could not work themselves have had their harvest 
gathered in for them by volunteer members of ‘‘ Les Amis’’ who 
understand such matters. The Friends have now gone North and 
East into the Meuse Valley. From the Headquarters at 104, Ethel- 
burga House, 91, Bishopsgate, E.C., clothes, money, and helpers 
are still going out as regularly as they have done since 
December. But all that these can do is to keep hope alive and 
hearts aglow ; they can bring promise, but not assurance; and while 
the Germans are still in ‘‘ the next village,’’ the Quaker harvest 
must be uncertain. 

Uncertain, yes; but the promise of the Marne will yet 
be redeemed. Stagnation is impossible where the spirit of a people 
is at once gay and strong, and its helpers are inspired by the aims of 
the Friends. What these aims are can be most briefly summed 
up by recalling an evening spent in the nurses’ hut at 
Fluiron. After a dinner which would have done credit to 
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any hotel, we sat in the doorway drinking coffee, and it was not 
difficult for a few moments to imagine that war and devastation 
were a dream. The eerie sense of contrast was heightened as 
evening fell. It was warm, moonlit, springlike, and from the lintel 
of the doorway hung the ridiculous little red ensign which every- 
where in France does duty for the English flag. There was not 
enough wind to make it flutter. It was a moment of silence and 
sweet scents. From surrounding fields came the smell of the 
awakened earth; the sentinel poplars guarded the sleeping flowers ; 
the moon rode serene across an unruffled sky. Then suddenly 
there was a change. The stillness was scattered by a booming 
sound which startled the trees into movement, and made the gaunt 
chimney-stacks tremble anew. ”’ Firing at Rheims,’’ said my 
companion. -I heard that firing again at Chalons where, at the 
convent school, children tinkled out five-finger exercises to its 
booming accompaniment, and nurses went about their business 
with the Germans fifteen miles up the road. But the firing was less 
impressive in the busy town than it was out there in the hush of 
the night. As it continued the moon seemed to lose her 
serenity. She shone on the ravages of war, instead of on the 
promise of peace. In the same field, where a few moments before 
she had reminded us that flowers were growing, she moved slowly 
over a trench in which one of the Quakers had quite recently 
found the body of a German soldier almost covered by flies. It 
was ghoulish. The tall chimney-stacks in the “‘ garden”’ of our 
hut no longer looked like weird and magical beanstalks climbing 
up to Heaven; they looked like what they were—hideous records 
of a crime that cried to Heaven for vengeance. And vengeance is 
being taken; but it is a vengeance which spends itself not in 
hurting the enemy, but in building again what his ruthlessness has 
destroyed; not in terrifying German women, but in healing the 
French ones whom the Germans have laid low; not in ravaging 
German valleys, but in turning into a rose garden the wilderness 
of the Marne. In a word, it is the vengeance of the Lord. 


Netta R. NICOLSON. 
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HISKY has been a potent factor in the history, the letters, 

the life of our race; to-day it is most noteworthy as a drag 

on national energy in a time of national peril. For English people 
it means Scots whisky, but to the Scot of a former generation 
whisky meant Highland whisky. Its name reveals its origin; 
any dictionary tells you that whisky is short for usquebaugh, 
which is Gaelic for ‘‘ water of life,’’ so that the stunted form is 
merely water. Thus it is the same as aqua vite or eau de vie, 
which among all nations is the spirit that warms and cheers, what- 
ever form it takes, whatever be its ultimate effect. It is by no 
means an old Scots drink—that is, if by ‘‘ Scotland’’ you mean the 
Lowlands, which in solid substantial fact, apart from glare and 
glitter, was the only part that counted. About 1750 it began 
to make itself prominent in the capital. The date, you note, is 
shortly after the collapse of the final Jacobite rising known as the 
45. That brought into notice and use various Highland things, 
whereof the chief was whisky. Robert Fergusson (1750-1774) 
is the peculiarly local Edinburgh poet of his time, the poet rather 
of the tavern than the drawing-room. He mentions all manner of 
drinks, and whenever he condescends upon whisky it is with some 
epithet that connects it with the glens; he talks of ‘‘ Highland gill ”’ 
and “‘ Highland whisky ’’; he mentions the ‘‘ whisky pleuks,’’ 
or pimples, on the faces of the Edinburgh town-guard, whom he 
cordially detested. Now the town-guard were Highlanders to a 
man. Again, in A Drink Eclogue, whisky is described as ‘‘ O’ 
‘““ Highland tongue and Highland blood.”’ His testimony is con- 
clusive that it was a liquor imported from the Highlands and, as 
yet, the favourite if not exclusive drink of that considerable section 
of the population that came therefrom. And yet, if we follow it 
‘““benorth the Mont,’’ we are lost in a mist of speculation and 
rumour. Wemay conjecture that some medicine man or Druid or 
aboriginal genius invented or discovered the mighty compound, 
which once gained could never be lost. The early Picts and Scots, 
scantily dressed—more scantily indeed than necessity required— 
badly fed, badly housed, under a sky ‘‘ foul with clouds,”’ in the bitter 
words of the great Roman writer craved for some potent spirit 
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to give warmth and colour to life; this they found in whisky. In 
civilised Edinburgh it was not thought worth while to note what 
savage clansmen ate or drank, nay, even in later years, when taxes 
were laid on spirits, no one minded what was done in remote glens, 
and no Highlander thought of submitting his dear ‘‘ peat reek” 
to the odious imposition of duty. Hence immemorial obscurity. 
There are certain classical references to the subject in old Scots 
writers. Thus Hector Boece in 1527 says of his countrymen: 
““ When they were minded to be merry they chiefly used aqua vite, 
““not made of costly spices, but of such natural herbs as grew in 
“their own gardens.’’ This may or may not have been some kind 
of whisky, though there is definite mention of neither corn nor 
barley. And, again, Bishop Leslie in 1578 talks of aqua vite as 
the common drink of Glasgow, Argyll, and the Islands. But in 
the oldest scrap of Scots poetry, the famous lines on the death of 
Alexander III. in 1285, there is mention ‘‘ of ale and brede’’ and 
““wine and wax,’ but naught of whisky and cakes. It has been 
suggested that the Lowland monks distilled it, also diligent anti- 
quarians have collected scanty notices here and there. No doubt we 
may call early results ‘‘ whisky,’’ but most certainly it never caught 
on till comparatively recent times. The great drink in the North 
for poor folk was ale, to which the wealthier added claret and 
brandy. The ale was chiefly “‘ tuppeny,’’ commemorated in the 
Act of Union with England, sung of by Burns and Ramsay and 
other poets. It was ‘‘ tuppence’’ a pint, hence its name; but then, 
if a Scots shilling was only worth an English penny, a Scots pint 
equalled two English quarts! Claret seems thin stuff for the 
cold winds of the North, yet it was the drink on which the mighty 
potations of the eighteenth century lawyers of the Scots capital 
were founded. One legislative measure of a curious kind did 
much to popularise whisky. In 1690 Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, 
for his services during the Revolution troubles, when his goods 
and land were sadly damaged, obtained ‘‘a perpetual liberty to 
“* distil grain at his brewery of aqua vite at Ferintosh.’’ He paid 
a nominal composition for this, and so valuable was the privi- 
lege that Government wisely stopped it in 1785, paying him 
425,000 as compensation. Ferintosh became the popular name 
for whisky; it was certainly the cheapest and probably the best. 
The ruin of old-time Ferintosh not merely eclipsed the gaiety of 
the nation, it seemed a dire calamity. 
‘“ Thee, Ferintosh! O sadly lost! 
Scotland lament frae coast to coast ! 
Now colic grips an’ barkin’ hoast 
May kill us a’; 
For loyal Forbes’ charter’d boast 
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Is ta’en awa’, 
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sings Burns in his own inimitable humorous, mock pathetic way, 
uttering the national sentiment. And so, after the ’45, whisky made 
its final decisive attack, for if the Highlanders were overthrown, 
their liquor was victorious. The cause of the young Chevalier 
faded, but whisky was a more powerful monarch. And in our 
time it has gained another triumph. Last of the Scots invasions 
it has conquered England. Under various ‘‘blends”’ and 
‘‘brands’’ it has come to stay. Beer, the old English drink, is not 
gone, yet whisky has now a surer hold and a wider realm. How to 
tell why this isso? The most of Scotland existed for centuries on 
other tipple; why it should have taken the beverage of the despised 
Highlanders for its own, so that within a century it was firmly 
fixed in the chief place, is one of the mysteries of history. Why it 
should have ‘‘ caught on ”’ in England is more mysterious still; you 
might connect its later development with the passion for golf—until 
the war, which has upset so much of our habits, a quite national 
game. They came together, increased together, possibly may fall 
together. 

The Scot has been for a succession of years ever more and more 
successful, grasping with fatal facility conspicuous place in the 
State and (where you would least expect it) in the Church. Perhaps 
an analysis of the reasons that lead to his success might unex- 
pectedly reveal the presence of whisky! If so, this were an amiable 
weakness which it would be passing easy. to imitate, easier than 
to copy his thrift, akin to meanness, or his incessant toil proper to 
one unfit to enjoy the lighter and gentler pleasures of existence; 
and so some, half in jest, half in earnest, may have thought to 
drink themselves into success! The fallacy is specious, but it is 
a fallacy none the less; the plain, sober truth is that, great as has 
been the success of the Scots race, it had, as far as human foresight 
can judge, been enormously greater had the nation’s strivings not 
been defeated and checked almost at every turn by this potent, 
malign influence. Care has been taken, says Goethe, that the trees 
do not grow into the sky, there is always the evil fairy present at 
the birth of the richly endowed. True, whisky has its uses and 
advantages, but these are so small as to be negligible, whilst to 
administer it in such quantities that it could not harm would so 
stint the average toper as to make him well-nigh prefer to do 
without it altogether! Here is a lesson of hope to Northern 
reformers. Whisky cannot be, to the Lowlander at any rate, essen- 
tial and inevitable, for it is scarce two centuries old, so that if it 
be an evil it is not a necessary evil. Acquired and grafted and 
new habits are often the most powerful, just as diseases new to a 
region, violent in their inception, are most fatal in their early 
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onsets. There is always a hope that they may vanish before 
remedies introduced by man or nature. 

To experience the best effects of whisky you must drink it as 
nearly as possible under original condiiions. Tramp long miles 
over the heather mountains, face the dreary incessant rain, fill your 
ears with the wail of the bitter wind, and when nature is well-nigh 
giving out put the flask to your lips. Courage and hope revive 
again, the hillside looks less savage, you admire the natural beau- 
ties of the landscape, an’ you but be favoured with a gleam 
of sunlight, you vow the Highlands the choicest spot on earth! 
But presumably you are a well-fed, well-housed, well-cared-for 
person; what then must the draught have been to the half-savage 
cateran after long hours of unsuccessful hunt for other people’s 
property, or .the moss trooper, beaten and bruised, cowering in 
shaking bogs and morasses for his very life? Those negative 
conditions, or rather their disappearance is the triumph of whisky. 
How admirably Maggie Mucklebackit puts the case for a dram to 
the reproving antiquary: ‘‘ An ye wanted fire and meat and claes, 
““and were deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair heart—which is worst 
‘* o’ a’—and just tuppence in your pouch.’’ Of course, the obvious 
thing was to spend the “‘ tuppence ”’ on whisky, and then be happy 
till next morning! 

There was something, too, in the free air of the hills which 
destroyed any evil effect, nay, the very water of the mountain burn 
went so exquisitely well with this water of art that it seemed a 
kind Providence had created the one for the other. Those various 
advantages may be summed up by saying the whisky was drunk 
in the open air, and the drinkers were so miserably poor that per- 
petual debauchery was entirely out of the question. True, the 
habits thus formed might bear evil effects if some turn of fortune’s 
wheel permitted unlimited indulgence. Prince Charlie is a leading 
case. As we know, after the fatal day of Culloden, he skulked a 
fugitive for months in remote nooks of the hills and the glens. He 
took readily to the bottle, whilst nothing excited greater admiration 
in his rude companions than the sturdy manner in which he shared 
their liquor. He had every excuse; the physical discomfort to one 
who had been used to luxurious surroundings was the least of his 
hard burdens, the great adventure of his life was a failure; more, he 
had the terrible memory of the brave who had died for him and 
died in vain. As we know, he escaped, and ended his life as a con- 
firmed drunkard. The habits acquired on the hillside clung to 
him in his Roman palace, so whisky, then and now comparatively 
harmless to the countryman, is deadly to the folk of the city. The 
ideal farmer’s house was pictured with an ‘‘anker of whisky 
“‘ always on the spiggot, a boiler with perpetually hot water, anda 
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‘* cask of sugar with a spade in it.’” Thus in rustic interiors, at any 
rate, whisky was usually taken with hot water, and this again 
made it less hurtful. 

In our own day whisky is supplied to the mass of the population 
at the inn or public-house. Now, the Scots public-house is very 
different from the familiar object in the South which is called by 
the same name. For one thing it is of much lower social standing ; 
the English shopkeeper or clerk will take his wife there for moderate 
refreshment without any hint of the disreputable; in the North 
no woman of any except the very lowest class would think of 
entering such a place. Whisky, ’spite its influence and popularity, 
has not altogether a good odour in the land of its origin. The con- 
sumption of it is wrapped about with a certain secretness and 
mystery. The public-house consists not of open bars, but of a number 
of small wooden cells or cubicles, technically called ‘‘ boxes ’’; 
each has a table, round which are fixed benches, and a bell to 
summon the attendant. When the door is shut there is complete 
privacy. In the older type there was mostly a quasi-secret entrance 
opening into a ‘‘close’”’ or ‘‘ wynd.’’ Thus the shy drinker could 
dodge in and out, free from the sneering comments of his fellow- 
townsmen, who took a positive pleasure in the statement ‘‘ he 
““drinks.’? We have all heard stories of the Edinburgh taverns 
that formed so remarkable a phase of Edinburgh life in the 
eighteenth century. Here all the pleasure and most of the busi- 
ness of the city was done, but then till near the end the drink 
was not whisky. At any rate, those features of the past are 
long vanished. ‘‘ With the invasion of strong waters,’”’ says Mr. 
T. F. Henderson, ‘‘ the respectability of the tavern departed.” 
People who are better off consume their whisky at home; it is got 
from a grocer or wine merchant, is of good quality, and if taken 
in moderation is not specially hurtful; but, then, in a small country 
town a good part of the citizens have much leisure time; it is not 
unfair to say that many are steady soakers. The patient, if of an 
hypocritical turn of mind, will often swallow the potion with a 
grimace of pretended disgust, alleging on suitable occasion he 
suffers from some vague malady for which the sovereign specific 
is whisky. That spirit has undoubtedly a curious attraction for 
the Scot; it has a hold on him stronger than the national form of 
liquor has on any other people. It thaws and warms his stiff hard 
nature, paints the world for a little in rosy colours, and so a man 
in good position slips into the habit of taking what is really an 
enormous quantity; he is not often visibly affected, or only so on 
occasions when it is not likely to be noticed; but his capacity for 
work is impaired, his physical strength is sapped steadily if slowly, 
little by little he degenerates, though never to such an extent as to 
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call for obvious remark. So many sin with him that his seems 
the natural course of life. True, there has been a great improve- 
ment of recent years. I weli remember the day when the farmers 
who came to market in a small Scots town I knew well never left 
without imbibing mighty potations of toddy, which is simply 
whisky and hot water and sugar. They began very early and left 
off very late, so that twenty tumblers was not an unheard-of 
quantity. Toddy is no longer a common drink in Scotland, the 
farmers come and go without those copious refreshments, and 
generally the middle classes are much more sober than of yore, 
though the quantity consumed is still very large. But here 
observation and statistics are at odds. You see that Scotland has 
become more sober, statistics tell you that more whisky is con- 
sumed per head of the population. The explanation is increased 
wealth and the naturally greater consumption by the working class. 
When these had little means they had less whisky, with greater 
wages they have more opportunities for indulgence. To the 
average Scots working-man whisky and pleasure do not mean 
exactly the same thing; still one is unthinkable without the other. 
The very hope of it is a stimulus that sustains during a long spell 
of the most arduous toil, but there must be the debauch more or 
less violent at the end. Then follows the physical reaction, the 
consequent unfitness during a prolonged period for strenuous exer- 
tion. It is all very well to talk of ‘‘ patriotism ’’ and accuse the 
man of low ideals and disregard of his country’s interests in a 
time of stress and danger, but the habits of generations are not 
easily altered; the change for the better is perhaps coming, but it 
takes time, and time is what a nation in a national crisis can least 
afford. Then the stuff he consumes is curiously bad: as is well 
known new whisky contains unwholesome ingredients collectively 
known as fusel oil; these gradually work off and leave the spirit 
in a potable condition. The time required is about three years, so 
during that period the whisky must be stored, the money remains 
unproductive, the price must be increased. The newer it is the 
cheaper it is. But this is only a partial answer. There is much 
whisky consumed in London, but comparatively little of this fiery 
Taw variety. It does not take the popular palate. In Scotland it 
does. Whisky mellowed with age has too little ‘“‘ gru’”’ to tickle 
a depraved taste. Allan Ramsay, in chaunting the long-vanished 
glories of Maggy Johnston’s tavern on Bruntsfield Links, 
enthusiastically sings :— 


‘“ There we got fou wi’ little cost 
And muckle speed.’’ 


An ideal house perhaps, though the ideal be purely Caledonian! 
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The newer and rawer the whisky the better if that-be the sole end. 
But ‘‘ that way madness lies’’; the unhappy subject is frenzied 
and poisoned. Here is one extreme case, mentioned in legal 
proceedings at the Magherafelt Quarter Sessions in January, 1870, 
where a publican, sued for a cask of whisky by a Scots distillery 
company, refused to pay, on the ground that the stuff was absolutely 
poisonous. He said that he had given about a glass and a half 
to a boy named Bradley, with dire results. ‘‘ After drinking it, 
‘* Bradley leapt up off the ground, then threw himself down on his 
‘* mouth and nose, and endeavoured to knock his brains out. When 
‘ lying on the ground, he wanted to eat the flesh off his arms. Four 
‘“men had to goon their knees and hold him on the ground to pre- 
‘“‘vent him killing himself. A man named Magurk prepared an 
‘‘emetic, but before it was given Bradley vomited. He then recovered, 
‘“and had no remembrance of anything that had occurred.”’ This is 
the report of an Irish provincial tribunal. It is‘a little “‘ tall” 
and most probably exaggerated. The publican, however, gained 
his case. But there is no doubt that the fiery stuff still consumed 
at so many Scots public-houses has results of a similar, though 
milder, description. The scenes at Glasgow Fair holidays and in 
towns like Leith and Falkirk o’ Saturday nights are of the most 
violent and disgraceful character. To many a lower class Scot 
drunkenness is a pleasure, ‘‘ the better that we’re fou,’’ as the 
poet sings. A well-known story tells how a divine reproved a 
working man for undue indulgence. ‘‘ Were ye ever fou ?”’ was 
the unexpected retort. ‘‘ Certainly not,’’ said the minister, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I tho’ght sae,’’ was the rejoinder; ‘‘ for if ye ’ad ance 
‘““ben fou you’d never want to be sober again a’ the days of your 
“‘life.’? Such liquor, bad in itself, is veuaily consumed in a vitiated 
atmosphere and in a crowded and narrow space. 

But it is unfair to lay all the shortcomings of the nation in this 
respect upon the working man. Whisky has laid a baneful touch 
even on University life, where the very best and most gifted natures 
are its destined prey. The pleasant, genial, companionable 
student takes a social glass almost as a matter of course. Drawn 
into the vortex before he knows his danger, so he plunges headlong 
to destruction. The ingenious ‘ R. L. S.’’ considers the thing 
almost inevitable. ‘‘ A Scot of poetic temperament drops as if by 
‘“‘ nature into the public-house. The picture may not be pleasing, 
‘‘ but what else is a man to do in this dog’s weather ?’? Here is a 
confession, and if ‘“‘R. L. S.’”’ himself escaped through some 
physical or moral or mental delicacy, so did not all his friends. 
Witness the picture of social ruin set forth in the essay entitled 
Old Mortality, a ruin endured at the end with courage and noble 
patience, but a ruin none the less. In my time at the University 
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I knew this man. I knew others who became great persons in the 
State or in letters. I knew still others who seemed to hold a 
promise more brilliant and splendid, but the very shades of death 
attach to each in my memory. 


*“ Sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbra.”’ 


Not for me here to heap up a chronicle of ruin; let us turn the page. 

I have made one or two references to whisky in Scots literature, 
but here one name exceeds all others. By precept and, unfor- 
tunately for himself, by example, Robert Burns stands out 
prominent. His influence even to-day is peculiar and remarkable. 
To the Scot he always strikes ‘‘ level to the blank.’’ Not the poet 
of the seas or the stars or the hill-top, he is rather the humbler, yet 
dearer, singer of the valley and the plain—nay more, the familiar 
friend who sits down with us on our very hearthstone, touches us 
with warm, glowing, friendly hand, looks at us with those 
wondrous eyes which not even a century of dust has dimmed, and 
speaks to us with the tongue and in the voice that in his own phrase 


‘* Thirls the heart-strings thro’ the breast 
Ar stosthe dite.” 


Hence the feeling of peculiar affection, the sense of impropriety 
in stern criticism, it seems the nakedness of the parent that we 
uncover, yet how to shut out the plain truth from our minds? He 
gave us the best drinking songs of the modern world. Is it good 
or ill to have your debauch glorified with the choicest things in 
letters? Icannottell. The references to liquor generally are here 
frequent, but the chief are reserved for whisky. It has inspired his 
verses :— 


““ We'll cry nae jads frae heathen hills 
To help or roose us ; 

But browster wives an’ whisky stills 
They are the muses.”’ 


Or again :— 


‘*O whisky, soul o’ play and pranks, 
Accept a bardie’s gratefu’ thanks.’’ 


Or again he asks: Why is a Scotsman strong and brave? This is 
not a matter of— 
‘* clime and season, 


But tell me whisky’s name in Greek 
I’ll tell the reason.’’ 
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Or still more emphatic :— 


‘‘ Freedom and whisky gang thegither, 
Tak aff your dram! ”’ 


No need to continue those quotations, no need to dwell on the last 
sad years in Dumfries till death came as a ‘‘ deliverer and a friend,” 
yet if stern truth compels us to point the moral of the life and 
works, the same truth compels us to acknowledge that Robin as 
a good, correct boy is merely unthinkable. The passions that 
wrecked his life give glow and force to his verse; but we wander to 
other fields. Here are two facts quite certain: the influence of 
Burns is great, and that influence is thrown decisively in favour of 
whisky drinking. 


FRANCIS WATT. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND SEA-POWER. 


HOUGH the Elizabethan Age did not discover the significance 
of Sea-Power to England, a significance that was well-recog- 
nised by Alfred himself six centuries earlier, yet it was Drake and 
his fellows who made sea-power our first line of defence. When the 
Pelican, in 1577, swept the Pacific, and, three years later, returned 
to England after girdling the globe, it was plain that a great 
maritime power had arrived. For some fifty years the ancient sea- 
going instincts of the English had re-awakened, and in the persons 
of Hawkins, Drake, and others, deeds of daring, such as the famous 
attack on Nombre de Dios in 1572, set the whole nation in a furore 
and lit the spirit of adventure. A Homeric atmosphere envelops 
the naval exploits of that age, and through the mist we behold not 
men, but titans moving. In reading the deathless story of the sea 
voyages of those days the pages glow with a light that is not of sea 
or land; the light of romance and chivalry illuminates the deeds of 
men. Weare, indeed, apt to forget that behind the superhuman 
determination of English seamen lay the cold and well-balanced 
_ mind of Cecil, who knew well the magnitude of the Spanish peril, 
- and that it must be met at sea. The pages of the Statute Book show 
how he fostered seamanship, while he left Spain to her con- 
temptuous opinion of English seamen. When Shakespeare was a 
young man, beginning to make his way in London, the conception 
of sea-power and all that it meant to the England that he loved had 
become a dominant motive in the minds of Englishmen. 

In 1586 Shakespeare came to London, about the very time that 
Drake and Frobisher brought back to Plymouth the famous fleet 
which had swept the Spanish Main. In those days Shakespeare 
was learning his art, gathering his material, studying humanity, 
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but the sea gossip that filled London was not lost upon him. The 
early plays of 1391-4 are full of references to the sea. In the 
Comedy of Errors we get a direct reference to the Indies and their 
wealth of ‘‘ rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich aspect 
‘to the hot breath of Spain, who sent whole armadas of carracks 
‘to be ballast.’? To the poet at this date men are “‘ Lords of the 
‘‘ wide world, and wild wat’ry seas.’’ The sense of sea adventure 
is revealed in Romeo and Juliet. Romeo tells Juliet: 


‘‘T am no pilot; yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore, washed with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise.”’ 


And she replies: 


‘* My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite.’’ 


And in the last scene of the play the desperate lover declares himself 
to be 


** More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tigers or the roaring sea.’’ 


But the poet has not yet reached the idea of sea-power as a national 
force. Indeed, in Richard II. he seems, through the mouth of 
John of Gaunt, almost to repudiate it. England is 


‘“ The precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall.’’ 


England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the €nvious siege 
Of wat’ry Neptune.’’ 


He almost seems to forestall Mr. Bright’s self-comtorting remark 
that there was no causeway to Britain. 

But through all those early plays we hear the beating of the sea, 
and in Titus Andronicus we feel the passion of it. In the poems of 
1593-4 this sense of the vastness and dominance of the sea is 
growing.  ‘“* Thou art,’’ cried Lucrece to Tarquin, ‘‘a sea, a 
“sovereign king.’ But it is not until we reach Henry V. that the 
dramatist seems to awake to the meaning of sea-power in national 
life. There the wonderful passages spoken by Chorus at the opening 
of each of the five acts show us a new conception. England is 
no longer bound in with the triumphant sea. We see two mighty 
monarchies, England and France, ek 


*“ Whose high uprearéd and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder,”’ 
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The poet charms ‘‘ the narrow seas’’ to bear us across with the youth 
of England, and as we read we think of the youth of England of 
to-day pouring across those veritable seas :— 
‘* Behold 

Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing; 

Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 

To sounds confus’d; behold the threaden sails, 

Borne with th’ invisible and creeping wind. 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge: O, do but think 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing; 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 

Holding due course to Harfieur. Follow, follow! 

Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy; 

And leave your England, as dead midnight still, 

Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 

Either past, or not arriv’d to, pith and puissance.”’ 


Sea-power has come at last. We are not afraid to leave England 
unprotected if so be that we can strike the foe afar. ‘‘ The low-rated 
“English ’’’ fought then as now far from home, though still the 
walls of home. 

In the comedies and great tragedies that follow the sea is not 
silent. We hear it sounding deeply, not to be closed out even by 
merriment or by infinite woe or profound wisdom. In Julius Cesar 
we get the hint of the thought that is to be fully developed in 
Antony and Cleopatra. Cesar is to ‘‘ wear his crown by sea and 
“land.’’ He is to control the known world, while the farce of a 
Republic is maintained in Rome. In Antony and Cleopatra we 
see developed to the full the whole doctrine of sea-power. The 
wide Roman Empire appealed to Shakespeare’s imagination. 
There is evidence in the plays that he regarded the English Empire 
as the legitimate successor of Rome, and it is therefore of peculiar 
interest to follow the conception of sea-power as he saw it in the 
great struggle for the control of the Empire. 

Antony is startled from his licentious dreams at Alexandria by 
the news that 

‘* Sextus Pompeius 


Hath given the dare to Cesar, and commands 
The empire of the sea.”’ 


The same news stirs Octavius: 


‘‘Pompey is strong at sea; 
And, it appears, he is beloved of those 
That only have fear’d Cesar : to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
Give him much wrong. ge 
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‘“Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind: many hot inroads 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on’t, and flush youth revolt : 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pompey’s name strikes more 
Than could his war resisted.”’ 


Drake and Hawkins were in mind when Shakespeare wrote of 
Menecrates and Menas; ‘‘ famous pirates’’ these, worthy of use 
in winning an empire, be it Rome or the New World. ‘* The sea 
is mine,’’ cries Pompey in entire contempt of the Triumvirate, and, 
indeed, nothing but the reunion of Cesar and Antony can 
patch a peace with the lord of a ‘“‘navy, at whose burden 
‘‘the anger’d ocean foams,’’ and who, by sea, is ‘absolute 
‘‘master.’? Pompey’s control of the sea is undisputed. The 
Triumvirate have no choice but to compromise with him. But 
scarcely have Antony and Cesar made their compact and parted, 
than the astute Cesar turns upon the unsuspecting Pompey and 
upon the incapable Lepidus and frees himself for the world-struggle 
against Antony, now once again the haughty libertine of Alex- 
andria. The extraordinary rapidity of movement, the sense of 
vastness and of world-wide struggle for a world-empire which this 
marvellous and unique play exhibits, is brought out by, among 
other devices, the presentation of sea-power over wide areas. Cesar 
himself now commands a “ great navy.’”’? We hear of it at Athens; 
we realise that Czesar is now what Pompey was and more. Antony 
awakes toaction. He sees at a glance that the struggle is inevitable 
and must be fought ‘‘ by sea.’’ Enobarbus is frank: 


‘“ Your ships are not well mann’d, 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
Ingrossed by swift impress ; in Czesar’s fleet 
Are those, that often have ’gainst Pompey fought : 
Their ships are yare; yours heavy : no disgrace 
Shall fail you for refusing him at sea, 
Being prepared for land.’’ 
Anthony: By sea, by sea... 
I'll fight at sea. 
Cleopatra: I have sixty sails, Cesar none better. 
Anthony: Our overplus of shipping will we burn; 

And, with the rest, full-manned, from the head of 

Actium, 
Beat the approaching Cesar : but if we fail 
We then can do’t at land. 


It is impossible not to see echoes of the struggle that ended with 
the Armada in all this. The dramatist uses the technical words 
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for the raising of English levies ‘‘ ingrossed by swift impress.’’ The 
English ships were “ yare,’’ the Spanish ‘‘ heavy ”’ and ill-manned. 
The course of the play goes to show that beaten at sea you cannot 
““do’t at land.’’ Antony is besought not to fight at sea. (Ceesar 
controls the sea. His speed “‘ carries beyond belief.’’ Czesar 
knows his power: 


“Strike not by land ; keep whole : 
Provoke not battle till we have done at sea. 
Do not exceed the prescript of this scroll : 
Our fortune lies upon this jump.”’ 


The empire of the world could be determined nowhere but on the 
sea. Antony knew it as well as Cesar knew it. His one hope 
lay off Actium, and he might have won, perhaps would have won, 
had Cleopatra been what Fulvia was, ‘‘a great spirit.’ But with 
Actium lost all was lost; the second defeat at sea was but the 
sequence of the first, and the ‘‘ huge spirit’? of Antony passed to 
leave Cesar lord of the known world. 

It is in Cymbeline that we find the significant sequence to this 
result. Augustus Czesar has to deal with a revolt against his 
authority in the Far West, in almost fabulous Britain. Here, again, 
we find Shakespeare dwelling in a different spirit on the 
impregnable character of the island: 


‘“ Which stands, 
As Neptune’s park, ribb’d and paléd in, 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters; 
With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 
But suck them up to the topmast.”’ 


Britain has not prepared to defend herself, to consolidate her revolt, 
at sea. She did not realise the long arm of sea-power, the complete 
control that the sea gave Augustus Ceesar, her overlord. Swiftly 


“*the legions garrison’d in Gallia’’ crossed the sea, landing not at 


Dover but at Milford Haven, and, despite the great defence of 
Cymbeline, the weight of overlordship was recognised. But the 
curious point is often overlooked that Shakespeare makes the com- 
promise between Rome and Britain a basis of a new Roman, or 
rather, British Empire that should extend sea-power to further 
unknown lands. The Soothsayer prophesies: 


‘“T saw Jeve’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
Where vanished in the sunbeams.’’ 
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And, after the conclusion of peace, reads his riddle: 


‘‘ For the Roman eagle, 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessened herself, and in the beams o’ the sun 
So vanished : which foreshow’d our princely eagle, 
The Imperial Cesar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west.”’ 


Thus Britain of ‘‘ peace and plenty’ has a vast future. In the 
significant ending to King Henry VIII. the prophetic dramatist 
claims that Britain, England, shall ‘‘ make new nations.” His 
mind is in the West, whither his great contemporaries had carried 
on swift keel the name, the fame, and the sea-power of the little 
island which had once been the western outpost of the Roman 
Empire. 
J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


> »+ em ————— 


REVIEWS. 
THE: POLITICAL. ECGONOMY1O Py sie 


Mr. Hirst modestly describes his latest work as ‘‘a temporary 
‘“makeshift for an ideal which I can only imagine and leave to 
‘“‘ others ’’ ; but the writers to whom in imagination he hands on the 
torch will have many reasons to be grateful to the pioneer. The 
book was, of course, suggested by the present conflict; but only 
the last forty pages are directly devoted to it. He sets forth to 
harvest many fields, and returns bringing his sheaves with him. 

The first and most generally interesting of the three parts into 
which the volume is divided is entitled ‘‘ Policy and Economics 
“of War.’ The opening chapters survey the struggles which 
desolated the modern world from the Thirty Years’ War to the 
downfall of Napoleon; anda melancholy story itis. ‘‘ The records 
““and memories of many heroes and many glorious victories 
“survive. The agonies and woes of the countless victims of 
‘““pestilences and famines—these are forgotten.’’ Our author 
contrasts the actual results of war after war with the lofty declara- 
tions and glowing promises which accompanied their outbreak.. 
Rarely has the struggle gone according to programme, and in 
some cases, such as the Seven Years’ War, the principal combatants 
left off where they began. The only certainty is the impoverish- 
ment of all belligerent nations in blood and money. 


*Thé Political Economy of War, by F. W. Hirst. Dent. 
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Interrupting his narrative at Waterloo, after which, in 
Channing’s phrase, poverty kept the peace in Europe, Mr. Hirst 
turns to the new problem of the nineteenth century, the burden of 
armaments. Before the French Revolution wars were fought with 
small armies; but with the introduction of that slavery of body and 
soul called conscription, armed nations have come to confront each 
other. Victories, defeats, alliances, ententes—all have contri- 
buted to quicken the pace and to aggravate the burden; for 
armaments are the children of fear. One of the most valuable 
chapters of the book is devoted to the War Traders, those human 
monsters who play off the fears of one nation against another, and 
in some cases invent the information on the strength of which a 
terrified people clamours for their aid. Another useful chapter 
exposes the common fallacies that war increases wealth by circu- 
lating money, by creating a demand for the things it has destroyed, 
and by reducing unemployment. ' 

Part II. is entitled War Debts, the greater portion of which was 
written for the Monetary Commission of the United States in 1909. 
The history of our own National Debt is familiar, at least in outline, 
to us all; but the account of the debts of the Great Powers of 
Europe, the United States, and Japan is new and extremely 
important, for it helps us to understand the financial position of 
the belligerents at the present moment. The closing chapters of 
the volume deal with the financial aspects of the war of 1914-15, 
its effect on credit, exchange, and commerce, the cost of the war, 
the mobilisation of assets, and industrial and social consequences 
of the conflict. These pages are necessarily rather slight, and a 
second edition will afford opportunity for fuller treatment. 
Economic history is being made before our eyes at an inconceivable 
pace, and the lessons of the past may save us from certain blunders. 
Among those lessons is the necessity, rightly emphasised by Mr. 
Hirst, of paying a larger share of the cost of the war out of taxation. 


GoPeG: 


fe FORTS TEN Nice Ve Ae one. 


Theology in past centuries has done much to obscure religion 
both as an operative fact in human social progress and as a means 
of growth in individual personalities. This no doubt has been 
due to a lack of clarity as to psychology and philosophy in those to 
whom has fallen the duty of expounding the relationship of man to 


* God in Christ Jesus: A Study of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, by J. Scott 
Lidgett, M.A., D.D., Warden of the Bermondsey Settlement. Charles H. Kelly 
(price 5s. net). 
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the sum total of the universe. Thus, taking the Christian religion 
as a special case, Christianity necessarily meant and means in 
each type something different to the Stoic, to the Epicurean, to 
the Platonist, to the Aristotelean, to the follower of Kant, to the 
follower of Hegel. Indeed, every phase of philosophical belief 
exhibited and exhibits a different facet of the supreme jewel, and so 
through some nineteen centuries we have had orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy jostling and supplanting each other with some 
indecency, but also with transcendent earnestness. Our own day, 
eclectic though it be in philosophic thought, has reached a new 
stage of truth. .Our present knowledge of the nature and laws of 
matter renders impossible a return to many of the errors that marked 
the thought of Greek and medizeval philosophers and theologians, 
and though our knowledge of mind and personality is still greatly 
obscured, yet even here we are not working in darkness, and have 
no temptation to blind speculation. We no longer draw a sharp 
line between Mind and Matter. We are no longer satisfied to 
build up purely logical systems of the universe on bases that are 
necessarily mere idols of this or that particular mind. We recognise 
that there are realities outside the confines of human logic, and that 
there are forces immeasurable by human mathematics. We feel 
the play of these realities and forces, and, intellectually, are no 
longer ashamed to admit that they are the footsteps of a Supreme 
Being walking in what is to us the twilight of time. Our theology, 
our theologians, in the light of our new knowledge and our new 
recognition of our intellectual limitations, have resumed their study 
of the bases of faith, of the fundamental documents of Christianity, 
of the great personalities that brooded over the significance of the 
life and death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. 

We see the change on every side; the stubborn resistance of the 
German students of theology, their desperate efforts to sweep away 
the evidences of a religion that is based on love and self-sacrifice 
are not insignificant at this time when materialism and the doctrine 
of Might is on trial, when the human necessity of love and sacrifice 
and faith has clearly become overwhelming. Dr. Scott Lidgett’s 
work on the Epistle to the Ephesians illustrates very well the 
approach to a theology based on the new tendencies of human 
thought. Accepting, as he does, the broad doctrines of Christianity 
as exhibited in the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, he takes us back 
to St. Paul, and shows us how that supreme thinker gave us from 
the very first a theology with which our present intellectual position 
is peculiarly consonant. In a broad illuminating fashion Dr. 
Lidgett disposes of the arguments against the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle. The great argument against that authorship is that 
the famous conception of justification by faith, of which St. Paul 
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is the champion, is totally absent from the Epistle. Dr. Lidgett 
feels the difficulty, but overrules it on the ground that this Epistle, 
“the last and greatest word of revelation,’’ the crown of a whole 
philosophy of life and not a mere logical statement of that 
philosophy, assumes the doctrine and sets forth its consequences. 
Whether or not we agree that “‘the Mystery Religions,’’ of which 
certainly Christianity is not one, affected St. Paul’s outlook, this, 
at any rate, is certain that St. Paul was, as St. Augustine was, a 
mystic at heart, and that the mysticism, the instant appreciation of 
the nature of God and of the interaction of that nature with man’s 
nature, which he reveals at every turn, was finally manifested in 
this Epistle. It is needless to dogmatise as to justification by faith 
when through faith the author is exposing to human view the 
mysteries of life. 

If we assume, as a matter of faith, the existence of an all-powerful 
and all-loving personal God, if we assume, as a matter of experience 
as well as faith, the existence of man as a being created by God, and 
possessing within his physical and intellectual limitations absolute 
free will and therefore full’capacity for self-destruction, then we 
have a universe that would be subject to the whole philosophy upon 
which St. Paul expatiates in this Epistle. God, who gave the free 
will in order that man should have infinite opportunities of growth, 
would give also the means by which man, if he chooses, can secure 
that growth. The means are to be found in a personal manifesta- 
tion of God as a perfect man among the limitations, difficulties, and 
temptations of the physical world, that is to say, are to be found 
“in Christ Jesus’ (Ep. ii., 13). Dr. Lidgett tells us that 


‘The revelation and history of the past, the experience of 
the present, the prospects of the future, are gathered up and unified 
in this great expression. And if this be the central phrase, God in 
Christ Jesus may be said to be the central theme of the Epistle. Its 
survey extends to the entire meaning and purpose of the universe 
and of history; but always as grounded in ‘ the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and ‘proceeding from him. . . . The 
Epistle seems to depict throughout a great spiritual process 
already in full course, by which the eternal purpose of God is 
being wrought out to its ultimate consequences for the universe 
as a whole and for mankind in particular. ... The goal of 
Christian experience, still infinitely distant, is to arrive at the 
knowledge of the Father, which our Lord Jesus Christ has 
enjoyed from the beginning. . . . It is impossible to conceive 
of a God who has hitherto been unfatherly becoming by a new 
act, the Father of them that believe. The very fact that He 
becomes their Father in this way is the fulfilment of an eternal 
purpose of love. The Epistle leads us to this sure conclusion, 
and reason itself consents to it. Moreover, if this doctrine of 
God be true, it must also be final. No relationship can be 
conceived by the mind of man higher and deeper, more comprehen- 
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sive and far-reaching, than that which is set forth in this Epistle. 

. . The distinctive glory of this Epistle as the culmination 
of St. Paul’s writings is that the sovereignty of God is seen to be 
most effectively manifested in the uplifting and the freeing of 
man. . . . As St. Paul looks out upon the whole range of things 
and looks forward to their final destiny there is no hesitation in his 
mind, no fear of eventual miscarriage, or any thought that there 
‘can possibly be a poor and pitiful issue to such a purpose. The 
prospects of history are in keeping with its source. The greatness 
of the Author gives the assurance that His work will be a master- 
piece. Hence the wonderful sweep of the Epistle and the measured 
optimism that prevails throughout it.”’ 


As Dr. Lidgett rightly says, St. Paul ‘‘ does not build up what is 
‘‘ termed a Natural Theology first, and then add to it a doctrine of 
‘‘grace’’; he ‘‘ proceeds throughout from the manifestation of 
‘* God’s highest and greatest to the apprehension of His nature and 
‘‘ work as a whole.’’ But it is not unremarkable that the Natural 
Theology of our day, evolved from our new conception of matter 
and personality, does approximate to the great Pauline intuition 
which is elaborated in the Epistle to’the Ephesians. Had this 
Epistle been lost, had it shared the same fate as the prototype of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, a later age, an age far later than ours, would have 
had to invent its revelation, but as it is there is ready to our hand 
the final philosophy of the relationship of God and Man, namely, 
that there is a predestination implicit in the very gift of free will, an 
inevitable goal foreseen and fore-ordained, which man, in the 
exercise of his free choice, must eventually achieve, he being a 
reasonable creature, endowed with ‘‘ Wisdom and Prudence,’’ and 
with the imitable Christ before his eyes. Men are not to be forced 
into salvation. It is inherent in all men, and God, by his love or 
grace, makes it not only possible, but inevitable, that all men 
should achieve the goal. To the present writer, at any rate, this 
is the significance of the Resurrection. The foolish statement that 
there is no repentance in the grave would destroy the whole 
significance of the Pauline philosophy. The salvation of the 
individuals belonging to all past times must be achieved, and this 
for the vast majority can only be achieved, by the operation of 
‘the eternal purpose ’’ beyond our earthly sunset. What the life 
beyond the grave may be like we do not know, save that Christ in 
his resurrection life was not space-bound. In that fact lies the 
answer to the objection to the doctrine of grace that it is anthropo- 
centric. Dr. Lidgett states and answers the objection. The answer 
“is to be found not in the magnitudes or the infinities of stellar 
““ systems, but in the reality and spiritual values of the Divine Fact, 
“as it is made known to and experienced by men.’ But the fact 
of the Resurrection seems to be an even fuller answer. In the 
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processes of progress Consciousness, whatever its original source, 
ceases to be space-bound. It is not man only, but all self-conscious 
personality that is rising to the heavenly places. 

Christ is the means by which free choice becomes right choice. 
Grace and Redemption are, so to speak, processes by which man is 
able to reach the goal. Redemption is redemption from the 
bondage of error. There can be no doubt as to the reality of evil as 
the expression of a perverted will. From this bondage we can be 
redeemed. We can be forgiven in so far as we have the will to be 
forgiven: ‘‘ Forgiveness and adoption come in spiritual resur- 
““rection and exaltation, in complete emancipation and enlarge- 
““ ment of spirit, and in the experience of a process of renewal which 
“is the earnest of its fulfilment at ‘the day of redemption.’’’ But 
redemption of captives is a costly thing if the captives are heirs 
to a throne. Christ paid the price. The only alternative to 
redemption is death. Christ therefore, as ‘‘ the eternal representa- 
““ tive of mankind,’’ died and paid the price. We can be free if 
we will. Even now we may not choose real freedom, but sooner 
or later we shall so choose. No theory of conditional immortality 
will satisfy the Pauline doctrine. Here or hereafter we shall 
choose aright. The prodigal son will return to take up of his own 
free will his sonship and fellowship with God, and will find therein, 
as this author points out, not only an infinitely enriched and exalted 
personality, with boundless possibilities of progress, but a new 
and higher and holier moral order of life. The choice is difficult, 
but the fact of choice by ‘‘ the spirit of wisdom and revelation ”’ 
which is implanted in man will open the gates of a real world. 

An eminent social worker and thinker such as Dr. Scott Lidgett 
was not likely to limit his theology to the care of the individual, 
and in his chapter on ‘‘ The Christian Commonwealth ’’ he 
elaborates the Pauline doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘‘a unity 
“* founded upon and inextricably bound up with other unities . . 
“built up, strengthened, and made vital on every plane of its 
“existence, by every one of the relationships into which its 
““members enter, by every motive which impels them, and by 
““every ministry that serves them.’’ He shows us the Pauline 
doctrine of the ministry. The business of ministry is ‘‘to make 
“all men see”’ that Truth which ‘‘ stands for the reality of the 
“universe as an articulated and coherent whole,’’ and ‘‘ reveals the 
““nature and destiny of the universe itself as being in solidarity 
“‘ with and subservient to the eternal purpose of the Father.’’? Only 
thus can men make up their minds to abandon the bondage of error 
and accept the imitation of Christ. The right to minister springs 
from possession of ‘‘ the great evangelical experience to be pro- 
“‘claimed and imparted,’’ and though the necessities of human 
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affairs involved and involves the “‘ differentiation and organisation 
‘‘of ministerial offices,’ yet whatever the organisation of the 
Church may be, ‘‘ the ministry is the direct gift of Christ,”’ and the 
‘‘ ministry exists for the Church, not the Church for the ministry.” 
The business of the ministry is to teach men to become part of 
‘the Truth,’”’ a definite element in an entire universe that is the 
mirror of the eternal purpose of the Creative Father. So we secure 
not only new men, but new social, new national, new international 
life. On all sides and in all institutions ‘‘ love reigns as a new 
‘‘dynamic,’’ and such love can only come through the historic 
Christ. To-day we are physically and spiritually struggling to 
overthrow anti-christ in the world. This great book—we use the 
word advisedly—will help us to see how to carry on that warfare 
aright. 


* * * 


THE * GOSPEL: MIRACEES= 


Dr. Illingworth, whose recent death we record with the deepest 
regret, in the preface to this very important essay, remarks that 


‘‘The war is imperatively calling all of us to be more ear:est 
in our religion; and many who once seemed deaf to it are answering 
the call. And our practical religion is so closely connected with 
our creed that the defence of an important element in the latter 
may not, after all, be at such a time inopportune. The essay, then, 
is an attempt to vindicate the occurrence of the Gospel miracles as 
being intrinsically congruous with'the Incarnation, considered as the 
great enfranchisement of human life by its deliverance from slavery 
to sin. And I have endeavoured to emphasise the extreme extent to 
which sin has altered the proportionate relation between necessity 
and freedom in human character and conduct; and, in consequence, 
the degree to which it has distorted the intellectual picture of that 
relation which the world would otherwise have presented to the 
mind; with the result that our mental judgments, founded as they 
are on this distorted picture, cannot enable us to criticise 
correctly the history of a sinless being whose purpose, upon earth, 
was to make men free.’’ 


In his first chapter Dr. Illingworth develops the theme that 
necessity is the basis of freedom. There is freedom in the human 
will, and the freedom is, of course, capable of misuse. We can 
break the moral law—that is to say, the law of our natures, and in 
doing so we 


‘* misdirect the operations of physical law, to the extent in which 
they affect our own bodies, causing them to issue in a totally 


*The Gospel Miracles: An Essay with Two Appendices (The Nature of Man; 
The Confusion Caused by Sin), by J. R. Illingworth, M.A., D.D. Messrs. 
Macmillan (price 4s. 6d. net). 
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different result from which they would naturally have had if the 
moral law had never been broken. This is, of course, only too 
obvious in the case of all forms of sensuality and sloth. But it is 
not the less true of the more spiritual sins, like anger, envy, 
jealousy, avarice, discontent; they all have, in the long run, a fatal 
reaction upon the bodily life, and throw its delicate mechanism 
out of gear. And when we reflect how these evil influences 
have been ramifying, accumulating, transmitting their malign 
inheritance of vitiated bodies and disordered brains, age after 
age throughout human history, we realise how profoundly man’s 
free will has deranged the condition of what to him is the most 
important part of the physical order of the world.’’ 


This misuse of freewill is met by the fact of the Incarnation, a 
revelation capable of re-guiding man to the proper use of freedom. 
The life of Christ is the crown, so to speak, of every human life, 
and lifts us into a new sphere. But the operations of that life are 
not a violation of the so-called laws of nature, while the Resur- 
rection itself, which is attacked by Hume as a typical example of a 
miracle, is ‘‘the first instance of the operation of a new law, 
** expressive of God’s further decree, which is to raise man above 
“‘ the mortal, as He originally raised him above the animal condition 
‘“of existence.’’ The testimony to the Resurrection must be 
approached with the truth in mind that this alleged event did, ‘‘ in 
““fact, work a moral miracle which has fundamentally affected 
‘the whole subsequent history of the world’”’ to a unique extent, 
that it was preceded by ‘‘an equally unique anticipation in 
“antecedent history,’’ that it was itself of a unique character, 
resulting in a new type of sentient being, apparently not subject 
to the usual limitations of man and yet partaking of the physical 
nature of man. The total impression of the evidence for the 
event “‘is such as immeasurably to outweigh the difficulties upon 
*“which the negative critics insist,’’ while only the truth of the 
evidence can account for ‘‘ the total disappearance of the sacred 
‘““ body.’ Our Lord’s appearances, as recorded, could only, if the 
narrative is accepted and the Resurrection denied, be accounted for 
by a hypothesis of visions, which is totally at variance with the 
record. 

If, then, we accept the evidence of the Resurrection, we approach 
the Gospel record of other events with an expectation of the 
unfamiliar as springing out of a unique personality, as, indeed, the 
manifestation of a completely moral, that is to say, self-obedient 
being. In these signs and wonders we see the joint operation of 
spirit and matter not as things apart, but as vitally related. Christ 
being incarnated necessarily acts and speaks as a man, and his 
manhood shares in the performance of his miracles. The two 
natures, the Godhead and the manhood, are inseparable, and the 
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acts of the personality that contains the two natures are the 
resultants of that unity. Dr. Illingworth turns to the difficult 
question of the Virgin birth, and declares it cannot be isolated from 
the other miracles: ‘‘ It is part of a whole history, in which miracles 
‘‘ have, or have not, a place.’’ Such a birth is the inauguration of 
a ‘‘ new species of man’’: “‘ it is entirely in the high light of the 
‘‘Incarnation that the question of the virgin-birth must be 
“* discussed,’’? and Dr. Illingworth points out that when we thus 
consider the problem, and ‘‘ remember that the source of sin is not 
““ the flesh but the will, and re-state the case accordingly, there may 
“‘be perfect truth in the contention that, for all that we know, a 
“‘ sinless being could not owe his human generation to the will of 
“‘man. And this accords with the gospel history, which presents 
“‘us with an event that is wholly due to the operation of the divine 
SS Wallsie 

On the subject of the ‘‘ Miracle of Prayer,’’ Dr. Illingworth 
writes :— 


‘The men of prayer, then, habitually live in what would be 
called an atmosphere of miracle by ordinary men; but to them 
it is as normal as their social intercourse with their fellow-creatures. 
For they live in conscious daily reference of everything to God— 
their wants and works, their failures and sins, joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears; while they expect, and in their conviction 
abundantly experience, God’s equally conscious answer to their 
need. And this conviction, as we have endeavoured to indicate, 
is an element in human experience which without exaggeration 
may be called literally immense. If, then, the miracles of Christ 
were wrought largely through the instrumentality of prayer, they 
would only be unique or extreme instances of a process which, 
in the belief of Christians, is for ever going on in the normal 
course of the world’s providential government by God; but not 
more unique or extreme than we are reasonably led to expect, 
when we consider what the nature and character of His personality 
was and what His ‘ effectual fervent prayers ’ must in consequence 
have been.’’ 


Dr. Illingworth pleads for the humble, the childlike, but the 
none-the-less philosophic mind in the Christian. The limitations 
of the mind must ever be recognised. The miracles measure the 
range of human freedom unhampered by sin. The perfect freedom 
of God’is voluntarily limited by love. The freedom of man is 
voluntarily limited by sin. Since love conquers sin and inculcates 
self-sacrifice, we may rightly descry a line of growth from the 
personality of man to that of God. We cannot safely eliminate 
from Christianity miracles that demonstrate the line of growth of 
personality. They are not non-natural, and they explain as nothing 
else can the coming of the Higher Life. 
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DR: SETON=AWATSON? ONeT HEY PEACE 
APTER® THE WARK? 


Dr. Seton-Watson has written the thirty-fifth of the series of 
pamphlets *‘ issued under the auspices of a Committee drawn from 
““ various Christian bodies and political parties,’? and based on the 
convictions ‘‘ that Great Britain was in August morally bound to 
“declare war, and is no less bound to carry the war to a decisive 
““issue,’’ but ‘‘ that the war is none the less an outcome and a 
“revelation of the un-Christian principles which have dominated 


“the life of Western Christendom, and of which the Church and 


““the nations have need to repent,’’ and that, in fact, Christian 
principles in action alone can re-create modern Europe. Dr. 
Seton-Watson declares that ‘‘ the millions who return from the field 
“will have no desire to renew their experience of modern 
““armaments or to extend the study of cultured savagery. They 
““are likely to hold to strict account those responsible for their 
““ sufferings, to insist that the struggle shall not have been in vain, 
*“and that the settlement shall give some concrete expression to 
““ their ideals.’ He holds that :— 


‘« The victory of the Allies means the dismemberment of Turkey 
and Austria-Hungary—first, because only thus can we hope to 
isclate and bring Germany to her knees; and, secondly, because only 
on their ruins can we erect the new Europe of our dreams. Of 
these two organisms, the one is rotten to the core, the other has 
unhappily shown itself incapable of internal regeneration, and both 
have made themselves the voluntary tools of a stronger and more 
unscrupulous Power. . . . To-day Turkey is dragged at the 
heels of Germany. A tiny group of adventurers, as little Turkish 
by race as they are Mohammedan by religion or conviction, 
dictates to the Khalif of Islam, in German interests, a Holy War 
against the leading Moslem Power in the world ; and its ringleader, 
the assassin of his own Commander-in-Chief, is accepted as an 
honoured ally by the monarch who plunged Europe into war on 
the pretext of avenging the murder of an allied prince. Truly, 
the times are out of joint. . . . The Cross of St. Andrew is the 
only possible substitute for the Crescent of Islam, and it can 
hardly be doubted that Constantinople will profit as fully and as 
rapidly by the change as did Batum or Baku a few decades ago. 
To Russia the question is one of sentiment, of strategy, and of 
economics, and these three needs once satisfied, the Western 
Powers in their turn would be entitled to demand that Constanti- 
nople shall remain a free port for the commerce of all nations, 
and that special guarantees of free access to the Mediterranean 
shall be offered to Roumania, to whom the question of the Straits 
is a matter of life and death, and who has all the more claim to 


*What is at Stake in the War, by R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. (Oxford 
University Press, price Twopence.) 
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be considered in view of her peculiar position as the guardian of 
the Danubian delta and that great river’s trade with Central 


Europe.”’ 


The Austria-Hungary problem is “‘ infinitely more complicated.”’ 
A true solution 


‘“ would involve a complete re-grouping of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. The chief features of the new situation would 
be (1) the union of Polish Galicia with the new Poland; (2) of 
Ruthene Galicia with the Russian Ukraine ; (3) of the Trentino, 
Trieste, and Western Istria with the Kingdom of Italy; (4) the 
creation of an independent Bohemia—including not merely the 
Czechs, but their Slovak kinsmen in Northern Hungary; (5) of a 
Greater Roumania, including the Roumanian populations of 
Hungary and the Bukovina; (6) of a new Southern Slav State, 
composed of the present kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, the 
ancient but dormant Triune Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia- 
Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Eastern Istria, and perhaps 
the Slovene districts of Austria; and, finally (7), of an 
independent Hungary, a national State shorn of the races 
whom she has so long and so grossly misgoverned, and herself set 
free for a new era of democratic development.”’ 


The Powers must “‘ reunite the broken fragments of the Polish 
‘““race,and . . . _ restore the port of Danzig to its natural posi- 
““tion as a free port.’’ Dr. Seton-Watson does not feel that 
religious questions will offer any difficulty to a final settlement. 
There will be a ‘‘ Treuga Dei between Catholicism and Ortho- 
““doxy.’? He opposes on the very grounds that demand the 
partition of Turkey and Austria-Hungary the dismemberment of 
Germany. 


‘“ The regeneration of Germany can only come from within; it 
can never be imposed from without. And that regeneration 
must be the aim of Europe, if the future peace is not to be one 
long nightmare of rival armaments tempered by epidemics of 
bankruptcy. . . . Only by exploding the doctrine of Materialism 
and Brute Force as the gospel of humanity can we hope to produce 
in Germany a reversion to that cult of idealism in which her people 
formerly led the world.” 


The German military machine must be destroyed. ‘‘ It is a task 
“of enormous difficulty, but it can be performed, and we have no 
“choice but to perform it. But we have not got to crush the 
‘“ German people, because that is at once impossible and undesir- 
“able”; but ‘‘ if fortune favours our arms, we shall most assuredly 
“hold the highly-placed criminals to strict account,’? and we 
cannot tolerate a mere ‘evacuation of Belgium and Northern 
‘‘ France by the Germans ”’ as ‘‘a tolerable basis for peace negotia- 
“tions.”’ To such a proposal ‘‘ Sancta simplicitas we may well 
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““exclaim.’’ The task of the Allies is greater even than the rein- 
statement of Belgium: “‘ Our task is nothing less than the regenera- 
‘*tion of Europe, the vindication of the twin principles of 
** Nationality and Democracy, the emancipation of subject races 


“*from alien rule.’’ A Master-Builder, Dr. Seton-Watson 
declares, at the close of this brilliant paper, ‘‘ is the greatest need of 
our day.’’ The need will find the man, the coming dawn will 
give him to the world. 
* * * 
KABIR.* 


Kabir, an Indian poet of Muslim stock, belonged to a period 
when a wave.of mysticism was passing, possibly West to East, 


- over the Indo-European world. He was born about the year 


1440, in the neighbourhood of Benares, the child, or possibly the 


_ adopted child, of a Muhammedan weaver, and it seems that the 


future poet and founder of a Hindu sect that still numbers a 
million followers had little education, and followed his father’s 
trade. We know that he married and had a family, and that whilst 
still young he became a disciple of Ramananda, the Hindu ascetic, 
who, as Miss Underhill in her interesting introduction tells us, 
“brought to Northern India the religious revival which 
““Ramanuja, the great twelfth-century reformer of Brahmanism 
““had initiated in the South.’ This reformer attacked the 
Vedanta Monism, which meant nothing but annihilation at death, 
annihilation by absorption in the person of God, and dwelt on the 
loving personal character of Vishnu, and, therefore, on the inde- 
pendent personality of man. A man of great culture, and largely 
influenced by the famous Persian mystics and poets of that age— 
Attar, Sadi, Jalalu’ddin, and Hafiz—he seems to have com- 
municated his creed, his culture, his mysticism, and his enthusiasm 
to his disciple Kabir. It is possible that he was also influenced by 
Sufi Pir, Takki of Jhansi. WKabir made Benares his headquarters, 
and there he boldly repudiated ritual and asceticism, earned his 
living at the loom, and developed his gifts of song and music. He 
threw over Hindu and Muslim formalism, and devoted his mind 
and his art to a life that was both spiritual and practical, a life that 
worshipped the one God, and taught how man could best find him 
in simplicity and truth. Miss Underhill’s account of this semi- 
mystic is of the highest value, though, for our own part, we are, 
so far as we can judge from the poems here printed, far more 
inclined to rank Kabir with Hammerlein than with Ruysbroeck 


* One Hundred Poems of Kabir, translated by Rabindranath Tagore, assisted by 
Evelyn Underhill. (Messrs. Macmillan, price 4s. 6d. net.) 
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or Richard Rolle de Ampulla. <In our view he is not one of “‘ that 
‘‘small group of supreme mystics—amongst whom St. Augustine, 
‘“ Ruysbroeck, and the Sufi poet Jalalu’ddin Rumi are perhaps the 
‘« chief—who have achieved that which we might call ‘ the synthetic 
‘vision of God.’ ’’ But, then, weshould never think of classing St. 
Augustine with Ruysbroeck (despite the vision at Ostia). It was 
St. Bernard who claimed to have seen God. 

We do not pretend to know the work of Rumi, and it 
may be that he can be classed with MRuysbroeck, but 
certainly Kabir, in the writings here attributed to him and 
translated into musical English by Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
assisted by Miss Underhill, has much in common with 
Hilton and Thomas a Kempis and much less in common 
with those extreme European and English mystics who 
almost or quite attained to the trance-mysticism of the Indian 
ascetics. It is not only that Kabir is a practical man, but he is 
well-balanced, and has no sympathy with that Nirvana which has 
been the curse of mystics East and West. He has the intense 
spirituality of the great Jewish and European semi-mystics (as 
exemplified in the Song of Solomon and the Imitation), and yet he 
is never vague or moving in an unreal atmosphere. Indeed, as 
Miss Underhill points out, Reality is his goal. He knew what it 
was to be practical in his trade, and the practical nature of his 
religion led to his expulsion from Benares about 1495. The old 
poet, who thenceforward to his death at Maghar, near Gorakhpur, 
in 1518, wandered, singing his songs, through Northern India, was 
above all else a practical man, who earned his living with his 
hands. Such men are often semi-mystics; of such men St. Paul 
is the most famous example, but they are never the whole-souled 
mystics who dream reality. 

The question of the text and authorship of these poems offers 
some difficulty. The responsibility lies ‘‘upon the printed 
“‘ Hindu text, with Bengali translation of Mr. Kshiti Mokan Sen, 
‘““who has gathered from many sources—sometimes from books 
““and manuscripts, sometimes from the lips of wandering ascetics 
“and minstrels—a large collection of poems and hymns to which 
““ Kabir’s name is attached, and carefully sifted the authentic songs 


“from the many spurious works now attributed to him.’? We 
wonder how Mr. Sen tested his texts. The various poems here 
printed which end with the phrase ‘‘ Kabir says . . .’’ are on 


almost any system of textual criticism not by Kabir: a poem by 
Kabir would not conclude with a quotation from Kabir. The 
poems seem rather to be traditional and woven round the logia and 
the facts of the life of Kabir. This is, indeed, supported by the 
weight of internal criticism. Despite the unifying effect of Mr. 
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Tagore’s skilled pen, the thought in the poems is not at all con-_ 
sistent. A favourite doctrine in these poems is that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within us, yet many poems hold the view that 
Ramananda held of an external God to be sought and found. There 
is a deal of Monism in these poems, and one wonders if such poems 
could have been by the reformer Kabir. But, however this may 
be, the book is a real storehouse of pathetic and pure and beautiful 
thoughts. Here are some brief instances :— 


‘“Do not go to the garden of flowers! 
O, friend! go not there; 
« In your body is the garden of flowers.”’ 


‘* Kabir says : ‘ Put all imaginations away, 
And stand fast in that which you are.’”’ 


**O, friend! this body is His lyre; 
He tightens its strings, and draws from it the melody of Brahma. 
If the strings snap and the keys slacken, then to 
Dust must this instrument of dust return. 
Kabir says : ‘ None but Brahma can evoke its melodies.’ ”’ 


‘“T laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty : 
You do not see that the Real is in your home.’’ 


““ As the leaf of the lotus abides on the water : 
So thou art my Lord and I am thy servant.’’ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


‘“ The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi ’’ (Eveleigh Nash) are a real 
contribution to history, and the long introduction by the editor, Mr. 
Pooley, adds to the value of the work. We are told that the famous 
diplomatist contemplated a systematic survey of Japanese foreign policy; 
and though this was not accomplished he completed that part which he 
alone was competent to undertake. In these pages we have a detailed 
account of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, its origins, its objects, and the 
discussions which shaped its final form. The Count points out how 
Japan came to be convinced of the friendliness of Great Britain at the 
time when Russia, France, and Germany combined to make her disgorge 
Port Arthur, the most coveted fruit of her victory over China in the 
war of 1895. A year or two later Russia herself seized Port Arthur and 
began to manifest a lively interest in Korea. Japan had long earmarked 
that decaying Empire for herself, and was prepared to fight to keep any 
other Power from obtaining control of it. She was not afraid of meeting 
Russia alone, but she could not face the prospect of two foes. She 
therefore desired an alliance which would remove the danger of having 
to confront a coalition. This ambition was realised when Count Hayashi 
was appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. James’, in 1900. His 
overtures were met in a friendly spirit by Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Salisbury, and the treaty was siged in 1902. At that time both countries 
were on bad terms with Russia, and the treaty was intended as an 
insurance against a common danger. But while we recognised the 
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special claims of Japan in Korea, Japan declined our suggestion that 
she should guarantee our position in India. Japan thus had the best 
of the bargain; and when the treaty was renewed, in 1907, we insisted 
on its extension to India. The interest of the story of the alliance is 
enhanced by two revelations: in the first place, the attempt of Prince 
Ito to negotiate a treaty with Russia instead of with Great Britain; and, 
secondly, the proposal to include Germany in a triple alliance. The 
memoirs began to appear in a Tokio paper directly after the death of 
the author, but the Government took alarm and forbade further publica- 
tion. Mr. Pooley tells us that the Count was most anxious for their 
appearance, and it is difficult to understand why they should be kept 
secret. They reveal the bitterness of party and personal strife in Japan, 
and they show that Japanese statesmen are governed ,¢xclusively by 
Japanese interests. But these facts were already well known to students 
of the recent history of the Far East. 
* * * 


Sir Charles P. Lucas has given us in six lectures, or chapters, a work 
on ‘‘ The British Empire ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 2s. net), which 
tells us ‘‘ as simply, and as honestly as the writer can, how this Empire 
‘“came into being, and what it means.’’ It is the author’s task not only 
to give us history, but to explain that our great inheritance ‘‘is not a 
‘‘ mere creation of force and fraud ; and to try to prove that it is at once 
“‘the interest and the duty of all Englishmen, poor as well as rich, to 
** maintain it.’’ Sir Charles Lucas makes a very important point in his 
introduction, when he declines to judge the past by present-day stan- 
dards: ‘‘right and wrong are always right and wrong, but they are 
‘““more right or more wrong in proportion to the stage of civilisation 
““ which has been reached. Ali nations have done evil deeds; but, in 
““condemning what was done in the past, it is right to remember that 
“the men of the past did not sin against the light to the same extent 
“‘as if the deeds had been done here and now. The converse is also 
““true. The world-wide indignation against German treatment of Bel- 
‘‘ gium is due, not only to the actual facts, but also to reflection that 
““ what would have been bad at any time is infinitely worse for having 
“been perpetrated when the world was supposed to have left barbarism 
‘““behind.’? The first of these valuable lectures (which might well be 
used in the higher classes of all English schools) shows us ‘‘ England 
“‘in the making,’’ from the earliest days to the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in pages of intense interest. We feel we must quote the conclusion 
of the chapter: “‘ What good has the Empire been to Englishmen? 
““ Why did England want an Empire? Find the answer in the annals of 
‘the reign of Queen Elizabeth, before there was any British Empire 
““at all. Because the English sucked in the instinct of maritime enter- 
““ prise with their mother’s milk, because they identified—and rightly— 
““such enterprise with freedom and national life, because they were 
““ human and found that it paid, because they were growing and meant 
““to grow, because they were English and loved to have it so.’’ Four 
chapters follow on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the age 
of Queen Victoria, and the Empire at the present day; and the series 
is concluded by a chapter on ‘‘ The Meaning and Use of the Empire,”’ 
which clearly shows the privileges and duties that wide lands of freedom 
and free States that form the Empire impose upon the subjects of the 
King! ‘‘ Englishmen would perhaps value the Empire more, if they 
““appreciated the value which is placed upon it by those whe are not 
** English.’”’ 
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It is rather late in the day to draw attention to Mr. E. L. Hoskyn’s 
useful volume entitled ‘‘ Stories of London”’ (A. & C. Black, price 1s.), 
to which Dr. Sophie Bryant has contributed a preface, but we feel that 
the book is likely to be so fruitful in London schools that we venture 
to commend it to the attention of all London teachers. Dr. Bryant 
writes : ‘‘ Happy are those who dwell as children in a place well clad 
“* with racy memories and legendary lore. The city-home of the London 
** child is just such a place. Here we have a city with an old, old history 
“* losing itself in the mists of time, and preserving itself in the memorials 
‘* of its ancient sites and the tales that grow like ivy round its odd place- 
“names. Of all this the careless city-dweller takes no note, but the 
““London child should be a different kind of being. London stories are 
** racy of London; they reflect its life in every age; and the London child 
‘‘is heir to them all.’? Dr. Bryant commends these well-illustrated stories 
—stories of far distant origins, of Westminster Abbey, the Charter- 
House, St. Bartholomew’s and Rahere, Christ’s Hospital, Dick Whit- 
tington, Elizabethan London, St. Paul’s—‘‘ written more particularly for 
“ the children of London, so that they may not be careless city-dwellers, 
““as so many are, but may grow up into real citizens of this great 
““London.’’ And we are glad to commend them, too, and especially the 
story of Sir Richard Whittington, ‘‘ the Flower of Merchants.’’ The 
early stories of prehistoric days are useful, but the story as to King 
Arthur conveys the impression that he was actually crowned in London. 
We think that there is no evidence of this. With these ‘‘ Stories of 
“* London ’’ we should mention a very practical supplement, Mr. Frederic 
Swann’s ‘‘ Primer of London Citizenship’’ (P. S. King, price 2s.), 
‘*a short sketch of the Government of the Empire’s capital,’’ for the 
use of students in evening institutes and elsewhere. Sir Laurence 
Gomme, who has done much both for the history and the government 
of London, concludes his appreciative preface by the statement: ‘‘ A 
““ keener Civic consciousness must be evoked, and nowhere is this more 


_ “desirable than in London. I trust that this little book may have the 


“‘ effect of stimulating an interest among young Londoners in the muni- 


_ “cipal administration of their glorious city—the Empire’s, as well as 
‘* Britain’s Capital.’? We entirely agree and trust that the little primer 
_ will be widely used. 


* * * 


The Poetry Review for August contains some interesting matter, 
including Mr. Stephen Phillips’s essay on the influence of the war on 
poetry. Mr. Phillips prophesies ‘‘ an era of verse which shall be the 
“* deeper, the clearer, and the more gentle because it has been born of 
‘such unexampled violence and such unparalleled life-waste.’’ An 


‘interesting feature of the number is the rather apt contribution of a 
complete poetic play on a Russian theme. Mr. Horace Priestley is the 


author of this play entitled Ivan, the Terrible. It is a character study 
in three acts of the great Russian founder. One appreciates from the 
play the mingled titanic forces of good and evil in the Tsar’s heart, and 


_ the scarcely less notable forces that surround him. We see the Tsar in 


one wild deed of reaction from the tyranny of his Boyars, a tyranny 
that had ruined his youth and corrupted his mind, retaliate on these 


_ evil nobles, and, at a terrible moral cost, attain complete supremacy ; we 


see him move from evil to evil, but ever, at great cost, securing the 
knitting together of national life ; we see him at last, when his lust for 
blood and his mania seem at their height, suddenly become, in an 
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hour before death, sane and ready to make amends for the evil that had 
indirectly done so much for Russia; and we see him die as he completes 
an act of justice to the Serfs. It is a fine theme, and quite worthy of 
dramatic treatment. Mr. Priestley has thoroughly realised the character 
of the Tsar, of Kurbsky, his general, who abandons the king on being 
forced to abandon his plighted word to certain delegates of the Polish 
people, and of Daniel, the leader of the Serfs. We are more satisfied 
with the dramatic action than with the literary structure of the play. 
In more than one place the rage of the Tsar, though in literary setting, 
becomes bathotic; while Mr. Priestley’s blank verse is really hardly 
verse at all. We do not say that polished, formally correct verse is 
essential to dramatic writing; far from it, but Mr. Priestley’s verse 
loses much of its native vigour by the neglect of the literary side of the 
dramatic art. A young author is generally too much or too little affected 
by technique. Mr. Priestley is clearly in the latter class. His work is 
so promising that we hope future work will secure more revision. It is 
quite the best policy in literature to write with fury, but it is equally 
necessary to correct with phlegm. 


a ae 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We must note the publication of a work entitled ‘‘ Outlines of 
‘‘ Sociology ’’ (The Macmillan Company, price 8s. 6d. net), by Frank 
W. Blackmar and John Lewis Gillen, the respective professors of 
sociology in the Universities of Kansas and Wisconsin. The volume is 
divided into seven parts. The first deals with the nature and import 
of sociology as a science which expounds ‘‘ the general laws of society, 
‘the regularities to be found in man’s thoughts, feelings, and purposes 
‘“when engaged in any of his social relationships, whether they be 
‘“economic, political, ethical, or religious.’’ Part 2 shows us social 
evolution. These authors consider that ‘‘ the horde’’ represents, ‘‘ to 
‘“‘a certain extent, the foundation of human society ’’; the point is very 
disputable, and rightly so. Part 3 explains socialisation and social 
control, including psychical activities (which, we agree, seem to exist 
in human aggregations, though this is very often fiercely denied). 
Part 4 elaborates social ideals and social control; Part 5 is a treatise on 
social pathology; Part 6 deals with methods of social investigation; 
while Part 7 very properly gives us the history of sociology, as shown 
in the history of social philosophy, and in examples of experimental 
social philosophy, and in the theoretic work of men such as Auguste 
Comte, who invented the term ‘‘ sociology ’’ and ‘‘ laid the corner-stone 
‘‘ of its foundation.’’ The danger of this science is that it too often works 
on the analogy of Society to the human body. In many ways it is a 
deceptive analogy, and is apt to lead to results that are either dangerous 
or preposterous. All arguments based on analogy should be treated with 
suspicion, as students of social life are liable to have such arguments 
thrust on them unawares. The book is a laborious one, and has many 
merits and much learning; but we are frightened by the term ‘‘ social 
“‘pathology.”’ It is an instance of the analogy to which we refer. 

* % % 
In ‘‘ Roumania and the Great War’? (Constable. 2s.), Dr. Seton- 


Watson coilects a great deal of valuable information about the largest 
and richest but least-known of the Balkan States. Beginning with a 
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rapid sketch of the history of the Roumanians, in which he accepts 
the traditional view of their Roman blood, he pays a high tribute to 
the late King Carol as ‘‘ statesman, soldier, and organiser.’’ Though 
much was accomplished in his reign, the country is still in need of far- 
reaching reforms, above all in the direction of land purchase and a 
democratic suffrage. He points out that Roumania, alone of Continental 
States, possesses the two-party system which we know at Westminster. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of this instructive little book is the chapter 
on Transylvania. Readers of ‘‘ Racial Problems in Hungary ’’ do not 
need to be reminded of the scandalous persecutions inflicted by the 
Magyar minority on the Slavonic and Roumanian majority, and in these 
pages we read once more of the systematic, but, happily, unsuccessful, 
attempts to stamp out the spirit of nationality. It is natural that every 
Roumanian in the independent kingdom should long for the time when 
his brethren beyond the Carpathians shall be brought into the fold, and 
when Bessarabia, filched from the young State in 1878 by Russia, on 
the morrow of .Roumania’s assistance in the Turkish war, shall be 
restored. A final chapter defines the attitude of Roumania to the war, 
and explains her neutrality. She claims territory from both sides, and 
dreads the occupation of Constantinople by Russia. 
* * * 


Readers of Canon Scott Holland’s ‘‘ Personal Studies ’’ will extend 
a warm welcome to its successor (‘‘ A Bundle of Memories.’’ Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co.). No more charming volume of biographical 
sketches has appeared for many years, and the pages garner up rich 
stores of material for the future historian of the inner life of England 
at the close of the nineteenth century. Among the best of the studies 
are the great Churchmen he has counted among his friends : King, Paget, 
Wilkinson, Gregory, and other Churchmen like Mozley and Driver, who 
have won fame in the fields of scholarship. But Canon Holland is 
interested in everything in heaven and earth. One section of his portrait- 
gallery is devoted to men of letters—to Swinburne and Meredith, 
Browning and Shorthouse, Mary Coleridge and Rostand. Pursuing 
our way further, we are greeted by the well-known features of men 
so different as Newman and Sidgwick, Joseph Chamberlain and Hugh 
Price Hughes. The Professor is an indulgent critic, and he seeks 
for the best in every soldier in the army of humanity. But he has his 
convictions both in Church and State, and the essay on Wells’s ‘‘ New 
Worlds for Old’’ is an admirably lucid, and courageous defence of 
the core of the Socialist faith. Of Dr. Holland’s style it is needless 
to speak. At its best it yields passages of irridescent beauty which no 
other living writer can approach. 

* * * 


The Poet-Laureate has done well in editing, with a memoir, the poems 
of Digby Mackworth Dolben (1848-1867), a distant cousin of Dr. 
Bridges, and one of his fags at Eton. The book originally appeared in 
tgt1, and the second edition may be regarded as final. The introduction 
enables the editor to give a very living account of life at Eton previous 
to July, 1863. Dolben wrote much quite early poetry which was des- 
troyed. The true poetry did not arrive till the boy was seventeen, in 1865, 
and had but two years of life before he was drowned at Oxford at the 
opening of his University career, though there are one or two poems 
of some merit as early as 1864. In our judgment, Homo factus 
est is an extraordinary poem for a boy of sixteen to have written, 
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But the High Church strain was .in the boy, and Puseyism 
would out, and showed itself in ‘‘ the Second Order of St. Benedict”’ and 
by the writing of religious verse. But there can be no doubt that when 
the boy was drowned in June, 1867, there passed away not only a spirit 
of singular sweetness, faith, and purity, but one who would have ranked 
among the great poets. Such a passage as— 
‘Weed grown is all my garden of delight; 
Most tired, most cold, without the Eden-gate, 


With eyes still good for ache, though not for sight, 
Among the briers and thorns I weep and wait,” 


has infinite possibilities. ‘‘ In the Garden ’’ has a true mysticism in it 
that Rossetti rarely reached; the meeting of the son and the mother 
touches a truth that age cannot wither, one of those unions after death, 
the hope of which alone makes life tolerable. We believe that Dolben 
will find his place in the ranks of our great English mystic poets. 

* * * 


Lady Theodora Davidson has translated M. Louis Gurmband’s edition 
of ‘‘ Juliette Drouet’s Love Letters to Victor Hugo ’’ (Messrs. Stanley 
Paul, price ros. 6d. net), and his biography of this well-known lady. 
Juliette Joséphine Gauvain. was a child of poor parentage, born at 
Fougéres in 1806. Her parents died in her infancy ; she was brought up 
by an uncle in the coastguard; at the age of ten was placed in the 
Parisian Convent Bernardine-Bénédictines of Perpetual Adoration, where 
she was trained and educated for six years. Later she became an 
artist’s model, and then an actress. As ‘‘ La Belle Juliette,’’ her bright 
and cheery nature made some mark. In 1832 she met Victor Hugo, and 
in 1833 acted a part in his play Lucrezia Borgia. The extraordinary 
relations between the two have, perhaps, some excusable features, and 
the devotion of Victor Hugo saved Juliette from worse things. In fact, 
the whole business, inconceivable as it was and is from any recognised 
standard, worked smoothly, for Madame Victor Hugo regarded the 
affair with indifference, and eventually, in 1867, actually recognised 
Juliette, and invited her to her house. After Madame Hugo’s 
death, in 1868, Juliette continued to take care of the vain and, 
to be frank, disreputable old poet, till her death, in 1883. It 
is a melancholy story; but from it emerges the reflection that 
Juliette Gauvain had heights of character and a faithfulness of heart 
which made her in the spiritual world infinitely the superior of Victor 
Hugo. But one regrets that her life was not cast in happier paths, far 
away from the temptations which in so wonderful a measure she 
conquered, though they determined the course of her life. 

* x * 


In the ‘‘ Nations of the War Series ’’ (Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
price 1s. net), edited by Mr. L. G. Redmond-Howard, there is included 
a very useful volume on “ Italy and the Italian People,’’ which traces 
the history of Italy in two chapters, the first bringing us down to the 
Congress of Vienna, and the second showing us Italy in that period of 
stress and change, the nineteenth century, and then brings before us, in 
a series of competent essays, the manners and customs, the composition 
and constitution, the religion and politics, the language, spirit, and 
literature, commerce and industry, military strength, ambition and 
ideals of this great nation which has thrown in its lot with the Allies, and 
has abandoned for good and all its degrading alliance with the Germanic 
powers. We are glad to commend this volume. 
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ie the ultimate analysis all success in war, from the struggle of 

the greatest masses of armies down to the final duel to the death 
between desperate men in the trenches, turns at last upon 
the relative will power of the adversaries, which itself is dominated 
and controlled by the physical conditions of the body and brain; 
and it is the brain that plays the larger part in the decision. 
Uncertainty of purpose in the conscious thinking of the directing 
organ is therefore the surest indication of coming defeat, and ever 
since the fighting at Mons demonstrated to all men intellectually 
trained to understand the principles involved, it has been growing 
increasingly clear that the German Staff has been steadily 
deteriorating in the direction and control of the forces committed 
to its charge. The events now maturing in Russia furnish the finat 
proof of my contention. 

The point may not be clear to the type of man in the street 
who daily deluges my letter-bag with theories of the art of war 
derived from an agitated perusal of scare headlines in our Yellow 
Press, because in order really to apprehend the situation, and 
to grasp how the daily events react upon the minds of the German 
Staff, one needs to have been saturated with the same school of 
thought; which enables one to appreciate how each fresh failure 
to compel the Russians to stand and accept a decisive “‘ battle ’’ 
(using the word in its true technical significance), creates a feeling 
of despondency and strengthens the growing conviction that the 
task before them is insoluble by the normal military means in the 
use of which they have been trained. As I have often pointed out, 
the whole struggle, from the military point of view, depends on 
which of the systems, that founded by Clausewitz, or that deduced 
by the French from the practice of Napoleon, is really the better 
of the two; and the question must finally be decided on the © 
strength of the materials employed. 

Long before the war began the German Staff knew quite well 
the methods on which the French meant to stake their military 
success and their very existence. They fully admitted the historical 
accuracy of the facts as set forth by the French, and the logical 
consequences that followed; but they roundly denied the existence | 
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in Europe of any short-service conscript armies trained and led 
by peace-time Generals and Staff, who could endure locally the 
punishment which the Napoleonic system entailed upon those 
fractions of the whole detailed to purchase by their resistance, or 
attack, the time necessary to execute the manoeuvres that would 
win a decisive battle. They further claimed for their own system, 
based on Clausewitz’s theory and amplified by Moltke in practice, 
that it was better suited to the “human material at their own 
disposal, or available to their enemies, and they supported their 
arguments by the experience derived from the conduct of their 
own armies in France in 1870, which, in spite of the patriotism and 
goodwill which undoubtedly animated them in the mass, fell 
lamentably short of the standard of the old War of Liberation in 
1813, 1814, and 1815. 

This system carried to its logical conclusion entailed organisa- 
tion and preparation in time of peace carried to its extreme limits, 
and even then was liable to break down unless the troops were put 
in motion before hostilities were actually declared, or the advantage 
of surprise was obtained by an unexpected violation of neutrality. 

The events of August last year show how very nearly the two 
systems were balanced; but for the tactical superiority of the 
French artillery (which again arose from a point the Germans 
refused to grasp), it is more than probable that even the presence 
of the British at Mons would have failed to save the whole situation, 
for there can be no disguising the fact that the Germans all but 
broke the French line on a scale which would have brought certain 
demoralisation in its track in the tremendous fighting which took 
place in the region around and between Metz and Verdun; and had 
that happened, the prophecies of a short war to which all the best- 
educated soldiers on the Continent had committed themselves, 
would have been abundantly justified by the event. The French 
line would have been completely rolled up towards Paris, and 
nothing our numerically contemptible little Army could have 
achieved would have altered the final result. 

Even though the French line in fact actually held, final defeat 
must have been inevitable but for the extraordinary tenacity and 
discipline displayed by the Expeditionary Force at Mons; for it 
was thanks to these qualities alone and the confidence they 
inspired in all ranks that the French Generalissimo found time to 
carry out the concentration of the 6th Army around Paris, whose 
advance proved the decisive factor in throwing the Germans back 
to the Aisne. Confidence once restored throughout the Allied 
Army in the West, its Generals have never again been disappointed 
by their troops in the quality of tenacity required for the achieving 
of their special tasks. 
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From the first, too, the Russians, also working on the Napoleonic 
method, showed equal tenacity in execution, nor have their leaders 
ever been disappointed in their men, who, though often ordered 
to retire, have not lost their cohesion and ability to fight again when 
called upon for a further effort. 

The German leaders, however, have been consistently dis- 
appointed by results. Though their men have fought far better than 
they were expected to fight, they have always just fallen short of 
the decisive achievement. If their leaders had underestimated their 
fighting quality before the war, they presently began to over- 
estimate it, and to set their men tasks beyond the powers of the 
numbers employed. Again and again, both in the East and in the 
West, victory seems to have hovered in the balance; but the last 
closed reserve was always absent at the crisis, and the men have 
been forced to retreat, receiving all the punishment by which this 
operation, in face of a victorious enemy, is always attended. 

By the end of December, every intelligent Staff Officer in Europe 
knew that the German system had failed, and that time was now 
available to mature the immense resources the whole Alliance was 
in process of creating; but it does seem probable that the precise 
means then adopted by the Germans was not anticipated by their 
Opponents, because it was too entirely contrary to all the 
experience of the centuries for anyone who still had in mind the 
attainment of a decisive military victory to waste his time in 
thinking about it; besides, the counter to it was too obvious. 

In the West, we could only meet it by passive endurance until 
the resources of our factories—French and British—gave us the 
superiority in heavy artillery we required as a preliminary to any 
further advance, and meanwhile there was nothing for it but to 
compel the Germans, by provocative attacks on their lateral 
communications, to waste their resources in men at points of our 
own choice, and we have done this so successfully since January 
that never once has the enemy been able to accumulate against 
any one point in our line masses adequate for the task of 
penetrating it on a front broad enough to give hopes of further 
‘successes. The complete failure of the Crown Prince’s concentra- 
tion about Verdun is the last case in point. 

But in Russia, topographical and climatic conditions gave them 
greater scope for action. It has always been admitted that the 
fighting value of an Army, considered as a whole, is never 
proportionate only to its numbers, but is always a product of these 
numbers multiplied by the mobility of the centre of gravity of its 
whole mass; the mobility of its fractions hardly enters into the 
account, and the classic instance of this point is the case of the Boers 
against our slow-moving convoys in South Africa. By burdening 
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themselves with an excessive. allowance of heavy artillery, the 
Germans stand in much the same position of relative 
disadvantage which we occupied with regard to the Boers, and for 
the last few months the Russians have been playing on a great 
scale precisely the same game the Boers played against us—a game 
which compelled us to employ in a theatre of much the same 
magnitude odds of ten to one nearly to subdue them; but in this 
case the ultimate odds are on the side of the Russians, a Hick makes. 
all the difference. Up to the end of January last, the Russians, 
backed by only the normal allowance of field artillery which 
usually accompanies a field army, had everywhere held their own 
against the Germans and Austrians, but were still too weak in 
numbers and siege artillery to contemplate a further invasion of 
their enemy’s territory unless they could first loosen the cohesion 
of the lines opposing them by a strategic concentration or feint 
against some fraction of their opponents’ position less formidably 
guarded than the remainder. The idea of ‘“‘ winning the war by 
‘* attrition ’’ was now firmly fixed in the minds of all the contracting 
parties to the Grand Alliance. They therefore, according to the 
British Ambassador in Petrograd, called upon us to assist them 
by a raid on Gallipoli, and almost simultaneously they attacked the 
extreme South-Eastern corner of the Hungarian frontier with a 
force which we now know to have been little more than a screen. 

The effect of this attack on the Dual Monarchy was electrical, 
because a Russian success in this quarter turned all the chief lines 
of defence of the Central Carpathians, and laid Buda Pesth open 
to a raiding force of Mounted Infantry, of which the Russians 
possess an enormous number. To meet this threat, the Austrians. 
were compelled hastily to divert the Army gathering about 
Temesvar for the punishment of Serbia, and to call on their Allies. 
for additional assistance. The reality of the danger was so clearly 
apparent to the authorities in Berlin that some four Army Corps, 
badly needed in the Western area, were hurriedly dispatched by 
rail to join the Austrians in the extreme east of the Hungarian 
Kingdom. No sooner were these troops safely committed to this 
adventure than the Russian screen began to withdraw, and at the 
same time the great Russian Army in Galicia began to attack the 
Passes of the Central Carpathians—fighting their way up the 
valleys and gorges of the mountains, almost without artillery 
support, and thus demonstrating even more forcibly than before 
the very great superiority of their infantry as fighting men over the 
troops opposed to them. This gave the Grand Duke and his Staff 
a true measure of the ultimate strength of the materials they 
controlled, thus enabling them to gauge the calls that might safely 
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be made on their powers of endurance throughout all the operations 
that have since ensued. 

The extent of the Russian successes at this time intensified 
enormously the danger now threatening both Vienna and Buda 
Pesth, and the Germans were compelled to rush their own prepara- 
tions to repel it. The events of the previous five months’ fighting 
had already convinced them that their infantry were no longer 
equal to the task of carrying entrenchments held by any of the 
Allies without more support than their field artillery could supply : 
hence no other alternative lay open to them, except to supply their 
new armies with such a crushing superiority of siege guns of the 
heaviest type, that nothing living could well stand before their 
concentrated fire. Round the nucleus afforded by these great guns 
they gathered.a ‘‘ phalanx ”’ which it is generally estimated reached 
at first no less than a couple of million men, and to do this they had 
to rush into the field numbers of half-trained men whom they had 
hoped to reserve for the Spring campaign which they intended to 
begin in May against the Allies in Flanders. This huge gathering 
on their right flank about Cracow naturally did not escape the 
notice of the Russians, and the Grand Duke, being fully fore- 
warned, immediately decided on the steps to be taken to meet it. 

Since the new method of warfare demands an amount of 
ammunition, measured in thousands of tons, which can only be 
rapidly conveyed by permanent railways in good running order, 
he determined to fall back before each great German effort, 
destroying absolutely both roads and railways, so that the task of 
reconstruction was made as difficult as possible for the enemy. The 
Grand Duke had to offer battle from time to time to compel the 
Germans to use up their ammunition as speedily as possible, and 
of course it was necessary to make considerable opposition to 
ensure that the accumulation of shells with the enemy at the 
moment should be completely expended. In this process there is 
no doubt that his men suffered very severely, but for the greatness 
of the ultimate gain that sacrifice was scarcely counted. But his 
subordinates, showing an extraordinary insight into the capacity 
for resistance of their commands, always ordered a further retire- 
ment in time to prevent a successful pursuit by the enemy—of a 
wearied army. In the first stages of the retreat the Germans 
managed to advance at the rate of about five miles a day, but as 
difficulties of transport accumulated, that rate fell to one mile, and 
beyond Lemberg it practically died out altogether. 

The situation of the “‘ Mackensen Phalanx ”’ at this moment must 
have caused the gravest anxiety in Berlin, for the whole of its 
communications for a distance of at least 120 miles lay open to 
an incursion of the Russian armies quartered in Poland, and when 
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the Grand Duke ultimately struck it in flank from the direction of 
Radom, they must have passed some very anxious moments 
indeed in the Wilhelmstrasse. What lay behind this first blow 
they could not well say, for Poland is an immensely good country 
in which to hide an army ; so to be prepared against all eventualities, 
they threw what troops were available against the line of the Bzura, 
west of Warsaw, and by a supreme effort made up von 
Hindenburg’s armies to about half a million men. Then were 
initiated the series of efforts along the Baltic coast and towards the 
Warsaw-Grodno-Petrograd railway which are still in progress. 
At this time in England the facts about the destruction of the 
Ochta Arsenal, near Petrograd, were still unknown, and, judging 
without that knowledge, it seemed to me the situation of the 
Grand Duke’s armies was entirely favourable. Occupying a 
central position relatively to the Germans, and having ample 
reason for confidence in the superior fighting power of his 
Field Army, he could hold the enemy immediately in front of 
any one side of it, and turn with the bulk of it against any one of 
the numerous isolated fractions into which the Germans had 
disseminated their available forces. The big guns of the Germans 
could not pursue, but the Grand Duke’s field divisions could attack 
any portion of their line outside the immediate sweep of their fire; 


and, as experience had shown, could inflict severe punishment on ~ 


their enemy whenever they pleased. Moreover, at this period of the 
year mobile field forces could march over the Polish plains in 
whatever direction or in any formation they might choose; whereas 
the German siege guns were rigidly tied to the railways. Napoleon 
certainly never held more cards in his hand at any one time than 
the Grand Duke appeared to hold at this particular juncture. 

But the destruction of the Ochta Arsenal must have upset all these 
calculations. Without the certainty of being able to make good the 
expenditure of ammunition inseparable from a great battle, it 
would have been madness under the circumstances to attempt to 
seize any one of the opportunities the enemy offered to him. 
This fact only enhances the merit of the Grand Duke’s retreat, 
masterly as it is from any point of view, but doubly so when one 
remembers the supreme anxiety which must have underlain his 
every movement, for his enemy must have been nearly as well 
aware of the success of their plot against the arsenal at Ochta, 
hence also the advisability of forcing a decision before the 
damage done could be replaced. 

This secret knowledge of what had been intended, and how 
much accomplished, clearly underlay the whole of the German 
Strategy during the weeks immediately preceding the evacuation 
of Warsaw. Without some such knowledge behind them, it is 
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almost inconceivable that any Staff brought up in the school of 
Moltke could have taken such extreme risks against an enemy who 
had given abundant proofs of his fighting quality. None knew 
better than the Germans the great advantages they had had to 
sacrifice in order to obtain a sufficient artillery superiority, for 
mobility is the absolute bed-rock principle on which the whole of 
their strategy depends, and their need must indeed have been 
great before they surrendered it. But if the enemy was really 
going to be paralysed for want of ammunition, as no doubt they 
expected when they sanctioned the plot against Ochta, almost any 
chances might safely be taken with a practically defenceless 
opponent. 

The enemy, however, proved not nearly so hard hit as the 
Germans hoped and believed. The Grand Duke never for one 
moment betrayed either hesitation or anxiety, and the proof of this 
is afforded by the fact that he never called upon the Allies in the 
West to give him assistance by a big attack, which they certainly 
could have delivered with every prospect of success had he made 
the demand; for it must be remembered that we even then 
outnumbered the Germans in the West, probably by quite two to 
one; besides, as I shall explain presently, we occupied strategical 
positions of very great advantage. But the Grand Duke was so 
certain of the quality of his men, and of his control over the whole 


situation, that he accepted all the risks of his position, believing 


that it would conduce more to the interests of the whole Alliance to 
let the Western and the Southern Powers continue without inter- 
ruption their own plans in furtherance of the common aim. 

Reviewing all the circumstances, I am firmly convinced not 
only that he was right, but that even if he had had ammunition 
enough to risk a decisive engagement, it was wiser policy to avoid 
it, and to draw his enemy on into Russia, away from the railways 
(which alone have rendered the execution of the great German 
strategical concentrations possible), far out into the roadless 
districts of Poland and Russia, where the autumn rains turn whole 
districts into quagmires, while destroying thoroughly, as he 
retired, the railways and bridges by which alone the enormous 
siege howitzers and the supplies of ammunition they require can 
be forwarded. 

The public hardly realise the tremendous amount of destruction 
that nowadays can be wrought by a retiring force on the permanent 
way, embankments, and bridges of a railway line. The sleepers 
can be burnt, and the rails, made red hot in the fires, can be so 
twisted laterally that it is a practical impossibility to straighten 
them out again. The foundations on which the piers of the bridges 
are based can be blown up, and the approach embankments to the 
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bridges can be similarly destroyed, so that not only may it take 
weeks to replace them with temporary trestles of timber, but the 
work can only be pursued from one end at a time, because once the 
muddy season sets in, the heavy timbers, the rails, sleepers, and in 
fact every heavy detail of the whole equipment can only be 
brought up over the rails as they are relaid towards the front. 
When really heavy rain sets it, the banks of newly thrown up 
earth will settle, the trestles of the bridges are liable to sink, and 
the whole line becomes so unsafe that trains carrying the immense 
loads now required (a siege howitzer weighs 89 tons without its 
carriage or platform) can only proceed at a snail’s pace over the 
bad places; and it is, of course, these which determine the carrying 
power of the whole line. 

To carry not only all the normal traffic of a great army, but the 
hundreds of thousands of tons of shells needed for a big engage- 
ment, speed is an absolute necessity—for the expenditure of 
ammunition must be quickly made good, or the guns themselves, 
without ammunition, are at the mercy of the enemy’s field army. 
Looking at the railway problem now confronting the Germans as 
a whole, I do not believe that even a million men turned on for 
rebuilding the lines could complete the work under a couple of 
months in moderate weather; but the bad rains will be upon them 
long before the expiration of that time, and then, until the frost sets 
in in earnest, all progress will be at an end. This means that for 
the next two months Russia has little to fear except from cavairy 
raids, which she is quite capable of dealing with, and can 
devote all her energies to re-equipping and reinforcing her field 
armies, for whom operations in extreme cold and deep snow 
present no terrors. 

In the meanwhile, and because time is always an important factor 
in all military operations, Russia has given the enemy an indication 
of her inherent power, by suddenly striking a great blow against 
the Austrians, in the extreme south-eastern angle of the theatre of 
operations. This seems to have succeeded more brilliantly than 
anyone anticipated, for 42,000 prisoners in fourteen days means a 
total loss on the battlefield in killed, wounded, and missing not far 
short of 100,000 men—(the Russians do not count in wounded 
picked up on the battlefield as prisoners, this is entirely a modern 
German practice)—and a loss of 100,000 men would suffice to 
paralyse for the time being any German army in the field totalling 
500,000 before the engagement. 

To re-establish confidence in an Army thus beaten it will be 
necessary to call up very large reinforcements, and at present the 
only available organised troops in Austria-Hungary are those 
gathered together about Temesvar for the third attempt to punish 
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Serbia. Once this army is moved northwards we get back to much 
the same situation as in February last (only with this exception, 
that now the Allied Forces in the Dardanelles must play the part of 
the Russian Armies which then made a diversion in the Car- 
pathians) ; but with this difference also, that at the present time there 
are no longer, either in Germany or in Austria, armies which can 
be sent in support. Under the circumstances—although no 
further advance into Hungary can be reasonably expected until the 
frost really holds—i.e., in these latitudes not before Christmas 
week—it is probable that this offensive by the Southern group of 
the Russian Armies will finally decide the conduct of Roumania 
and Bulgaria, for this really crushing defeat endured by the 
Austrians in the Tarnapol-Trembolowa district must finally remove 
all fears from,.the minds of the Balkan statesmen (or politicians) of 
a great Austro-German offensive to clear the way to Constantinople. 

It remains our task to kill this idea absolutely by the capture or 
occupation of Constantinople itself, and the stakes are so great that 
it will be well worth risking many lives to accomplish our purpose 
before the middle of October; for the opening of the Bosphorus 
will enable us to pour in arms and munitions to Odessa in time 
for the equipment of the immense Russian forces which it is most 
desirable should be ready to take the field the moment the weather 
iS propitious. 

Meanwhile, the one thing that remains certain is that the course 
events have taker in the Polish and Courland theatres of operations 
render it practically impossible that the Germans will be able to 
make any considerable detachment of men from the Eastern to the 
Western frontier, and if they should attempt it we shall be fore- 
warned in ample time, and can take all reasonable precautions to 
meet the danger; for as I have shown, we already outnumber the 
Germans in France by about two to one. 

Indeed, on the French front we hold, and have held for some 
time past, the military key to the whole situation, and if we have 
not used it that is only because, politically, it is not expedient that 
the Germans should be defeated by military operations only. I 
cannot enlarge on the extent of our superiority in this theatre of 
the war without bringing myself under the restrictions which the 
Censor very rightly imposes; but this much can be said without 
prejudice to the Allied cause. We are out to obtain an enduring 
peace, one which will release all Europe from the nightmare of 
military preparations under which every nation, except our own, 
has been suffering. If the war had taken the course all Continental 
authorities expected, or if even now we were to force peace upon 
Germany by a purely military victory, we should be compelled to 
treat with the very same Government which tore up the treaty 
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guaranteeing Belgian neutrality, and which would presumably set 
to work before the ink of the signature was dry to prepare for 
revenge by every means that falsehood and a low standard of the 
ethical sense could suggest. The nightmare of armed force would 
be exchanged for the worse one of secret permeation and deception, 
and no quarter of the civilised globe would be free from it. 

If, however, by both economic and military pressure slowly and 
scientifically applied, we can bring about the awakening of what 
remains of German manhood to the appalling deceptions of which 
it has been the victim, Germany will begin to reform herself, and 
very drastically indeed, although I do not think we shall see a 
violent social upheaval on the French Revolutionary model. The 
essence of the whole situation lies in the fact that by milifary 
training, superimposed on over-education, the whole German nation 
has been hypnotised into a belief in their invincibility, and so far 
nothing we have accomplished has sufficed to disturb this hypnotic 
trance. The price of food must yet go up very materially, and the 
horrors of a war of invasion be brought home at least to some large 
extent of country before this awakening will commence; but a great 
Russian irruption into the Hungarian plains will bring this about 
sooner than any other scheme at present open to us; for it is in these 
eastern sectors of the Dual Alliance that the financial instinct is 
least developed, and, as a consequence, people, especially the Jewish 
element, will begin to bury their gold instead of purchasing war 
loans, as soon as a wave of Cossacks sweeps over them. Thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of refugees will flee before this invasion 
towards Vienna and the West, and the horror of their very real 
sufferings will lose nothing in the telling. Austria will then again 
appeal to Germany for assistance, as she did in the early 
spring; but a well-timed offensive on our part from the West 
and from the East combined, will effectively prevent any help 
being sent to her, and this will be the beginning of the end, for 
neither the Austrians nor the Hungarians love the Prussians, and 
people in such dire necessity are not likely to make many allowances 
for the very real difficulties with which Germany herself will then 
be confronted. 

From Austria the trouble will spread to the South German States 
and Saxony, and before many weeks of this growing tension have 
expired all possibility of further confidence in the essentially 
Prussian Government now controlling affairs will have vanished, 
and generations will pass away before the remotest possibility will 
arise for an aggressive alliance between the two Empires, such as the 
one against which we are now contending. The existing governing 
agencies will have to go, and new combinations will take their 
places which, it is safe to predict, will be almost entirely Socialistic 
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in tendency, for the aristocracy of both countries and the centre 
parties have been so terribly punished in this war that even at 
the present moment the avowed Socialists could probably return a 
working majority in any election. A Government thus formed 
may not prove an unmixed blessing to the people themselves, but 
it will be at least one with which the Allies can hope to deal, for 
there will be no central control capable of again directing an 
international conspiracy against the peace of Europe, and for 
many years to come it will not have command of funds for the 
provision of aggressive armaments. 

We shall have to allow Germany to keep up some army, as the 
army training has become such an integral portion of the very 
life of all nations (being, in fact, to the nation what a University 
education is to the individual), that the maintenance of civilisation 
seems hardly possible without one. But there is no reason why she 
should be allowed to maintain a navy, and if we refuse to permit 
any vessel flying the German merchant flag, or German-owned in 
whole or in part, to enter any port belonging to the Allies, we can 
deprive her of any excuse for maintaining a war fleet, and we 
shall not be handicapping her industrial evolution in any way, 
because the merchant shipping of the rest of the world can carry 
her goods for her with equal efficiency and economy. As between 
buyer and seller, it makes no difference who does the actual 
transmission from one to the other, and no private firms attempt to 
carry goods for themselves unless they can do so more cheaply than 
the customary carriers. Owing to natural geographical position 
and advantages, Norway and Sweden could have beaten the 
Germans off the sea for cheapness, if the merchant fleet of the latter 
had not been supported by Government subsidies and other forms 
of assistance. 

Shorn of her navy, and with her army reduced to the type of the 
Swiss militia, which the Socialist party in Germany have always 
favoured, Germany would cease to be a Power with which others 
might hereafter be inclined to seek alliance. Without the hope 
of attracting allies, she would disappear for generations ‘as a 
disturbing factor from the European chessboard, and this should 
be the only end to satisfy the equity of the present situation which 
her boundless ambition and greed of power has created. 


F. N. Maupe. 
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F late public writers and speakers have warned us severely to 
O restrict our consumption of commodities. This, of course, 
is advocated in the national interest, dependent, as it now is, upon 
a lavish and unprecedented war expenditure. Given a fixed supply 
of food, clothing, and other commodities, all that is used thereof 
for war purposes leaves so much less for ordinary use. But many 
people will not discover that they cannot both eat their cake and 
have it, until the new scheme of taxation hag come into full 
operation. Our present enormous expenditure is being masked by 
the fact that we are borrowing nearly all the money for it. It is 
well, therefore, that we are Reng warned of the absolute need for 
economy. ) 

There is, however, another need, which politicians i in particular 
have said too little about or have handled too gingerly. It is the 
need for greater production. In the interest of civilisation, we are 
diverting to war purposes a large part of those commodities, the 
production of which constitutes our wealth. On the theory of a 
fixed and unchangeable scale of production, that means the 
automatic, inevitable lowering of our scale of comfort. But we 
have reached no such fixed limit. It is therefore at least as much 
our duty to increase production as to lessen consumption. To 
restrict the output of utilities in the supposed interest, whether of 
employer or employed, is, on the face of it, contrary to our national 
interest. 

Restriction of production may have many causes. It may be the 
result of ignorance, of incapacity, of idleness, or of deliberate 
conspiracy. The people of the United Kingdom should realise 
what it means. Great as is the need for economy, our need for 
increased production, not only of war munitions but of com- 
modities for civilian use, is greater still. If we are to win the 
biggest fight in the world’s history, we must provide our fighters 
with more, larger, and better weapons and ammunition. The fibre 
of our fighting men has proved magnificent. The fibre of our 
civilians, both in office and in workshop, is on its trial. Whoever 
consciously hinders the supply of munitions to our fighters murders 
his own defenders and betrays his country. Yet there is actual 
conspiracy to restrict the making of shells, ships, rifles, and guns! 
That being so, is it not likely to be more so with civilian 
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- commodities? Under present circumstances both types of restric- 


tion are serious. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to the Trades Union Congress at: 
Bristol, on September gth, is the must terrible indictment the 
doctrine of restriction of production has yet received. Does any 
sane person believe that the British Government would send one of 
its leading members to make false charges against trade unionists 
in the very face of their national assembly of chosen delegates ¢ 
Does anyone doubt that only an overwhelming sense of duty would 
drive Mr. Lloyd George to accuse a section of British workmen of 
‘ trying to hold the arm of their native land when it is fighting for 
‘its life? ’? Consider what such a speech means. Its revelations 
were bound to cause delight among our enemies, indignation 
among our Allies, and anger among our soldiers and sailors. The 
Government knew this, the Minister of Munitions knew it before 
he spoke. That is the measure of the Government’s opinion of 
the seriousness of the case. 

How is it that, while our soldiers in the field display patriotism 
of the highest order, many of their fellows in the workshop are 
practising, and enforcing upon others, the restriction of output so 
injurious to the nation? Under the law of natural selection, which 
thus far has regulated the recruitment of our fighting forces, the 
men who have volunteered to fight probably are, on the average, 
more vigorous, plucky, and public-spirited than the men left 
behind. But the men abroad are the sons and brothers of the men 
at home. Workmen in mines and munition factories are made oi 
the same material as their splendid sons and brothers at the front. 
Because they are on the average older than the men at the front, 
they should be less amenable to such false economic notions as that 
the restriction of production increases wealth. How is it that we 
find workmen acting in a way which would be criminal, if they 
understood its effect? There can be only one explanation : ‘‘ They 
*“know not what they do.”’ 

Queer men are to be found who vehemently deny that organised 
restriction of production exists, but who say not one word tc 
condemn the principle. Let us be clear. Is it wrong, subject to the 
laws of health, to produce as many useful things as we can? Is 
there some mysterious and abstract limit to the productiveness of 
our brains and hands, to exceed which would be injury to others ? 
Is the ‘‘ man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
‘“before’’? an enemy to his race? What is our ideal? Is it 
scarcity or is it plenty? Let those who believe in restriction of 
production say so honestly. Let them not countenance and 
encourage it and then deny its very existence. If it be good, 
practise it, defend it. If it be bad, prevent it, condemn it. There is 
no room here for Mr. Facing-both-ways. 
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The various kinds of restriction can be grouped under two heads, 
viz., those not of set purpose and those of set purpose. Let uS 
first note some of those causes which restrict production without 
intending it. To refrain from work is natural to most of us, and 
needs no active propaganda to promote it. No stimulus is needed 
to keep people from producing things—the stimulus is needed to 
get them to do so. The world wants food, clothes, houses, books, 
furniture, newspapers, railways. To induce people to provide these 
things, they must be rewarded. On the other hand, to consume 
is natural to us all. No one needs paying to eat food, wear clothes, 
and enjoy comforts. We are consumers by instinct; we are 
producers by training. Like birds and beasts, man in a state of 
nature is a consumer and not a producer. Useful production is 
one of the earliest stages in civilisation. Our primitive tendency 
still survives. Children, like savages, would rather play than work, 
and most adults are little different. So that advocates of restric- 
tion of production sow the seed of their creed in prepared soil. 
For ourselves, we can all truly say, dolce far niente. Industry is 
popular—other people’s! First, then, of the unpremeditated 
restrictions upon production comes man’s natural disinclination to 
work. 

Other unpremeditated restrictions of production arise from the 
co-operation of many people, such as the influence of bad example, 
and the common tendency to measure our own efforts by the 
deficiencies rather than the merits of others. If a piece of work 
requires the joint efforts of a large number, the desire of many not 
to do more than the individual’s share, and the tendency of each to 
magnify his own effort, result in such individuals doing less than 
their fair share. This co-operation of large numbers of individuals 
is, of course, a leading feature of modern industry. The boot or 
coat formerly made by one workman is now the joint product of 
several workers and machines. 

To those who know only the present industrial system it is an 
eye-opener to pass along the streets of Japanese, Chinese, or Indian 
cities, and look into the long lines of real workshops open to the 
street. One sees the master workman surrounded by his 
journeymen and apprentices, each fashioning, from start to finish, 
some article of apparel or of domestic use, to be sold retail in the 
same shop. There, as once was the case here, the quality and style 
of every article are determined in the place where it is sold, and 
do not depend upon trading exigencies between the shop and some 
distant anonymous factory. If an apprentice does bad work, and 
the customer complains, the master brings the delinquent to book 
there and then. Individual fault or merit receives individual 
recognition. 


Under our complicated modern factory system, each piece of 
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work passes through so many hands that individuality of work, 
good or bad, is lost. The individual worker’s sense of responsi- 
bility becomes attenuated and confused. Thus many of them take 
little pride or pleasure in their work, and try how little rather than 
how much they can do. So has been lost part of the increase of 
production gained by machinery. 

There are other unpremeditated causes of less production, such 
as business men’s lack of enterprise, or of scientific knowledge. 
How far we are in arrear of the Germans in our application of 
scientific knowledge needs no illustration. Their formidableness 
in warfare is largely owing to such application. We may learn 
from our enemies useful lessons in patient, persevering, scientific 
work. It is unnecessary to dwell on intended restrictions of produc- 
tion by British manufacturers. As large production in proportion to 
standing expenses conduces to profit, they can be relied upon to 
stimulate the production of the world’s wealth by every legitimate 
means. Where a natural monopoly of supply exists, those who 
control it are apt to overcharge their customers. And where 
monopoly of supply neither exists nor can be created, it arises from 
the nature of things, and not from any merit on the part of 
manufacturers and traders. The same human nature that causes 
the workman to restrict production, is shared by the capitalist. The 
manufacturer, farmer, or merchant, as a rule, would be willing to 
restrict the supply of the commodity he sells, if it would increase 
his total profits. But, except in highiy protective countries, such 


restriction of production by manufacturers is rare. Maximum 


production alone enables them to give their customers that good 
value upon which their trade depends. 
On the contrary, in the workman’s case, natural reasons tend to 


_festrict production. But over and beyond these there exist a 


propaganda and a machinery aiming at artificial—nay, even 


| compulsory restriction of output. As if men’s natural disinclination 
|| to labour were not enough, it is thought necessary, in the general 
| interest, to prevent the more capable, industrious, and conscientious 


workers from producing too much! It is as if all the fishermen, 
gardeners, and farmers of the world should destroy half of what 


| they produce, so that they may sell half the quantity for the same 
_money. When catches of fish glut the market, that is what some- 


times happens. Instead of the public having the benefit of 


_ plentiful supply (in which case the fishermen need be no worse off 
_and the public would be much better off) the supposed surplus is 
| destroyed, and the world is poorer by so much waste of good food. 
If gardeners, farmers, and other producers followed the same 


practice, we should reach a ridiculous result. Everyone would 


_ destroy half of what he produced in order to sell the other half at a 
higher price! Folks would be half fed, half clad, worse housed, 
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and prices doubled! That is the effect of the practice of the 
restriction doctrine! As much silver and gold as now, but fewer or 
worse houses, furniture, tools, books, clothing, and eatables. Half 
the number of things at twice the price! That is the restrictionist’s 
prosperity! If high prices make prosperity, why stop at halving 
the production? Why not increase prosperity by diminishing 
production still further, so that we should only have a quarter of 
the present production, but at four times the price? 

There is reason to fear that this preposterous idea of dearness as- 
an ideal has entered deeply into current opinion. To provide our 
fellow men’s wants at the least cost to them appears to many to be 
a matter for blame rather than pride. To do one’s fellow men as little 
service as possible appears to be their ideal. According to it, the 
workman who renders to his employer his best service, the shop-— 
keeper who serves his customer cheaply and well, the employer who 
gives his workpeople any higher wages than they can wring out of 
him—all these are held to be fools, acting against their own interest. 
Efficiency is a crime, inefficiency a virtue; capability a curse, 
incapacity a blessing; industry an offence, idleness a merit! So 
the industrious are punished, the capable are fined, the efficient 
are persecuted, the conscientious are boycotted—by workmen in 
the supposed interest of workmen. 

Where black-hand tactics prevail, the whole community suffers. 
Great evil results follow. The loss in material well-being may be 
great or it may be small. That depends upon the extent to which 
the black-hand policy succeeds. But the community loses 
incalculably in another way—in degradation of character. Industry, 
perseverance, enterprise, self-denial, conscientiousness, unselfish- 
ness are qualities, not so worthless, so superabundant, or so easily 
acquired that we can afford to discourage or to penalise them. 
These are the qualities that distinguish great men from little ones, 
noble men from mean ones. These are the qualities that make for 
real success, whether national or individual, military or industrial. 
However great the economic loss that comes from penalising them, 
the moral loss is a still greater one. 

This restriction theory is based on a false conception of work. 
The true conception of all work for others is that it should benefit 
them. That alone ennobles ‘‘ the trivial round, the common task.’” 
All work for others is noble if done to help them, it is mean if done 
only to help ourselves. This applies to every calling. The doctor, 
the teacher, the plumber, the weaver, the cook, the nursemaid, 
everyone who does his or her work with an eye to benefit those for 
whom it is done, lives a life not without nobility. In the ideal 
community, all would try to benefit one another as much and 
not as little as they could. The man who did most for others 
would be honoured most, not blamed most. Production of 
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utilities would not be hindered. Only under the influence of 
false views do men force on others the theory that the pro- 
duction of utilities is evil. What is that theory’s real appeal? 
Is it not that by producing less wealth one’s self, one gets 
more of what other people produce? Is there not the absurd 
implication that if everyone practised it, and produced less than 
now, everyone would have more? Such would appear to be bs 
grotesque logic of the theory. 

It is said, if the theory be an error, private ownership of capi 
is responsible, and that under State ownership it would disappear. 
But to the man who stints his work and compels his fellows to do 
the same, it matters not whether his employer be an individual 
or a State. If stinting work will get higher wages in one case, 
it will in the other, and accordingly will be practised. It is no 
answer to say that men would refrain from acting to their own 
advantage if the State were their employer. It is not true of State 
‘employees to-day, and it would not be true if we were all State 
employees to-morrow. The chief truth to get into the worker’s 
mind is that to restrict output will not eventually improve but 
worsen his position. In some trades, deliberate restriction of output 
is being carried so far that, while it makes the product dear, 
it actually lowers the workman’s money wages The workman 
thus loses both as wage-earner and consumer. 

After the war, there is coming.a time of keen international trade 
rivalry, when we shall have to face world-wide competition. 
Assuming that Germany has to pay heavy compensation to other 
nations, her only means will be by exporting her goods. Let us 
make the extreme assumption that every nation now at war with 
Germany and her Allies sets up and keeps up a specially pro- 
hibitive tariff against them. Even then Germany’s competition will 
remain. The markets of our Allies alone are not enough for us. 
In other markets we shall have to fight the world’s best brains and 
industry. How will restriction of output serve us then? If the 
machinery of our competitors in Germany, the United States, 
Japan, and China is not only permitted, but, by industrious 
workers assisted, to produce its maximum output, our restricted, 
and therefore dearer production, cannot hold its own. 

Advocates of restriction forget (1) that money prices, as a whole, 
depend upon the supply of money and credit, as well as upon the _ 
supply of commodities ; (2) that nominal wages are not necessarily 
real wages; and (3) that the law of supply and demand applies to 
the aie of goods as truly as to the sale of labour. 

(1) When one article rises in price relatively to others, that means 
that it is in relatively scarce supply. When all articles rise in 
price, that proves that, either there is less production of com- 
modities, or that there is increased volume of money (or credit) or 
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both. Assume the volume of commodities to be stationary : more 
money (or credit) would lower prices, as less would raise them. 
Conversely, if the quantity of money (and credit) were fixed, an 
increase in commodities would lower prices, as a decrease (naturally 
or artificially caused) would raise them. Thus prices are influenced 
by both factors, volume of money (and credit) on the one hand, 
volume of commodities on the other. 

(2) An increase of money wages accompanied by correspondingly 
increased cost of commodities does not benefit the wage-earner. 
Recent changes of price have emphasised this truth It is a 
common complaint that though the workman’s wages are higher, 
he is no better off, in some cases worse off. In so far, therefore, as 
restriction of production raises prices all round, it clearly does not 
benefit the worker. 

(3) Competition among employers has an effect similar to that 
produced by competition among workmen. It is the customer’s 
guarantee against overcharge. A plumber may be a master work- 
man owning tools, or he may be a journeyman using some one 
else’s tools. In either case, both portions of the charge for his work 
—that for his daily wages and that for upkeep of tools—are subject 
to the same law of competition. The wages of plumber-workmen 
are restrained by the constant possibility of more men being 
attracted to the work. Similarly the profits of the plumber- 
employer who provides tools, materials, &c., are limited by the 
constant possibility of other traders’ competition. The law of 
supply and demand is not such a curse as sentimental dabblers in 
economics make out. It protects both workman and employer. 
The artificially high price of any commodity, the production of 
which is restricted by black-hand methods, does not prevent profits 
being made by the manufacturer or the merchant. 

What effect has artificial restriction of production upon the 
general public? Given the possibility of large expansion of the use 
of any commodity, that use is great inversely to its price. Thus 
in the case of all articles of general use, the raising of price 
through artificial restriction of output deprives the public of what 
they would otherwise enjoy. It is not, as some workers imagine, 
at the expense mainly of the capitalist or employer class, but at 
the expense and to the injury of the public which consists mainly 
of their own, the working class. No doubt the employer class as 
well as the working class is injured by all artificial restriction of 
useful production. In truth, it injures all and helps none. 

To save the lives of our soldiers and sailors and speedily to win 
the war, it is vital that they should be provided with more 
munitions. After Mr. Lloyd George’s scathing exposure of what 
is going on, one hopes restrictive tactics will be dropped, at all 
events in the making of munitions during the war. But the 
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mischief is of long standing, and affects other articles also. It 
would be strange, indeed, if it had commenced now, and related 
onty to the means of our sailors’ and soldiers’ defence. The present 
crisis merely aggravates an evil which impoverishes the whole 
community. 

Our people will never enjoy a full measure of prosperity until the 
pernicious theory that the workers are helped by restricting pro- 
duction is banished from our industrial life. Its propagation, like 
the spread of weeds, is always easy enough. The people’s worst 
enemies are their false friends. Such are they who, whether in 
time of war or in time of peace, counsel the workers to restrict the 
production either of munitions or of things commonly useful. 
The interest of the whole community is that there should be more, 
and not less, of every useful thing. Abundance, not scarcity, 
cheapness, not dearness, is the interest of all, and of the poorest 
most of all. 

Undoubtedly restriction of production is intended not to injure 
but to help some one. It isa great mistake to regard it as essential 
to trade unionism. Every just and generous man must heartily 
approve the legitimate object of trade unionism, viz., to improve 
the workers’ lot. Until the day of industrial altruism dawns, the 
trades unions can do good work. But the best trade unionists 
‘discourage restriction of output. They know that so far from 
raising the standard of life, it lowers it. Their better policy is.to 
secure for the workers a just share of the wealth produced. Where 
no union exists to prevent the scandal of sweated labour, the State 
Steps in. 

Advocates of entire collectivist ownership often assume that its 
coming would banish antagonism between employer and employee. 
But that assumption is surely false. Under State ownership, the 
man who thought he was paid too little would not be pacified by 
being told that his robber employer was the State instead of a man. 
{t is constantly forgotten that under collectivism the task of fixing 
particular wages for particular work would still exist. Nor would 
it be any easier from the fact that the new employer would be 
_ the whole community, made up of innumerable individuals, each 
_ clamouring for a larger share of the total product, and each ‘‘ in 
*“honour preferring’? himself! For collectivism per se does not 
uproot selfishness. 

There are only two ways of ending industrial discord. They are 
by the spread of the altruist spirit, and by the unification of the 
interests of employer and employed. Fortunately, there exist 
business methods, combining both principles. Such methods have 
long been quietly and beneficially at work. They are based on the 
principles of profit-sharing and labour co-partnership. By the 
former, after fair current rates of wages are paid and interest on 
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capital is allowed, a share of the profits goes automatically to the 
workers as such. The gift of profits in the shape of shares in the- 
capital of the business confers an additional and permanent interest 
in its concerns upon its employees. In several businesses in France 
and in this country, this combined employee-capitalist interest has 
grown to large dimensions. What is being done in this way may, 
be learnt from the Labour Co-partnership Association, 6, 
Bloomsbury Square, London. ; 

In introducing profit-sharing into existing businesses, the 
initiative rests with the employer. The workman cannot make the. 
first move. It is for the man better off to help his less fortunate 
brother man. The employer who cares only for money is not 
advised to undertake profit-sharing and labour co-partnership. 
But to the man who regards business life as a field for the service 
of his fellow-men, they are strongly commended. Not the least 
of their merits is that they are not in any way anti-social. They do 
not favour restricted production for private good.. On the contrary, 
they tend to greater production and toward the general welfare. 

It is surprising that in the difficulties which have beset the 
production of the things necessary to our national welfare, our 
Government has never thought it worth while to arrange that— 
munition workers should have some share beyond wages in the 
profits of the businesses under Government control. After the 
repeated failure in New Zealand and Australia of legislation to 
compel large bodies of men to work against their will, we ought not 
to have had here the fiasco of the South Wales coal strike in: 
defiance of the Munitions Act. There wasa more excellent way. It 
could have been found along the lines here advocated. It would, 
moreover, have been perfectly consistent with the limitation of 
munition manufacturers’ profits, and the appropriation for public 
use of excessive war profits in other lines of business. 

If our industrial rank and file have been misled into lessening 
the production of wealth in order to improve its distribution, there 
are those among our rulers who need to learn the lesson that the 
highest rate of national production can best be attained, not by 
compulsion, but by inducement and persuasion. The British 
workman can be convinced, but not coerced. The best work in 
office, factory, workshop and mine is never done under compulsion, 
but from a sense of duty backed up by just reward. To explain, 
convince, persuade, takes trouble and time, but is worth doing. 
The British workman in matters purely economic is just as selfish 
(and as unselfish) as men of other classes. He is made of the same 
stuff. Try to coerce him and you will fail. But reason with him 
and give him reasonable reward, and he will work for his country at 


home as heartily and faithfully as his fellows fight in the trenches 
and on the seas. | 


THEODORE CooKE Taytor, 
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RIGA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


7 T is just fourteen months ago since one Sunday evening I sailed 
into the Gulf of Riga from Arensburg under an Esthonian 
skipper. Arensburg is the chief town in the island of Kure-Saare 
or Oesel, which, according to conflicting German reports, is now 
in their hostile occupation. It is a straggling walk of five versts 
from the wharf to the peaceful and quaint old Esthonian town of 
5,000 inhabitants, which is anything but Russian in appearance; 
in fact there still remains, apart from the Esthonians and 
Russianised Finns, a strong Swedish element in many of these 
‘islands. For instance, the population of Nargen (opposite Reval) 
is Swedish speaking; when I was there a few days previously, I 
was told the Russians intended to move the inhabitants bodily 
elsewhere, and create a first-class naval station, Reval itself being 
‘too cramped. ‘The tiny island of Runo in the Gulf of Riga has 
300 pure Swedes upon it, and the population of Worms, an 
“island half-way between Nargen and Runo, speaks a curious 
Swedish dialect of its own, more ancient (I was told) than that of 
Nargen. Indeed, the present war line, from the neighbourhood 
of Riga right away to Czernowitz and Rumania, brings home to 
the mind a fact that one does not at all gather from merely contem- 
plating the official map of Russia; this line might be continued 
“northwards even to the White Sea, and all west of it would be 
Finnish, Esthonian, Lettish, German, and Polish territory in Rus- 
Sian military occupation, where there are very few Russians really 
‘attached to the soil; it forms a mere outer western fringe, 
impinging like a buffer belt on the real Russia lying east of that 
line. Petrograd itself can scarcely be called an entirely Russian 
town; it remains in many respects what Peter called it when 
he created it—a ‘‘ window,’’ looking from Russia into the mys- 
terious West; in an hour or less of express travel from this window 
you may be in pure Finland, where life is totally different, even 
from the half-Russian life of Petrograd. 

Although there is a considerable admixture of Germans and 
“Swedes in the half-million or more of population in Riga, the 
masses are, in the main, Lettish, and, accordingly, Lettish is 
the language of the people, few of whom speak much of either 
Russian or German, though, of course, both these languages 
-are understood by many of the well-to-do, and by all those 
who want Russian or German patronage. Lettish appears 
to be in the main Slav “‘ of a sort,’ but a great many Swedish, 
Esthonian, Finnish, and Russian words have enriched it. 
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Esthonian is also much spoken. The Esthonian and Lettish street 
signs are usually accompanied by Russian and German equivalents 
for the edification of the uninitiated. Both Esthonian and Lettish 
newspapers are sold in the streets, and both use the German or 
Gothic letters in preference to the Roman, of which (as in German} 
only sparing use is made, chiefly for purposes of trade statistics 
and shop advertisements. Esthonian and Finnish are said by the 
knowing ones to be, to a certain extent, comprehensible to each 
other, and both are allied to Hungarian (i.e., Madjar). The story 
goes that the Esthonians in their immigration from ‘‘ somewhere 
‘‘in Asia’’ took the south side of Lake Ladoga, whilst their 
kinsmen, the Finns, took the north, thus fetching up on the south 
and north sides respectively of the Finland Gulf, where they still are. 

One of the chief sights of Riga is the Hall of the Blackheads, a 
building nearly 600 years old, a club for the bachelor traders of the 
Hanse cities; at present there are about seventy members, several 
of them English; but they must quit on marriage. These non- 
uxorious Blackheads must not be confused with the military 
Schwarzhdupter of later date, who, we are told, were in the serf 
service of the Teutonic Knights, and disappeared with that Order. 
The man in charge of the Hall was a German, or at least spoke 
and behaved as such; several of the visitors were Swedes. Opposite 
my hotel was the castle of the Governor of Livonia, where the 
Teutonic Knights once had their Commandery. There must 
be many Jews in Riga, for the streets in the neighbourhood of 
the Rathaus and the Exchange swarm with them; on fine days 
they seem to conduct most of their business in the street, and a 
small payment is levied on strangers who wish to enter the 
‘*House.”’ Although war was on the point of breaking out, no 
one but the Jews and the Germans appeared to be at all excited 
about it, least of all the Russians, though nearly all the latter of 
military age expected to be mobilised in one way or the other. 
Russian government of buffer belt races is really very easy-going 
and good-natured. Three-quarters of the inhabitants of Riga are 
Lutherans, and consequently there is no particular interest about 
the churches of that rather depressing cult. If there isa Russian 
church I did not notice it. The names Livonia, Courland, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, &c., are rather confusing to a stranger, and 
it requires more than a mere holiday visit to arrive at an intelligible 
classification of languages and race centres: for instance, 
Oesel is Esthonian, and yet Kure-Saare means Courlanders’ 
Island. On the steamer (from Petrograd, vid Reval, &c.} 
not a word of German, Russian, English, or French was 
spoken by the women—there were no male servants. One 
spoke a little Polish, and I could thus make a_ shift 
with my broken Russian. The noisiest passenger was a 
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strident Swede, who spoke execrable German, and he seemed able 
to hammer a few Swedish ideas into the Lettish head. The skipper 
gave his orders to the Russian crew in German and English, or 
a mixture of both, although himself an Esthonian; the following 
are roared-out examples: Leggo! (Let go!), Langsam! (Slow}), 
Schlack! Heave! Fender an stieve! (I suppose he meant, “‘ Tie. 
“‘the fender to the stanchion ’’). 

The most interesting part of Riga is the market, an out-door 
affair, protected from the elements only by lean-tos and penthouses, 
which extends a good half mile along the quay frontage of the 
Altstadt; here, as in the gostinni-dvors of the Russian 
towns, you can buy anything, from a shin of beef to a packet 
of needles. There are quite a number of good but rather 
narrow streets in the old town, with some very handsome shops; 
the remainder of the first-class establishments are to be found in the 
Petrograd suburb, mostly in the neighbourhood of ihe Canal 
Boulevards, the Lettish Club, and the Polytechnic. The rest of the 
extensive Petrograd and Moscow suburbs is interesting to visit 
cursorily by electric tram, especially the two cemeteries; but the 
modern extensions, like those of most great towns in all countries, 
are not sufficient to entertain a traveller prowling about on foot in 
search of novelty. The fine railway bridge over the Dwina is about 
150 yards higher up the river than the pontoon bridge, and connects 
the Mitau system of railways with the Orel (pronounced A-ryél} 
station for Walk, Dorpat, Pskov, and Petrograd. Pskov is the 
first really Russian town of any size you come to after leaving 
Riga, and it ought to be easily defensible against any German 
force advancing from Oecesel vid Pernau, or from Wilna via 
Diinaburg. The Livonian scenery (the Pskov government is only 
entered at a distance of forty miles from Pskov city) is not quite so 
depressing as the alternation of marsh and forest between Warsaw 
and Petrograd; indeed, parts of Lettish Livonia near Riga rejoice 
in the cheerful appellation of ‘‘ Livonian Switzerland ”’ ; but I must 
confess I noticed nothing attractive between Riga and Pskov, 
which latter, however, is decidedly an interesting city, and contains 
many historical reminiscences of the commercial struggles between 
the old trading republics and the German adventurers: it lies at the 
junction of two rivers which join just below the Kremlin and flow 
thence into the enormous Lake Peipus, through the southern part 
of which steamers run to the Livonian capital of Dorpat : however, 
I confined my “‘ sea-going ’’ experience to the neighbouring Lake 
Ifmen, over which really magnificent passenger steamers run daily 
in the warmer seasons to Novgorod. It was at Pskov and 
Novgorod that I watched the first Russian preparations for war. 


EpwarbD Harper PARKER. 


HOME: PROBLEMSVAFTIERS THE Wir: 


] T is imperative that the nation should consider in advance some 

of the social and industrial problems which will confront it as 
soon as peace is signed. The war has taught us many lessons, 
and one of the most striking is the tremendous material advantage 
which Germany has gained not only from the extraordinary 
thoroughness with which she has prepared for war, but also from 
the ability which she has shown for many years past in developing 
the full industrial resources of the State. 

Just as Germany has for years been patiently preparing for war, 
Jet us prepare for peace, and grapple beforehand with the difficulties 
which, like the other nations of Europe, we must face when 
hostilities are over. 

It seems likely that after the war industry will pass through 
three stages. 

First, a period of very serious dislocation of trade, causing much 
unemployment, and probably lasting for several months. 

. Second, a period of feverish trade activity, lasting for a year 
or more. 

Third, a long period of severe trade depression. 

My purpose in this article is to indicate the grounds on which 
I make this forecast, and the problems which, if it be correct, will 
call for solution. 


PERIOD 1.—SERIOUS TRADE DISLOCATION. 


Directly peace is signed, demobilisation of the greater part of 
our army will begin, and the bulk of its members will be thrown 
upon the labour market. Theoretically, demobilisation should 
only take place gradually, as the labour market is able to absorb 
the men demobilised, but fact in this case can hardly be expected 
to conform to theory. A great proportion of the men definitely 
joined the Army for the duration of the war only, and were promised 
reinstatement in their old jobs at its close. We do not know 
exactly what the proportion of these men is, but it must be very 
jarge, and it is highly improbable that they will agree to stay with 
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the colours for months after hostilities cease. The great majority 
of them will return straightway to their previous employment, 
throwing out of work those who have occupied their places during 
their absence. No doubt there will be exceptions: some will 


:remain with the colours: some will emigrate: a few will seek fresh 


occupations, less monotonous or more lucrative; but their pro- 


portion is not likely to be relatively very great. Even men whose 
Situations have not been kept open for them will probably, as a 


tule, be disinclined to remain in the Army after peace is signed. 


.In this connection it may be noted that after the Civil War in 
America the authorities sought to avoid rapid demobilisation, but 
the men insisted upon it. They preferred to take their chance of 


finding work, and a similar experience will most likely be ours. 


-Thus, making.full allowance for all possible exceptions, and like- 


wise for those—university students, for instance—whose return 


-will not affect labour, I believe we shall be well within the mark 


in assuming that considerably over a million men will be thrown 
on the labour market within three months of the termination of 


the war, and that work will have to be found either for them or | 


for the individuals. whom they will displace. Moreover, the 
labour market at the time will be singularly unqualified to absorb 
this additional labour. Vast numbers of workers to-day are 
engaged in manufacturing goods, the demand for which has been 
created directly or indirectly by. the war. When peace is signed 
the great bulk of this demand will cease, and consequently there 
will be very serious dislocation of industry apart from that caused 
by the demobilisation of the army. 

This dislocation is likely to be more considerable than in 
August, 1914, for although at that time much unemployment was 
certainly caused by panic and the sudden stoppage of our export 
trade, men were enlisting, and so being taken off the labour market, 


at a very rapid rate, and enormous demands were instantly forth- 


coming for the manufacture of all kinds of war materials. No 
doubt the return of peace will create a spirit of confidence among 
manufacturers, who will begin at once to prepare for active trade. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that our soldiers will not return 
‘with entirely empty pockets. Still, I doubt whether those factors, 
during the first few months, will operate so powerfully in the 
reduction of unemployment as did the enlistment and demand for 


‘war materials of last August. 


PERIOD 2.—FEVERISH TRADE ACTIVITY. 


Just how long the state of dislocation will last depends on many 


circumstances at present quite uncertain, notably on the length and 
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cost of the war, the size of the Army when it is over, the length of 
the interval between the cessation of hostilities and the signing of 
peace, and the nature of the peace. But after a longer or shorter 
period of transition, a period varying from trade to trade, industry, 
will gradually pass into a stage which will be one of feverish 
activity. 

Orders will pour in from manufacturers and retailers whose 
stocks are depleted; France, Belgium, and Russia will need goods 
to restore the districts ravaged by war, and a share of the contracts 
will come to England; shipowners will clamour for new ships to 
replace those which have been sunk; many manufacturers, seeing 
a time of booming trade before them, will order machinery and 
enlarge their buildings. No doubt, too, England, although she 
will for some time to come lose the export trade previously done 
with Germany, will secure a part of the trade with our Allies which 
was previously in German hands, and will probably be the gainer 
on the whole. 


PERIOD 3.—PROLONGED TRADE DEPRESSION. 


The extent and the duration of the trade activity of the second 
industrial period will depend, as in the period preceding it, upon 
the length of the war, the material damage done, and the extent to 
which the financial exhaustion of the different countries proceeds. 
It is conceivable that the activity may for a time be sufficiently 
marked to absorb the surplus labour, but when the depleted stocks 
of machinery and goods are made up, and the abnormal initial 
demand to replace capital and wealth destroyed by the war has been 
met (to whatever extent it can be met) industry will probably pass 


into a third stage, characterised by a depression lasting for a long. 


time. This depression, well nigh inevitable, will be due to the 
fact that the world is poorer. Humanity will have spent directly 
upon the war many thousands of millions of pounds—money 
wasted, from the industrial and economic standpoint, as completely 
as if it had been devoted to employing men to dig holes in 
the Sahara and fill them up again. But the indirect losses 
occasioned will have been far greater. When the gigantic 
struggle is over, wealth representing fabulous sums will have been 
lost through destruction of preperty, through loss of trade, through 
the withdrawal of millions of men from productive industry, and 
through the premature death or disablement of millions of men, 
many of whom possessed knowledge and skill of inestimable 
national value. 
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How To FacE THE PROBLEMS. 


If this is a correct forecast of our industrial future, how shall 
we face the problems it creates, and especially the unemployment 
during periods 1 and 3? It is incumbent on us for two reasons. 
to act promptly and effectively. First, quite apart from the 
responsibility for minimising unemployment, which always rests. 
on the State, we owe a debt of honour to the soldiers and sailors. 
who ungrudgingly left their homes and occupations at their 
country’s call and risked everything for her. The least she can. 
do is to provide them with an honourable means of subsistence on 
their return to civil life. Again, the position of the workers after 
the war, save during the comparatively brief period of abnormal 
activity of trade, will probably be weaker than it has been for 
many years. Capital will be scarce and very dear, and the 
spending power of the community, and consequently the demand: 
for goods and for the labour required to make them will be small. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that for some 
years the cost of living will remain at any rate as high as it was. 
just before the outbreak of war, since the factors which have led 
to its rise in the last decade are likely tooperate yet more powerfully 
during the next few years.* 

It must further be remembered that the economic position of 
male workers will be weaker than it was before the war, because 
so many women have entered the labour market, and performed 
work previously undertaken by men. Many of them will prefer 
to remain in their posts, and their competition is a new factor 
which men will have to reckon with in the future. Of course, in 
the long run, the wealth and power of the State will be increased 
as more employment, adapted to women, is thrown open to them, 
so long as the necessary steps are taken to avoid their under- 
payment, but the introduction of a large number of fresh workers. 
has at first something of the dislocating effect produced by the 
introduction of machinery. While its ultimate result is to increase 
the national wealth and therefore the demand for goods and labour, 
its immediate result is to render labour comparatively more 
abundant and to lessen its bargaining power. 

It would be a serious calamity were the standard of living among 
the working classes to be materially lowered, but this calamity may 
come upon us unawares unless measures are taken to avert it. 
And the most essential measure is to absorb the surplus labour, 
which always tends to keep down wages in periods of bad trade. 

I cannot pretend to do more than suggest in the briefest outline, 


* See, in this connection, The Cost of Living, by Walter E. Clark. A.C. McCling: 
& Co., Chicago. 1915. 
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methods of solving the problem of unemployment which will 
confront us in periods 1 and 3, and which is likely to be more 
acute in the first period, but longer drawn out in the third. To 
elaborate preventive or remedial measures will need much time 
and thought, and persons of experience and expert knowledge 
must be called to the task. . 

I suggest, therefore, that the first essential is for the Govern- 
ment at once to form an exceedingly strong committee, and 
instruct it to prepare a comprehensive scheme for dealing 
effectively with unemployment in periods 1 and 3. No doubt 
different Government Departments have for some time been 
‘pondering over this problem, but it is of supreme importance that 
‘it should be delegated to some central body. If we are to solve 
it, the help of every department will be required, and co-ordination 
of effort is absolutely necessary. The Committee should comprise 
responsible representatives of most of the Government Depart- 
ments, especially the Treasury, the Local Government Board, the 
Board of Trade, the Board of Agriculture, and the War Office and 
Admiralty. There should also be-~- representatives of the 
Development Commissioners and the Road Board, and an 
adequate number of men and women not connected with 
Government Departments, chosen on account of their practical 
acquaintance with political economy, sociology, and business. 

Among the many schemes which would suggest themselves to 
such a body are the following :-— 

(1) The provision of working class houses.—According to the 
Report of the Land Enquiry Committee, ‘‘ there is a shortage of 
‘“ dwellings in probably half the towns of England and Wales, 
‘“‘ and the towns in which it exists are of all sizes and types.’’* The 
Treasury and the Local Government Board are probably justified 
at the present time in discouraging expenditure on building, but 
such a policy would be disastrous if long continued. City 
authorities everywhere should be preparing plans for the erection 
of houses, and making arrangements for obtaining the necessary 
land—always a lengthy process—so that building may begin as 
soon as the need to find work for unemployed men arises. 

(2) Afforestation and reclamation of waste lands might very 
profitably employ great numbers of men, but hitherto they have 
‘been of little use during periods of acute trade depression, because 
we have waited till the crisis was upon us before preparing our 
plans, and then we have hastily adopted costly and unsatisfactory 
methods. If these occupations are to be made available in the 
near future the Committee which I have referred to should 


* The Land. The Report of the Land Inquiry Committee. (Urban.) Vol. a2, 
Pp. 205. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 1914. 
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promptly take the preparation of schemes in hand. The land 
should either be purchased or an option obtained upon it which 
could be exercised at short notice, and the exact method of dealing 
with it should be settled by experts. Questions such as the number 
of men to be employed, their housing, and the supervision of their. 
work, should all be answered in advance, and the full working 
details of each scheme should be filed and ready to hand at any 
moment. The preliminaries are only too sure to be lengthy at the 
best. The selection of suitable available land and the fixing of the 
price usually occupy a considerable time, while, especially in the 
case of reclamation, careful research is necessary, since financial 
success depends upon setting to work in exactly the right way. 
We really can no longer afford to ‘‘ muddle on ’’ in the blind faith 
that we shall ultimately ‘‘ muddle through.’’ If one-sixtieth of 
the total area (84 million acres) which the Royal Commission on 
Afforestation in the United Kingdom reported as suitable for the 
purpose were planted, it is estimated that over 25,000 men would 
be required during four winter months. 

In considering afforestation as a means of dealing with the 
unemployed problem, it should be borne in mind that it possesses. 


one important advantage, that when once the land has been 


acquired, the work of preparation and planting can be advanced. 
or retarded according to the condition of the labour market.* 

(3) Other work which might be undertaken is the making of new 
roads. No doubt the Road Board has schemes in hand which it is: 
ready to launch when the necessity arises. The Committee 
should, however, ascertain the exact nature of these schemes, and. 
the number of men which they would absorb, so that they could 
be co-ordinated with all. other methods of dealing with 
unemployment. 

(4) The Committee might also very suitably consider the 
clearance of slum areas as a means of providing employment. In 
many towns this work is sorely needed, and the Government was. 
just beginning to deal with it seriously when war broke out. If 


_ England is to overcome the difficulties of the next twenty years, 


she must not continue to allow the vitality and the staying power. 
of her inhabitants to be undermined by living in unhealthy areas, 
as between two and three millions of them are living to-day. We- 
need not here discuss methods for doing away with the menace of 
the slum. While there are many social evils as to whose right 
solution there is but little agreement, even among experts, here 
we have no such theoretical difficulties to face: the slum is the- 


*The subject of afforestation in relation to unemployment is discussed at some 
length in Land and Labour—Lessons trom Belgium. B.S. Rowntree. Macmillan, 
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common enemy of social reformers of every type. And with 
energetic treatment, and the investment of a moderate amount of 
capital, every slum in England could be abolished within the next 
decade, and effectual steps taken against their re-creation.* There 
is no insuperable obstacle, only the widespread indifference which 
_ affects not merely the general public, but those themselves who 
are living in unhealthy dwellings. Comparison of the death-rates 
in healthy and unhealthy areas shows that at the present time we 
are in the United Kingdom unnecessarily sacrificing over 250,000 
lives a year, through the continued toleration of conditions which 
ought to be swept away. How much we are losing through this 
cause in physical and mental efficiency it is impossible to estimate. 
The lowering of our physical standard which is almost bound to 
follow the premature death of so many of the nation’s strongest 
and most capable men makes it doubly imperative to safeguard the 
health and vigour of the rising generation in every possible way. 
And we cannot do so effectively without sweeping away the slum. 

(5) The Committee might encourage local bodies and other 
public authorities at once to begin preparing all necessary details, 
plans, and specifications, of work that needs doing, but which is 
being held back on account of the war. They could then put this 
work in hand directly unemployment set in, and thus mitigate the 
dislocation in Period No 1. 

Many other activities of great national importance might suitably 
be undertaken in a period of trade depression, such, for instance, 
as the training of unemployed men and women to be more efficient 
workers. That training was given most effectively at Toynbee 
Hall soon after the outbreak of war. But perhaps the foregoing 
illustrations will suffice to show how much scope might be found 
for the energies of such a Committee as I have described. 

It may possibly be urged that no such scheme for systematically 
preparing to deal with a period of unemployment is necessary. 
We have had times of trade depression before, and have managed 
without such a Committee as I propose, and we can manage in 
the future as we have done in the past. Government Departments, 
it may be said, have enough able men on their staffs to solve any 
problems likely to arise. The Local Government Board will deal 
with some of them, the Board of Trade with others, and so on. 

In answer to this possible criticism, I would point out that the 
problem of dealing effectively with periods of exceptional 
unemployment never has been solved in the past. Our failure to 
solve it has resulted not only in acute suffering but in untold 
deterioration of the national physique, for we must not forget that 


* For methods of dealing with the problem see, inter alia, Report of the Land 
Inquiry Committee. (Urban.) Part 1. 
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scarcely anything deteriorates men more quickly than involuntary 
unemployment.* 

If suitable provision is made, it should be possible, even at a 
time of serious industrial depression, for the State at any rate to 
prevent the volume of unemployment from rising above the normal 
level. We have suffered often enough, and severely enough, in 
the past, for our omission to deal comprehensively and wisely with 
this matter, but we may have pleaded that we did not know when a 
crisis was likely to come. We have no such excuse now. We 
can foresee the crisis, and we can gauge its magnitude. Of 
course, we can sit still with folded hands, content to promise 
our soldiers or the workers whom they will displace, not work, 
but doles from the Prince of Wales’s Fund. But if we reject that 
contemptible alternative, we must promptly take such steps as will 
enable us to offer them honourable and useful work. The 
' need for emergency measures will cease as the dislocation of 
| industry which must inevitably follow the conclusion of peace gives 
| place to the period of trade activity. But as we have seen, this 
period is likely to be comparatively brief. It may last a year or 
two, it is conceivable that it might last three or four years, though 
the former estimate seems more probable, but sooner or later 
| industry must enter a period of depression. 

At the risk of repetition, it is essential for us to understand the 
| cause of this depression. It is that the world is poorer, not only 
by the vast wealth that it has flung away in the international 
| struggle, but by the wealth it has failed to produce. The position 
resembles that dealt with in an article on trade depression, which 
|.appeared some years ago in the Bankers’ Magazine (New York), 
|.and which may suitably be quoted here. ‘‘ What is the foundation 
| “* of ill??? asked the writer. ‘‘ There have not been bad harvests or 
| “innovations in legislation. The cause is simpler and deeper— 
| ““overspending, overoconsuming, destroying more wealth than 
| *‘is reproduced, and its necessary consequence, poverty; like a 
| *‘ farmer who destroys not only his surplus produce, but his seed- 
| **corn and his supplies for the next year, even if expended upon 
|*‘ drainage or some improvement ultimately useful. For an 
‘‘individual this is plain enough, but with a people the 
‘‘complications are so many and so great, and the simple facts 
“are obscured by such a multitude of intricacies, that we do not 
|*‘ grasp the vital facts. But a nation is only an aggregation of 
‘*individuals.’’+ In a sense the world to-day is a bankrupt world, 


* Evidence of the rapid deterioration caused by involuntary unemployment will 
lbe found in Unemployment: a Social Study. Rowntree and Lasker. Macmillan. 
| x911. 

+ Quoted in Financial Crisis, by Theodore E. Burton, p. 314. London: 
‘Effingham Wilson. 1902. 
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and only as it struggles back towards solvency can trade 
depression be relieved. Therefore, the task before us will be to. 
create, in the least possible time, the largest amount of fresh capital 
and wealth. wt 

The period of depression will not come upon us with dramatic. 
suddenness, but gradually, and there will be a strong inclination: 
to accept it as inevitable. All the nations will be weighed down by 
the heavy burdens imposed by the war, and there will be a reaction. 
from the enthusiasm and energy of actual warfare. But we must. 
steadfastly resist the spirit of fatalism. Courage and not hesitation. 
should be the keynote of our national policy. If we survey the. 
industry of the country, we shall see that almost everywhere there 
is room for great improvement. For instance, it is universally . 
admitted that our agricultural land might produce a great deat 
more than it does. Therefore we must set to work to raise more: 
wealth from the soil. But how? First, more labour is needed.. 
For many years the land has been “ starved for labour.’’ Why is 
this? Simply because the wages offered are inadequate, and the- 
conditions of service, notably as regards housing conditions, are 
not such as to attract sufficient numbers of capable men. Again, 
many farmers suffer from insecurity of tenure, and would regard 
it as foolhardy to put their very best efforts into the land. These: 
obstacles to the creation of wealth must be removed. Houses must 
be provided, wages raised, the farmers must be given security of 
tenure, and the present scheme of agricultural education, intended’ 
to scatter broadcast the latest knowledge as to methods of 
increasing the yield of the soil, must be boldly and vigorously 
developed. 

Similarly, we might be very much more efficient in the conduct- 
of all industry. It is a sober statement, and not journalistic 
rhetoric, that wealth equivalent to tens of millions of pounds is 
lost to this country every year by the continued use of obsolete: 
machines and methods. Let us, while carefully avoiding nerve-- 
destroying and quite unnecessary ‘“‘ drive,’’ try and introduce into 
the industrial world something of the push and go which 
characterise much of the industry of America, and something also- 
of the plodding methodical efficiency of Germany. Let us devote: 
more time and effort to giving technical instruction to our workers. 
Let us, for instance, give our lads such training as is given to lads’ 
in Munich. Before the war, 98 per cent. of the boys in that city, 
at fourteen, compulsorily began to attend schools which taught 
them definite trades for eight hours weekly during four years. 
About 150 teachers were employed full time in these schools, and: 
about 300 others were employed part time. Munich has fifty-six~ 
schools teaching mechanics, gunsmiths, tool-makers, coachmen,- 
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bakers, drivers, waiters, cooks, butchers, stokers, chimney sweeps, 
gardeners, printers, shoemakers, and barbers, and every school 
workshop is lavishly equipped. The budding coachman studies 
the anatomy and skeleton of the horse, samples of corn, models of 
harness and carriages ; the butcher becomes acquainted, historically 
and geographically, with the different ways of cutting up carcases; 
the barber learns wig-making and first-aid surgery; the printer 
dives deep into the history and development of his art, and learns 
foreign languages in the last two years of his school life; even the 
chimney-sweep studies sectional models of houses, flues, cowls, 
fans, and the theory and practice of warming and ventilation. I am, 
of course, not forgetful of the danger of too early specialisation, or 
of so “‘ regimenting ’’ industry as almost to destroy the power of 
initiation. Possibly these dangers are insufficiently guarded against 
in Germany, but the fact remains that all those taking up a trade 
should know how to go about their work in the best way. 
If only it were possible to ascertain what is lost each year merely 
in the field of industry because our educational methods fail to 
bring out the full latent power of the rising generation, how 
staggering a figure would be presented! We succeed in doing it 
to a very limited degree, and from a narrow class. Germany 
succeeds in drawing upon a much wider class, and is reaping the 
reward of her efficient industrial organisation during the war. We 
want to gain a similar advantage not for times of war alone, but 
for times of peace. 

And, lastly, let us review our whole system of elementary 
education, and ask whether it is such as will qualify the boys and 
girls to succeed in life—“‘ in life itself, not in the trappings of it.” 
‘‘ With the unexampled destruction of life and property entailed 
‘“ by the war, there will come an unexampled call to make the most 
‘‘of the brains and hands of the coming generation, whose task 
‘it will be to replace the loss.’’* |For generations educational 
experts have been at our beck and call, but as a nation we have 
never told them what we wanted of them. What do we want? 
Something more, surely, than myriads of boys and girls who have 
mechanically absorbed a certain quantity of book learning. We 
want children who are trained to reason, to use their hands and 
their brains, children with high ideals; and yet it is still possible 
for a careful student of modern educational methods to write— 
** As an evil legacy of a system which endured more than thirty 
‘‘ years, a system of payment by results, there still lingers in our 
‘schools the antique method of the information-pump. And 
‘‘where this survival persists, there must adaptability be at a 


* Professor Muirhead’s Preface to Citizens to Be, by M. L. V. Hughes, p. xv. 
London: Constable & Co. Ltd. rors. 
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‘‘ discount. Therefore, in spite of progress, it remains true that 
‘the prevailing excellence of the average school is mechanical, 
“and not human, excellence. Speed and dexterity in an acquired 
‘‘process, a good mechanical memory, a great faculty for 
‘conformity, for living, moving, and thinking in herds, a ready 
‘‘ regard for external motives of reward and penalty, and a halting 
‘regard, if any, for inner motives of interest and appreciation— 
‘‘ these are the marks of our schools, and they are the marks of a 
‘* mechanical excellence, to which Humanism can assign but a low 
‘value, simply because they belong to the infra-human levels of 
Selites: * 

Our schools could satisfy us in a far fuller measure than they 
are doing now, but such an education would cost more than we are 
at present spending, though the cost would be repaid at a rate of 
interest beyond the dreams of the usurer. It would mean smaller 
classes, in which the teacher could come into closer touch with the 
children, a wisely devised scheme of following up the children’s 
education after leaving the elementary school, and higher salaries 
to the staff, to attract more men and women with the necessary 
qualifications. And this brings me to the question of finance. 

In connection with all that I have said, the objection will instantly 
be raised, ‘‘ we cannot afford this.’” My answer is that we can 
afford nothing less. We cannot afford to let our soldiers and 
sailors come back and beg for work. We cannot afford to let the 
civilians who will be replaced by ex-soldiers whose posts are kept 
open, suffer that rapid deterioration, physical, moral, and mental, 
which follows upon unemployment. Since the beginning of the 
war many a man has been in regular work who scarcely knew 
before what regular work meant. His character and physique 
have improved. He is a better man—a national asset instead of 
a national liability. We cannot afford to neglect the measures 
necessary for the rapid creation of capital and wealth, when it is 
only by creating them rapidly that the period of industrial 
depression consequent upon the war can be surmounted. No 
doubt the money necessary will be difficult to find, but I refuse to 
believe that it cannot be found. 

But where is it to come from? I have called the world 
““bankrupt,’’ and in a sense that is true. But the veriest bankrupt 
can begin again, and so employ his energies and control his 
expenditure, as to build up a solid and prosperous business— 
sometimes with only the initial capital of his own brain and hands. 
And a community passing through a severe financial crisis has 
the unique privilege of being able to a certain extent to commandeer 


* Citizens to Be, by M. L. V. Hughes, p. 69. London: Constable & Co. 
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fresh capital from those among its members whose wealth, the 
wealth it has helped to create, has not decreased, but rather 
augmented in the time of national disaster. In other words, we 
can tax profits. But I do not wish at present to discuss the subject 
of taxation. We must consider not only how we can obtain ample 
working capital, but how we may so use our energies and adjust 
our expenditure as to become in the shortest space of time a happy 
and prosperous people. 

To-day it is not enough to speak in general terms of creating 
wealth. Ata time so crucial we should not be content unless we 
are creating wealth that is in itself creative, andi setting free its 
vitalising powers to the utmost possible extent by a wise system 
of distribution. There is wealth which is destructive; there is 
wealth which is simply inert; but there is also creative, dynamic, 
or seminal wealth. 

A few illustrations will perhaps make my meaning clearer :— 


(a) Destructive Wealth.—From the economic standpoint shells 
are destructive wealth. People say their manufacture ‘‘ creates 
labour.’’ Neither the people who make them, nor others, are 
nourished or clothed by them. They absorb labour that is otherwise 
created, but they absorb without renewing; and their end is to 
destroy labour. A proportion of the alcohol in the country is 
destructive wealth. 

(b) Inert, or Paralytic Wealth.—Diamond necklaces, first 
editions, expensive delicacies of inappreciable nutritive value. 
These absorb but do not renew labour. Roughly speaking, they 
are permissible only when the world’s store of creative wealth is 
sufficient. 

(c) Wealth which, directly or indirectly, is Creative. Wheat, 
schools (indirectly creative), cattle, clothing. All these, when given 
scope, make fresh wealth and fresh labour possible. But the ample 
production of them is contingent on judicious distribution. 


If humanity has learned the meaning of the war it will, at its 
close, shorten the ‘‘ long period of depression ’’ which threatens it 


‘by straightway devoting itself, so far as is possible, to the 


production of creative wealth. We cannot afford to squander the 
decreased sum of human energy, by producing great stores of all 
kinds of commodities, useful, useless, or pernicious, in just the 
same old haphazard way. But for any vital change in the 
character of production, we need a fresh distribution of energy, 
and therefore, of command over energy, or purchasing power. 
And even though we realise that changes too sudden and too 
Sweeping might for a time accentuate instead of solving the 
problem of unemployment, we should never fail to keep the true 
ideal of national wealth before us. 

Here I must touch briefly on certain modes of expenditure which, 
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whether or no they are justified in a wealthy and prosperous 
nation, should, to a very great extent, be relinquished by a nation 
which has just emerged, exhausted and impoverished, from a life- 
and-death struggle. We are spending, roughly, 4150,000,000 a 
year on intoxicants. I am not speaking as a teetotaler when I ask 
whether, if a hundred of those millions were spent on productive 
employment, England would not bea healthier, stronger, and saner 
people. Let meanswer that question by two quotations. One is from 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Licensing, signed, among 
others, by eight brewers: ‘‘ It is undeniable,’’ they wrote, “ that 
‘‘a gigantic evil remains to be remedied, and hardly any sacrifice 
‘‘ would be too great which would result in a marked diminution of 
‘this national degradation; ’’ the second from W. E. Gladstone: 
‘‘The liquor traffic is a greater curse than war, pestilence, and 
‘“famine combined.”’ 

Again, though it may be said that the national habit of gambling 
only transfers money from one pocket to another, I hold that it 
does more. It transfers human skill, time, thought, labour, from 
honest productive employment to employment which ministers 
neither to health of body nor to health of soul, but which degrades 
both. How serious and widespread the evil of gambling is may 
be gathered from the following quotation of J. M. Hogge’s 
“ Betting and Gambling.’’ He writes: ‘‘ We have at least 20,000 
“bookmakers turning over upwards of £50,000,000 annually, and 
““making, according to Sir Robert Giffen, probably £5,000,000 
‘“profit in a nefarious calling which resorts to all the wiles and 
“cunning the wit of man is capable of.’’* ‘‘ When bookmakers 
“can pay fines of £75,316 in three years, in the Metropolitan 
“* Police area, besides costs, it is apparent that the present fines 
“are inadequate. . . . ’?+ Iam not now condemning either 
intemperance or gambling on ethical grounds. I am judging 
them as unproductive. 

And there are many other luxuries which, if we once become 
imbued with the spirit of national and communal self-respect, we 
shall not wait for Government to tax. We shall ourselves both 
work and spend as individuals conscious of belonging to a nation 
with a long and hard struggle before it, but determined to win 
through—even if it leaves behind it some pleasures and 
indulgences—mentally, physically, morally, and spiritually the 
stronger for the experience. It is essential that we should be knit 
together more closely than ever before. Even class differences 
and suspicions must be flung aside as unproductive. We must 


* Betting and Gambling, by J. M. Hogge, p. 30. Edinburgh: R. W. Hunter. 
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all do our utmost; we must all work our hardest; the ca’-canny 
practice—which has not been confined to trade unions and the 
working classes—must be superseded by a growing desire to get 
all the things done that are best worth doing, to get them well 
done, and to get them done speedily, in the interest of our common 
life and lives that are yet to be. 

One final word upon the question of huge armaments. The 
nations simply cannot afford to go on fearing and mistrusting one 
another as they have hitherto done. This war, terrible as it is, 
has only laid bare the wound which was draining the life of 
Europe, and it may be that some historian of a brighter day may 
see that to lay bare the wound was the first step towards healing it. 

It is impossible to survey the industrial and economic problems 
which the future presents, without realising that their solution will 
be well-nigh impossible if we have not only to pay for this war, 
but to meet increased annual estimates for military and naval 
expenditure. In proportion as they are high will our outlook 
become hopeless. But there is another alternative. It is possible, 
when peace is finally made, so to arrange international differences 
as to facilitate a progressive reduction in armaments, and to make 
“‘the idea of public right’’ the leading motive of European 
politics. To quote the words of Mr. Asquith, our aim may be 
“the substitution for force, for the clash of competing ambition, 
‘‘for grouping and alliances and a precarious equipoise, the sub- 
‘* stitution for all these things of a real European partnership, 
**based on the recognition of equal right, and established and 
‘‘enforced by a common will.’’ Only if Europe keeps that aim 
steadily before her can she face the coming years with serenity 
and confidence. 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


INDIA’S SERVICES IN THE WAR. 


I PROPOSE to review briefly India’s services in the first year of 

this great war. It is premature yet to sum up the services and 
achievements of the Indian troops in the seven theatres of war in 
which they have been employed in the cause of the Empire and its 
Allies. Full material for such a survey has not yet been published, 
and cannot be expected to be published for some time yet. But it is 
desirable to review a few salient facts in order to show where India 
stands in the defence and maintenance of the fabric of the Empire. 

The services of the Indian troops do not exhaust India’s contri- 
bution to the Imperial struggle. India is a poor country, but she 
has contributed materially to the finance of the war. India has 
been associated in the Press of this country for many years past 
with seditious and anarchical movements; but she has declared and 
proved her loyalty without stint by taking a generous share in the 
moral and material preparations to meet the enemies of the Empire. 
She has said in the words of Rabindranath Tagore: ‘‘ My hands 
“‘ shall be utterly emptied to take up thy trumpet.’’ She has seen 
withdrawals from her Savings Banks to the extent of seven millions 
sterling. From August to December, 1914, she saw her imports 
dwindle by 32 per cent. and her exports by 42 per cent. Her 
public revenue has shown a remarkable, but inevitable, fall in two 
of its most paying items—viz., Railways and Customs. Her food 
prices at home have risen a good deal above famine level. And 
yet she has been prepared to supplement the foodstuffs of this 
country with about two million tons of her surplus wheat. She 
has supplied, and is prepared to supply in more abundant measure, 
if her people are given adequate chances, war material, munitions, 
and equipments. Her internal War Loan at 4 per cent. has been 
over-subscribed by 50 per cent., and she has assisted appreciably 
in the subscriptions to the English War Loans. The passionate 
loyalty of her Princes and Soldiers has been matched by the 
reasoned devotion of her Intellectuals of all shades of opinion, and 
the enthusiasm shows no signs of slackening after a weary year’s 
waiting and watching. 

Immediately before the war clouds burst in August, 1914, the 
Indian public atmosphere was vexed with many questions of 
awkward significance. The release of the extremist leader, Mr. 
8. G. Tilak, from prison had revived speculation as to the future 
relations of his party with the constitutional advocates of reform. 
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While Mr. Gandhi was just congratulating the South African 
Indians on the settlement of the Indian question in South Africa, 
the action of the Komagata Maru men in Canada had raised fresh 
difficulties between Indians and Colonials in another part of the 
world. The still-born Council of India Bill had been hotly 
debated in Parliament, and an Indian deputation was ‘‘ making 
“interest”? for India in this country. The long sedition trial 
in Delhi was exercising men’s minds, while the Press Act had 
to be applied actively in more than one province. More important 
than all to the vast mass of the millions of India was the hesitancy 
in the early stages of the monsoon, following upon famine or semi- 
famine conditions in various local areas in India. 

It must be confessed that a theoretical consideration of so 
pessimistic a picture (in which the colours are by no means laid on 
thick) was not calculated to make the enemy distrust his judgment 
when he counted on an outburst of sedition in India at the declaration 
of war with Great Britain. An equally sombre picture could be 
drawn of the political strife in the United Kingdom with reference 
to Ireland. But in the one case as in the other, as soon as the Flag 
was in danger, all party strife was lulled. People of all classes 
united manfully in concerting and carrying out measures for the 
security of the Empire and of each part of it, with a singleness of 
purpose which, in the case of India, appears to have caused some 
measure of agreeable surprise. . 

The personal popularity of Lord Hardinge in India, heightened 
by the dastardly attempt on his life at the State entry into Delhi, 
and by his courageous (if much criticised) stand for India on the 
South African question, and still further intensified by his tragic 
bereavement in the loss of Lady Hardinge, whose personality as 
the inspiring spirit of that memorable Children’s Day two years 
ago struck a romantic note in India’s song of devotion to her, 
was an asset of incalculable value to India and to England in the 
momentous year which opened with the entry of this Empire into 
the great war. There is an unmistakable personal touch in the 
splendid message of loyalty and eager desire to help which he 
was able to transmit to England in his historic telegram of 
September 8th, 1914, such as :— 

‘* The veteran Sir Pertab would not be denied his right to serve 
the King-Emperor, in spite of his seventy years, and his nephew, 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur, who is but sixteen years old, goes with 
him.”’ 

Or, again :— 
‘* Twenty-seven of the larger States in India maintain Imperial 


Service troops, and the services of every corps were immediately 
placed at the disposal of the Government of India on the outbreak 
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of war. The Viceroy has accepted from twelve States contingents 
of cavalry, infantry, sappers, and transports, besides a camel 
corps from Bikanir, and most of them have already embarked.”’ 

When the whole Empire rallied round the Flag, India was not 
behind any other portion of the King-Emperor’s Dominions. 
Indeed, His Majesty, in his Message to the Princes and People of 
India, dated September 8th, 1914, characterised India’s attitude as 
‘their one-voiced demand to be foremost in the conflict.’ 
‘Nothing has moved me more,’’ His Majesty said, ‘‘ than the 
‘‘ passionate devotion to my Throne expressed both by my Indian 
‘subjects and by the Feudatory Princes and the Ruling Chiefs of 
‘‘ India, and their prodigal offers of their lives and their resources 
‘in the cause of the Realm.’’ Practically every Prince and Chief 
in India offered his personal services and the resources of his State. 
Hundreds of similar messages poured in from individuals and 
associations in all parts of India and from Indian communities and 
students in all parts of the world. 

The desire of the Indian Army (including the British troops then 
in India) to participate in the conflict as comrades of the armies of 
the rest of the Empire and its Allies was so great, that two divisions 
were embarked for the principal theatre of operations in Europe 
within a few weeks of the outbreak of the war. The offer and 
acceptance of Imperial Service Troops from the Feudatory States 
has already been referred to. It has been estimated that altogether 
over 200,000 Indian troops had been dispatched by the beginning 
of this year to various theatres of operations, or, as Mr. Asquith 
put it in his Guildhall speech on May ioth, 1915, a force 
equivalent to twenty-eight regiments of cavalry and 124 regiments 
of infantry, with artillery. The numbers must have been 
augmented since. The recruiting boom in India has been so 
remarkable that further expansion would be easy. A Government 
communiqué issued in Delhi on February 25th, 1915, gave the 
figure for enlistment from September ist to February rst as 38,046. 
As the average annual enlistment is only 14,892, the increase in 
proportion is a good deal over five to one. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the amount contributed 
by India in money and resources. Her Finance Member of 
Council, Sir William Meyer, in his Budget speech on March 2nd, 
1915, estimated the contribution of India’s Exchequer to the cost 
of the war in respect of pay and charges for troops in the field at 
about £2,000,000 in the year which ended on March 31st, 1915, 
and about £47,500,000 for the year beginning on April rst, IQI5. 
This does not, of course, represent the total direct expenditure of 
the State. Then the various Feudatory States have given large 
sums ; some of them annual contributions for the period of the war. 
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Quite early came the offer of fifty lakhs of rupees from the Maharaja 
of Mysore; of over three lakhs from Nepal, for machine-guns and 
field equipment; of various large sums from the Maharaja of 
Gwalior for specific purposes; of sixty lakhs of rupees from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, coupled with the offer to defray the entire 
expense, while on foreign service overseas, of his own regiment of 
Imperial Service Lancers, and of the zoth Deccan Horse, of which 
he is honorary colonel. Add to these the liberal contributions 
made by the Princes and people of India to the various charitable 
funds raised in connection with the war. Among them may be 
mentioned the Prince of Wales’s Fund, the Queen’s Fund, 
the St. John Ambulance Fund, the Belgian Fund, the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund, and various other funds in this country in 
aid of soldiers, sailors, nurses, and hospitals, both for our own 
forces and those of the Allies. Then there is the central Imperial 
Fund in India, and the various Provincial Funds for purposes 
similar to those of the Prince of Wales’s Fund in this country. 
And there are innumerable minor funds which have benefited from 
Indian contributions. 

Gifts in kind were forthcoming in equal abundance. The 
Maharaja Holkar offered, free of charge, all the horses belonging 
to his State forces which the Government might find it convenient 
to accept. Similar offers were made by the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the Jam Sahib of Jamnagar, and other Bombay Chiefs; and horses 
have been offered by Baroda, Bhopal, Dhar, Jodhpur, Mysore, 
Patiala, and Rewa. The Maharaja of Gwalior offered large sums 
for remounts. The Zamindars of Madras offered five hundred 
horses; Gwalior, Bharatpur, and many other Princes have given 
numerous motor-cars and ambulance-cars. Indeed, the list is so 
long that it is difficult to select from it. The earlier offers are 
mentioned in a special White-book: ‘‘ Papers relating to the 
“‘support offered by the Princes and Peoples of India to His 
** Majesty in connection with the War (Cd. 7,624, October, 1914).”’ 
And these have been supplemented by numerous offers since. 
On behalf of the City of Bombay, Sir Sassoon David, Bart., and 
Sir Shapurji Broacha, have offered to furnish two fully equipped 
military aeroplanes to form part of the overseas aircraft flotilla. 
Several States, like Junagrh and Rewa, have given aeroplanes. 
Generous assistance has also been received for munitions and 
X-ray apparatus. Field-glasses and other equipments and religious 
books for Indian soldiers have also been freely supplied, as well 
as other gifts in kind. 

A similar story can be told about hospitals and their equipments. 
Various Durbars combined to provide a hospital ship to be called 
the Loyalty for the use of the Expeditionary Forces. A hospital 
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ship, Madras, with 300 beds, was to be supplied by the Madras War 
Fund. The Maharaja Gwalior’s offer of a convalescent home, with 
complete staff and equipment for six Indian officers and fifty sepoys 
in East Africa, was announced with his numerous other Christmas 
gifts in December. The Jam Sahib’s hospital at Staines is too 
well known and too recent to need more than passing’ mention. 
Indian students in this country have given freely of their time and 
energies in connection with the Volunteer Field Ambulance Corps, 
whose inception is due to Mr. Gandhi, a man who has suffered 
and served in the cause of both India and the Empire. The Volun- 
teer Field Ambulance Corps, organised in Bengal by the 
professional classes, under the lead of Mr. Basu and Mr. 
Sarbadhikari, found it difficult to select candidates in the general 
rush of applicants. Their fund reached a total of a lakh and a-half, 
and their services were requisitioned for Mesopotamia. In spite 
of the loss of their hospital ship, the Bengalee, off the Madras coast 
in May, the promoters are continuing their good work with zeal, 
and hope to serve their country and Empire in the only way at 
present open to them. Calcutta’s standard unit convoy of fifty 
motor ambulances, with repairing cars and a contingent of motor 
cycles, is a worthy gift to set side by side with Bombay’s gift 
already mentioned. The number of hospitals and convalescent 
homes officially or semi-officially equipped for Indian soldiers is 
large—in India, Egypt, France, and this country. A word of 
cordial acknowledgment is necessary for all that has been done for 
wounded and convalescent Indian soldiers in this country, and the 
admirable manner in which local conditions have been adapted for 
their needs and habits is an eloquent tribute to the resource and 
skill with which their experienced administrators have met the novel 
situation. 

The dispersal, in April, of the Shabkadr tribal gathering by the 
Peshawar Movable Column, and the raids and skirmishes that 
have occurred on the Afghan Border right down to September this 
year, are a reminder that Indian troops have had to exercise 
more than their usual vigilance on the North-West Frontier 
of India. Not counting these little frontier incidents as 
part of the war, Indian troops have played their part in seven 
widely separated theatres of operations—viz.: (1) France and 
Flanders, (2) Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf, (3) the 
Dardanelles, (4) Egypt, (5) East Africa and Mombassa, and 
possibly other parts of Africa, (6) the Aden Hinterland and 
the mouth of the Red Sea, and (7) Tsing-tau. 

Indian troops participated in the short and brilliant campaign 
which ended with the fall of Tsing-tau on November 7th, 1914, of 
which the chief credit is due to our gallant Ally Japan. The surprise 
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in the Aden Hinterland in July, 1915, was a minor affair, as well 
as the combined sea and land attack on a Turkish fort near the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb in November, 1914, but we shall expect 
to hear more from that region later on. The story of the campaign 
in East Africa is somewhat obscure. Fights have been conducted 
by Indian troops with great gallantry against heavy odds, and 
among the Indian casualties reported in this war, the first were 
from that region. The 29th Punjabis, of Chitral fame, have won 
fresh laurels by their gallant conduct in most trying conditions. 
There were supposed to be, before the war, over 10,000 Indians, 
mostly traders, in German territory in that part of the world, and 
scattered commercial colonies of Indians under the British flag. 
The war, therefore, in that part of Africa is directly concerned, as 
regards Indians, with the defence of their own homes, and more 
news about it would be specially welcome in India. 

In Egypt, which has been mainly used as a centre for training 
and preparation for the Australian and New Zealand troops, the 
Bikanir Camel Corps did excellent service at the end of last year 
and in the first two months of this year. It brought the Australasian 
troops into touch with the Indian troops, and laid the foundation 
of that spirit of camaraderie which has been so pleasing a feature 
in the grim fighting in the Dardanelles. 

The Dardanelles are the special field of glory for the Australians 
and New Zealanders (as Ypres and Neuve Chapelle were for the 
Canadians and Indians), but the Indians are ranged as their 
comrades under the Flag of the Empire. The deeds of the 14th 
(King George’s Own) Sikhs at Saghir Déré, on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, on June 4th are writ large on their casualty lists. 

In the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia Indian troops have already 
occupied considerable stretches of hostile territory. Great Britain 
declared war on Turkey on November sth, and hostilities were begun 
immediately, with the meagre Indian forces already in that 
region. On November 17th combined sea and land opera- 
tions were pushed home with fresh troops from India. The 
important seaport of Basra was occupied on November 21st, and 
by December oth the surrender of Kurna established complete 
British control from the junction of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
to the sea. This is the richest part of a very fertile delta, and the 
Turks have made repeated attempts to recover it, but without 
success. Nasiriyeh was captured on July 24th, 1915, after a 
twenty days’ struggle in a shade temperature of 113 degrees, 
against entrenched positions in a marshy country intersected with 
canals. 

The Indian troops have played the leading part in this theatre 
of the war. Fighting in parts remote from the public eye, they are 
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upholding the banner of the Empire fully as much as the troops in 
the principal theatre of the war, as has been repeatedly urged by 
Lord Curzon, and they deserve commemoration even in this brief 
review. Their success enabled the Viceroy to visit ‘‘ the Gulf’ and 
Basra towards the end of January and the beginning of February, 
and to study on the spot the economic, commercial, and political 
situation as affected by this war, in a region whose relations with the 
British in India date from the earliest beginnings of British 
influence in the East. 

When we come to the primary theatre of operations in France 
and Flanders, we come to a moving story of adventure, daring, 
resource, steadiness, coolness, and pertinacity in the rank and file 
and among the leaders, which has been told in parcels many times, 
but which in a detailed connected narrative, when the time comes 
for such a narrative, will form a new golden chapter in Indo-British 
history. The picture has its lights and shades, like any human 
picture worth looking at. But no citizen of the British Empire, 
studying that narrative, will have any excuse for looking upon the 
Indian in any other light than that which is justified by history 
and the great traditions to which the people of India are heirs. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany on August 4th, 1914, 
and on September 26th, or little more than seven weeks after the 
declaration, the first batch of the Indian Expeditionary Force had 
landed in France. The journey from the military centres in 
Upper India to the coast and thence to France in troopships would 
ordinarily take from three to four weeks. The promptness of the 
response was remarkable, considering the time it must have taken 
to arrive at a decision about the participation of the Indian troops 
in the conflict in Europe, the move from the interior to the sea-coast 
in India, the fitting-out of the transports, the embarkation, the 
rough weather accompanying the retreat of the monsoons, the long 
voyage, with German cruisers still at large, and the smooth 
debarkation without a single casualty among the troops. The feat 
was only rendered possible by the effective command of the seas 
by Great Britain. The rapid movements of the Emden in the Bay 
of Bengal in September may possibly have been connected with a 
mission of destruction (happily baulked) of much more sinister 
import than the sinking of cargo ships and the shelling of the town 
of Madras. 

The Indian Army is an army of long service men, and is always 
ready for mobilisation at very short notice. This state of constant 
preparedness is an asset of the utmost value to the defence of the 
Empire, for in modern warfare time is of the essence of the struggle. 
It is a trite saying that India saved Natal in the Boer War; her 
effective assistance was possible on account of het constant 
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preparedness, although Indian troops were not actually permitted 
to fight in South Africa. The next Colonial troops to arrive in 
Europe were the Canadians, who landed in England on October 
16th. Their magnificent achievements are a source of pride to 
the whole Empire, but they were a new Army and had to undergo 
a course of preliminary training in England before they were ready 
to take their place in the battle line. 

The Indian Expeditionary Force landed complete in every detail 
—ammunition columns, mule corps, supply and transport, batteries 
and sappers. After a very short rest they went straight into the 
firing line. The first month of the war had been characterised 
by the tremendous impetuosity of the German onrush through 
Belgium and Northern France. By September 7th the Germans 
had reached the extreme limit of their advance in France, the 
tide had decidedly turned, and the wave of invasion had been rolled 
back from the Marne. By the middle of September they had 
taken up entrenched positions on the Aisne, in which, with few 
changes, they have practically remained on the defensive ever 
since. The arrival of the Indian troops synchronised with the 
German onslaught towards Antwerp and the Belgian coast. The 
Allies gradually lengthened out their line in Northern France. 
Thereafter the German fury in the West appears chiefly to have 
been directed towards the Calais objective. In October and 
November there was heavy fighting in the coastal region on the 
frontiers of France and Belgium, as the result of which the hope 
of the German attempt on Calais was finally wrecked. It was in 
this critical phase of the fighting that the Indians had their baptism 
of fire in Europe, and it is in this region that their principal 
act’~ities have since had scope. Their arrival in the Concentration 
Area in the middle of October relieved the German pressure south 
of the Lys and gave much needed rest to their British comrades, 
who had sustained a gallant fight for weeks against a numerically 
superior enemy. Ypres, Hollebeke, Festubert, La Bassée and 
Neuve Chapelle are now classical names in Indian history, and stir 
the same pride in Indian minds as Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet stirred in the minds of Englishmen in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The camaraderie of the Indian soldiers with their British confréres 
has been mentioned in the letters of soldiers from the front, both 
British and Indian. Battalions of British troops from India are 
brigaded with Indian troops in the Indian Corps, as well as English 
Territorials. I have met British soldiers, on short leave from the 
front, returning with quite a collection of watches, electric torches, 
and trinkets for their ‘‘ Indian comrades’’ in the battle line. More 
than one British unit can recall instances of Indian soldiers unable 
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to rejoin their own units after confused night-fighting, enjoying 
the hospitality of their comrades and living and fighting with them 
for a week or more. | 

The work of the Indian Expeditionary Force divides itself into 
three periods. First came their heavy exertions when they were 
new to their suroundings, in October and November, in co-operat- 
ing to foil finally the German menace to Calais. They bore their 
part splendidly, winning two Victoria Crosses. The first Victoria 
Cross won by an Indian soldier went to Sepoy Khudadad Khan, 
of the 129th (Duke of Connaught’s Own) Baluchis, a Punjabi 
Musalman from Jhelam District, who was the sole survivor of a 
machine section and continued to work his gun till the last 
possible moment in spite of his severe wounds (Hollebeke, October 
3Ist, 1914). The second Victoria Cross went to Naik Darwan 
Singh Negi, of the 39th Garhwal Rifles, who, wounded in head and 
arm, continued to face bomb and rifle fire at close range, and did 
not report himself wounded till after the trenches had been won 
(Festubert, night of November 23rd-24th, 1914). In the fight of 
November 2nd the 2nd Gurkhas had to meet a furious enemy 
bombardment with enormous shells filled with high explosives. 
When all their British officers were killed or wounded, the Gurkha 
officers continued to lead their men with cool courage and deter- 
mination. Their scouting was particularly good, and the Indian 
Sappers and Miners skilfully met the enemy’s strokes with effective 
counterstrokes, filling in saps and destroying traverses. Field- 
Marshal Sir John French thus describes the work of the Indian 
troops in his Despatch dated November 20th, 1914 :— 


‘* Since their arrival in this country and their occupation of the 
line allotted to them, I have been much impressed by the initiative 
and resource displayed by the Indian troops. Some of the ruses 
they have employed to deceive the enemy have been attended with 
the best results, and have doubtless kept superior forces in front 
of them at bay. 

‘“The Corps of Indian Sappers and Miners have long enjoyed a 
high reputation for skili and resource. Without going into detail, 
I can confidently assert that throughout their work in this cam- 
paign they have fully justified that reputation. 

‘“The General Officer-Commanding the Indian Army Corps 
describes the conduct and bearing of these troops in strange and 
new surroundings to have been highly satisfactory, and I am 
enabled, from my own observation, to fully corroborate his state- 
ment.’”’ 


The second phase included the extremely trying period of the 
latter half of December, including the loss of Givenchy on 
December 2oth, its recapture the same day, and the retirement from 
Givenchy on December 21st. The weather had been getting more 
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and more unfavourable for the Indian troops, but they stood the 
strain with uncomplaining patience andexemplary constancy. They 
were inspected on December 1st by the King-Emperor and the 
Prince of Wales, who saw a heavy battery in action. After two and 
a-half months’ hard fighting they needed some rest, which really 
only meant exercise and preparation out of the trenches, for fresh 
efforts in relief of other troops when their turn came. Sir John 
French in his despatch dated February 2nd, 1915, remarks :— 


‘‘ The Indian troops have fought with the utmost steadfastness 
and gallantry whenever they have been called upon.”’ 


In the same despatch he writes about the Indian Cavalry Corps :— 


‘* T saw the whole of the Indian Cavalry Corps, under Lieutenant- 
General Rimington, on a mounted parade soon after their arrival. 
They are a magnificent body of cavalry, and will, I feel sure, 
give the best possible account of themselves when called upon. 
In the meantime, at their own particular request, they have taken 
their turn in the trenches and performed most useful and valuable 
service.’’ 


The third phase opens with returning spring, and the resumption 
of activity in a heavy British bombardment with eighteen- 
pounders. Early in March was fought the engagement of ‘‘ Glorious 
** Neuve Chapelle,’? whose casualties filled the Indian hospitals in 
this country, but whose echoes still resound wherever the deeds of 
Indian soldiers are recounted. Neuve Chapelle had already been 
the site of desperate conflicts between Indians and Germans in 
October. On March roth, 1915, Neuve Chapelle was completely 
captured, and the third Indian Victoria Cross was won by Rifleman 
Gobar Singh, of the 39th Garhwal Rifles (the second Victoria Cross 
for the same regiment within four months), who boldly entered 
enemy trenches with bayonet and bombs, and won them at the cost 
of his life. Again in April there were many honours 
won, including a Victoria Cross (the fourth to be won by 
an Indian), which fell to Jemadar (since promoted Subadar) Mir 
Dast, of ithe 55th (Coke’s) Rifles, attached to the 57th (Wilde’s) 
Rifles, for conspicuous bravery. Amid a tornado of fire— 
shrapnel, machine-gun, rifle, and high explosive shells filled 
with asphyxiating gas—he led his platoon with the greatest 
gallantry in attack, and subsequently brought in eight wounded 
British and Indian officers. His calm heroic figure, in a Brighton 
hospital for wounded, on his way to recovery from wounds and 
asphyxiating gas, made an impression that makes one proud to 
be an Indian. 

The heroism of the Indian soldiers is matched by that of the 
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Indian camp followers. There is no boast or swagger about them. 
Some of them even look frail, shrinking individuals, but when in 
a position of danger their courage has been tested and found to be 
of the very highest order times out of number. The Kahars and 
stretcher-bearers attached to field hospitals, the Syces of the Indian 
Cavalry, the sweepers, Bhishtis (water-carriers), cooks, and mess 
servants, who lay no claim to valour or glory as they quietly go 
about their ordinary avocations with shells bursting all about them, 
have shown unflinching courage in many battle-fields, and saved 
valuable lives by their plucky resource. No story of Indian troops 
can be complete without a word of recognition of these humble, but 
brave, men who in the most matter-of-fact way uphold the name of 
India. 

This war has taught us more geography than we ever learnt at 
school or college. But it has opened the door of knowledge in a 
far more important direction. It has brought self-revelation and 
the inner appreciation of others, which can only come in great 
crises. Great Britain is no longer spiritually an island. She 
understands—-or ought to understand, herself, her Empire, her 
Allies, and her friends, in those subtle human relationships which 
defy outward differences of race, climate, and history. We have 
probably not heard the last of those who tell us that India is held 
by the sword; but there should be a keener realisation of Lord 
Curzon’s epigram that the sword is two-thirds forged of Indian 
metal. In the new vision of a free united Empire, India will claim 
a place of equality in Council and Camp. Her soldiers are soldiers 
of the King; they will not be satisfied until the King’s Commissions 
entitle them to lead in war as faithfully and gallantly as they have 
hitherto followed. 


A. Yusur ALI. 


HISTORY AND JUDGMENT. 


q. 
SCRIPTURAL. 


fr has always been the bane of theology when it has been isolated 

from the course of public affairs, and left neutral to the issues of 
history—when it has been other-worldly. This brought Lutheranism 
to the sterile Orthodoxy of the seventeenth century, and has now 
reduced it to a living death in its Byzantinism in the twentieth; 
while the opposite course, a practical and inner-worldly interest in 
the Kingdom of God, has made Calvinism the religious creator 
of the free and humane West. Doctrine and politics are far from 
neutral, when our scale of survey is duly wide. 

But there are junctures in history which much affect the 
perspective of belief, and draw into light certain doctrines rather 
than others. In the days of rampant individualism it was necessary 
to emphasise the love of God to supply the sympathetic and 
binding note. But now, when the unit is taken in hand by sucha 
machinery of social organisation and efficiency as the world has 
never seen, and when the love of God has fallen to mean but 
natural affection magnified, the faith of a spiritual and holy power 
is carried home by judgment. Such efficiency, being on a scale 
no larger than national egoism, has issued in militarism and war— 
cynic ethic, and ruthless war; and so God takes His own text, and 
preaches, to those that have ears to hear, judgment. His great 
sermons on crucial occasions are long, and deeply theological. 
Perhaps now we may grow in the mood to listen, and the skill to 
read His signs in the times. What is the Christian theology of 
public judgment? It is not great nations only, but modern 
civilisation that is at the bar. Does it stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ ? 

In the Bible, in Christianity, the idea of judgment is not that 
of a remote and unearthly dies ire—a notion which has become a 
demoralising dream, withdrawing religion from the midst of life. 
Judgment is the visitation of a Saviour. It comes into affairs. It 
means less destruction than reconstitution. It has a note of joy in it, 
the joy of harvest. (Cp. Psalm 96.) It is associated with salvation, 
public righteousness, and endless hope. A salvation without judg- 
ment is not thought of, nor a judgment without salvation. It is a 
function of the Great King, and the obverse of the Great Kingdom. 

For the Bible as a whole, history, rising to the Cross and 
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spreading from it, is viewed under this category of saving 
judgment, and not that of civilised progress. The atmosphere is 
one of dilemma, choice, and crisis rather than development. The 
thought is that of a destiny reached by conversion, regeneration, or 
restitution, rather than growth. Evil comes to a head, sin is 
precipitated into transgression (Rom. vii.), that it may be dealt 
with centrally, and with more or less finality. But yet this 
Scriptural idea of judgment and crisis is not quite incompatible 
with more modern views of history. As room has been found for 
both creation and development in Bergson’s Creative Evolution, 
so we may adjust the old truth and the new in respect of judgment. 
We recognise an evolution of crises. The last judgment is the last 
of a long train, and the series is an ascending series. (Matt. xxi., 
37.) It is a crescendo of judgment, ending in a crisis of all the 
crises, a harvest of all the harvests which had gathered up one age 
and begun a new, a grand climacteric of judgment, closing one 
world, opening another, and dissipating for ever in a storm the 
silting up of all previous junctures. But it always means the dawn 
of the Kingdom more than the doom of the world. And as thought 
grew more individualist it travelled outside visible history, and 
drew the dead from Sheol in resurrection, to have justice done 
them and to see justice done. 

This notion of judgment was very current when Christ came; 
and it coloured much Christian preaching through the expectation 
of Christ’s speedy return. The new feature in Christianity. was 
this—that the final judgment was closely associated, and even 
identified, with the work of the historic Christ. It was in principle 
effected in Jesus Christ, and consummated by Him. He died as 
King. His work of the Cross was the world’s judgment unto its 
salvation. It was God’s final treatment of the world. We shall face 
it at the end; but only because now we face it at bottom. The 
“last judgment”? is but a time expression of this ultimate judgment, 
now inherent, perpetual, and fundamental. Ever since, human 
history has been living in this final judgment, and living it out. 
Nothing in history or the soul comes to its true end without finding 
its judgment in Christ. ‘‘To live is Christ.’’ And the great 
judgment is His grace. 


ts fe 


EVANGELICAL. 


It is the mark of the Dark Ages and the Church’s millenniat 
slumber that theology departed from its historic base, and lost the 
sense of history in the wilds of speculation. This base and this 
sense we are only now recovering for faith. The first Christian 
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principle was right, whatever we think of its first form. High 
history is not possible without the teleology which a final judg- 
ment supplies for all other crises. And Christianity alone, by 
this article of faith, makes a history of the world possible. It 
restores theology to history, and history to theology. But it 
must be a much more deep, realist, and urgent theology than has 
been current in the popular religion, now so rudely shattered. 
The principle of a final judgment means an incessant and funda- 
mental judgment, and not merely a terminal ; it is immanent and not 
remote. It is a finality working in history, not after it. And the 
course of history is such, especially present history, that without a 
revelation of the kind it would be impossible to believe in a moral 
control of the large career of events. Such a revelation gives us 
the divine movement, measure, and destiny of the world; and it 
declares this moral nisus (whose climacteric is the Cross) to be 
working, dominant however latent, in all things that are done. 
Christ died as King of the world. He is the perpetual chief 
of the Great Powers, whose true balance is His control. This 
view fertilises all our recent progress in anthropology and 
history, because it gives such things their true reference to 
Eternity, and their organic continuity with it at every point, 
however deeply the connecting lines are laid out of sight. 
But it implies a Christ whose royal action, and especially 
whose reconciliation was, above all things moral, moral more than 
affectional*, moral with the mystic ethic of Eternity. This moral 
action, re-creating the race in the heart of its affairs, has its focal 
point in the holy Cross, i.e., in a Cross ruled by the eternal 
ethical conditions of holy love, and of salvation by its judgment. 
If Time is related at every point toa holy Eternity, to the Kingdom 
of a holy God and not a mere national Deity, it must be in a way 
of final judgment, of moral crisis and settlement, and not of endless 
evolution or transfiguration. Such was the Cross of Christ. The 
judgment principle, searching, sifting, parting to right and left, 
to life and death, settling all things, slowly setting up an eternal 
Kingdom, and not merely moving onwards like a civilisation, was 
within all that Christ was, and at last did. The mode of salvation 
was judgment, since it was atonement. We still find that an 
indifference as to any final judgment is common where the Cross is 
softened to exclude the idea of atoning judgment. And the apathy 
works out into a disbelief of radical and ubiquitous judgment, into 
a light sense of spiritual wickedness in high places, and into the 
moral cynicism and cruelty of the natural man as statesman or 
man of the world. That indifference is the symptom of a state 
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of things in which the Cross loses its searching and universal, its 
ethical and public quality, and comes to be admired as heroic 
sacrifice, or sweetened to the taste of the piety of religious groups. 

There is no side of theology on which the age is so exercised 
and so bewildered as in the matter of a theodicy—a vindication 
of the ways of God among men, especially on a large and public 
scale. That need was perhaps never felt as it is in this dreadful 
day. But without the revelation of a final judgment, a judgment 
final both in future time and present principle, no theodicy is 
possible. Where shall we find that revelation? It cannot be 
traced in affairs but only trusted in Christ. We cannot discover a 
God of holy love in the career of history so far as gone, nor in the 
principles of a rational idealism ; we can but meet Him at the point 
where it pleased Him to appear as Saviour, and greet Him at 
the historic spot He chose to set for ever His name and nature 
there. Our belief in God, historic as it is, is a belief in spite of 
history. Those who draw their belief from God’s treatment of them 
or their time must collapse in the black hour. It is not wonderful 
if, in the present awful juncture, a belief which grew up but in 
fine weather should go to pieces on moral grounds. It is the Cross 
amid history that saves us from history—by enacting God’s last 
judgment on history, and providing the moral key to its other- 
wise impenetrable cipher. The practical abeyance, for the age’s 
religion, of faith in a final judgment (whether fundamental or ter- 
minal) concurs with the loss of a ruling faith in God’s judging 
action in the long orbits of public affairs. Along with a faith in 
the Great Inquest, the faith in the reign of righteousness subsides, 
sinking to patriotism as religion, and to the belief in world- 
mastery by brute force in scientific hands. With the faith in a 
moral consummation at last, effected by a holy God rather than 
developed by man’s conscience, there sinks the faith in a moral 
order immanent now, with any native right, intrinsic promise, or 
eternal value; and we become the victims of a moral relativism 
with no absolute principle, no rock of ages, but only a spirit of 
the age. 

It is a common but vain enquiry whether the balance in the world 
at any given time is for good or evil, whether the amount of actual 
good in any age or stage exceeds the amount of evil in it. We 
cannot tell—the quantitative scale being here out of place—nor 
would it profit much to know. What we must know is, which is 
destined to conquer, which is on its way to conquer, however 
unmarked, which has the reversion of the world, and has it on the 
guarantee of the Ruler of a world overcome already. Does the 
mastery by civilisation of the sensible world (which we can trace) 
connote and ensure also our mastery of the moral? Is efficiency 
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the warrant of salvation? The most favourable answers of the best 
thinkers on such questions do not go beyond probabilities—which 
events like those now round us reduce for some minds to 
vanishing point. Sothat Pessimism, with final débd@cle, is erected 
into a creed, upon the débris of the creeds of hope. So ends a 
religion of probabilities. For faith we must have facts, and facts 
eternal and sure. We must have a fact which ensures all the future 
because it contains it, creates it, and gives us the final settlement 
of the moral soul in advance. For Christian faith (be it right or 
wrong) that fact is Christ’s Cross, as a greater fact than all history, 
for which now all history moves. He is the last judgment, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the goal and justification of all 
the devious dreadful ways of earth. The deepest thing, whether 
in progress or.catastrophe, is its contribution to His dénouement. 
Christ in His Cross is the theodicy of history, its crisis, its 
essential, and final, and glorious justice. Things are so profoundly 
out of joint that only something deeper than the wrecked world 
can mend them, only a God of love and power infinite, making His 
sovereignty good once for all, though mountains are cast into the 
sea. The only theodicy is not a system, but a salvation ; it is God’s 
own saving Act and final judgment incarnate historically and 
personally. The Cross of Christ, eternal and universal, immutable 
and invincible, is the moral goal and principle of nations and 
affairs. If it seem ridiculous to say that a riot and devilry of 
wickedness like the present war is still not out of the providence of 
Christ’s holy love, it is because we are victims of a prior unfaith. 
It is because we have come to think it a theological absurdity to 
say that the Cross of Christ outweighs for God in awful tragedy, 
historic moment, and eternal effect a whole world ranged in 
inhuman arms. We do not really believe that it is Christ, 
““ crucified to the end of the world ’’ (as Pascal says) that pays the 
last cost to all parties of this war. That God spared not His own 
Son is a greater shock to the moral sense than the collapse of 
civilisation in blood would be. For civilisation may deserve to 
collapse, if only because it crucified the Son of God, and crucifies 
Him afresh. But if God spared not His own Son, He will spare 
no historic convulsion needful for His Kingdom. And if the 
unspared Son neither complained nor challenged, but praised and 
hallowed the Father’s name, we may worship and bow the head. 


LL 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 
The Church, with a last judgment remote, and an individualist 
salvation by private bargain at hand, has much failed in relating the 
Cross to history. And in so far it has been untrue to its Bible. 
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It has been abundantly shown by scholars that even in the New 
Testament itself the process of thought had begun in which the 
eschatological is converted into the ethical, and the real action of 
judgment withdrawn from a future convulsion to be pressed into 
the moral present. But this moralising of history was soon 
lost, and long. And one of the services of the Ilumina- 
tion was to recover it in a measure. This recuperative 
tendency has grown, and during the last century it went 
so far that the balance has been lost in the other direction, 
and belief in a great final judgment, or of a second coming of 
Christ, to wind up history, has been relegated to certain 
obscurantist sections of the Church which still cherish chiliastic 
dreams. Christ, it is said, is returning here and now, in the 
fruitions or nemeses of history. This valuable creed is part of a 
general tendency to substitute historic process for divine purpose 
and action. But the result has been in many cases to destroy the 
idea of judgment altogether, here or hereafter—as has happened 
through the practical loss of the idea of an endless hell, or indeed 
of any. Or, at best, the result has been to substitute for God’s 
judgment the seif-assertion of a mere moral order, and that chiefly 
in the more negative and retributory way. 

But the chief lack is not the absence of that positive and | 
constructive element in judgment which makes it the growing 
pains of the Kingdom as it comes; it is the absence, not so much 
of the idea of present judgment, but of its finality in a Kingdom 
come. By which I mean this. 

No doubt it is much gained to be clear that judgment is not 
deferred to a time so distant that its practical influence cannot cross 
the intervening gulf. It is well that the idea should be destroyed 
which makes damages so remote that the vigorous and scientific 
sinner can go on to sin with defiant impunity and confidence. It 
is well that we should know that, as men or nations, we are daily 
registering our own judgment in the character our conduct is 
laying down, that we are creating our own Kharma, that we are 
writing two copies of our life at once—one of them, through the 
black carbon of time and death, in the Eternal. And it elevates 
the whole conception of history to view it as at bottom the action, 
almost automatic, and therefore certain, of the divine judgment— 
so long as we can rise to think it is moral action with an end, and 
not merely incessant moral process. All that is to the good. But 
the tendency is to lose, in the moral automatism, the sense of 
judgment as more than sure nemesis, as the work of a 
living and saving God who has already said His last 
and endless word in this kind. We tend to miss in judgment 
the incessant reaction of His personal finality of holiness as 
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the last creative power in all being, and the organising 
principle of its slow evolution through Time. We are led to 
think more of the judgment than the Judge. It then becomes hard, 
very often, to believe in judgment, or trace the justice at work 
at all. And we come out of the welter, perhaps, with little more 
at best than a general faith that there is a distinction between right 
and wrong, possibly even a fundamental one, but with no 
assurance which will win at last, whether the end of it all will bea 
Kingdom of God or a Kingdom of Satan. 

But surely it is clear that if history is to be read teleologically 
at all the telos cannot be reached by an induction from small areas 
of the past, far less from our individual experience. Nor, indeed, 
can it be won from the whole past, which may be but a small 
area of the whole of time. Besides, we need a principle of selection 
among the multitude and variety of past facts to begin with. Nor 
can we have that telos in a mere intuition of the present, a mere 
power of piercing the chaos of the newspapers, and reaching the 
idea by the just insight of genius. For this, like all the intuitions 
and mysticisms, however fine, is but aristocratic and for the few. 
And though genius can do much in that penetrating way, it has 
not yet given us the principle of the final judgment on things, 
Heaven’s last relation to Earth. That lies deeper than genius 
can go. Genius proceeds from us rather than descends on us. 
The insight of genius does not rise to revelation of the Eternal. It 
realises man rather than reveals God. It isa part of Nature rather 
than of God—Nature returning on itself to interpret itself, rather 
than God giving Himself in revelation once for all. Nature, even 
in genius, cannot explain itself either in its origin or 
destiny. It gives us certainty neither about infinite God nor finite 
man. ‘The last principle of things lies with religion, and with 
the creative revelation of grace at the root of it. Universality 
and finality go together in Christ, in Whose “‘ finished work ’’ we 
are presented with all the future in advance. A real revelation 
like His gives us the end in the beginning. Grace is the last word 
of Omnipotence, as the collect greatly says. The principle of 
immanent, and ultimate and saving judgment, and of reconciliation 
by judgment, is, therefore, the principle of the Cross of Christ 
as the moral crisis of God and man, 1.e., of the universe. This is 
the principle both of the closing judgment in time and of the 
fundamental judgment going on timelessly within history and 
character. All moves to the holy (2.e., the mystically moral) recon- 
ciliation in Christ, as the final settlement of all things and all 
souls. That is what is being distilled for eternity out of the long 
process of time. 

It is quite true that neither revelation nor book is there to 
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give us a panorama of the past or a programme of the future. It 
is in no such sense that judgment is revealed. The Bible is not 
a sketch-book of past things nor a picture-book of the last things. 
It has been especially discredited by treating its imaginative 
symbols of the future as if they were specifications or working 
plans attached to God’s new covenant and contract with man. 
That is the bane of a direct and popular Biblicism. But, for 
all that, Christianity can never give up faith in the gift to us in 
advance of an immanent teleology of history, whose principle was 
secured (and not illustrated) in the Cross, and to whose consum- 
mation history moves as the Kingdom of God set up there. 
Christianity does believe in a solution already real, however 
unseen. We now live amid the evolution of the final crisis and last 
judgment of the sempiternal Cross. All the moral judgment 
moving to effect in the career of souls, societies, and nations is 
the action of the Cross as the final, crucial, Eternal Act of the moral 
power of the universe. 

The bane of popular Christianity is that it has severed the Cross 
from the moral principle for which the world is built, from the 
creative leaven in active things, and has made it a second best, a sup- 
plementary device for the rescue of a section of mankind who occupy 
to it a certain relation of greater or less piety. Salvation, the 
Church, the Kingdom become but the proceeds from a good sale 
of the wreck of creation. Our theories of regeneration, baptismal 
and other, rob the new creation of its commanding relation to the 
first. For in the new birth creation itself is created anew, 
and not merely its wreck; and it is created more creatively, 
and not only as the last phase of the first. Regeneration 
is mightier creation. Yet the Cross has been made but a valuable 
religious expedient, instead of the universal and creative principle 
of the moral soul. From being the judgment focus of absolute 
righteousness in all things it has become but an oasis and a spring 
far to one side of the great journey of the race. We have come to 
regard it not as the moral power but as rescue from the moral 
power ; because the idea of judgment has been either distorted in the 
historic Cross or dislodged from it. This severance of the gospel. 
from public history and social affairs, its monopoly by indi- 
vidualism, sectionalism, and pietism, has made Evangelicalism 
a byword of national impotence, by reducing the ardour of the 
Kingdom for many to no more than a devout interest in propa- 
ganda, home or foreign, to its extensive rather than its intensive 
culture. Tocarry the Cross into the world has often meant no more 
than carrying it abroad; carrying it into life no more than 
personal piety in the shape of resignation or self-sacrifice—with the 
result that the one becomes negative and the other indiscriminate, 
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for lack of a moral end identical with the object of faith. The 
Cross is not mere submission; and self-sacrifice has in itself no 
moral value, since all turns on the object and principle of its 
obedience. Obedience is better than sacrifice; and some who are 
voluble of sacrifice we might wish more prolific of duty. The Cross 
is not there to kindle a passion of altruism but to moralise self- 
sacrifice, and to save it from itself by its reference to the first 
principle of religion—the holy. Yet the Cross of Christ is not 
merely the holy summit of the moral order. Sub specie eternitatis, 
it is its creative source. Whereas it is the active principle which 
slowly brings to book the devices of men, the enterprises of heroes, 
and the adventures of nations. It is a creative revolution, which 
_ inverts the values that fired their passion and converts to God’s 
Kingdom their egoist schemes. It is the judgment bar of the 
mystic eternal'and immutable morality. 


Fy; 
CRITICAL. 

These observations may be illustrated by reference to the 
famous phrase of Schiller which, I will say at once, represents one 
of the most valuable gifts of last century to the conception of 
history—more valuable than Lessing’s view of it as the education 
of the race. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht (‘‘ History is 
‘the true criticism and last judgment of the world’’) is a great 
word. But it may hide in it also a great fallacy. It may easily 
come to mean what is so false in recent Pragmatism—that efficiency 
is the test of right, that only clear fitness survives, that nothing is 
to be held true till you see it works, that the only success is success. 
It does not do justice to the Christian idea. At first, indeed, it 
seems to give the Bible principle an immense expansion; and it 
did, as the Bible was then understood. It was a very necessary 
protest, in the interest of moral realism, against the current other- 
worldliness of the judgment idea. It does much to make the 
historic process a moral one, to ethicise history, to carry the 
principle of judgment into the order of the day, and make it an 
inevitable searching presence from which we cannot escape, 
because we cannot escape from ourselves, or discard our moral 
psychology. It seems to infuse righteousness into the soul’s 
history and the course of affairs. So it seems. And in some ways 
so it does. It certainly recalls us from melodramatic pictures of a 
judgment far off, and therefore morally faint and negligible. But 
is it all gain to lock Eternity up in the Time process, to quash the 
appeal from Time’s crude justice to Eternity, to lose from earth’s 
judgment the idea of heaven’s finality and the verve of the soul’s 
eternal dilemma? Does it not lose that reference to a present Eternity 
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which makes judgment a part of real religion? And, granting that 
history is a moral process, are we left quite sure that it 1s goodness 
that is working up and working out to the final control? Is the 
idea of a moral entail or nemesis the chief idea in judgment? Is 
there nothing more creative? Is man’s pursuit by nemesis really 
an educative influence at the last? Is not mere punishment 
morally stupefying? And is it otherwise if only happiness ensue 
and prosperity ? Did not even Judaism outgrow that idea? Is the 
idea of a moral filiation of events, an ethical causation without end 
—is that judgment? Are we not left at the mercy of an endless 
relativism, where white is only the lightest shade of black? Are 
there not two great elements lacking which are essential to the 
idea of judgment—the element of reconstitution, i.e., of Redemption 
or Reconciliation, as something greater than progress, and the 
element of finality, as the moral postulate of an absolute standard ? 
This ethical process in history has no real closes. The books are 
never made up. To what does it all move? What is the goal 
whose creative emergence all along makes the career? Can we 
say that Schiller’s phrase implies the importation of divine 
righteousness into the career of things? How do we know that 
the nexus or the bias of the moral causation in history is 
righteousness at bottom? How do we know that it is more than 
eudemonist? What is righteousness? How can we be sure that 
the world-process means righteousness, till we either reach the end, 
or receive a revelation which gives us the end in advance—in any 
case, without a luminous crisis decisive for the holy and for ever? 
The phrase suggests that judgment consists in no more than an 
event entails inevitably, by moral causation, within the historic 
field, wide or narrow. But by the time this comes home both sinner 
and saint are beyond its reach, and it falls on an innocent posterity. 
Does the judgment for a wicked war fall but on those it damages, 
and miss its promoters? History may have moral value, and not 
only scientific connections; it may be a practical criticism of moral 
ideas; but it is not a criterion of moral values. Nor is it the judge 
of moral souls, which contain more than they can ever put into 
external effect. The phrase does not supply the principle of an active 
teleology. The virtue which approves itself may not be sufficient 
to establish itself. It may wrap itself in its robe of righteousness, 
but it does not cast its mantle over the world. It seems to give 
away the infinite moral value of the individual soul, which is an 
end in itself, which history cannot read, which was made to rest 
in an Oversoul, and which, for good or ill, is too great to find its 
full expression and effect, or to have justice done it, in history, 
however prolonged. 

It is all part of the Hegelian tendency to find finality in the 
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moving idea, and to set up a theodicy more reasonable than 
religious, because it is diffused in history as a rational process 
instead of being condensed in God’s personal Act at a crucial, 
positive point, creating our act of faith in the face of history. It also 
destroys the conception of judgment as a personal relation and 
crisis, and it hands us over to the rule of abstract and will-less law 
in the moral world of wills. It corresponds in ethics to Monism in 
the Cosmos. Such a view really abolishes the idea of judgment 
as Eternity subduing Time, except in so far as the evolving idea 
may be viewed as Eternity. It discards for serial process the 
personal and dramatic notion of crisis. It drops us to a moving 
series of,integrations and eliminations, with no law but causation, 
no values but those that are relative, and no standard to measure 
whether movement is progress, or evolution is development to any 
end. We have none of that invasion and control of Time by 
Eternity which is so lacking in ‘‘ progress,’’ and yet so necessary 
for the idea of real growth. It gives us no gift and no faith of a 
final goal of reconciliation, whose emergence makes all the process 
right and all worth while. It destroys, of course, the idea of a last 
judgment accessible in Time and decisive in Eternity; and it thus 
takes the momentous note of finality out of the higher life. The 
more wide our knowledge the less is anything final, the more is 
everything relative; even evil is but good in the making. In 
seeming to ethicise history it turns personal action into a procession 
of principles devouring persons; and so it really lowers the 
dramatic quality, the critical gravity, and the moral value both of 
history and life. It co-operates with the loss of faith in a real 
judgment by Christ’s Cross to reduce the moral temperature even 
amidst ethical ardours, to quench moral insight in mere ethical 
interest, to starve the idea of holiness, and therefore blanch the 
idea of evil. It tends to make the real seriousness of salvation 
unintelligible, to produce disciples rather than converts, con- 
fessors, or apostles, and to lower the worth of Christ to a 
spiritual influence or ideal that would not essentially suffer if 
the Cross were lopped from His life. All that is implied in a 
phrase like ‘‘the fullness of time,’’ vanishes in a _ process 
which seems infinitely expansive, but is really levelling, with 
a horizon, but no content nor crisis. It widens the area of 
the moral monotony in mere process by turning judgment 
from the vital acts of a person to the quick march of ideas. To live 
may be growth, but it is not Christ. Life grows more complex but 
more discursive, more busy but more meaningless, more involved 
but involving less. It ramifies infinitely, and crystallises not at all. 
It has nothing to crystallise on. It is an elaborate tale signifying 
nothing final or eternal—endless differentiation, but what 
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satisfaction? It becomes a thing of infinite nuances, grades, 
variations, discriminations of coarse and fine, more or less, and so 
forth, but not of good and evil, not their grand and eternal 
dilemma, which, after all, makes possible moral choice, moral 
dignity, and life’s responsible value. Life becomes more esthetic 
than ethical. God is superfluous, or at best the Trustee and 
Executor of a moral order which is easily thought of as detachable 
from Him; and we are then the victims of moral law, and not the 
objects of moral redemption. The moral law itself may then sink 
from something human to something which is but egoism, 
individual or national—as among the combatants in the war we 
hear loud appeals to a tutelary God, but entire silence about 
Christ, His judgment, or His Kingdom. The nations, relapsing 
into Hebraism at best and Paganism at worst, lose the world-Christ 
in a tribal God. 


V. 
IRONICAL. 


In many cases in life the important thing is not what is said 
but what is not said. That is what the experienced man is most 
concerned to interpret. That is what he comes to distrust or to 
rely on most. When we have to reckon men up, or to revise 
our interviews with them, we may attach most weight not to the 
words we heard but to the one remark we expected but it did not 
come. Itissoin Nature. The stillness of the night often seems 
more full and more impressive than the bustle of the day. Its 
calm is a rebuke, or at least a monition, to the day’s passion and 
the day’s haste; the repose is full of subtle question. So as we rise 
in the scale and business of life the silence may be more eloquent, 
and even active than the sound; and more is meant by reserve than 
by response. The criticism by silence can be as severe as any. 

God’s judgment on things and in things is not absent because it 
is still, and it is not out of action because it is not obvious nor 
obtrusive. The Gnostics found in the Silence the Fullness. There is 
a judgment which is not visitation but irony. Its tarrying works 
upon us more than its coming. It enlists our imagination as its 
ally. It broods evasive, provoking, potent. If God do not yet 
intervene on earth He sits in heaven—sits and laughs. And His 
smile is inscrutable, and elusive, only not cruel: the smile of 
endless power and patience, very still, and very secure, and deeply, 
dimly kind. The judgment of God can be as lofty and sleepless as 
the irony of heaven over earth, or the irony of history upon earth. 
‘““Thou didst deceive me and I was deceived.’’ Heine spoke 
daringly of the Aristophanes of heaven. But that is not the smile 
that any Christian can see or credit over us. Yet it need not be 
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either faithless or foolish to speak of the Socratic heavens. God 
seems so slow, so clouded, so fumbling in His ways, and His 
questions that do reach us seem so irrelevant, so naive—but so 
_ dangerous. The powers that delay but do not forget are not 
simple, impotent, or confused as they tarry. If fire do not fall 
from the heavens they yet rain influence down. There is a world 
of meaning in their gaze upon men whom they do not yet smite. 
It is neither a stony nor a bovine stare. Ail the world is being 
summed up by that bland sky. Its light is invisibly actinic on 
earth. What seems distance and irrelevance, weetless and 
weak, may well put us on our guard. The heavens are not so 
simple as they seem, nor is God so mocked as He consents to 
appear, and to appear for long. He gives our desire, and it 
shrivels our soul. Of our pleasant vices He is making instruments 
to scourge us. The passions, ambitions, and adventures of men 
goon to achieve their end through a riot of worldliness, wickedness, 
defiance, and guilt; but they are after all the levers for a mightier 
purpose than theirs, which thrives on their collapse. The wrath 
of man works the righteousness of God. Satan’s last chagrin is 
his contribution to God’s Kingdom. ‘The great agents of the 
divine purpose have often no idea of it. ‘“‘ Cyrus, my servant.”’ 
One thing they do with all their might, but God accomplishes by 
them quite another. Julius Cesar never intended nor conceived 
the Roman Church; but it came by him, and he was murdered. 
His ambition was his death, but his great function was a thing 
vaster than the Roman Empire. There is a certain truth (if we will 
be very careful with it) in the early Christian fantasy that Satan 
was befooled by the patient naiveté of Christ. This is the irony 
of history—when the very success of an idea creates the conditions 
that belie it, smother it, and replace it. Catholicism becomes the 
Papacy. The care for truth turns to the Inquisition. The religious 
orders, vowed to poverty, die and rot of wealth. A revival movement 
becomes a too, too prosperous and egoistic Church. Freedom as 
soon as it is secured becomes tyranny. A German defeat to-day 
would have begun with the victory of 1870, for which God was 
rapturously praised, and with the Siegestrunkenheit that started 
there. Misfortune need not be judgment, nor need defeat; but 
victory may be. And defeat may be victory. 

The irony seems most cruel when it overtakes one who is the 
slave of no ambition but, like Socrates, is filled with the great idea, 
or like Christ with the Holy Ghost—men whose passion did not 
need to be overruled for the Kingdom of Heaven, but was purely 
and wholly engrossed with it. We are faced with the gigantic 
and ironic paradox of the Cross, which crushes the best to raise 
both them and the world. 

To the questions stirred by judgment, delicate or palpable, there 
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is no answer in any philosophy even of history. But there is in 
theology—in a theology that takes its stand, first and last, on the 
judgment in the Cross. This Act is. everywhere in relation with 
earthly junctures and passions, and everywhere their master, 
however evasive the mastery be and concealed. Love can easily 
become impatient of either sublimity or irony, till it find itself in 
the Cross of Christ. It can become too soft to scorn, and too kind 
to judge. The devotees of the white passions know little of the 
red, and nothing of the black. They have not descended into hell. 
But in Christ’s moral, historic, final Cross alone do we learn to 
interpret the irony of history as the irony of Providence, the tender, 
portentous smile of a victorious, patient God. If His words are 
acts so is that slow smile. Heaven does not laugh loud but 
it laughs last—when all the world will laugh in its light. Itisa 
smile more immeasurable than ocean’s and more deep, and an 
irony gentler and more patient than the bending skies, the irony 
of a long love and the play of its sure mastery; it is the smile of 
the holy in its silent omnipotence of mercy. The stillness of those 
heavens that our guns cannot reach is not a circumambient 
indifference, it is an irony of the Eternal power in sure control of 
human passion, a sleepless judgment on it, an incessant verdict, 
very active, mighty, and monitory for those that have ears 
to hear—yea, very merciful. Greater than the irony in history 
is the irony over it. Great is the irony of persecution by the 
Church, of cruelty coming from culture, of corruption from 
the very success of purity, of a colossal egoism in the wake 
of much self-denial. But greater and other is the irony of 
those skies that look down on the whole earth and make its 
ironies little—look down, so inert yet so ominous, so still yet so 
eloquent, so vacant yet so charged with the judgment that the 
Cunctator Maximus is incessantly passing on man—penetrating 
by its slow insistence, wearing earth down with its monotone of 
doom. And yet what is even that sublime, and ironic, and 
ceaseless judgment compared with the irony of Christ before 
Pilate—all Heaven taking sentence from rude Rome, the chief 
outcast of the world judging the world with the last judgment 
of its God. 

The non-intervention of God bears very heavy interest, and He 
is greatly to be feared when He does nothing. He moves in long 
orbits, out of sight and sound. But He always arrives. Nothing 
can arrest the judgment of the Cross, nothing shake the judgment 
seat of Christ. The world gets a long time to pay, but all the 
accounts are kept—to the uttermost farthing. Lest if anything were 
forgotten there might be something unforgiven, unredeemed, and 
unholy still. 


P.. TF. Fersytru. 


fit TMI PATION “OF: NAPOLEON SI) BY Tie 
GERMANS. 


N its essential features the conflict between the British people and 
Napoleon the Great is similar to that which they are waging 
with the Central Powers and Turkey. It is a struggle for World- 
Empire. Or, rather, it is for us a life-and-death struggle (for our 
overcrowded islands cannot exist apart from our Colonies, the 
effluence of our earlier life) ; while for the Germans and their Allies 
it is a mighty effort to achieve world-domination at our expense. 
The day of Britain is past (they say); that of the Teutons is 
nearing its full splendour; and their duty towards their children 
bids them expand and conquer a race which shows signs of 
decadence and selfish torpor. True, Germany was great and 
wealthy, her internal trade absorbing all but a very small fraction 
of her natural increase. Nevertheless, her sons have made a bold 
bid for Empire. During many years the Navy and Pan-German 
Leagues have bidden them expand by force; and, after 1908, when 
their navy attained formidable proportions, the line of least 
resistance was England. 

In that year appeared a work by Dr. Rohrbach, an official in 
the German Colonial Office, which proved to demonstration the 
fragility of the British Empire. Diffuse, possessing few fortified 
ports, its people unarmed, self-centred, and wholly addicted to 
sport, with India, South Africa, and Ireland openly disaffected, 
that fabric showed signs of dissolution which the concentrated 
might of Germany could easily shatter. The struggle would 
repeat that which warlike Rome victoriously waged against 
huckstering Carthage—a solid, land-based community against a 
number of trading centres living on commerce and credit. There- 
fore Germany should strike, and strike soon, before she herself 
became too commercial. In his work, ‘‘ Imperial Germany,”’ 
Prince von Biilow has confessed that his Tariff Laws of 1902 were 
based rather on military than economic considerations, his aim 
being, at all costs, to keep agriculture unimpaired by foreign com- 
petition, because the best soldiers came from the plough. ‘“‘ As 
‘“Prince Henckel used to say—agriculture must provide our 
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‘‘ soldiers and industry must pay for them.’’ Bulow urged this 
once privately to a Liberal of the Left, asserting that the trading 
classes could never take the place of those who had made Prussia 
great. His opponent replied: ‘‘ You are right. Preserve for us 
‘our agriculture, even the Prussian nobility.’”’ From the point 
of view of a future conflict-(and in 1902 Germany definitely rejected 
British offers for an entente) the German Chancellor was right. 
Germany would not have maintained the fight that she has done 
if her agricultural population had seriously lessened; for in 1906 
it furnished to the army 114 able-bodied men per 1,000, as against 
65 from the large towns. 

Similar considerations dominated the thought of France at the 
time of Napoleon’s youth and rise to power. Land was deemed 
the source of all wealth. The State was conceived as a tree, of 
which agriculture formed the roots, the people the trunk, arts and 
commerce being merely the leaves. Such was the simile popular 
with the fathers of Political Economy in France. The educated 
Jacobins, transferring this thought to the political sphere during 
the Anglo-French disputes of 1792-3, saw in them the augury of 
triumph for la patrie and the knell of doom for the modern 
Carthage. That thought was a commonplace in the circles where 
Bonaparte moved. [arly in 1793 a prominent Jacobin uttered 
these words to the National Convention: ‘‘ The credit of England 
‘“‘rests upon fictitious wealth; the real riches of that people are 
“scattered everywhere; . . . Asia, Portugal, and Spain are 
“‘ the best markets for English products. We must attack Lisbon 
““and the Brazils, and carry an auxiliary army to Tippoo Sultan,”’ 
and thereby ‘‘ regulate the destiny of nations and the liberty of 
“the world.’ The light-hearted declaration of war against England 
and Holland on February ist, 1793, together with subsequent plans 
of attack on our commerce at Bremen, Hamburg, Lisbon, and 
Leghorn, reveal the same dominant thought, that France, by means 
of her central position and solid resources, would overturn our 
top-heavy structure. 

Bonaparte merely developed this notion, originated by the 
Economistes and Jacobins. After surveying the north coast of 
France in February, 1798, and deciding that the plan of invading 
England was impracticable, he advocated either an extension 
of the French ‘‘ coast-system,’’ by the occupation of Hanover 
and Hamburg, or the seizure of Egypt as a means of expelling 
us from India. Unable to attack us directly, he ever fell back 
on these methods of commercial pressure; and his anti-British 
policy may be subdivided into the following enterprises: (1) To 
overthrow our Allies in the campaigns of 1805-13; (2) to ruin British 
commerce by “‘ the coast-system’’ or the fully-developed Con- 
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tinental system of 1806-13; (3) to seize Egypt with a view to the 
conquest of the East Indies. 

It is often assumed that the third of these enterprises ended with 
the expulsion of the French from Egypt in 1801. But Napoleon 
never regarded that event as final. With every prospect of peace 
on the Continent, ‘his thoughts flew towards their early bourne, 
Egypt and India. In 1807, not long before the Peace of Tilsit, 
he made plans for stirring up the Persians to attack India. His 
forceful intervention in Spain a year later was largely for the 
purpose of invigorating the Spanish Navy with a view toa Franco- 
Russo-Spanish crusade in the Orient; and he wrote to his Ally, 
the Tsar Alexander I., that the English would soon be crushed 
beneath the weight of events with which the atmosphere would 
be charged. His letters of the spring of 1808 evince the hope that 
the visions of 1798 would be renewed with happier auguries now 
that he was about to secure equality at sea with the hated islanders. 
So late as the spring of 1812, that is, after the breach with 
Alexander, we find him harping on the Orient as the quarter where 
an Emperor could achieve real grandeur and also beat down for ever 
the power of England. ‘‘ He who is master of Egypt is master of 
“India. The East only waits fora man. But for Acre I would 
““have marched to India.’’ Such was the burden of many con- 
versations with Gourgaud at St. Helena; and while we may 
dismiss the talk about Acre as braggadocio, no one will question 
his estimate of the value of Egypt as ihe outwork of India. Another 
outpost was the Cape of Good Hope; and it is significant that in 
his secret instructions of January, 1803, to Decaen, Captain- 
General of the French possessions in the East Indies, he bade him, 
in case of need, fall back and seize that Dutch possession ; for “‘ it 
““is now considered impossible that we should have war with 
“England without dragging in Holland.’’ But the events in the 
East are viewed as likely to win ‘‘ glory which hands down the 
‘“memory of men beyond the lapse of centuries.”’ 

In the review of his Oriental designs, which he presented to Las 
Cases at St. Helena, he acknowledged that he erred in not winning 
over either Turkey or the Mamelukes. How his semi-piratical adven- 
ture of 1798 could ever have ended in conciliation with the Porte 
or with that chivalrous Order, he never explained. But it is clear 
that Germany has sought to profit by his errors. At first sight It 
seemed impossible that she could hope to succeed where he failed. 
But two circumstances helped her. First, the British occupation 
of Egypt in and after 1882 incensed both the Sultan and the 
‘Egyptian Nationalists, thus opening the way for German efforts 
both at Constantinople and Cairo. Secondly, Austria-Hungary 
tenaciously pursued her aim of dominating the Balkan Peninsula ; 
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and when the Tsar Nicholas II. and Muraviev turned their efforts 
from the Near East to the Far East and finally plunged into war 
with Japan, the prospects before the Dual Monarchy became 
radiant. Aehrenthal’s policy of expansion, which led to the 
annexation of Bosnia in 1908, was but the prelude to greater events 
foreshadowed in his declaration of November, 1908, to the Austro- 
Hungarian Delegations, that the Dual Monarchy intended “to 
‘f occupy to the full her place in the world.’’ This forward policy, 
encouraged by Berlin, and adopted by the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, contemplated a Drang nach Osten which would lead 
to the domination of the Balkan States and the planting of the 
double-headed eagle at Salonica. German influence, only 
temporarily checked by the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, would 
meanwhile organise the resources of the Turkish Empire and push 
on the Bagdad and Hedjaz railways, definitely planned in 1902-3. 
Further steps in advance were the Russo-German agreement as to 
the Near East, which was arrived at by the Kaiser and Tsar in the 
Potsdam interview of November, 1910, followed in the next spring 
by a bargain with Turkey which made Alexandretta virtually a 
German port. 

Thus, by the summer of 1911 the Central Empires had made all 
the preliminary arrangements for a vigorous development in the 
Near East, by utilising the very forces which Bonaparte’s brilliant 
raid ranged in determined opposition to him. The diplomats 
of Berlin had been busy at the Sublime Porte, the Pan-Islam cult 
of recent years told in favour of Germany and against England, 
above all railway construction in Asia Minor and Syria promised 
to solve the difficulties of communication which the Corsican found 
so exasperating. If the Central Empires could have obtained two 
or three more years of peace for their work of pacific penetration, 
the omens were all in their favour. But they had reckoned without 
the national aspirations of their neighbours. First Italy, then the 
Balkan States, foiled their designs by attacking Turkey; and 
the world can only speculate as to the formidable nature of 
Teutonic policy in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Drawing 
its inspiration from the ideas of Napoleon, that policy was 
matured with German patience and thoroughness; it failed 
solely because neighbouring peoples were assumed to be either 
passive or humble participants in these far-reaching efforts. 
As all world-conquerors are destined to discover, the world 
takes alarm at an early stage of their enterprises, which accordingly 
never enjoy for long the favourable conditions presumed by 
their sanguine originators. During the trials of De Wet and 
others evidence has been forthcoming as to the persistence of 
German intrigues in South Africa. The dominant conception, of 
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attacking British interests both there and in Egypt, with a view 
to supremacy in the Orient, is eminently Napoleonic. 

The habitual under-estimate of their rivals and the over-estimate 
of their own powers are faults common hoth to Napoleon I. and to 
Kaiser William; and they infected their subjects with these 
dangerous delusions. The following description of the French 
Emperor by a Saxon officer, von Odeleben, who saw much of him 
in 1813-14, has a curiously modern ring :— 

‘“ By means of the forces at his disposal he undertook everything 
on a grand scale, and a look or glance thrown upon the extraor- 
dinary resources which he knew how to appreciate, inspired him 
with boldness. He did not recognise in his adversaries the faculty 
of ably employing the forces which they had at their command, 
thinking himself alone capable of directing such great machines. 
By his severity his commands were speedily followed out in action. 
: His fearful authority dissipated as chimerical every 
objection, every representation, every plea of impossibility 
concerning even small affairs . . . and he never gave up his 
prepossession until impossibility stared him in the face.’’ 


Now, just as the French Emperor imbued his followers with a 
passion for grandiose schemes and resolute achievement, so, too, 
the Kaiser has infected Germans with his own megalomania. In 
both cases peoples who until recently had lived a provincial 
existence suddenly achieved national unity and European 
supremacy—a condition of things highly favourable to rulers 
endowed with personal charm and soaring ambition. Different as 
were the blends of national and personal energy in the France of 
1800 and the Germany of 1900, the political results were similar. 
Both nations were formidable by their intense patriotism, their 
newly liberated stores of vital force, their superb organisation, 
their contempt of other peoples, and their belief in a glorious 
destiny. The example of Napoleonic France might well incite the 
Germans to the task of thorough preparation which they have 
undertaken since the advent of the idea of Wellt-Politik in 1896. 
The work of organisation which Napoleon accomplished almost 
entirely by his own initiative during the Consulate, the Kaiser and 
the German nation, working in harmony, have far eclipsed. The 
universities and schools, the army and the Press, the navy and 
propagandist leagues, have carried out a work which in mere mass 
dwarfs the output even of Napoleon’s administration. Seeing that 
he in five years of portentous toil endowed France with strength 
which overbore Europe, the Kaiser and his people might hope in 
thrice that time to amass forces before which all resistance would 
go down. There is, however, this difference, that at the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens in 1803, the majority of Frenchmen 
disliked war; in 1914 the majority of Germans gladly accepted it 
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as a means of winning their due position in the world. As Herr 
Kerr said to M. Bourdon in 1913: ‘‘ The German has arrived, with 
‘his red corpuscles; and I believe his hour has come. The law 
‘* of life ordains that the least strong shall be eliminated.’ Granted 
that the Kaiser is less able, less warlike than Napoleon, his people 
are far better organised and far more ambitious, than the French 
were in 1803. The inculcation of ‘‘ the will to conquer ’’ fitted 
the Germans to undertake the most formidable effort at expansion 
which the world has ever seen. As in 1803, so in 1914, hatred of 
England was the chief force with the populace; and both nations 
cherished the belief that she must succumb. In 1913 Count 
Reventlow expressed the belief that in a naval war in the North 
Sea strategical conditions favoured Germany; and that, while 
England had countless vulnerable spots on the face of the globe, 
Germany had none.* 

That was the conviction which led Napoleon to scorn all 
accommodation with la perfide Albion and compass her overthrow 
either in Egypt, or by a coast-system, or by the overthrow of her 
Allies. As in his day, so now the Egyptian alternative was 
the first to be eliminated; and we are now, as he was after 
Trafalgar, face to face with the other two alternatives. Not that 
Germany need form a coast-system against us. By means of 
submarines and terrorism on sea she (vainly) hopes to achieve what 
Napoleon sought to bring about by the closing of the chief 
harbours of the Continent. But the Germans have raised the 
Napoleonic catchword against us. They champion the ‘‘ freedom 
“of the seas.’” That phrase meant something in times when the 
second Armed Neutrality League was not long dead, and when 
our reprehensible seizure of the Danish Fleet (1807) aroused 
general indignation. Consequently, Napoleon found materials for 
many proclamations, decrees, and caricatures levelled at the tyrant 
of the seas. There is no need to enter upon the complex questions 
of maritime law, though it would be easy to show that it was he 
who first transferred the struggle with England to the sphere of 
commerce by compelling the States of North-West Germany to 
close that coast to British trade; also that in practice he violated 
all the principles of maritime liberty which he claimed to uphold. 

In this respect the Kaiser and Tirpitz have out-Napoleoned 
Napoleon ; and the attitude of the neutrals now, as then, reveals 
their judgment on the case. On each occasion when the United 
States have formulated a protest against some action by Britain, 
their complaint has vanished before some monstrous action 
committed by the self-styled champions of maritime liberty. 


*Bourdon, The German Enigma, pp. 161, 171: 
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German officials, in their fumblings after explanations of the war, 
finally clutched at this one, which was put forth in the speech of the 
Chancellor on August 19th, 1915: ‘‘ For our and other peoples’ 
“protection we must gain the freedom of the seas, not, as 
“England did, to rule over them, but that they should serve 
“equally all peoples.’’ Similarly, in the decrees of 1806, 1807, 
and 1810, which built up his Continental System, Napoleon made 
equally plausible professions; but his conception of maritime 
freedom finally appeared in his remark at St. Helena to Gourgaud 
(September roth, 1817): ‘‘ The English are stupid. In their place, 
““T would have stipulated in the late treaties that I alone could sail 
‘and trade in the India and China Seas.” That is the notion of 
all autocratic liberators of the seas. Catherine II., the originator 
of the Neutral League of 1780 against England, no sooner 
dominated the Black Sea by her new fleet than she sought to 
enforce against the Turks the very claims which she had denied 
the right of the British to enforce at a time of great national peril. 
Her spirit and that of Napoleon lives on in Admiral von Tirpitz. 

In their treatment of neighbouring peoples the Germans 
have fallen far below the standard maintained by Napoleon. 
However rigorous at times of popular excitement towards the 
Rhinelanders, Italians, and Dutch, he never adopted the harsh 
and brutal methods whereby Prussia has long sought to Teutonise 
the Poles of Posen, the Danes of Schleswig, and her own kith and 
kin in Alsace. Contrast the utter failure of these efforts, during a 
peace of forty-three years, with the considerable Gallicising of the 
Rhenish Departments effected in 1794-1814, and the difference 
between the Napoleonic and Prussian régimes will be apparent. 
In that contrast lies the condemnation of the system of Berlin and 
the hope of final liberation for subject peoples who still resist the 
masterful efforts of an alien Kultur. However much Prussia 
strives to emulate the efficiency of the Napoleonic system, the secret 
of its charm and attractiveness escapes her scientific analysis. 
Only in lands where the great Emperor began with perfidy and 
terrorism, as in Spain in 1808, did his reforms and blandishments 
fail. In their treatment of Belgium the Germans seem to have 
forgotten this all-important fact. 

It is impossible here to trace fully the debt which the German 
General Staff owes to Napoleon. Disposing of huge citizen armies 
imbued with intense patriotism, he could carry out the direct and 
forceful methods which Guibert had declared to be certain to end the 
old-world strategy based on small forces, carefully husbanded, and 
pivoting on fortified lines or strongholds. ‘* My income is 100,000 
“men a year,’’ he said; and he far exceeded it. Possessing vastly 
superior numbers and resources, he could strike hard with masses 
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which swept away the ‘‘ war of positions.’’ His use of columns, 
for which massed batteries of artillery cleared the way, decided the 
issue at Wagram and Borodino—battles which foreshadowed the 
tactics of Hindenburg and Mackensen. The Germans have also 
systematised the arrangements for swift advance, on which all 
great commanders from the time of Hannibal have relied to double 
the effect of their blows. Napoleon said that he won the campaign 
of Ulm by his soldiers’ legs; and the waves of the Teutonic host 
that swept through Belgium nearly to Paris were propelled and 
sustained by organised forces such as the great Emperor never 
dreamed of. The German Staff realised to the full the revolution 
in campaigning brought about by motor-transport, which they 
utilised not only for heavy artillery, but even for the motor kitchens 
and coffee-stalls that helped to sustain vital force. The ‘‘ march 
‘““to Paris’’ eclipses even the performances of the French troops, 
who in 1805 surrounded Mack at Ulm. We also now realise to the 
full the Napoleonic maxim that it is artillery which decides both 
sieges and campaigns. 

While developing Napoleon’s system of offensive warfare, the 
German Staff has excelled him in preparing for a prolonged defence 
of positions that have been won. It will generally be conceded 
that Napoleon’s weak side was the defensive. As Wellington said 
to Stanhope in 1831, the Emperor had not the patience to 
persevere long with defensive strategy. Here the Germans have 
improved on him, and the advances of mechanical science have 
enabled them hitherto to hold a front which was quite out of the 
question in the Napoleonic age. Their trench-system in France 
and Flanders is developed from the system adopted at Torres 
Vedras, Sevastopol, and Plevna. 

In inculcating the notion of national and personal superiority 
to their enemies, the Germans have followed out Napoleon’s 
maxims. He insisted that his generals should always instil into 
their men a feeling of contempt for the enemy; and during a truce 
in 1797 he required the general in command at the front to see to 
it that, even in affairs of fisticuffs at the outposts, the French must 
beat the Austrians. So, too, General Foy wrote that the soldiery 
ought always to hate and despise their opponents; and Napoleon 
thus summed up the superiority of le moral to le matériel: ‘* All 
“is opinion in war—opinion of the enemy, opinion of one’s 
““troops.’’ At present le matériel seems to weigh down the scale; 
but before the end of this war, it is probable that the advent of 
some genius will dominate mere mechanism and justify the 
maxim of the great warrior. 

In their treatment of prisoners and conquered peoples, the 
Germans suffer by comparison with Napoleon. Not only 
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did he treat prisoners with consideration (the exception at Jaffa is 
capable of explanation), but he declared that any practices to the 
contrary were violations both of morality and sound policy. He 
maintained that British prisoners in France fared far better than 
the Frenchmen immured in our hulks. He also declaimed against 
habits of pillage as fatal to discipline; but here, as is well known, 
his practice was inferior to his precept; and the French learnt 
systematically to live on the country. Naturally enough, that was 
the cause of most of the local revolts against the French troops. 
From the first (as at Pavia in May, 1796) he crushed these risings 
with great severity, and exacted hostages as a surety for the good 
behaviour of the survivors. But, with very few exceptions, his 
treatment of subject populations was in sharp contrast to that 
which will render for ever execrable the perpetrators of the crimes 
of Louvain, Aerschot, Termonde, and Dinant. At Pavia and 
Verona in 1796 and 1797, French detachments, even French 
wounded, were butchered; and the laws of war permitted sharp 
retaliation; but these incidents were wholly exceptional, and offer 
no justification whatever for German barbarities in Belgium and 
Poland. 

It may be well to cite some examples of Napoleon’s methods of 
dealing with revolt or sedition. In the case of the armed peasants 
around Pavia in May, 1796, he ordered that all must lay down 
their arms within twenty-four hours on pain of death and the 
burning of their villages. Many hostages were taken both there 
and at Milan. At Brescia, on May 28th, he warned the nobles and 
priests who excited the peasantry to revolt that the French would 
behave as brothers to the peaceful, but as fire from heaven towards 
rebels. On January 7th, 1797, while at Milan, he ordered the 
execution of the ringleaders of a revolt at Castelnovo, the capture 
of twenty hostages, and the destruction of the house of the priest 
who caused the rising. In the case of les Paques Véronaises, 
considering the number of French wounded then massacred, 
Bonaparte behaved with surprising lenity. He ordered the Veronese 
to be disarmed, to pay heavy fines in money, pictures, plate, and 
military effects, while a commission was to try the guilty and 
dispatch fifty ringleaders to France for shipment to Cayenne. On 
the other hand, the comparatively venial offences against French 
vessels and subjects at Venice received condign punishment, 
those incidents and that at Verona serving as a pretext for ending 
the independence of Venetia. 

Of a different order were Bonaparte’s dealings with the natives of 
Egypt and Syria. There he acted on his maxim “ savage man is - 
‘*a dog ’’; and such incidents as the emptying of sackfuls of the 
heads of rebel fellaheen in the great square of Cairo revealed his 
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determination to terrorise by the most brutal of Eastern methods. 
Traces of these habits appear from time to time, especially in his 
advice to Joseph Bonaparte at Naples to govern by fear and to 
crush the first signs of revolt, more particularly in Calabria, where he 
is ‘to shoot three men in every village.’? Similar advice continued 
to rain on the apathetic Joseph when transferred to the splendours 
and perils of Madrid. Thus (July 31st, 1808): ‘‘ No mercy must 
‘be shown to ruffians who murder my wounded men and commit 
‘every kind of horror.’”’ Again (September 8th, 1808): ‘‘ The 
‘* five or six persons who have been arrested at Bilbao by General 
‘‘Merlin must be put to death. . . . If you do not take some 
‘‘ vigorous action, there will be no end to it all.’? Or, again, take 
these instructions, to be transmitted by Berthier during the excite- 
ments in Germany in July, 1809, that the French general 
commanding at Nuremberg should seize and hang six ringleaders 
of the local revolt. His severest order relates to Berlin, then 
heaving with the excitement of the Prussian rising of March, 
1813: ‘‘ Make examples for the sake of discipline’ (so he wrote 
to Eugéne Beauharnais). ‘‘ At the least insult, whether from a 
‘‘ village or a town, were it from Berlin itself, burn it down.” Of 
course the kindly Eugéne did nothing of the sort; and the 
Emperor’s orders to other French commanders often remained 
unexecuted. In the spring of 1813 such commands attained 
mathematical precision: ‘‘ The chief point is that six of the ring- 
‘“leaders [near Elberfeld] must be shot, hostages taken, and a 
severe example made.’’ So, too, at Hamburg, in May, 1813, five 
of the most refractory of the Senators were to be shot, and the rest 
sent to France; Hamburg and Libeck being also fined 50,000,000 
francs, besides which property of “‘ five hundred of the richest 
““and most ill-behaved persons ’”’ was to be confiscated. Under 
the iron rule of Marshal Davout these orders were often carried out; 
but it must be remembered that Hamburg had for nearly three 
years been a French city, and yet had welcomed Tettenborn’s 
Cossacks as liberators. It is clear, then, that the Germans in 
Belgium had none of the justifications which Napoleon had for 
pressing hard upon the Hanse City. Their imitation of Napoleon’s 
harshness has led to brutalities as stupid as they are revolting. 
Finally, while pressing on his plans for domination with scientific 
thoroughness in the mechanical sphere, they have utterly failed in 
inspiring the sentiments of admiration and regard which alone can 
bind together a World-Empire. 
J. HoLLanp Rose. 


PHE; RESURRECTION, OF POLAND. 


OLAND has rightly been called the Phoenix of Europe. Its 
history is the record of an imperishable life. The story of 
its vicissitudes shows a continual emergence from the very jaws of 
death. Even when desolated by foreign armies and apparently 
trampled under the feet of men, it has manifested the beginnings 
of a glorious resurrection. So late as the year 1863, when guerilla 
wars were being waged all over the Kingdom, it excited interest 
and attention throughout the whole of Europe. Prince Czartoriski 
was féted in Stockholm. Public meetings were held in London, 
Paris, and Turin. The Governments of Lisbon, Madrid, and 
Copenhagen proclaimed their ever-during interest in the fate of 
the country. Great European statesmen announced in despatches 
their firm conviction that there could be no permanent peace in 
Europe so long as this perennial problem remained unsettled. 

The leading tragedy of Polish history lies in the fact that the 
earliest of its modern resurrections was the prelude to another and 
more violent death. It has been the fashion of late years to follow 
the lead of the German historian, Von Sybel, and represent the 
partitions of Poland as the inevitable consequence of its own 
internal anarchy.* There may be something to be said for this 
view, so far.as it relates to the events that preceded the first 
partition in 1772. But the years between the first two partitions 
were undoubtedly amongst the most glorious resurrections known 
throughout the whole course of Polish history. 

In 1778 a Committee of Education was formed in the country 
under the influence of the great names of Konarski and Kollontaj. 
This—the first Board of Education established in Europe—laid it 
down as its aim to secularise the schools and to reform them on 
principles established by the French philosophers of the time. 
Care was taken to further agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
Polish scientists entered into touch with Rousseau, Mably, and 
others, and these latter, on request, wrote treatises and made 
recommendations on the affairs of the country. A new constitution 
was enacted by Parliament and signed by the King on May ard, 
1791. This document, which substantially improved the condition 


* This is a defect of Lord Eversley’s otherwise admirable book on The Partitions 
of Poland. Von Sybel contributed an article on The First Partition of Poland to 
the Fortnightly Review of August, 1874. 
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of burgesses and peasants, won the enthusiastic appreciation of no 
less an Irishman than Edmund Burke. 

Therefore it is untrue to history to say that Poland lost its 
independent national existence through the hopeless anarchy of 
its constitution, or the aristocratic exclusiveness of its nobles, or 
the obdurate pride of its citizens. Asa matter of fact, the Poles 
have always distinguished themselves by the skill with which they 
have adapted themselves to every emergency and the readiness with 
which they have altered their administrative methods to suit the 
changing circumstances of the time. 

It is this undying hope of theirs, this persistent courage of a 
people struggling with the ‘‘ too vast orb of its fate’? which roused 
the chivalrous enthusiasm of Europe, provoked heated debates in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and imprinted itself on the great 
heart of our own native country.* No one can over-estimate the 
completeness with which, in these most generous days, the Polish 
cause became synonymous with liberty, freedom, and the rights of 
the smaller nationalities. Wherever a people’s battle had to be 
fought and won, these Polish patriots were ready to offer their 
service and fight for their adopted cause till their last breath had 
flown from their exhausted bodies. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, indeed, a colder 
attitude supervened. The great nations of Europe were engaged 
in Opening up new avenues for trade, or in piling up the heavy 
burden of their competitive armaments. A great deal of the 
spontaneous feeling and enthusiasm which manifested itself so 
conspicuously when Poland revived again during the revolts of 
1831 and 1863 appeared to be lost. But it has been one of the 
distinguishing features of this great European War that many 
buried instincts are reappearing before the eyes of the world, and 
that the hard fate of Belgium and Poland is evoking the same 
irrepressible sympathy for justice and the rights of the weaker, 
which was acknowledged by Earl Russell in his despatches of 1863. 

During these two great Polish revolts of the nineteenth century, 
although they were sternly and ruthlessly repressed, the Poles 
continued to show of what an administrative resurrection they were 
capable, if only the opportunity were supplied to them. In 1861, 
during the tragic events of that year, they formed a special corps 
to preserve public order, and kept Warsaw quiet in circumstances 
of the utmost provocation and difficulty. And in 1863, when the 
bad came to the worst, and the most loyal hearts saw no way open 
but the path to danger and death, the heads of the revolt formed 
a secret Council of five which issued proclamations, imposed taxes, 


* References to the British manifestations of sympathy may be found in Life of 
T. S. Duncombe, M.P. Vol. I1., p. 128. 
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and in the most wonderful fashion succeeded in maintaining itself 
for months in the presence of a huge force of hostile soldiery. 
No wonder, then, that after the war commenced, the minds of 
the Allied nations were soon directed to the hard fate of Poland. 
Who could have supposed otherwise who had attentively read the 
history of the nineteenth century? In France and England, 
especially, there was something in the blood which forbade either 
people to be indifferent to the future of such gallant protagonists 
in the cause of freedom ! 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there have been 
signs that the Polish volcano is in eruption and that conspicuous 
events may be expected at no distant date: 1905, especially, 
is a year which can never be forgotten in the kingdom. 
There had been,.a general strike in Warsaw. The cabs and cars 
had ceased to run. All the shops had been closed. But there was 
neither disorder in the city nor anarchy in the streets. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the rulers of the country had been taken 
unawares, and that the people for the time had evidently the upper 


_hand, the crowds were good-natured and magnanimous. Similar 


manifestations, in fact, took place throughout the bounds of the 
huge Russian Empire, and it was at this particular time—to speak 
accurately, in October, 1905—that the Tsar promulgated a new 
constitution. 

Scenes of the greatest enthusiasm took place in Warsaw when 
the tidings of the Tsar’s act reached the city. Those who were 


present among the jubilant gatherings in the densely crowded 


streets during these few resurrection days have left glowing 


accounts of the people’s sense of approach to a new and renovated 
Poland. In their darkest days this remarkable people had never 
lost their zeal for education. When prevented from teaching 
openly in Polish, they had always a secret system of teaching, 
wonderfully and skilfully organised. But now the Government 
consented to the formation of certain educational organisations, 
long and urgently desired. There were continuation schools for 
illiterates. Provision was made for private elementary teaching 
among the peasantry. Public libraries were founded. The Polish 
people gave of their own money fully and freely to help support 
these worthy institutions. 

It is true that the most sanguine hopes of those who had 
welcomed this new resurrection were bitterly disappointed. Mis- 
understanding arose, and the Government embarked on an 
extraordinary course of reaction. Court-martials were established, 
and constitutional liberties superseded. Over two thousand people 
were condemned to death, and shot in the citadel. One of the most 
popular and useful of these educational institutions was closed 
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after a vogue of eighteen months. But something was gained as 
the result of all these days of long-deferred hope. The promised 
freedom of opinion and liberty of the press did not become an 
established article of the constitution. But the constitution was 
only suspended, not finally destroyed. And the Poles were 
allowed to have their own private system of Polish secondary 
schools, though the alumni of such schools did not thereby become 
entitled to enter the University of Warsaw. 

Immediately the war began, it was plain that the ultimate 
destinies of Poland would loom large among the problems of the 
New Europe demanding some ultimate solution. Twenty millions 
of Poles are a force to be conjured with when you are laying down 
fresh boundaries for the nations of the future. A few days after 
Germany’s declaration of hostilities, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the first Commander-in-chief of the Russian armies, addressed a 
fervid proclamation to this historic people, calling on them “‘ to 
““reunite into one body under the sceptre of the Russian 
‘“Emperor.’’ ‘‘ Under this sceptre,’’ so continues the proclama- 
tion, “‘ Poland shall be reborn, free in faith, in language, and in 


‘“self-government.’’ This was a great undertaking; and it is — 


small wonder that the Phcenix of Poland has risen again, exultant, 
from the ashes of its past. 

There have, in fact, been signs of a fresh resurrection of Poland 
all through the weary days of the Russian winter, when the 
country became the cockpit of contending armies and the hosts 
of Marshal von Hindenberg made a manoeuvring ground of the 
territories of the kingdom. No one can exaggerate the tale of the 
travail of Poland during these days of devastation. It can only 
be when the history of the war comes to be completely written 
that we shall realise all it means, and the sufferings it has entailed 
on this nation of many sorrows. 

Last October, for example, the German army was within seven 
miles of Warsaw. A constant stream of fugitives, of all kinds and 
descriptions, streamed up the Jerusalem Avenue of that famous 
city. Peasants in small carts, squires in four-horse carriages, they 
were all alike fleeing from the dreaded foe. From the upper 
storeys of the blocks of flats, so characteristic of the Polish capital, 
the citizens could discern the positions of the German host. A 
continuous cannonade deafened the air. Only between the hours 
of seven and eight every evening did the combatants cease their 
work of destruction by arrangement, in order that the Red Cross 
men might go out to pick up the wounded and bury the dead. 

Now, the German armies of the East have penetrated far into 
the heart of Russia, and Warsaw is in the hands of the enemy. 
It might seem at first sight as if the deliverance of Poland were 
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further off than ever; and so it would be were it not for the Phoenix- 


like character of the Polish nationality. But even in days that 
seemed like disaster and defeat, the hope of Poland has burned as. 
brightly as ever, and, as a matter of fact, these months of invasion 
have been made the opportunity of great administrative efforts, 


which have called forth all the hidden and unused talent of the 
leaders of Polish action and thought. 


Since the German occupation, a great deal has been heard in 
newspaper reports of the Polish Citizens’ Committee, which is at 


‘present functioning in every town and rural district of the 


kingdom. This was the first opportunity for many years that 
had presented itself to the people to show their administrative 
capabilities, and well and efficiently they seized it. Everywhere 
during the earlier part of the war, one saw signs of their great 
activities. All the people, young and old, rich and poor, seemed 
to be standing together to meet unitedly all the calamities that the 
war involved. In the rural districts they bought seeds, and 


_ distributed them to the peasantry. In the greater towns they faced 


the questions of destitution and unemployment. When part of 


_the country was occupied, and some of these committees were 


isolated from the central and co-ordinating body, they simply did 
their utmost to bring efficiency and completeness to the operations 


| of the rest. 


Amongst all these Citizens’ Committees, that which met at 
Warsaw and dealt with the problems of Warsaw and Praga, is, 


of course, specially noteworthy.* Warsaw, after all, is, and must 
always remain, the capital of Poland, and a town of over a million 


people, the third in the Russian Empire, is certain to offer 


administrative problems of no ordinary difficulty. 


From a military point of view, it was plain from the first that 


| Warsaw was not worth a great deal to the Germans. It was for 


the railway lines on the east of the city, not for the city itself, that 


the enemy principally contended. But if the possession of 


Warsaw in itself made very little change to the military fortunes 


of the game, it has proved itself to be very important from a 
political point of view. Speculation again became rampant 


as to the future of a reunited Poland. Men asked themselves the 
question whether a difference would be made between Poland and 
Belgium, or whether Warsaw would share some of the fortunes 
of Malines and Louvain. 

The answer came quickly and suddenly. It was at once evident 


_ that the preparation of the Poles for grappling with administration 
_and dealing with the maintenance of public order had been so 


* A detailed report of the operations of the Warsaw Citizens’ Committee, from 
August to December, 1914, has just been issued. It is entitled Komitet Obywatelski 
Miasta Warszawy. Sprawozdanie. 1914. 
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efficient and complete that nothing remained for Marshal von 

Hindenberg but to confirm them during the German occupation. | 
Not many days after the troops of the enemy had made their formal 
entry, it was announced in certain of the telegrams that the new. 
German Governor had called on Prince Lubomirski, the Chairman 
of the Warsaw Citizens’ Committee, to continue his directing | 
operations. About the same time, it was also declared that the. 
Committee had raised a loan of £500,000 with which to meet 

municipal expenditure. This may have seemed of no great’ 
significance to the general newspaper reader; but it marks the - 

stiaeks of a work of re-organisation which goes back to the vers 
earliest days of the war. 

Not many weeks after the war commenced, in fact, it was plain | 
that some kind of organisation must be created to deal with all the | 
problems that the war would plainly involve. In Warsaw, at any | 
rate, there were quartered about twenty thousand Russian officials, | 
and these were bound to retire before any serious menace of the: 
German troops. It is an open secret that many of the military ’ 
advisers of the Grand Duke Nicholas were in favour of withdrawing. 
from Warsaw at the very outset of the war, and concentrating on! 
the Russian second line of defence. If, then, the Russian! 
governors might have to depart, and Warsaw was to be kept tranquil 
and supplied with the necessaries of life, some kind of provisional | 
authority must be created to be responsible for public order, and. 
to undertake the very difficult task of economic reorganisation. | 

The Poles were now called to the government of their own city, | 
and it is here that we encounter the first signs of the new! 
resurrection of Poland. Since the suppression of the Secret! 
Committee of 1863, the Poles have had no direct responsibility 
for the government of their country. In 1861 an offer was made) 
of a Polish Minister, a Polish Council of State, and Elective 
Councils of Municipality, District, and Province, but this offer! 
only remained open for about two years. The leading men of? 
Warsaw, therefore, had no chance of gaining an extended’ 
municipal experience, and it might have been supposed that it! 
would be very difficult for them to address themselves successfully | 
to the big readjustments demanded by a great European war. | 

Then there was the question of co-operation with the Jews. The! 
Grand Duke’s manifesto had demanded of them ‘‘ consideration! 
“for the rights of those nationalities to which history has linked’ 
“you.” How would the Poles of Warsaw succeed in 
bringing all the elements of their city together for the work of' 
administrative reorganisation? In the Kingdom of Poland there 
are congregated over 11 per cent. of the total Jewish population of 
the world, and in Warsaw itself, where there are over 300,000 Jews, 
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there is a Kahal, or Executive Committee, to run a small loan bank, 
and to expend the large sums of money raised every year to provide 
education, hospitals, orphans, and almshouses for the needy 
Jewish population. Would this Jewish Kahal co-operate with the 
Christian Poles? Here was an opportunity for showing that there 
need be no difficulties about the reference in the Grand Duke’s 
manifesto to the rights of other nationalities. 

From the first this Warsaw Citizens’ Committee has shown itself 
master of the situation. It began with a meeting of one hundred 
leading inhabitants in a private house. The people who attended 
the meeting petitioned the Government to allow them to appoint a 
Committee, and on permission being granted, they at once 
proceeded to elect a body of fifteen, with Prince Lubomirski, who 
has been already mentioned, as its President. The Jews from the 
first threw in their lot with this Polish administrative experiment. 
At first they wrought through their Kahal, but then they 
amalgamated with the general movement, and sent their own 
representatives to the Citizens’ Committee. 

Again was the Polish Phoenix started on a new and significant 
flight. ‘* A century and a-half ago,’’ says the Grand Duke in his 
manifesto, ‘‘ the living flesh of Poland was torn asunder, but her 
*“soul did not die.’’ Three times a week has this been proved in 
Warsaw since the beginning of the war, when the Advisory 
Committee of Poles and Jews met in the library of the magnificent 

palace of Baron Kronenberg, and once a week, when it had its 
meeting with the Russian Mayor of the City. Neither did it 
neglect its own internal organisation. For administrative purposes 
Warsaw was divided into twenty-one sections, and a sufficient 
number of additional members were co-opted to permit of each of 
the sections being sufficiently manned. 

The work before the Committee was exacting and important. 
Refugees were streaming into Warsaw from the devastated 
countryside, and these refugees had to be relieved and settled; 
80 per cent. of them were settled in other districts of Poland; 
only 20 per cent. had to be drafted to Russia proper. All 
the houses needed for the temporary use of the 40,493 people who 
passed through the Committee’s hands during the first few months 
of its operations were supplied free by the landlords. The different 
creeds and classes co-operated in order to make these administrative 
arrangements as successful as possible. 

But how were the destitute refugees to be discovered, and how 
could the Committee ensure that no one who needed relief should 
want the relief which he needed? Here, also, the Committee 
showed that they had grasped the essentials of the situation. 
Warsaw is a city of flats. The rich live in magnificent mansions, 
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and the poor in blocks of tenements. All the dwellers ina certain 
block were asked to meet and choose one of their number as their 
special representative. He on his part was in continual contact 
with the inspector appointed to supervise that one of the city’s 
fifteen districts in which his own particular block of flats was 
situated. As soon asa case of destitution was reported in the block, 
this delegate had to communicate with his inspector. Then the case 
was investigated, and if it proved to be genuine the destitute 
person had support in food, clothing, and medical relief, but only 
in exceptional circumstances did he receive any money payment. 
In many cases the refugees had facilities for cooking, and so needed 
only their food in an uncooked condition. But if, by any chance, 
they had no such facilities, they got tickets to admit them to the 
special restaurants, of which fifteen were at once opened in different 
parts of the city by the Special Committee. 

Now, however, the Committee came up against the thorny 
problem of controlling the price of the main necessities of life by 
administrative agency. How was this tobe done? The Committee 
did not undertake any huge collective experiment. They were not 
inclined completely to suppress the private trader. On the other 
hand, they could not see the price of bread, suet, sugar, potatoes, 
bacon, and butter rising to an inordinate figure. So they opened 
forty shops throughout the city in which everybody could buy the 
necessities of life at an absolutely fair price. 

The private trader did not close his door. He was welcome to 
go on with business as usual. But obviously he could not put up 
the price of the necessities of life beyond the figure at which they 
were sold in the municipal shops. So far as possible the Committee 
tried to help them to sell profitably at a fair price. They bought 
goods wholesale, paying special attention to the supplies of coal 
and wood, and they induced the Russian Government to give them 
special facilities for transportation. In this way they were able 
to supply necessities to the dealer at a price which secured that he 
could retail them without loss at the standard rates. 

It is impossible to describe all the activities of a Committee which 
made its influence felt throughout the whole of Warsaw. Not only 
did it relieve the destitute and supply food and fuel at moderate 
prices, but it gave legal advice, found employment for the 
unemployed, lent money on security, and, before the German 
occupation, made clothes for the Russian Army. It had six Labour 
Exchanges in which 17,729 persons found employment. It opened 
twenty-seven créches, where children were cared for and fed. It 
gave legal advice in 1,484 cases. And all this when any day the 
German guns might be again thundering at the gates of Warsaw! 

It was this possibility, as has already been remarked, that gave 
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importance to the Committee in its provisions for public order. 
The bridges across the Vistula were bound to be blown up if the 
Russian soldiery withdrew, and the Russians might still be in 
possession of Praga on the opposite side when the main part of the 
city had passed into German hands. So the citizens were asked to 
volunteer for the office of special constable, and a separate 
organisation was arranged for Warsaw and its suburb of Praga. 

Most characteristic of the whole spirit in which the Poles now 
go about their work is the fact that Poles and Jews equally co- 
operated in this task of public order. Warsaw was divided into 
fifteen districts, and each district had a police station. The 
consequence was that when late one evening the Russian troops 
retreated on pontoon bridges to the other side of the Vistula, the 
Polish Committee sent its constables out and was at once ready to 
assume all responsibility for the preservation of public order. The 
German cyclists who early next morning began to appear in the 
streets found a peaceful and well-managed city, where there was 
no possibility of disturbance and disorder. Since the German 
occupation began, the Polish Committee has continually shown 
itself master of the situation. Not only in Warsaw itself, but 
throughout the whole kingdom, have its operations been co- 
ordinated and completed. Lodz, which has been separated 
for many months from the rest of Poland, now sends its 
representatives as usual to the Central Committee. All the news 
which intermittently comes to us from the stricken land shows 
how nobly this improvised organisation is facing its heavy 
responsibilities. 

One report is especially significant of this new resurrection of 
Poland. It has already been remarked how tenaciously, through- 
out their long years of travail and sorrow, the Poles have tried to 
secure for the masses of their people the benefits of a good 
education. Now, it appears that with their land in the possession 
of the stranger, they still retain life and heart enough to introduce 
compulsory education, with heavy fines to be imposed on the 


parents who fail to send their children to school. Four hundred 
additional schools are to be opened in Warsaw; £180,000 has 
already been voted for educational purposes. No distinction is to 


be drawn between parties and sects. Lessons are to be given in 
Polish as well as in Hebrew and Yiddish. 

Poland is, in very truth, coming to its own again. On every 
side of the nation’s life there are these unmistakable signs of a 
great awakening. Old differences are forgotten in presence of a 
clamant national need. Who can think of creed and party when 


_ everything is meant for the State? 


Whilst the Citizens’ Committee is skilfully facing these difficult 
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tasks of economic and administrative adjustment, the political 
sections of the kingdom have proclaimed a party truce. A “ bloc ”’ 
has been formed at Warsaw, consisting of representatives of all 
the independent parties. Five newspapers and a great number of 
magazines are devoted to its interests, and discuss the beginnings 
of a new day for Poland. The weightiest review in the country, 
Polish Thought (Mysl Polska), contains reasoned articles, which 
show how carefully its intellectuals have prepared themselves for 
the future in which destiny has involved them. When the hour 
comes for the promise of the Grand Duke’s manifesto to be 
redeemed there will be men ready and qualified by study and 
experience to fulfil the duties and face the responsibilities which 
cannot be avoided by an independent nation. 

It is even in Warsaw to-day, amid all the difficulties and 
discouragements of a German occupation, that Poland is most 
conspicuously reviving all the best traditions of its glorious 
past. By the stern and unavoidable necessities of the case, 
the Allied Powers are at present isolated from the newest 
developments of this most interesting movement. Only inter- 
mittently, and then as voices coming from very far off, do 
some Polish newspapers and magazines which happen to get 
over the frontier give us a faint idea of what is passing in 
an ancient land. Poles, such as M. Chebeko, who is at 
Petrograd as a member of the Council of the Empire, or M. 
Dmowski, who was the first Chairman of the Executive of the 
National Committee, cannot now claim to represent the living 
movement, which is racy of the Polish soil. 

Hitherto, in estimating the administrative promise of the Poles, 
reference has only been made to the Russian part of the people. 
But as the Grand Duke’s manifesto puts it, ‘‘ A century and a-half 
‘“‘ago the living flesh of Poland was torn asunder.’’ Not simply in 
Warsaw, but especially in Galicia there have been signs that the 
Poles have developed a spirit of tolerance and a habit of 
administrative flexibility which augur well for the day when the 
““boundaries are annihilated which cut the Polish nation into 
“parts.’’ Who but a nation with a genius for self-government 
could have settled the difficulties with the Ruthenians, as these 
have recently been settled in Eastern Galicia? And do not all 
these converging evidences point to the fact that the day of the 
resurrection has come, that long-expected day when (again to quote 
the language of the Grand Duke’s manifesto) ‘‘ Poland shall be 
“reborn, free in faith, in language, and in self-government.” 


J. H. Hartey. 


GERMANY AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


T is not too early to consider what will be the future disposition 
of the vast territory which until recently hag been described 
as German South-West Africa. Although this has been regarded as 
a German possession, it should be remembered that from the 
international point of view it is only a German sphere of influence 
or a German Protectorate. The story of the British withdrawal 
and the German occupation is important, especially in view of the 
natural desire of the Union of South Africa to make this land a 
Province in the Union. 

In 1880 internecine feuds between the native tribes which then 
occupied South-West Africa had compelled the Cape Government 
to withdraw their official Resident, but amicable relations were still 
maintained between Cape Town and the native chieftains, so that 
in 1883 the Colonial Government regarded themselves as fully 
entitled to protest against the contraband trade of certain Germans 
who sold arms and ammunition among the native tribes. The 
Cape Government drew up an important minute and sent it to 
Lord Derby, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
This minute recorded the desire of certain native chiefs for British 
protection and for the appointment of a Colonial officer to manage 
their affairs. The Damara natives were named as the true owners 
of part of the coast-line then being claimed by Germany and the 
race of half-breeds called ‘‘the Bastaards,’’ and certain other 
natives were said to have the rights of British subjects. It was 
urged that these had always looked to Her Majesty as their Queen, 
and they had been accustomed to have their land titles counter- 
signed by a Colonial officer, while Willem Christian, the Chief of 
the Bondelschwartz, had even been in receipt of an annual 
allowance from the Cape Government. The British Government 


was therefore urged to annex to Cape Colony all the territory 


between the Boer Republics and the German coast-line. 

This proposition Downing Street resolutely refused on the 
ground that it was against the laws of international comity, and 
unfriendly to Germany. Mr. Evans Lewin, in his recent work on 


_““The Germans and Africa,’’ maintains that the supreme fact which 
_ influenced the situation was that Great Britain was not prepared 

to welcome the intrusion of a new rival in Africa. This view 
_ cannot be accepted, for there were many acts which clearly proved 
| our willingness to have the Germans as_ neighbours in Africa, 
_ especially where the expense of administration was likely to prove 
heavy. 
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Bismarck was at this time very doubtful about Colonial 
expansion; he coldly described the process of colonisation as 
follows: ‘‘ To acquire a piece of ground, appoint officers and a 
‘* varrison, and then seek to entice persons to come and live there.”’ 
All he did was to utter a protest against the establishment 
of a Monroe Doctrine by England in Africa to the exclusion 
of other European nations. The protest, however, was addressed 
to London, and not to Cape Town, where in days to come there 
will perhaps be a disposition to resent the intervention of Europe in 
African affairs. But the German Colonial party had two schemes 
at this time. The first was the acquisition of South-West Africa, 
and the second the acquisition of St. Lucia Bay. Prince Bismarck 
became aware of the comparative poverty of the South-West 
coast, and therefore preferred to promise Imperial protection 
to a German Settlement at St. Lucia Bay, the natural port of 
Zululand, a most fertile country, watered by fine rivers and peopled 
with the aristocracy of the Kaffir clans. The Zulus had been only 
recently subdued, and their King was on friendly terms with the 
Boers. So Bismarck decided to fish in the malarial waters of St. 
Lucia. The German Foreign Office collected from Count Herbert 
Bismarck, from the Hague, from the German Consul at Cape 
Town, and from British Blue Books, every possible document 
bearing on the relationship between Great Britain and the Boers. 
These were worked up into articles in the German press, notably 
Die Grenzboten, and were followed immediately afterwards by 
articles on Santa Lucia Bay. Violent appeals to the nations of 
Europe were circulated, asking for help on behalf of the Boers, 
and meanwhile the whole of this business was utilised as a lever 
against Great Britain in Egypt. Bismarck then initiated negotia- 
tions with the Boers with the object of persuading them to assist 
the establishment of a German trading station on the Zulu coast. 
We have Bismarck’s own evidence as to why this intrigue 
failed. In an interview which he gave early in 1886, the 
Chancellor was asked ‘‘ why they were not able to secure St. 
““Lucia Bay?”’ ‘‘ Ah,”’ he replied, ‘‘ it is not so valuable as it 
‘* seemed to be at first ; and then the Boers were not disposed to take 
“‘any proper action in the matter.’’ In years to come this incident 
may well be of greater interest than at present; for St. Lucia Bay 
is probably destined to become one of South Africa’s harbours 
owing to the fertility and newly discovered mineral wealth of Zulu- 
land. Bismarck added words which indicated that his policy’ at 
that time was to maintain good relations with the English. He 
said, ‘‘ In Colonial matters we must not take ‘‘ too much in hand, 
““as we already have enough for a beginning. We must 


“hold with the English as we were formerly more on the 
“* French side.”’ 
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Whatever hope may have existed in the minds of 
Pan-Germans with regard to linking up the ‘‘ South-West ”’ 
with the Transvaal through Bechuanaland was ended by 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition. Mr. Rhodes was in 
those days beginning to court the Afrikander Bond, 
and in 1885 became Deputy Commissioner for Bechuanaland, 
where difficulties arose owing to a difference of opinion between 
himself and his fellow Commissioner—the Rev. John Mackenzie— 
regarding the native interest. Sir Charles Warren, the Imperial 
Commissioner, sided with Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Rhodes supported 
President Kruger and Dr. Leyds, who wanted the Imperial 
Government to recognise the land titles of the Stellaland Boers who 
had trekked into Bechuanaland. Fortunately, however, at this 
time the friendly feelings between England and the Transvaal, 
consequent on the signing of the London Convention, overcame 
all difficulties. President Kruger withdrew his Boers, and the 
Warren-Mackenzie policy of an Imperial Protectorate for 
Bechuanaland triumphed. 

In 1885, when the St. Lucia Bay scheme was breaking 
down, it was reluctantly decided to develop, as far as 
possible, the sandy shores of South-West Africa which 
were already under German _ influence. With this object 
in view, a number of Treaties were proposed with the local 
native tribes, and the German missionaries were asked to under- 
take this task. One of these missionaries, Mr. Bittner, was 
empowered to sign himself ‘‘ Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the 
““German Emperor,’’ and a Damara chief named Manasse was 
persuaded to place his mark against an extraordinary document, 
which, it may be confidently stated, was incomprehensible to a 
native. According to this treaty, Germany was to protect Manasse, 
and to respect any other treaties which he had previously con- 
tracted. Manasse’s authority to levy taxes in accordance with 
native law, and to exercise justice over his subjects, was not to be 
prejudiced in any way. Manasse, on his part, agreed not to 
make over his land to, nor make treaties with, any other nation, 
without the German Emperor’s consent. He was to protect the 
lives and property of all German subjects. German subjects were 
to respect the native Jaws and customs, as well as German law, and 
to pay native taxes. Disputes between whites would be settled 
by the German authorities, and the chieftain pledged himself to 
co-operate in maintaining peace at home and in the neighbouring 
country, and to accept German arbitration in case of a quarrel 
between himself and other tribesmen. The treaty ends with the 
high-sounding clause: ‘‘ Should other matters to be determined on 
“‘ arise between the German Empire and the Captain of the Red 
“‘ Nation, they shall be arranged later by agreement between the 
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‘‘two Governments.’”’ A fortnight later a similar treaty was signed 
between the German Emperor and Van Wyk, Chief of the 
Bastaards, and in view of the recent murder by the German soldiery 
of the little Van Wyk girl, the terms of this document will be of 
special interest. The Emperor promised Van Wyk his high 


protection, but he recognised the rights and liberties which the | 


Bastaards of Rehoboth had obtained, and pledged himself to leave 
in force those treaties which other nations had previously contracted 
with them. Van Wyk’s authority to collect his own revenues, in 
accordance with native law, was not in any way prejudiced. The 
Bastaard nation reserved to itself the right to fix the conditions 
under which foreigners were allowed to remain within their 
country; but the right and freedom to travel, occupy, work, buy 
and sell, was conceded to German subjects, who were bound to 
respect the laws and customs of the Bastaard country, and to pay 
the taxes which had been hitherto customary. The Bastaards were 
to be judged by their own judges and in accordance with their own 


law, and disputes between the Bastaards and the Germans were to 


be judged by a mixed court, the judges for which would be 
authorised by the German Emperor and the Bastaard Chieftain. 
Several members of the Van Wyk family were present at the 
signature of this important document, including Dirk van Wyk 
and Willem van Wyk. 

The third treaty was made with the Hereros, not by missionaries, 
but by the Imperial German Commissioner for South-West Africa, 
though Pastor Biittner, who had signed the other treaties, was also 
present on this occasion. The treaty was made at the house of Mr. 
Diehl, the German missionary at Okahandya, and greater care 
appears to have been taken that the Hereros should understand 
what they signed. Perhaps this is partly explained by the fact that 
there was present among the people a missionary from Finland 
who thought more of the interests of his flock than of the extension 
of the German Empire. Copies of these treaties were duly 
dispatched to Berlin, and formed the basis of the German claim to 
a Protectorate over the territory. 


Meanwhile, Bismarck’s power was beginning to wane. The — 


antagonism between the German Imperial family and _ the 
great Chancellor was increasing. In 1888 the Emperor William 
the First and his son the Emperor Frederick both died; the present 
Kaiser succeded to the throne. 

Adventures in Africa were in fashion, and in the following year, 
1889, the negotiations for the acquisition of what is now known as 
Rhodesia culminated in the grant of a Royal Charter for the British 
South Africa Company, and an immense area of territory was 
brought under British influence. The spirit of expansion took 
hold of the British people, and William II. desired that Germany 
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should share in the scramble. Perhaps he thought Bismarck was 
too old for his job, so early in 1890 the young Kaiser dropped the 
old pilot. It is said that the immediate cause was that the 
Kaiser insisted on reversing a decision of Bismarck’s regarding a 
concession to some Englishmen in German South-West Africa. 
Count Caprivi became Chancellor, and expansion began at once. 
A few weeks after Caprivi took office, the Commercial Treaty 
between Germany and Morocco was signed, and was followed by 
the Anglo-German Treaty, by one clause of which South-West 
Africa was secured to Germany, together with the ‘‘ Caprivi’’ strip, 
giving Germany access to the interior of Africa right up to the 
Zambesi River. 

Bismarck had differed fundamentally from the young Emperor 
William with .regard to the policy of Colonial expansion. It 
became known afterwards that Bismarck had disapproved of this 
treaty. He had no great opinion of South-West Africa. He 
thought that Zanzibar was more valuable to Germany than Heligo- 
land—the latter island were better in the hands of a neutral, as 
its acquisition by Germany would entail vast expense for its defence, 
and little military advantage—furthermore, a navy would become 
necessary, which Germany could not afford. The Kaiser, on his 
side blamed Count Herbert Bismarck for the failure of the Santa 
Lucia Bay scheme. 

So Bismarck’s day was done, his advice was neglected, and his 
policy was reversed. Lord Salisbury willingly assented to the 
commercial treaty between Germany and Morocco, and seemed to 
encourage the Emperor William’s desire for colonial territory. 
He took no notice of the resolution moved in the Cape Parliament 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, on July 28th, 1890 (and carried unanimously) 
regretting that Cape Colony was not consulted with regard to the 
South-West Africa clauses of the Anglo-German Treaty. Mr. 
Rhodes felt bitterly the clause with regard to the Caprivi strip, 
which obviously affected the future of the territories now under his 
influence. 

Meanwhile the Germans were certainly gaining experience in 
their new colony. The German soldiery were reported in Berlin 
to be carrying on a flourishing trade with the natives, with whoni 
they bartered alcoholic liquors and ammunition, with results which 
will be described later. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes now dreamed his dream regarding the Cape to 
Cairo Railway, and for years his policy was directed to this vast 
project. In 1892 he was urging the Foreign Office to secure the 
Emperor William’s consent to the linking up of South Africa with 
Uganda, by means of a telegraph wire, and when during the 
following year a German proposal was made to join up Walfisch 
Bay by railway with the South African railway system, Mr. Rhodes 
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refused his consent, on the ground that Cape Town must be the 
basis of the African railway system. In 1894 Mr. Rhodes 
complained that Germany was blocking his trans-continental wire. 
He had by this time completed his first campaign with the 
Matabele, and had thereby secured a hold on the territory up to the 
Zambesi River. He had arranged the appointment of Mr. (now 
Sir Harry) Johnston as political administrator in the vast territory 
now known as Northern Rhodesia, but Germany and Belgium 
blocked his way to Cairo. President Kruger took fright at 
the ambitions of Rhodes, which clashed with his own ideals, and 
unfortunately for all parties, he allowed himself to be involved in 
a diplomatic intrigue with the German Emperor. 

In 1895 Kruger attended a banquet on the Kaiser’s birthday, 
and said that he knew he could count on the Germans. He advo- 
cated special trade arrangements between Germany and _ the 
Transvaal. This caused great dissatisfaction in Cape Colony, 
where the Cape Dutch were by no means in sympathy with any 
such policy. Mr. Merriman urged Rhodes to put on heavy 
duties at Walfisch Bay, in order to prevent the increase of German 
trade from the West; but Mr. Rhodes, always keeping the Cape 
to Cairo scheme in view, refused to fall out with Germany. In the 
following year the situation became graver, owing to the Jameson 
Raid, and the Emperor William sent his famous telegram to 
President Kruger. This telegram saved Cecil Rhodes. It 
indicated to the Cape Dutch that the schemes of the Pan-Germans 
were taking visible shape, so that Mr. Jan Hofmeyer, the leader of 
the Cape Dutch, wrote his famous letter to Ons Land, the organ 
of the ** Afrikander Bond,”’ in which he indicated that the firing 
of the first shot by Germany against England would be followed 
by the acquisition by Cape Colony of German South-West Africa. 
Queen Victoria did not hesitate to tell her distinguished grandson 
to mind his own business; but Cecil Rhodes now saw _ his 
advantage. He took the opportunity to advance once more his 
trans-continental telegraph project, and after a short diplomatic 
delay, the African relations between Great Britain and Germany 
were cemented by two important agreements. Mr. Worsfold has 
disclosed the fact that in August, 1898, an Anglo-German secret 
treaty was signed with regard to the division of Portuguese territory 
throughout Africa. The secret of this treaty has been wonderfully 
well kept, and I do not know whether it has ever been admitted 
before the publication of Mr. Worsfold’s book, but it is perhaps 
opportune to express the hope that such a treaty will not again 
disgrace the records of the British Foreign Office, for Portugal is 
bound to England by time-honoured treaties, and as long as they 


as retained, they should be respected in spirit as well as in the 
etter. 
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On March 14th, 1899, Mr. Rhodes dined with the Emperor 
William at Berlin, and after dinner was over these two men, whose 
| heads were full cf ambitious schemes for extending their influence, 
discussed the future of Africa. They were, indeed, “‘ birds of a 
“‘feather,’? and each left the dinner table with an enthusiastic 
admiration for the other. The Kaiser wished Mr. Rhodes could 
be his Prime Minister, and Mr. Rhodes came back to London and 
uttered an enthusiastic eulogy of the German autocrat. The Kaiser 
told the British Ambassador in the course of a conversation 
during the following month, that he was personally in favour of 
Mr. Rhodes’s trans-continental telegraph scheme, ‘“‘ but,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ the Reichstag is not Imperial enough.’’ It would appear 
that after fifteen years’ hard labour the Emperor has succeeded 
in screwing the Reichstag up to concert pitch, for at the 
present day no one will accuse that loyal body of any shortcomings 
as regards its Imperial spirit. The outcome of this famous visit 
showed itself in certain important documents. Mr. Rhodes was 
then engaged in drawing his will, and a codicil was added by which 
five yearly scholarships of £250 were established for students of 
German birth, the scholars to be nominated by the German 
Emperor. The object of this codicil was stated to be that “‘an 
*“ understanding should grow up between America, England, and 
*“ Germany, which will render war impossible, because educational 
“relations make the strongest tie.”’ This idea of an alliance 
between England, America, and Germany was pet theory of Mr. 
Hofmeyer, the Afrikander leader of Cape Town. An interesting 
sequel to this codicil is provided by the decision of New College, 
Oxford, to include the name of a German-Rhodes scholar, who has 
died fighting for Germany, in the Memorial placed in the College 
Chapel in honour of those who have died in the great war. 

The other document, which was a result of Mr. Rhodes’s visit 
to the Kaiser, was an agreement signed on the day after the dinner 
party, between the Chartered Company and Germany, on the 
subject of the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company. 
This was followed by a second agreement, signed in October, 1899, 
by which Germany secured her wishes regarding railway con- 
struction in South-West Africa; but Rhodes had acquired, in the 
nick of time, something which he needed even more than all these, 
and that was the neutrality of Germany in his quarrel with 
President Kruger. 

On October goth, 1899, the Petoraal Ultimatum was launched, 
and President Kruger counted in vain upon the Germans. The 
reliance upon Germany’s expected assistance was the great mistake 
of Kruger’s policy. When in March, 1900, Lord Salisbury refused 
to recognise any longer the independence of the Boer Republics, 
the Emperor William sent neither telegram nor troops. He did 
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not even lend a hand to.France and Spain when they were 
arranging the secret partition of Morocco against British interests, 
and it was left to the late General Delarey, at one of the closing 
meetings before the Treaty of Vereeniging, to explain to the 
assembled burghers that the German Emperor had been squared, 
and that the Boer deputation to Europe could hold out no hope of 
intervention from Berlin. The Boer War then came to its end. 
England and Germany were able to upset the Franco-Spanish 
partition of Morocco, and President Kruger and Mr. Rhodes 
passed off the stage. One of the last letters Mr. Rhodes received 
before he died, contained a message from the Emperor William 
expressing his delight that Mr. Rhodes’s telegraph wire had 
reached Ujiji. The Emperor once more expressed his admiration 
for Mr. Rhodes as “‘ a wonderful man.”’ 

This action of the German Emperor towards the Boers made a 
deep impression on the minds of the Republican leaders. When 
King Edward died, some of the Dutch papers contrasted the 
attitude of England with that of Germany during the Boer War. 
King Edward had had the unpleasant duty of fighting openly, he 
fought as a gentleman fights; but the Emperor William, they said, 
had encouraged them to fight and left them in the lurch. 

Meanwhile matters were not going well in the German Colony 
next door. The methods of the Fatherland were found very 
unsuitable for this part of the world. The presence of the German 
soldiers, and the introduction of military methods of administration 
brought about a feeling of unrest among all the natives, who 
strongly resented the occupation by Germans of their pastoral 
lands. In 1894 the Witbois rebelled; in 1896 the Hottentots and 
Hereros. After the Boer War the Bondelschwartz rose in the south 
of the German colony, and hardly had peace been made when the 
Hereros once more rose in revolt, and drove out the Germans. 
There was, as usual, a difference of opinion as to whether the 
rising of the Hereros was caused by too great leniency or too great 
severity on the part of the Governor. One party proposed that the 
best way to win respect from the natives was to appropriate their 
lands and compel them to work for their white masters. The 
Governor Leutwein, however, had his doubts concerning this view, 
and his close study of the natives and his knowledge of the 
importance they attached to the scraps of paper they had signed 
led him to think that the fault was not entirely on the native side. 
The Herero Chieftain had been persuaded to dispose of tribal lands 
to German bidders, and although this was against native law and 
custom, yet the practice was encouraged by the German 
Administration, so as to facilitate German immigration. Other 
immigrants settled on the Herero lands without acquiring any title 
at all. The Hereros therefore presented a petition to the Governor, 
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saying ‘‘ We notice with dismay that our lands pass, one after 
‘‘another, into the hands of the whites, and in consequence we 
‘“humbly pray your Excellency not to authorise any sale of land 
‘here, and to transfer all the lands which have not yet been sold 
‘‘into a great reserve; for we shall then be certain that we should 
‘‘ have a territory where we and our children could live and cultivate 
‘Sour farms.’ The Government accepted the policy of native 
reserves, but the German colonists bitterly resented the decision. 
‘* These cattle reserves,’’ wrote Herr Carl Dove, ‘‘ are an obstacle 
‘‘to the economical development of the country, for it is without 
‘* doubt owing to this reason that so few of the Hereros enter the 
‘service of Europeans.’? The German Governor also failed to 
keep the treaty with the Hereros as regards the administration of 
justice, and in particular the collection of small debts from the 
natives was marked by great severity. The natives compared the 
sentences passed on Europeans and themselves, and concluded that 
they could not rely on the impartiality of their judges. ‘‘ For two 
_ ““years,’”’ says Mr. Lewin, ‘‘ South-West Africa was the scene of 
| **a cruel and devastating war. Many colonists and their families 
““ were cruelly murdered by the Hereros, while the latter were 
““ practically exterminated. Nothing would induce the Hereros to 
*“come to terms with their German masters, but they discriminated 
‘“with great care between Germans and other Europeans. An 
‘““ English trader would be received with open arms. These natives 
““had pacific, and, indeed, amicable relations with the Boers.’’ 
Things went from bad to worse; Leutwein was recalled, and 
attacked for the weakness of the policy. Von Trotha took supreme 
command, and certainly vindicated Germany of any charged of 
weakness. In 1904 he proclaimed that ‘‘ the Hereros are no longer 
““German subjects.’’ He offered a reward of 5,000 marks for the 
taking of Samuel Macherero, who had signed the treaty of 1885. 
He ordered the Hereros to leave the country, and announced that 
“every Herero will be shot.’? The women and children would 
either be shot or driven over the frontier. The Director of German 
Colonies told the Reichstag that the Hereros were impatient of 
orderly government, and did not appreciate German clemency. 
Prince von Bilow, however, could not stomach von Trotha’s pro- 
clamation, and ordered its repeal. The shooting of native women 
was vouched for by Boers, and their statements were published in 
the Cape Argus. By this time the Germans had a force of 19,000 men 
in the field, equipped with machine guns and vast quantities of 
war stores. Herr Ledebour, a Socialist representative in the 
Reichstag, in February, 1906, denounced the expense of this 
expedition, and argued that the real object was not the 
suppression of the native rebellion, but the exercise of 
pressure upon England, with the object of invading Cape 
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Colony. The proposal .to vote money for the Kubub 
Railway was supported on account of the value of this 


line “in the event of complications between Germany and other 


‘nations.’ It was explained that the scheme would enable 
Germany to transport troops from the coast to the interior. “If, 
‘for example,’’ said Herr Lattmann, ‘‘ a war had broken out with 
‘‘ England, we should send troops into Cape Colony.” The cost 
of the Hereros rebellion amounted to £30,000,000, but there is no 
doubt that this expenditure was voted, not on account of the native 
rising, but because of the Welt Politik towards South Africa. 

In 1907 the German Emperor appealed to England for assistance 
against the natives, and Sir Edward Grey asked the Cape 
Government to assist Germany in putting down the rebellion. 
Marengo, the Herero Chief, and a modern Wedekind, was captured 
by our police and Major Elliott, the leader of the British exploit, 
was decorated by the Kaiser in honour of his success. There fol- 
lowed grave difficulties between the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the local German colonists. The shortage of labour 
consequent on the refusal of the natives to work, and the 
disagreement between the Local Assembly and the German 
Colonial Office caused ill-feeling between Berlin and the colony. 

The heavy taxation imposed upon the farming community to 
pay for the military establishment was compared to the lighter 
burden which Cape farmers had to bear. There were disputes 
concerning the land which had been unlawfully acquired from the 
unfortunate natives by companies who were making substantial 
profits out of land speculation. It was not until the diamonds 
proved an important asset that the colonists began to make money. 
Herr Dernburg was compelled to visit the colony in order to 
investigate the local grievances, but the tendency of the German 
settlers to prefer the attractions and the principles of Cape Town to 
those of Hamburg could not be checked. 

It will now be impossible for Germany ever to re-establish Crown 
Colony Government in South-West Africa. She has broken her 
treaties with the natives, and after the recent gruesome murder of 
the little Van Wyk girl by German soldiery, the natives must not 
be expected to believe in treaties signed by plenipotentiaries of the 
German Government. The German colonists will, after due delay, 
experience the advantage of local self-government. The Union 
Parliament will reiterate the arguments, and once more put forward 
the claims made in the minute of the Cape Government of 1884, 
and this time Downing Street will not reject them. 


R.C. HawkIn. 


NEUTRALS AND BELGIAN NEUTRALITY. 


HE neutrality of Belgium, which is so much talked about, has 
too often been made the subject of misleading interpretations. 
As a legal system Belgian neutrality may be considered from a 
double point of view: inasmuch as it is founded upon special 
treaties, it is mainly a matter of conventional agreement, while 
considered independently of, and apart from, any specific treaty, 
_it forms a general legal condition whose rights and duties are 
clearly defined by the provisions of the Fifth Hague Convention 
| of 1907. 
It is almost unanimously recognised among neutral nations that 
Germany, by invading Belgium, has flagrantly violated her duties 
toward the latter country. But as for the legal right of the same 


| neutral Powers to complain of this violation of international law, 


public opinion as yet seems not to have grasped the main points 


| of the problem. Solving this question practically means explaining 


the international value of the neutral status. The view has been 


_ expressed in some quarters :— 


(1) That the neutralisation of Belgium, as established by the 


treaties of 1831 and 1839, is a matter depending solely on the actual 
terms of the contract, with which those Powers who did not sign 


_ the treaties have nothing to do; 


(2) With regard to the neutrality of Belgium, considered 
independently of any specific treaty, it has sometimes been 
maintained that no case could be made out in favour of intervention 
by any of the Powers who signed the Hague Conventions, for the 
reason that the invasion of Belgium by the German armies does 
not imply any violation of the rights of neutrals as definéd in those 
Conventions. 

To take these points separately. In the first place it is true that 
Powers not being parties to the treaties of 1831 and 1839 have no 
personal and direct claim on their observation. But does it follow 
that these treaties should be entirely without any value in their 
eyes? By no means. The neutralisation of one country in the 
nature of things and of necessity affects the legal position of all 
the other members of the community of nations. When then, by 
their prolonged tacit assent, they have practically confirmed the 
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treaty of neutralisation, the international régime resulting from the 
treaty incontestably exercises an influence outside of the sphere of 
the contracting parties (cf. Lawrence, Principles of International 
Law, 4th edit., p. 597). The proof of this is that an attack*made on 
Belgium by any Power outside the pale of those concerned in the 
treaties of neutralisation would beyond a doubt have furnished a 
casus belli to the Powers guaranteeing her neutrality. It is from 
this point of view that we must regard the right of Germany to 
declare war on Belgium: of this right she has deprived herself, 
thus admitting as against all the nations her incapacity to stamp 
Belgium, true to her duties as a neutral, with the character of a 
belligerent. Thus, then, even on the ground of the treaties of 1831 
and 1839, the invasion of Belgium cannot be justified by the 
existence of a regular state of war from the point of view of 
international law. 

To come to the Hague Conventions. Article 1 of the Fifth 
Convention of 1907 concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral 
Powers in War on Land lays down that ‘‘ the territory of neutral 
“Powers is inviolable.’’ Article 2 adds: ‘‘ Belligerents are 
‘“ forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral Power troops 
““or convoys, either of munitions of war or of supplies.’ Lastly, 
Article 5, treating of the Duties of Neutral Powers, forbids such 
‘to allow on its territory any of the acts referred to in Articles 
"aotearoa 

These provisions are perfectly clear, and may fairly be described 
as quite conclusive in the present case. Still a specious objection 
might be raised. ‘‘Germany,’’ it is said, ‘‘ before invading 
““ Belgium, has taken the precaution to declare war on her. In so 
““ doing she has deprived this country of the character of a neutral 
“and of all the privileges of neutrality.” 

Let me answer this argument by a simple question. Is it 
possible for the Powers who signed the Fifth Hague Convention, 
imposing on neutrals the obligations therein defined (as quoted 
above)—is it possible for them, on the ground of these same terms, 
to consider Belgium as deprived of the rights of a neutral, for 
having refused to accept an ultimatum which demanded her 
betrayal of the correspondent duties? A strange position, indeed, 
which would lead one to maintain that the protection guaranteed 
to neutral States by international agreement should disappear as 
soon as these States should attempt to fulfil, though it were at the 
veril of their existence, the duties incumbent on their neutrality. 
“Nemo auditur suam turpitudinem allegans!’’ The German 
Government, whose ultimatum was in itself a flagrant violation of 
the Law of Nations, could not in this ultimatum find a single valid 
casus belli from the point of view of International Law. 
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Those who take a different view seem to confound two perfectly 
distinct hypotheses—the case in which a country declares war in 
order to reduce its adversary in a quarrel which is entirely their 
own affair; and, on the other hand, the case (that of Belgium in 
the present war) when it is embroiled in war solely for having 
refused, on the eve of a conflict between two other powers, to depart 
from strict neutrality in favour of either of the two ultimate 
belligerents. The theory of neutrality (as considered apart from 
particular treaties) has nothing to do with the first of these two 
hypotheses. It is to the second that the protective provisions of 
the Fifth Convention apply. Notwithstanding Germany’s 
declaration of war on Belgium, these provisions have by no means 
ceased to apply as concerns the other signatories of the Convention. 

If the faintest doubt were possible in regard to this, the tenth 
article of the ‘same Convention would suffice to dispel it. This 
article runs as follows: ‘‘ The fact of a neutral Power repelling, 
““even by force, attacks on its neutrality, cannot be considered as 
“a hostile act.’’ A breach of its neutrality may be regarded by a 
neutral State as equivalent to a casus belli; but never could 
resistance, even resistance in arms, to such violation furnish the 
aggressor with the slightest pretext for war. (‘‘ Deuxiéme 
““ Conférence—Actes et Documents,’”’ T. I., p. 145-146.) 


Cu. DE VISSCHER, 
Professor of Law, the University of Ghent. 


WOMEN DOCTORS: 


AN "HISTORIC" RETROSELCE. 


"MO HE European War has brought the question of women 
| surgeons and doctors to the fore. The Russians have many 
women surgeons in the Medical Department of their Army, and, 
though the English R.A.M.C. and I.M.S. have not yet admitted 
women to their ranks, the War Office has reluctantly begun to 
recognise hospitals entirely officered by women doctors. Only 
recently they sanctioned the opening of just such a military hos- 
pital in London, the woman doctor in charge being very appro-. 
priately Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson. The Belgians and French 
have always been ready to accept the services of medical women for 
their wounded. Last September Mrs. St. Clair Stobart and Dr. 
Florence Stoney established a hospital for Belgian wounded in 
Antwerp. Driven from there by the Germans, they did fine work 
in Cherbourg among the French wounded. The French men 


doctors were so interested that they asked permission to watch — 


these expert women surgeons at work. 

The activities of medical women, both in military hospitals and 
elsewhere to-day, make it an interesting moment to glance back- 
ward at the history of women doctors. There are people who. 
imagine that the woman doctor is a product of the modern 
feminist movement; but the student of history knows that at prac-. 
tically every stage of human development women studied and 
practised medicine. It was not until the fifteenth century that the 
male physicians of Europe banded themselves into a species of 
trade unionism, and discouraged and suppressed the medical 
activities of women. In the nineteenth century, however, women, 
in spite of determined opposition, won again the right to practise 
medicine. 

In very early times do we, for instance, find women esteemed as. 
medical practitioners? We can only conjecture by examining 
the beliefs and customs of primitive tribes found to-day in various 
parts of the globe. These, in fact, give us the only clue to archaic 
conditions no longer existing among civilised nations. Medicine is 
invariably combined with sorcery and religion among primitive 
peoples. The doctor is practically always a priest or magician, and,. 


Sate 
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except where women are only regarded as beasts of burden, they 
act as priestess-doctors, on equal terms with the priest-doctors. It 
is quite a question whether the witch is not held in higher esteem 
than the wizard. In the Eastern Archipelago, for instance, male 
doctors in certain tribes wear female dress, and the woman doctors 
in other tribes array themselvesasmen. There are villages, again, 
where both a male and a female doctor may be found; and in other 
places women doctors are forbidden to marry, and form something 
in the nature of a sisterhood. No matter where we look, whether 
it be among the Indian tribes of North or South America, or 
among the peoples of Africa, Australia, Kamtchatka, or Cochin 
China, we come across women taking part in medical ceremonies. 
Everywhere we find ‘‘the medicine woman,’’ or the ‘‘ wise 
““woman,’’ held in deep reverence. 

Medical art among savage and uncultured peoples does not 
consist entirely of magic practices; their knowledge of herbs, and 
even of surgery, is far from being contemptible. It is not sur- 
prising, however, to find that midwifery is the medical woman’s 
peculiar province among unsophisticated peoples. It is not far- 
fetched to imagine that the ancestors of the first civilised peoples, 
such as the Egyptians and Greeks, were much like our primitive 
brethren whose ways sociologists study to-day. Following 
primitive traditions, the art of medicine among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans was inextricably interwoven with religion. 
Priests and priestesses practised the healing art; the Delphic 
Pythia, for instance, gave medical consultations, her prescrip- 
tions being delivered oracularly. In those times there was no 
question of arguing with a physician. Only an irreverent genera- 
tion such as ours dares to criticise the sages of Harley Street. In 
the Iliad we learn that the daughter of Augeas knew ‘‘as many 
** remedies as the wide earth produces,’’ and the reader cannot fail 
to gather that a knowledge of pharmacy and therapeutics was 
counted as a womanly accomplishment among the people of the 
heroic Greek age. In later Greco-Roman times women doctors 
were evidently numerous, and Pliny the Elder and Galen mention 
some by name. In Christian cemeteries in Asia Minor tombs of 
women doctors have been discovered. Medical lore written by 
women remains to us, notably some able fragments by one Aspasia. 
Then a certain Metradora wrote about the diseases of women, and 
the MS. still exists in Florence. 

Not till the first century A.D. do we find real evidence of the 
existence of women doctors in Rome (medice, as distinct from 
obstetrices). Inthe fourth century, Octavius Horatianus mentions 
two learned medical women, Victoria and Leoparda. Epitaphs of 
women doctors may occasionally be found among Roman remains. 
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The tradition of Roman culture survived long in Southern Italy, 
and the admission of women to medical studies in the famous 
schools of Salerno may have been due to old usage. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the Muliere salernitane@ were well 
known for their medical lore, and their writings were considered 
valuable. The work entitled De Passionibus Mulierum, by one 
learned in medicine, Madame Trotte or Trotata, still survives from 
the eleventh century. ‘‘It shows no sign,’’ says the historian, 
‘* of superstition and futility, and bears the mark throughout of 
‘the experienced practitioner.’’ A licence to practise medicine 
and surgery was given to Francesca, wife of Matteo de Romane, 
of Salerno, in 1321, and the document is still preserved among the 
archives of Naples. Similarly, we find mention of women doctors 
among the State papers of Venice, Florence, and Turin. Those 
who are interested enough to examine these papers will find that 
some of these medical women with charming names, such as 
Ghilietta, Leonetta, and Beatrice, were celebrated and held in high 
esteem. 

Medical art was often acquired in the Middle Ages by a pupil 
apprenticing himself to an established practitioner. We read of 


doctors taking female apprentices, and a document in the archives ~ 


of Marseilles, dated 1326, shows us a woman doctor with a male 
apprentice. This was a case of “‘ culture while you wait,’’ for the 
lady engaged to convey her art to her pupil in seven months. The 
Faculty of Paris grew strong, and decreed that non-academical 
medicine and surgery must cease. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries many women doctors appear to have transgressed the 
order, and sentence of excommunication was launched against 
them. Women doctors flourished in Germany from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century, and during that period special mention is 
made of fifteen medice, three of whom were oculists. German 
Jewesses seem to have specially cultivated the art of medicine. In 
England we have no record of women practising medicine 
professionally during the feudal period. Many of the great ladies 
of those days were taught surgery, and used to dress the wounds 
of knights who asked for succour at their castle gates. An 
ecclesiastical law of the time of King Edgar without doubt gave 
permission to English women to practise medicine. Many 
convents, both in England and on the Continent, had infirmaries 
and hospitals attached to them, and several orders of nuns 
specialised in the art of medicine. Saint Hildegard, Prioress of 
Ruprechtsburg, wrote medical treatises, and it is said she knew 
facts of which the doctors of those days were ignorant. 

As Europe emerged from the medizval period, women began to 
be rigidly excluded from the study and practice of medicine. Man’s 
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interests alone were represented in all the forms of government, 
and it was natural that masculine monopoly should be protected. 
The Universities were very hostile to women and to free lances of 
all kinds. Italy was an exception. In tiie fifteenth century women 
professors were found in the University of Bologna. In the 
eighteenth century, too, this famous university was a centre of 
medical training for women. When Napoleon passed through 
Bologna in 1802, he was so struck by the learning of one Maria 
dalle Donne, that he established for her a Chair of Obstetrics, which 


she occupied till her death in 1842. 


The women of Spain have not distinguished themselves as 
doctors, though we must not forget that Ana de Osoris, Countess 
of Chinchon, introduced the “ Jesuits’ bark ’’—or quinine—into 
the pharmacopeeia. Her husband was Viceroy of Peru, so she had 
occasion to come across this valuable remedy. In the same way 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu introduced inoculation into 
England, having first seen it used in Turkey in 1716. In 1587, 
Donna Oliva Sabuco, a Spanish woman, published a remarkable 
book, Nueva Filosofia de la Naturaleza del Hombre. This psycho- 
physiological work touches on the relation of mind and body and 
the influence of the passions upon health and disease, and must 
have been far in advance of the thoughts of the age. 

Even when the medical profession was closed to them officially, 
French women continued to interest themselves in medical studies. 


The Baronne de Staél, for instance, carried her studies in 


dissection so far that Duvernay observed she was “‘la fille de 
“ France qui connait le mieux le corps de l’homme.’’ Mademoiselle 
Bihéron, born about 1730, was devoted to the study of anatomy, 
and reproduced with astonishing truth in coloured composition 
various parts of the human body. Surgeon-General Sir John 
Pringle was so struck by her models that he said: ‘‘ Madam, they 
“give me everything but the smell!’’ Her scientific exactitude 
made her a worthy forerunner to Madame Curie. Madame 
Necker, mother of Madame de Staél, rendered great service to 


humanity by reforming the French hospitals. Before her time 


patients were huddled together, three and four in a bed, and all 
the sanitary conditions were unspeakable. 

The German universities were not altogether successful in 
keeping women from studying medicine. For instance, Dorothea 
Leporin, born in 1715, attained such fame by her medical 
knowledge that Frederick the Great, in 1741, gave her special 
permission to study at the University of Halle, where she 


_ eventually took the full Doctor’s degree. 


Ever since the French Revolution the great tide of individual 
emancipation has been rising. Though the violent reaction against 
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absolutism had a marked influence on the fortunes of women, 
freeing them from many bonds, it was not the direct means of 
opening to them the doors of the medical profession. However, 
writers influenced by the Revolution, such as Mary Wollstonecraft, 
demanded the same quality of education for boys and girls. She 
was almost the first English Feminist who set her thoughts on 
paper, and she believed that in politics, as in all other branches of 
human activity, women, as well as men, should be given equal 
rights. Saint-Simon, the French Socialist, also proved himself a 
true child of the Revolution. He subscribed to the doctrine that 
men and women had identical rights, and he and his followers held 
that both sexes ought to share the same power in social, political, 
and religious matters. 

In spite of the Revolution, and of the fact that Continental 
countries had produced distinguished medical women in the Middle 
Ages, it fell to the lot of an Englishwoman, Elizabeth Blackwell, to 
overcome the opposition of the male universities, and thus to open 
the doors of modern medicine to the women of the world. At the 
age of eleven, Elizabeth left England for America, and there, when 
she was old enough, she sought admittance to various American 
colleges, with a view to becoming a doctor. She met with many 
rebuffs. She was told that a position of dependence and inferiority 
was assigned to women, both by nature and society, and that it 
would be inconvenient and immoral for a woman to study the nature 
and the laws of the human organism. At length a college in the 
State of New York received her. Her studies were conducted under 
difficulties. The men students were not always respectful, and she 
was pointed at in the streets as being a queer new being. When 
her friends advised her to adopt male costume she announced that 
what she was doing was more for other women than for herself, 
and that she must accomplish her task as a woman. In 1849, she 
passed her last examination and received her doctor’s diploma. | 
After travelling and studying in Europe, this brave pioneer tried 
to practise medicine in England, but she found public opinion too 
hostile. In 1851, she commenced to practise in New York, but at 
first the men doctors refused to meet her in consultation. Finally, 
her serene strength of character enabled her to overcome all 
prejudices, and she was so much trusted and admired that she was 
able to found the New York Infirmary and College for Women. 

In 1859, she delivered a course of lectures in England, at 
Marylebone Hall, and she records that her ‘‘ most important 
“‘ listener was the bright, intelligent young lady, whose interest 
“in the study of medicine was then aroused—Miss Elizabeth 
‘“ Garrett—who became the pioneer of the medical movement in 
‘England, and who, as Mrs. Garrett Anderson, lives to see the 
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‘* sreat success of her difficult and brave work.’’ We know what 
a fight Dr. Garrett Anderson had to make before she could secure a 
doctor’s degree. At length, in 1865, the Society of Apothecaries 
granted her a license; otherwise she would have had to depend 
entirely on American and foreign diplomas. The constitution of 
the Society of Apothecaries did not allow the exclusion of any 
person who had satisfied the ordinary tests, and the opponents gave 
way to law and not to conviction; for immediately after this one 
woman had obtained a license, they altered their constitution so as 
to exclude all women. 

In 1869, the controversy about the wisdom of allowing women to 
take a medical degree was revived in England, when Miss Sophia 
Jex-Blake and her companions attempted to obtain medical degrees 
at Edinburgh University. Their opponents said the usual things— 
that they only’ wished to carry on intrigues with men students, and 
were trying a new way of getting husbands; or, again, that the 
study of anatomy was inconsistent with female delicacy. To these 
arguments were added the plaints of professional jealousy. The 
men students became very hostile in Edinburgh, and pelted their 
women colleagues with mud upon several occasions. This is hardly 
surprising when grave and responsible people treated the legitimate 
aspirations of these women with scurrility. 

English women, finding it impossible to obtain a doctor’s degree 
in their own country, went to Switzerland, and in 1877 we find Dr. 
Jex-Blake receiving her degree of M.D. at Berne. The University 
of Zurich was the first in the Old World to open its doors to women 
medical students, and here, in 1865, Madame Souslova found what 
had been denied her in Russia—a fine medical education. She was 
able to return to Petrograd armed with diplomas and the full 
degree of M.D. She was the first fully-qualified Russian woman 
doctor who practised in Russia. 

In every European country, as well as in America, the number 
of women doctors is increasing every year. The proof that the art 
of scientific healing is naturally and legitimately woman’s work 
may be found in the fact that the women doctors we meet have, for 
the most part, those gentle, tender qualities we especially love in 
women. 

The entrance of Indian girls into the medical profession is a very 
interesting study. Here we have these most fragile and ethereal 
beings developing into expert surgeons and doctors. The story of 
the Hindu doctor, Rukmabai, is well known. She refused to ratify 
her marriage made for her when a child. The question was argued 
in a Court of Law, and the English Judge said the consequence of 
her refusal would be imprisonment. Undaunted, she chose 
imprisonment, and finally came to England and took a good 
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medical degree. One of the writers had the pleasure of staying 
with her in India in her perfectly equipped maternity hospital, and 
also has vivid recollections of another Indian hospital, presided 
over by a beautiful girl, Dr. Krishnabai. This fascinating little 
figure, clad in clinging draperies, was such a reliable surgeon that 
when a complicated case puzzled the men doctors in an adjoining 
hospital it was customary to send for Krishnabai. India ought to 
prove an ideal field for the activities of medical women. Imagine 
a population of some 150,000,000 women, the majority of whom 
are hidden from the sight of all men save their own husbands. 
Their need for women practitioners is immense. Yet here again 
men’s professional jealousy, and their partisanship for their own 
sex in the world they rule, have made the conditions of medical 
service in India most uninviting to women. A fight for more 
possible conditions has been in progress for years, and now a better 
state of things exists. However, the whole battle has not yet been 
won. The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission sends out splendid 
doctors to the patient suffering women of India. In spite, however, 
of an increasing number of lay and missionary doctors, India needs 
many more. It ought to be the serious business of the British 
Government to encourage, and not discourage, the activities of 
women doctors in India. 

The history of the Chinese and Japanese women doctors is 
interesting, were there space to touch upon it. No matter where 
we look in the great seething cauldron of the world’s history, we 
meet to-day this question of the woman in medicine. It is more 
than possible that the war will have a beneficial effect on the fortunes 
of women doctors. Like the French Revolution, the war will 
destroy many artificial barriers, and if it results in increasing the 
power of women as doctors, the human race must benefit. Can we 
not all sympathise with the soldier in one of those military hospitals 
in France which are officered by women, who said: ‘‘ Madam, 
‘““you make your hospital a home instead of an institution.” 
When the humane heart of woman—which is the same as saying 
the humane heart of the mother—is reinforced by exact scientific 
knowledge and a logically trained mind, we come very near to 
finding the perfect human being. 


THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 


EW things that have taken place in England during the past 
ten years are more to our credit as a nation than the readiness 


| with which Mr. De Morgan’s novels have been acclaimed. When 


Joseph Vance appeared, in 1906, the general public had entirely 
forgotten the distinction of its author’s parents—Augustus De 
Morgan, who: resigned his chair of Mathematics at University 
College, London, in 1866, as “‘a protest against that institution’s 
“homage to an evil it was created to oppose,’’ and Sophia 
Elizabeth De Morgan, who had produced From Matter to Spirit in 
1863. Their son’s novel came out on its merits alone. 

Born in 1839, William De Morgan in his twenties was a student 
at the Royal Academy and a stained-glass worker; ten years later 
he devoted himself to the tile and pottery-making industry with 
which his name is now permanently associated. Not till 1904, at 
the age of sixty-five, did he begin to write fiction. Yet When 
Ghost Meets Ghost is the seventh of his novels. That is, at the 
end of what most men would have considered a more than full life, 
and in less than eight years, he has obliged us to make room for a 
number of volumes on our shelves of most cherished fiction. 

Mr. De Morgan’s novels, in their broad outline, approximate 
closely to the accepted ideal of the English tradition; he likes to 
write a love-story with a happy ending. That, with one 
insignificant exception, his books have always given us. Like all 
the great novelists, he puts his love-story in a large perspective ; 
he makes it the occasion for recounting all he knows of the joy and 
sorrow, the good and evil of human life—with the joy victorious 
over the sorrow, the final goal of evil ‘‘ Somehow Good.’’ Because 
Mr. De Morgan’s writing moves thus on lines at once large and 
familiar, it is apt to be spoken of as ‘‘like Dickens.’’ The 
comparison is beside the mark. It is not, it should be noted, found 
in the mouths of admirers either of Dickens or of Mr. De Morgan. 

Mr. De Morgan’s peculiar achievement is the degree in which 
he places the details of our ordinary contemporary life in horizons 
of timelessness and passion. Plenty of people write diaries and 
call them, or expect them to be called, novels. There is no 
achievement in that. In Mr. De Morgan’s work, though it puts 
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us on such terms of intimacy with his principal characters that if 
every one of them wrote diaries and placed them in turn before us 
we could not know them better than we do (a story of his is the 
diary not of one, but of a dozen persons), the mass of detail is 
always being moulded to a specific end. Persons who miss this 
determination in Mr. De Morgan’s books, who accuse him of 
setting on his pages whatever at the moment crosses his mind, 
might be warned by his own almost ribald laughter over 
‘those authors who may be said to belong to the school of 
‘ Inspirationalism—who claim for each of their stories the position 
“‘or character of a sneeze—an automatic action which its victim, 
‘‘ perpetrator, executant, interpreter, proprietor, has absolutely no 
‘control over.’’* Employing the intimate conversational method 
that at first sight seems so rambling, he keeps the day-to-day 
existences he pictures in relation with the deepest questionings, 
hopes, and faiths, of humanity. He renders, by the way, with 
singular completeness the characteristics of our present-day 
civilisation in England—its complexities, its illogicalities, its 
tolerance, its solid foundations, the mystery of its future—all these 
things he has caught as they are mirrored in the features of our 
generation with an insight so ubiquitous and so profound that it 
cannot fail to reveal us to the eyes of successors, however distant, 
who may care to look back and question what we were. Take, for 
instance, the Englishman, the English family at the seaside: is 
there anyone but Mr. De Morgan who has really depicted it? The 
lounging days, half the charm of which is that there is nothing 
that need be, and very little that can be, done in them, while yet 
the little there is is so sufficient and so satisfying; any other 
novelist would have been ashamed to chronicle their emptiness, but 
to be ashamed of it is to be ashamed of England. Or, to take 
another example, the middle-class English family—successful, for 
if unsuccessful one is hardly in this sense English—the non- 
chalance, the wrangling, the enduring good-will, the seeming 
recklessness of vital, and concentration upon trivial, issues, the 
reserve force that comes forward to deal with vital issues when they 
show themselves vital indeed—all this needs no better picturing 
than Mr. De Morgan’s pages have given it. What could be more 
convincing and truer than the directness with which, in Alice-For- 
Short, the pompous banker, leaving his watch-chain and seals for 
once alone, meets his son’s unenlightening confidences as to his 
feelings for Lavinia Straker, ‘‘ What is your actual relation, my 
“dear boy ?’’ Wisdom and power, it seems, were all the time but 
waiting for their occasion. The Englishman at home, the 
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Englishman at the seaside, and, greatest triumph of all, perhaps, 
the English working man. From beginning to end Christopher 
Vance is a wit, but from first to last he is also a man. Whenever 
he is present you expect to laugh, and you are seldom disappointed ; 
he always goes one better than you anticipated; but he is never 
used as machinery for turning out jokes. He not only remains 
warmly human, but, with his advancing years, he makes deeper 
and deeper claims on your sympathy, until at his death you feel 
as if you had lost a friend. And all the while he is a suburban 
builder with a taste for drink! 

But perhaps in all this I am not carrying my reader with me; 
perhaps in these novels he has stuck at the point of superficial 
exasperation at which, let it at once be admitted, Mr. De Morgan 
has been at no kind of pains to prevent his sticking if he choose. 
The methods responsible for this exasperation are due partly to a 
whimsicality which belongs to William De Morgan’s inheritance 
of his father’s cast of mind—a whimsicality which in father and 
son permeates the deepest concerns of their lives. Augustus De 
Morgan, although he is known to have spoken of himself as a 
Unitarian, was able to write in his will: ‘‘ I commend my future 
‘‘ with hope and confidence to Almighty God; to God the Father 
“of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom I believe in my heart to be the 
“Son of God, but whom I have not confessed with my lips, because 
*“in my time such confession has always been the way up in the 
‘‘world.’? Yet, even more than to perversities, great or small, 
these methods are due to the exact nature of the task Mr. De 
Morgan hasin hand. What is meant no doubt by the comparisons 
suggested between his work and that of Dickens and Thackeray 
is that Mr. De Morgan has gone behind modern French influences 
and models in fiction to the older English prolixity. Asa matter 
of fact he is not, in that sense, prolix at all. He sees virtue in 
multitudinousness; the many thing's of life it is, he perceives, that 
give any one thing proportion ; but of description for description’s 
sake his works contain hardly a trace. I do not, however, pretend 
not to have myself had, in reading Mr. De Morgan, certain 
aversions to contend with in the shape of ‘‘ Lossie,’’ “‘ the lidy 
‘‘ with the black spots,’’ and the ‘‘ Mer-Pussy.’’ But what the 
reader who has patience to go through with these small irritations 
(and the best way to get through them is to have the books read 
aloud) must become more and more aware of is the effectiveness 
to which the whole curious method lends itself. The virtue of the 
garrulity Mr. De Morgan assumes is in the magnificent value it 
gives to his reticences, producing for his critical passages a 
strength of purpose and a faultlessness of taste beyond the compass 
of any but the masters of art. Where would Janie be, and what 
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would become of the exquisite relation between her and her 
husband, if the boy’s devotional chatter of ‘‘ Lossie, Lossie, 
‘‘ Lossie,’’? had not given the background which makes his silence 
as to Janie expressive beyond all words? And Janie’s death—the 
depth of tragedy in it I would not attempt to speak of—but I must 
entreat any reader who may not have observed the matter for 
himself, to reflect what perfect artistic consideration has gone to 
the narrating of it and to the framing of that long introductory 
preamble (from which no one but Janie seems to emerge in full 
possession of their wits) devoted to the discussion of Immortality. 
Why this interminable, this profitless, conversation? we asked 
impatiently ; what in Heaven’s name would Mr. De Morgan be 
serving up to us next? And the succeeding chapter, opening as 
it does with the account of a shipwreck on the coast of Portugal, 
with off-hand reference to a young engineer and his wife who were 
on board, it might just as well, we felt, have elaborated the senti- 
ments of a London cabman in a fog! Then, with a turn of the 
page, in a flash, the piercing relevance and poignancy is revealed. 
Joe Vance is telling us what he himself saw and took part in, and 
how Janie was drowned. And this, we feel, is the only possible 
way he could have told, or we could have borne with the telling of it. 

As I have said already, Mr. De Morgan is singularly au fait of 


modern foiblesand pessimisms. Whatever of truth, or truth-seeking, 


spreads them abroad he has known and entered into it. Yet he 
does not spare their elements of absurdity. Banal is a word much 
less in use to-day than it was fifteen years ago, but how many of 
us now near to middle life can read without some self-conscious- 
ness, “‘ the wedding came off in Somersetshire. It was implied to 
‘““have scored heavily by absence from Hanover Square. A good 
‘* deal of trouble was always being taken to dodge banality ’’ ? This, 
too, in respect to literary jargon, is apt to strike home. ‘‘ I wrote,’’ 
Mr. De Morgan says of Somehow Good, “‘ a story whose cradle, as 
““it were, was the Twopenny Tube. Critics’ frequent reference to 
‘it as an ‘ Early Victorian’ tale has impressed me that Early 
““Victorianism is an abstract quality which owes its fascination 
‘‘ neither to its earliness nor its epoch.’’ Always and everywhere, 
too, with the abounding good fun of it all, there is the almost 
uproarious turning inside out of our hackneyed little forms and 
ellipses of speech! Since the frog-footman in Alice inquired to her 
requisition that someone should answer the bell, ‘‘ What’s it been 
‘“‘an asking of ?’’ there never has been anything quite to compare 
with it. To exemplify this habit of his fully would be to quote half 
of Mr. De Morgan’s writing. There is the charwoman who lays 
continual stress on her abstention from intoxicants and the help 
this attitude has proved to her husbands—‘‘ her third had ‘ never 
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‘“** touched anything but water ’—-a curlew’s life as it were ’’; there 
is the servant, bringing in a tray, a kettle, and lemons, who wants 
to know “if there is anything else ?’’ and being informed that with 
that exception (whatever it was) the lniverse was empty, she 
retires with benedictions; there is the milk-cart of It Never Can 
Happen Again “ that said ‘ Families supplied daily,’ and the street 
“looked like it’’ ; there is the invalid Sarah Burr who ‘‘ must really 
“be better “ because she has gone to her married niece at Clapham.’ 
‘““ It seemed a sort of destiny that this niece’s wifehood should always 
“be emphasised. It almost implied that a less complete recovery 
‘“would only have warranted a journey to a single niece at 
“Fulham, or possibly only at Battersea.’? With comments and 
descriptions of this sort Mr. De Morgan’s pages are teeming, his 
faculty for them being at its highest when he is telling us about 
street urchins; ‘for there the vividness of common speech combine 
with the inconsequences, or rather the startling consequences, of 
child minds. Here, possibly, we touch on a real kinship between 
Mr. De Morgan’s humour and Lewis Carol’s. Perhaps only the 
habitual gymnastic—the practised agility—of a first-rate 
mathematician’s mind can prevent, in adult life, the letting down 
of departmental shutters, the forming of rut-tracks of thought. 
However this may be, we have happily been put by Mr. De 
Morgan in possession of Lizarann’s innumerable drolleries in It 
Never Can Happen Again, and equalling these for our amusement 
are Michael Rackstraw’s in When Ghost Meets Ghost. For 
instance, ‘‘ It was a fine Sunday morning in Sapps Court, and our 
‘““ young friend was not attending public worship. Not that it was 
‘“his custom to do so. Nevertheless, the way he replied to a 
‘““ question by a chance loiterer in the Court seemed to imply the 
‘“contrary. The question was, What the Devil was he doing that 
‘‘ for ?—and referred to the fact that he was walking on his hands. 
‘““ His answer was that it was because he was not at Church. Not 
“that all absentees from religious rites went about upside down; 
‘“but that, had he been at Church, the narrow exclusiveness of that 
‘ritual would have kept him right-side up.’’ 

In A Likely Story Mr. De Morgan’s genius for giving 
supererogatory twists to unexpectedness went further than on any 
previous occasion. In this book a fifteenth-century Italian painting, 
hung in a nineteenth-century drawing-room, tells its history—or 
rather an episode in the life of the woman it represents which it 
witnessed while it was being painted. This story, with the circum- 
stances of the picture’s powers of speech, inter-threaded as these 
are with the love affairs of two nineteenth-century couples, might 
have seemed sufficient for a plot. But, in Mr. De Morgan’s hands, 
the medizeval romance, which had appeared to end with the murder 
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of the painter of the picture, is taken up and carried to a happy 
ending by a manuscript, describing the period immediately 
subsequent to the picture’s spectatorship (the picture had been 
removed to a lumber room and hung face to the wall). Thus we have, 
in the medizeval story alone, three personalities in one, or rather 
one personality in three pieces—the picture’s, the original’s as 
beheld by the picture, the original’s as described in the manuscript. 
And the adroitness of it all; the way seemingly inevitable confusions 
are avoided, apparently insuperable obstacles overcome, and 
amazing intricacies held in the background. ‘‘ Mr. De Morgan,” 
the Times wrote of this book, ‘‘seems to have achieved the 
‘‘impossible.’? What, well may we ask, is the quality that can 
convert tangled skeins of the kind just described into lengths of 
brocade? The answer, as I conceive it, brings me to the core of 
my subject. Mr. De Morgan, if he stood for nothing else, might 
stand as the lesson to our day of the place of the intellect, as such, 
in the artist’s equipment. Every book of his contains “‘ cleverness ”’ 
enough for half-a-dozen novels, yet cleverness never gets the upper 
hand. What has the mastery always is the flooding, vitalising 
emotion in which incompatibilities melt—incompatibilities that is 
of time or circumstance—“‘ taste is a quality of the inner soul, which 
‘* gives a bias to intellect.’’* 

The expedient of the talking picture is the mechanism by which 
Mr. De Morgan expresses his mystical consciousness; his 
conviction of the close interweaving of the visible and 
invisible worlds. Son of a _ philosopher and of one of 
the earliest inquirers in occultism, in the heart of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement (is he not one of William Morris’s 
executors?) Mr. De Morgan seems to round up _ in 
himself the whole enlarging circle of the past half-century’s 
thought. And how, in almost everyone of its aspects, he has 
mellowed and ripened that thought! I can think of one direction 
only in which any violence of early reaction remains with him. It 
is outside my purpose here, as indeed it would feel to me personally 
an impertinence anywhere, to cavil at his ways. But those inclined 


to do so may find some offence in his treatment of Churches and — 


priests. In his positive antipathy to them he belongs to a past 
generation rather than to our own. Without that particular com- 
bativeness however, without so complete a detachment from 
theology as his starting point, Mr. De Morgan could not have 
compassed the circle I speak of. To gather up for us the reality 
of the truth-seeking of our fathers’ generation and ours, he had to 
react from conventional religion, as he had to react from conven- 
tional philosophy, and the normal Englishman’s taste. He had, 
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in short, to be an artist in England of the fifties, and yet 
to remain in love with his country. By that combination only could 
he have accomplished the feat of bringing the factor he has brought 
to our present day life. In any vital consciousness of the spiritual 
world, the unseen encompassing the seen, Englishmen, since the 
Middle Ages at least, had been curiously wanting. Our country 
has had its mystics, but in modern life they and their ideas have 
always run away from, and not interfered with, the national 
temperament. That unerring finger of Mr. De Morgan’s was 
placed on exactly what was amiss w'th us when he wrote: ‘‘ They 
““ (spiritual truths) were not History, but Scripture, and, broadly 
““ speaking, might be considered to have happened on Sunday ’’! 
A gulf of this kind could only be built over by a layman speaking 
to laymen, an all-round Englishman telling all-round stories to 
Englishmen. © Mr. De Morgan has vitalised and seated at our 
firesides presences and truths that before had been folded away in 
our prayer-books. In his novels, from Joseph Vance onwards, he 
has been going far towards dissolving the barrier between the quick 
_ and the dead. Time, philosophers tell us, does not exist; but 
where has that idea been brought home to the ordinary intelligence 
as it has by old Jane in Alice-For-Short? In A Likely Story 
nineteenth-century love affairs are eternalised before our eyes, as 
it were, by their inter-threading with lives that have been and are 
not. The loves of Madeleine and Jack Calverley, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Aiken even, are caught up by the medizval Duchessa into 
the great passionate succession, irradiated and inflamed beyond 
their mortality. 

This effect is fundamental, and not any kind of glamour. Only 
an artist could have given it, because the task has been to make 
out of three sounds, ‘‘ not a fourth sound, but a star.’’ Yet the 
materials—the bare bricks and mortar—{from which love’s dwelling- 
place in the heavens is reared were set out for us in the earliest of 
the novels. ‘‘ ‘ All’s tocome right in the end, Joe, be sure of that!’ 
‘“ the Doctor’s voice struck in on my reverie. ‘I don’t mean, you 
‘* * know,’ he went on, ‘ that we shall meet corrected and improved 
‘** editions of each other hereafter in a corrected and improved 
place, from which all the beasts and fools, who have not been 
corrected and improved out of all knowledge, are excluded by a 
‘** Creator who might have had consideration enough for them to 
‘let them be—doing no more harm than any other beast or fool 
‘** who has never come into existence! I believe I describe very 
‘** fairly many people’s idea of a selected hereafter. But I don’t 
*** mean any such thing. I mean when I say all’s to come right 
‘**in the end, that it will do so in some way absolutely incon- 
“« “ ceivable by us—so inconceivable that the simple words I use to 
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‘* “express it may then have ceased to mean anything, or any worth 
“recording, to our expanded senses. To a mind that conceives 
‘“« “this degree of Inconceivability, it seems merely common sense 
‘« “and common prudence to leave it all in God’s hands.’ 

‘“*« But,’ I said, ‘there must be some residuum of the rubbish 
‘« * of our thoughts and perceptions that will hold good throughout 
“for this state and the next. There must be a golden bead at 
‘** the bottom of the Crucible.’ 

‘“* Of course there is,’ said the Doctor. ‘Love is the golden 
‘“* bead at the bottom of the Crucible. But love isn’t thought or 
‘““* berception or even passion, in the ordinary sense. It’s God 
‘““ knows what! I give it up. But it’s a breath of fresh air from 
‘““< the highest Heaven brought somehow into the stuffy cellar of 
“-ouriexistence.s: «7 

The just published When Ghost Meets Ghost is concerned in 
the highest degree with these problems. Because they are in the 
title, no ghosts come into the book (this fact is very characteristic), 
though they do into almost all Mr. De Morgan’s earlier stories. 
To have introduced “‘ spirits’’ here would be to have begged the 
question he was at work upon. What, he is asking, is the essence 
of human identity ; what in it survives the passage of time? So he 
puts before us the story of the reuniting of octogenarian twin 
sisters who for forty years have thought of each other as dead. If 
for no other reason, the book would make a peculiar claim on our 
gratitude for the degree in which it has perpetuated the London of 
Mr. De Morgan’s childhood and youth. It preserves for us little 
old corners which were homes in the fifties and ’sixties, and are 
gone now except in so far as each of them exists in the heart of 
some old man or woman in infirmary or almshouse, and their final 
destruction, he feels, and makes us feel, waits for the crumbling of 
the minds that have loved them. Yet as to what ‘‘ the good old 
‘“‘times ’’ meant to flesh and blood, Mr. De Morgan is under no 
kind of delusion. His grip on humanity’s story is too genuine for 
that. The plot of When Ghost Meets Ghost turns on our convict 
transportation system of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The keynote of our national life for the first quarter of that century 
is to be found in the isolation and complete separation of places 
lying beside each other in England; as Mr. De Morgan says, to 
go and come from Australia ‘‘ was little else in those days than 
‘that one should venture beyond the grave and return.’? The 
convict had no means to come back when his sentence expired. 
His parting from England had the sharpness of death double- 
edged. The hideous facts of his case are rendered, and rendered 
with the truest knowledge and skill, in this last book of Mr. 
De Morgan’s. The reality of the system seems summed up in 
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Maisie Prichard’s account of her husband’s departure. She—a 
quiet, self-respecting country-girl—rowed out at night in a wherry 
from Chatham to hang alongside the hulks as the pearly dawn of a 
summer’s morning comes up: “‘ ‘ They dared not row me near the 
‘“““wicked longboat that was under the hulk’s side waiting— 
‘waiting to take my heart away. They dared not for the officers. 
“There were ten men packed in the stern of the boat, and he was 
‘in among them. And, as they sat, each one’s hand was hand- 
“ “cuffed to his neighbour. I saw him, but he could not raise his 
“* “hand; and he dared not call to me for the officers. I could not 
** “have known him in his prison dress—it was too far—but I could 
‘read his number, ds . . - Howdid I know it? Because 
““*he got a letter to me.’ 
ca But did you see your Rusbaad again?’ 
“““Yes. Climbing up the side of the great ship half-way to the 
““*Nore. It was a four hours’ pull for the galley—six oars—each 
“man wrist-locked to his oar; and each officer with a musket. 
*** But we had a little sail and kept the pace, though the wind was 
‘easterly. Then, when we reached the ship where she lay, we 
‘went as near as ever man dared. And we saw each one of them— 
*** the ten—unhandcuffed to climb the side, and a cord over the 
‘side made fast to him to give him no chance of death in the 
“ waters—no chance! And then I saw my husband and knew he 
‘saw me.’ 
*** Did he speak ?’ 
*** He tried to call out. But the ship’s officer struck him a blow 
‘upon the mouth, and he was dragged to the upper deck and 
*** hidden from me. We saw them all aboard, all the ten. It was 
“the last boatload from the hulk, and all the yards were manned 
““*by now, and the white sails growing on them. Oh, but she 
‘ was beautiful, the ship in the sunshine.’ The old woman, who 
““had spoken tearlessly, as from a dead, tearless heart, of the 
*“ worst essentials of her tragedy, was caught by a sob at some- 
“thing in the memory of the ship at the Nore—and her voice broke 
““ over it. She seemed quite roused to animation—a sort of heart- 
‘* broken animation by the recollection of the ship. ‘Oh, but she 
*““ was beautiful!’ she said again. ‘I’ve dreamed of her many’s 
the time since then, with her three masts straight up against 
the blue; you could see them in the water upside down. I could 
‘not find the heart to let my men row away and leave her there. 
“**T had come to see her go, and it was a long wait we had. Yes, 
“** * it was on towards evening before the breeze came to move her; 
‘and all those hours we waited. It was money to my men, and 
‘** they had a good will to it.’ She stopped, and Aunt M’riar 
“‘ waited for her to speak again, feeling that she too had a right to 
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‘‘ see this ship’s image move. Presently she looked up from her 
‘‘ darning and got aresponse. ‘ Yes, she did move in theend. I 
‘« « saw the sails flap, and there was the chink of the anchor chain. 
“««Tve dreamt of it all again many a time, and seen her take the 
‘“« wind and move.’’’* Out of all the insight and emotion of Mr. 
De Morgan’s writing, there is no passage I would rather choose 
to end my short notice of him with than this one. The winged 
ship inspired by the wind out of the sunset—wondrous to Maisie, 
because to her, as to her author, it has in one sense nothing to do 
with the convict’s story, though, in another, it has everything to 
do with it. Hell we know is in that ship; terror of it is in our 
hearts. And yet we cry ‘OQ, farther, farther sail!’ for the seas 
we look on through Maisie’s eyes are seas hidden from mortals 
except when some transcendent feeling clears the moment’s dust 
from their vision. Maisie’s is such feeling; and Mr. De Morgan 
by infinite painstaking brings the ordinary reader to share in it. 
He (out of his stores of knowledge and love) brings us of to-day 
sharply and poignantly up against the past; wakes in us a real 
tenderness for beauty that has flowered and faded, for the loveliness 
that to-day is dust. Artist that he was, he was not content that 
artists alone should feel acutely the passion and the pity of our 
transient existence. Souls of men and women at large might, he 
believed, be opened to the myriad-headed springings of human 
loveliness, and through these, to its universality. It was, he felt, 
because of their coldness and blindness to the glory and motion of 
the temporal, the *‘ many the days and nights passing away,’’ that 
they were wanting in a grip on the eternal, lacking in a conviction 
that in human personality there is something more immortal than 
in the most wondrous of the pageantry surrounding existence. 


M. SturGE GRETTON. 


*When Ghost Meets Ghost, p. 78. 
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WITCHES OF EXMOOR. 


O town-dwellers the belief in witches and wizards seems absurd. 
They have their own forms of superstition, and scorn the 
forms of more primitive people, if indeed the belief in witchcraft 
can properly be regarded with scorn. It has great authority; 
giants in the law as well as kings have held the faith, and there is 
a certain broad open-air healthiness about it that is lacking in the 
crystal-gazing and palmistry affected by the foolish in great cities 
from the days of Alexandria to those of London. Moreover, there 
is a certain reasonableness about witchcraft that is attractive. It 
is an adjunct of the terribleness of Nature. It is the human supple- 
ment of the mysteries that brood over vast wind-swept spaces 
where hill and moor and stream are nightly haunted by the 
immemorial voices of Nature. If there had not been witches man 
would have had to invent them. As Mrs. Zippin said to Mrs. 
Pugsby, ‘‘ They do need us, my dear.’’ It is a long time ago since 
that confession was made, since the day, the memorable day, when 
the augurs of Wiltwater winked at each other. They sleep now— 
all that is mortal of these ancient dames—in the Wiltwater Church- 
yard side by side; but if local belief is to be heeded, they still 
revisit the glimpses of the moon and, in grim converse on their 
white donkeys, ride round the solitary farms they ruled so long. 
Let us shake off the grime of the town and all its works 
and speed forth for many an hour till the great engine, 
apparently rejoicing in the wide spaces of glorious Western 
England, regretfully stops at a little station, and, placing you 
in a land of magic, snorts on to other and less delectable 
lands. Leave the rail behind, and, with the aid of sturdy 
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horses, drive on for many a mile into the heart of the land 
over which the ‘‘ old men,’’ the Neolithic men, kept watch and 
ward thousands of years ago, up to the heights and steep valleys 
of the great stag country. Humanity is scarcer than ever to-day 
in this wide and wonderful land. The hour has taken its toll of 
youth, and the farms and tiny villages are thinking as never before 
of places beyond the sea. Rumours of war, of victory and defeat, 
wander from homestead to homestead, and the doings of lads who 
till now had tended the sheep gladden the heart and stimulate the 
imagination of the country folk. In little church and little chapel 
alike prayers go up for the victory of righteousness, for the 
preservation of the sailors and soldiers of the King and, in 
particular, for those who belong to those lonely uplands; while 
the battles of Israel are made to illustrate the latest developments of 
the horrors of war. But not even a European War on so unprece- 
dented a scale can break into and break down the immemorial 
charm, the ancient quietude of mind and heart, that has for its 
buttresses the wooded hills and forests of old time. Time has little 
to say to forest, vale, and glen and foaming stream, to the men 
and women that are of these changeless things. The flower, the 
leaf, the tree, the individual man, He slowly or swiftly sweeps 
away, but they pass unnoticed, their place is taken by others almost 
undistinguishable from them, and the hurrying generations 
present the impression of changelessness. A deepening or a fading 
of tradition, a silting-up of soil that hides more sternly the rocky 
records of primeval days, a change of type almost as slow—these 
things go on, and still leave the chance visitor face to face with 
men and manners that Elizabeth might have known as something 
remote from her day, that Alfred might have hidden among in 
the days of his misfortunes. Touches of modernness, the weekly 
newspaper, the latter-day farm implements, the useful bicycle, the 
infrequent motor-car, the little shop full of simple conveniences, 
are garish things that appear with a shame-faced sense of triumph 
as if the new civilisation should say ‘‘Lo! I have reached even 
“here, even to Ultima Thule.’ Religion and tea are the only 
importations that have really sunk into the consciousness of the 
people, and both belong to civilisations older even than that of the 
Neolithic peoples who dwelt here. 

There is no shame in adopting such ancient things, and 
Mrs. Zippin and Mrs. Pugsby partook freely of borrowed 
tea, even if they promulgated a cult of faith wholly their 


own. They were (so Mrs. Multon said by the blaze of the 


turf fire in the great farm kitchen, so pleasant in late 
September) the last of the witches, though to be sure there are 
peculiar people still about that scarcely brook acquaintance. But 
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Mrs. Zippin and Mrs. Pugsby did not hide their lights under 
bushels or in recesses of the moor. Boldly they proclaimed their 
virtues, openly lived they their lives, and for such virtues and such 
openness they had their reward. It is extraordinarily difficult to 
piece together their life histories; indeed, to a writer in the 
Dictionary of National Biography it would be impossible. The 
lives survive in general effects, in impressions to be gathered not 
from books and registers, but from this fireside and that fireside, with 
here a detail, there a detail, gathered through many a mile of 
heather and fern until at last a general impression emerges, and 
even Mrs. Multon says in hushed tones, as the wind roars round 
the lonely farm and drives the turf smoke in almost human-shaped 
drifts round the great kitchen, ‘‘ Ah, yes, that is our Ann Zippin.”’ 

To realise the personality of Ann one must see the ruin of her 
cottage, far from any high road or by-road, hid in a ferny nook 
of a well-watered glen full often of fearful sounds as the autumn 
gales sweep in from the sea, but happily situated in so far as it 
was a strategic centre dominating at least six rich farms. She 
never owned the house in the sense that parchment constitutes 
ownership; her husband had been a shepherd and lived there. She 
continued to live there after he ceased to care for little lambs, and 
none sought to dislodge her or obtain rent from her. Not that love 
for Mrs. Zippin produced this result. Far from it. But he would 
have been a bold farmer who asked for rent or came in any other 
guise than as a bearer of gifts. ‘‘Zee,’’ said she, ‘‘ I do gie more 
‘than I do take.’’ This was said toa churlish farmer who refused 
her milk. And two calves died that night. The picture of Mrs. 
Zippin begins to grow in the mind. ‘“‘It war the voice that war 
““so awful,’’ said Mrs. Multon, ‘‘ so unnatural-like. Not a tooth 
“had she lost, though she was nigh on ninety years, and she 
“‘ hissed through her teeth like a snake-thing, and then she clashed 
“her teeth and drew herself up so high, so high that father said 
“she seemed too tall for mortal folk, and turned with a clear glower 
‘‘of her blue eye that flashed out of her bonnet like lightning. 


_“* She war terr’ble fearsome, so father said, and her own daughter, 


‘““ Mrs. Bowers that is, Jessy Zippin that war, says that the tub of 
“‘ toads in the.cottage kitchen war awful company in the autumn.”’ 
Under Mrs. Multon’s graphic touch this Meg Merrilees of the 
Western Moors, grows into life. Mr. Multon dislikes the idea 
that they should be thought superstitious. ‘‘ There is nothing in 
“it all. A harmless wold ’ooman; but ’tis true the farms refused 
“her nothing. She did live well did Ann Zippin. Her stack of turf 
‘“‘ war a fine stack; her sticks for firing were handy cut. She had 
“plenty of milk, butter, eggs, cream, bacon, mutton at need and 
“an early lamb, tobacco, and tea. Yet she did keep no beast but the 
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‘white donkey.’’ The picture of Mrs. Zippin grows fuller. 
“oTwar a well-furnished cottage,’ exclaimed Mrs. Multon, 
‘“there were two old spinning wheels that were worth a lot of 
“money and many things that would have looked well in any big 
‘‘farm-house.’’? ‘‘ Yes, she could spin well and so can Jessy to 
‘this day,’’ said Mr. Multon, ‘‘and had it not been for my wife 
‘all her stocks and sticks would have been mine. I have often 
‘“ wondered my wife were not witched by she.’’ ‘‘’Twar her love 
‘of you that did save me,’’ said Mrs. Multon. ‘‘ ’Twar like this,”’ 
said her husband. ‘‘I were always fond of Mrs. Zippin, nor one 
‘‘ bit a-feared of she, and when I married, she war very old and 
‘could hardly ride the white donkey. So she called me one day 
‘“‘and she said, ‘ Robert, my dear, when I do die I want ’ee to have 
‘“*all my things which came to me from my father and my 
‘“‘“husband’s father. Jessy’s husband won’t let her have them. 
‘““*T’m upzides wi’ he, but I want to help ’ee in your nice new 
‘““* house.’ Well, she said this so gentle and kind that I said, ‘ of 
““ course, ’twill be a joy one day,’ but my wife there, she a young 
“‘ girl then, she makes me go to Mrs. Zippin next day and say we 
‘““could not take them. The old lady she did cry at that and was 
“very sorrowful, and she said, ‘Don’t ’ee love I, Robert?’ 
“and I said, ‘I do love ’ee, Mrs. Zippin, and dearly, and so do 
“““my wife, but you, a woman, know what women be,’ and she 
“said, ‘I do, Robert, and instead of my goods I’ll bless ’ee,’ 
““and she blessed me, and we’ve a prospered ever since.” ‘‘ Ah, 
“but Robert, our fowls did die the year that Mrs. Zippin died.”’ 
‘“°Twar the pip, my dear. ’T'war a good year for lambs. Nota 
‘““lamb did we lose; not even the one that lay on the hearth here. 
‘She did bless our lambs. But the pip no mortal woman can 
paprevent. 

Mrs. Multon sighed and thought: ‘‘ But she war a witch, 
“Robert. Dost remember how she did witch farmer Jenkin? 
“°Twar that cold winter before we married. The wind on the 
‘* Moor war terrible, and Mrs. Jenkin lay ill. The farmer at last did 
‘““say the doctor must come, and he mounted his horse to fetch 
“him from eight miles away, and as he started in the afternoon 
‘“‘ Mrs. Zippin stood at the farmyard gate. ‘I’ve a come for milk,’ 
“said she. ‘’Tes no time for milk,’ said he, ‘I go for the doctor.’ 
‘““ Shall I not have my milk,’ said she, ‘must I go begging from 
“farm tofarm?’ ‘Tes no time for milk,’ said he. She did give 
‘““him one look and did bend on the ground before him, a stick in 
“her hand, and draw a large circle in the mud. He, thinking of his 
‘‘ wife, pushed on, and Mrs. Zippin did spring aside like a young 
‘“‘ girl. Then the horse did put his head down in the circle and 
‘“ threw farmer Jenkin over his head, and Mrs. Zippin war nowhere 
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*“to be seen. He war hurt, and ’tis certain he war witched.’’ ‘‘ But 
“‘ Mrs, Jenkin did get better without the doctor,’ said Mr. Multon. 
*“Many folk do that,’’ replied his wife. ‘‘ But Mrs. Zippin did 
“‘always like Mrs. Jenkin,’’ said the farmer. So the old lady’s 
personality grows clearer in the mind. We see her a widow, 
a woman of strong personality, from her commanding position in 
the hills, surrounded by the loneliest farms in England, levying 
tribute with an even hand from all her slaves. The paraphernalia 
of her art was ill-developed, though her ways with toads were 
wonderful and her knowledge of simple herbs was not negligible. 
The one bitterness in her cup was the fact that most of her own sex 
shrank from her. Kindly by nature though dominating by 
temperament, she would fain have been loved as well as feared, 
and loved she was by some, though that tall figure on the sky-line 
mounted on her snow-white ass engendered fear since she, beyond 
all doubt, worked her art and wove her circles in the great stone 
circle on yonder hill where the Old Men fought the Bronze men in 
the dim days of old. 

Across the valley and the roadway and the stream that fenced the 
hill country of Mrs. Zippin dwelt her sole competitor in the black 
arts. Mrs. Pugsby inspired more awe than Mrs. Zippin, though 
the two women were incomparable in person. Mrs. Pugsby was a 
somewhat small woman, bent almost double, with piercing black 
eyes, with raven hair that the snows of her long winter had lef: 
untouched, with a voice so terrible in its incisive commands that 
no man or woman hesitated twice to do her bidding. Her 
personality and that of her late husband had impressed the land 
with a deep sense of terror. A dying farmer was heard in his last 
hours to babble ceaselessly of Mr. Pugsby, who, he said, was 
riding for him on his white donkey. Mr. Pugsby had then been 
dead for very many years, but no one had ever forgotten the 
swarthy giant of the Southern Moors. Mrs. Pugsby, despite her 
doubled form, carried on the reign of terror, though her deeds were 
harmless enough. But she always acted with swiftness and 
certitude. One day a farmer’s wife refused, in a mad moment, to 
sell her butter. ‘‘ Is not my money so good as another’s? ’’ quoth 
she; ‘‘ little butter shalt thou have,’’ and, waving her hand in 
mocking scorn, she rode away into the heather, her doubled body 
bending down on the white donkey’s neck. For days after this the 
farmer’s wife plied her hand in vain through the cream. No 
butter came, and when a week later Mrs. Pugsby passed that way 
and smiled meaningly, the whole hillside knew who had done the 
witching. 

To this hour is remembered with wonder the joint expedition 
of Mrs. Zippin and Mrs. Pugsby to Wiltwater village. They rode 
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in triumph through the little street. The meeting up the valley 
had been accidental, but the call at the village shop was deliberate. 
They needed tea. Together, side by side, on that bright spring 
morning they rode into the pleasant village. Birds had heralded 
their coming from daybreak ; the flowers of the valley greeted them 
as they came; the sun shone through the wind-swept clouds as 
they rode: two such figures on two such beasts were never surely 
seen before in the history of witchcraft: the tall and stately Mrs. 
Zippin riding as a queen should ride, with unbent back and 
gracious urbane mien; the shrunk and doubled Mrs. Pugsby 
riding as a very ancient dame should ride, with hunched shoulders 
and time-worn, patient face. Every cottage window had faces in 
it; rosy faces of fear. Would they stop at any house, would they 
witch the whole village? ’Twas there, where the little bridge 
breaks the bowery village in twain, that Mrs. Zippin said to Mrs. 
Pugsby: ‘‘ They do need us, my dear.”’ 
J; E.G. IDE a: 
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REVIEWS. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE GREAT WAR.* 


It is a matter for gratification that so thorough an international 
lawyer as Dr. Coleman Phillipson should have undertaken the task 
of examining the relationship of the conduct of the present war to 
international law, and that so eminent a jurist as Sir John Mac- 
donell should introduce, with important comments, the laborious 
and well-balanced work that Dr. Phillipson has written. It is quite 
usual at the present time to hear the statement made that inter- 
national law as a whole, and The Hague Convention in particular, 
have been proved, by the open German repudiation of all law, to 
be of no practical use, to be in fact a mere mockery of law. This is 
a foolish view, which could be advanced with equal force when a- 
resourceful murderer or an astute burglar achieves his purpose 
vt et armis, and defies the police. This was at one time quite — 
common in the Western States of America, and even in England 
such cases have happened. It has now happened in international 
law, and the whole resources of civilization are combining to 
destroy the criminal. Sir John Macdonell has no doubt on the 
subject :— 


‘“‘This latest war, greater than any before, challenging and sub- 
sorting so much which has passed unquestioned, compels the 


* International Law and the Great War, by Coleman Phillipson, M.A., EVD 
Litt.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. With Introduction by Sir John 
Macdonell, K.C.B,, LL.D., F.B.A. Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. (price 15s. net). 
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student of international law not to despair, but to dig deeper for 
its foundations. . . . The work done at The Hague and London 
Conferences will need revision in the light of the experience of the 
past ten months. There will remain a core of sound doctrine. 
Far from destroying international law, the ultimate effect of the 
war may be to strengthen it.’’ 


Dr. Phillipson has the following remarkable paragraph in his 
preface :— 


‘* Despite the numerous breaches of international law that have 
been committed, we need not despair of its future. Those who 
have traced its course of development, who have noted its trials 
and tribulations, its failings and its triumphs, are sure that its 
inherent vitality will never and can never be entirely destroyed, and 
are confident that, notwithstanding the many wounds inflicted on 
it during the war, it will arise again healed and invigorated, and 
will assume its inalienable dominion over the Society of States. 
Where there is life, where there is a nation, where there is a com- 
munity of States, there must be restraint, discipline, law. The 
existence of international law, then, is inevitable. Every infringe- 
ment of it that is recognised as such implies its existence, its 
validity, and its applicability. The main problem to which men and 
nations should devote themselves is how to fortify it by such potent 
sanctions as will make its violation not merely dishonourable, but 
unprofitable to an offending member of the community of States.’’ 


Sir John Macdonell notes two aspects of the present position of 
international law: ‘‘ There has been an appalling reversion to bar- 
barism; there has also been growth, rapid, unexpected, and still 
incomplete.’” We are told by Sir John that :— 


| ‘* There have been breaches of the old rules ascribable to the 
altered conditions of warfare, to changes on land and sea, to new 
methods of attack and defence, to the use of new weapons and 
munitions, to the altered relations of combatants to non-com- 
batants and of belligerents to neutrals, to changes in trade, to the 
introduction of steam and the increased size of vessels, and to 
greatly heightened facilities for the conveyance by railways of 
goods from one country to another. With mines and torpedoes 
as weapons, with an increasing number of articles used both in 
war and industry, with the readiness with which goods really in- 
tended for the armies or navies of belligerents can be conveyed 
to their destination by way of neutral ports, rules as to many 
points, notably contraband and continuous voyage, must change. 
No matter what was the temper of the belligerents, the changes in 
war and industry could not fail to produce some strain in the rela- 
tions of belligerents and neutrals, and a revision of old rules.’’ 


We have quoted this passage, as it summarises with wonderful 
lucidity the class of problems that lie before us. The revolution that 
science has made in the practice of transport and the exercise of 
arms has largely altered the position of neutrals. The doctrine of 
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continuous voyage, for example, that is to say, the doctrine which 
enables a belligerent to condemn a ship carrying contraband to a 
neutral port if in fact the goods have a belligerent destination, is 
necessarily enlarged and made stricter. Sea transport and land 
transport are parts of one operation, and if the whole circumstances 
of the case make it clear that a neutral port is in fact, though not 
in law, a belligerent base of supplies, then, even if no belligerent 
destination is attached to the goods, yet the goods and the ship will 
be liable to condemnation. The practice may have to go further, 
and abolish the distinction between absolute and conditional contra- 
band. With a whole nation in arms, foodstuffs that are supposed 
to supply a civilian population alone are, in fact, on the most 
favourable construction, merely making other food available for 
millions of armed men. Under such circumstances, to declare food- 
stuffs contraband is an almost inevitable development of inter- 
national law, and it would follow that the new doctrine of 
continuous voyage (by which a shipper must prove an innocent 
destination) would apply to food. Even if the neutral country 
guaranteed that imported food should not cross its frontiers for the 
purpose of supplying a belligerent, still the importation of food 
would let loose other food for the belligerent. It is difficult to 
see how, under modern circumstances, we can avoid the result that 
the belligerents will declare all goods contraband, subject to a 
declared list of innocent foods in the place of the present practice by 
which all foods are innocent, subject to declared lists of absolute 
and conditional contraband goods. But, though we agree with Sir 
John Macdonell that we are in the midst of a process of growth in 
international law, yet the principles of growth in the common law of 
nations are clear enough, and are to be found in most cases in Lord 
Stowell’s decisions. 

Interesting and invaluable as are Dr. Phillipson’s discussions of 
the evolution of the law of nations under the stress of the present 
war, yet perhaps for the moment more popular interest will attach 
to his account of the causes of the war from a legal point of view. 
Under the treaty of 1839 and the Fifth Convention of The Hague 
Conference, 1907, Germany was guilty of a criminal act in invad- 
ing Belgium: ‘She was not, under established law, a ‘just’ 
‘‘ belligerent; and her invasion was not an ‘act of war,’ but a 
“flagrant offence against universally recognised international 
“‘law.’? We suggest that those responsible for the invasion under 
these circumstances are liable to be tried as criminals in the Belgian 
Courts, and should be so tried at the conclusion of the war. Such 
a trial would be the best of all sanctions for international law. Dr. 
Phillipson levels an indictment against the German doctrine of 
‘“ war necessity,’’ which is ‘‘ inseparably connected”? with the 
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German idea of State absolutism. We are then led on through a 
series of important chapters, dealing with declaration of war, the 
immediate effects of the outbreak of war, the meaning of the terms 
alien enemy and trading with the enemy, the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants, to the methods of warfare. The 
chapters on German methods of warfare form, in their dispassionate 
fashion, the most terrible account of the German outrages in 
Belgium and France that we have yet read. One closes the book 
with a sense that there is a certain contamination in even coming 
into relation with the German mind; for it is clear that it is the 
German mind which has deliberately planned to the last detail 
these unspeakable outrages on children, women, priests, aged 
civilians, churches, homes, and places of famous memory. English 
people at present are not in the actual land of battle; but if they 
realised even a minute percentage of the hitherto unthinkable 
things that have been done in absolute cold blood, there would be 
no coal-strikes, no pro-Germanism, no dilettantism of discredited 
economists, but a nation bound together as one man to destroy once 
for ever the Power of Darkness that reigns in Germany. This book 
shows us that Power at her worst, and it is a plea for the re- 
establishment of that settled order among nations known as 
international law. A burden lies on the neutral nations in this 
matter. Sir John Macdonell writes on this point :— 

‘“ What is their duty when conventions to which they are parties 
have been violated? Are they to be silent when the violations do 
not directly affect them? Are they to leave the condemnation of 
such conduct to newspapers and private individuals? The Govern- 
ments which treat conventions as ‘scraps of paper’ claim to be 
above rules which bind private individuals who enter into agree- 
ments. But are neutral States bound to do less than such indi- 
viduals would do in cases of breaches of private agreements It 
seems to me that neutral Governments have not merely the right 


but the duty to condemn violations of conventions or well-estab- 
lished international usages.’’ 


Silent neutrals are part of the tragedy of the present war. 
Germanism had so corrupted international society that the crimes 
of Germany were watched in silence. But the international con- 
science is awake at last, and Italy has led the way to the larger 
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TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT.* 


In his latest book Mr. Hobson discusses with his usual lucidity 
and courage the deeper causes of the world war and the possibilities 


* Towards International Government, by J. A. Hobson. Allen & Unwin 
{price 2s. 6d.). 
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of preventing its repetition. His thesis is that desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies. Our troubles have arisen from 
nationalism gone mad, from the habit of nations, great and small, 
thinking exclusively of their own interests and ambitions, from 
the refusal to recognise any obligation towards the European 
family or the peace of the world. If civilisation is ever to have a 
chance, States must part with some portion of their unfettered 
sovereignty and take a long stride towards International Govern- 
ment. He is well aware that he is asking a great deal, and he does 
not assert that the nations will accept his advice. He contents 
himself with pointing out the issues that are at stake, and appeals 
to men of goodwill to aid in realising Mr. Asquith’s great ideal 
of ‘‘ the substitution of a real European partnership for groupings 
‘and alliances and a precarious equipoise.”’ 

The earlier chapters of the book review the opportunities and 
limitations of arbitration and conciliation; and there will be few 
readers who do not share the author’s conviction that, however 
useful such machinery may be, it is utterly unequal to the task of 
preserving the peace of the world. In his view armaments are 
the children rather of fear than of ambition, and it is useless to 
expect States to diminish them till they are relieved of the appre- 
hensions to which they are mainly due. This can only be secured 
by effective partnership in a league of States, the collective strength 
of which is sufficient to defend the integrity and the interests of all 
its members. In a word, we need an International Executive, 
distinct from the Arbitration and Conciliation Tribunals, and 
possessed of the power required for the execution of international 
mandates. 

The fatal weakness of the Holy Alliance lay in the resolve to 
maintain the territorial system established by the diplomatic 
bunglers at the Congress of Vienna. To stereotype the status quo 
at any given moment is merely to consecrate acknowledged 
injustices. Before the war some few States, Great Britain among 
them, were satisfied with their position in the world; but the 
majority were, in different degrees and with differing justification, 
dissatisfied. The present conflict provides a unique opportunity 
of removing, or at least diminishing, the chief causes of war, which, 
in one of his most interesting ,chapters, the author describes as 
problems of nationality and problems of economic opportunity. 
The former are by this time pretty familiar, but the latter have been 
very insufficiently discussed. ‘‘ The present war,’’ he declares, 
‘‘when regard is had to the real directing pressure behind all 
‘“ diplomatic acts and superficial political ferments, is in the main 
‘a product of these economic antagonisms. If powerful trading 
‘“‘and financial groups within each country were no longer 
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‘‘ goading, bribing, or cajoling their respective Governments to 
‘‘ threaten and outwit one another in obtaining economic privileges 
“for their respective nationals, the chief modern cause of war 
‘“ would disappear.”’ 

The sole alternative to Internationaiism, declares our author 
solemnly, is Militarism. But will not Germany, to say nothing of 
her Allies, refuse to enter the League of Peace? Mr. Hobson 
pronounces her entry a prime condition of its success, and adds 
that only in this way can her militarism be destroyed; for only 
thus can the fears by which the German people were goaded into 
militarism and war be removed. The nineteenth century was the 
age of nationalism, with its glories and its crimes. The supreme 
task of the twentieth, to which Mr. Hobson summons us, is to create 
and to apply “‘ the International mind.”’ 

“ GaP.G. 


* * * 


AUrRED, THE KRING. 


Miss Lees has chosen an apt moment to issue her life of King 
Alfred, a work that is not only cautious and learned, but 
of such high literary merit as to bring before the reader in a fashion 
that is both new and true the age which Alfred adorned. The clash 
and crash of war sounds across the twilight world through which 
she leads the traveller, and we realise that this is the twilight of 
dawn, and that Alfred was its harbinger. The chapters entitled 
‘‘Europe before Alfred’? and ‘‘ England before Alfred’’ we 
particularly desire to commend, for they reveal in a very 
remarkable fashion the ages when the two twilights, the evening 
twilight of Rome, the morning twilight of Britain, met and 
mingled in inextricable shadows. 

To the plain-minded Englishman the question must often arise, 
who was this Alfred, this man that at the distance of a thousand 
years still chains our imagination and affects our life? Was he of 
Saxon or of Jutic or of the old British stock, or did the blood of 
the conquerors and the conquered mingle in his veins? Miss Lees 
wisely does not dogmatise on this point, but it is clear that he was 
not of pure Saxon stock. He himself only claimed to be of the kin of 
Ine, King of Kent. It was a practice with the kings of Wessex to 
derive descent from the shadowy Cerdic, who, with his son, Cynric, 
is said to have landed in Southampton Water in 495, and at once 
to have closed in battle with the Welsh, a struggle that is said 
to have lasted till Cerdic’s death forty years later in 534. Cynric 
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is said to have reigned until the year 560, his son Ceawlin from 
860 to 592. Ceawlin, we are told, was displaced by his brother or 
nephew, Ceolric, who was succeeded in 597 by Ceolwulf, a nephew 
of Ceawlin. From this date onward we get a double line of kings 
according to the Alfredian genealogies. Thus Ceawlin was 
succeeded by Coenbeorht, who was succeeded by Ceadwalla 
(685-688). Again Cuthwulf, a brother of Ceawlin, was successively 
succeeded by Ceolwald, Coenred, and Ine, the author of the famous 
dooms, whom Alfred personally claims as a kinsman. The 
genealogies derive Egbert, the grandfather of Alfred, from a 
brother of Ine. Miss Lees points out that ‘‘it is significant that 
‘no genealogy of Egbert, Alfred’s grandfather, is found until the 
‘‘ death of his son Ethelwulf, when the family had firmly established 
‘‘its somewhat doubtful claim to the West Saxon throne.’ The 
Saxon chronicler, Asser, who transcribed the genealogy from the 
chronicle, and the famous West Saxon regnal table, all state that 
Alfred was of the stock of Cerdic. But this evidence is most 
unsatisfactory, though Alfred’s own testimony that he was a 
kinsman of Ine is worth a good deal. If we, therefore, assume that 
he was of the same stock as Ine, then in Alfred met the blood of 
Jutes and Celtic Britons. Some of the names in the genealogy are 
pure Welsh, and this may account for Alfred’s universal popularity 
in the very British west counties, where he fought the great fight 
against the Danes, and for his constant association with such a 
purely Welsh ecclesiastic as Asser. That Alfred was of very mixed 
stock is certain, and perhaps the fact accounts for the remarkable 
catholicity of his outlook. 

Miss Lees, in her balanced narrative, disentangles the Alfred 
of history from that of legend. In the Middle Ages it almost 
seemed as if Alfred was doomed to disappear with Arthur into the 
plumbless deeps of legendary tradition, but the fortunate preserva- 
tion ‘of Asser’s life of the Great King (which some of the most 
unscientific historians of our time have endeavoured to discredit, 
an effort that has been ruthlessly exposed by Mr. W. H. Stevenson) 
has enabled modern scholarship to reconstruct in unimpugnable 
detail not only a fair picture of his long campaigns against the 
Danes and of his successful de-barbarisation of Saxon England, 
but a vivid account of one of the most fascinating personalities 
that has ever adorned the annals of kingship. We read here fully 
of his childhood and boyhood, of the foreign travel that enlarged 
his noble mind, of his joint kingship with his brother, of his 
accession to what looked like a damnosa hereditas, of his tireless 
struggle against the enemies of the kingdom, a struggle in which 
his great intellect was devoted to tactics that gradually enlarged 
the area free from Danish intrusion. We see how his character 
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and that of the people were tested by the fearful strain of war, and 
in every stage of the story there is a lesson for this present hour. 
We see Alfred reconstructing society, developing a judicial, an 
administrative, an educational, a cultural system, and laying the 
foundations and bases of the nation that we represent to-day. To 
his mind sea-power was a necessity, but not less necessary was an 
ordered, humane, and well-minded people. All this Miss Lees 
brings out in clear and indubitable fashion, and we commend the 
book not only to the scholar and the student who will revel in its 
admirable presentation of facts, but to that general reader who 
desires to know how and when it was that we began to play our 
great part in the history of human progress, how there came into 
existence ‘‘the England which might say, in the words of the 
“ golden legend encircling the Alfred Jewel :— 


“* Aelfred mec heht gewyrcan 
(Alfred bade me be wrought).”’ 


* * % 


THE SOURCES OF PRE-REFORMATION 
ENGLISH™ HISTORY?” 


More and more man is learning to rely on the historical method 
as the true instrument of advance in the vast range of human 
activities, whether physical, mental, moral, or spiritual. History, 
like charity—that is, true history, true charity—never faileth. But 
the difficulty is to secure the true thing. In history the supposed 
interest of nations and potentates has led, and still leads, to the 
deliberate falsification of facts. Even to-day we see the German 
publicists and historians, with deliberate mens rea, falsifying the 
truth as to the origin of the present war, with the double object of 
easing the terms of peace to be imposed upon the German Empire 
and of deceiving posterity. If this is possible to-day, if it is a fact 
that intelligent Germans really believe the story of the origin of the 
war as put before them by writers especially hired for the purpose 
of falsifying current history, what are the chances of securing true 
records of far-off events when passions were not less high and the 
determination to deceive was almost as settled? The answer is that 
the securing of truth entirely depends upon the historians: given 
unbiassed minds, great intelligence, and strict training as to the 
value of evidence, few historical problems are insoluble, and it is 
the glory of the modern school of English historians that it aims 
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at perfect impartiality and allows no other quality to atone for the 
lack of that essential. So far has this cult of impartiality been 
carried that what may be called the personal equation of partiality 
in all historical writers of note is carefully studied and taken into 
account. The invaluable book before us, which traces the sources 
and literature of English history up to the advent of the Tudors, 
reveals this fact very plainly. No writer speaks ex cathedra to-day, 
no source is necessarily a fountain of truth. In 1878, in this 
Review, Mr. Freeman attacked with great severity the historical 
capacity of Mr. Froude. To-day, neither of these eminent men is 
quite within the charmed circle of scientific historians, since 
Mr. Froude’s imagination was only a first cousin to truth, and 
Mr. Freeman’s industry had never been wedded to that grimy 
maiden, Manuscripta Inedita. 

It is the business of to-day to arrive at truth in the matter of 
history. The value of imagination, of creative insight, of the 
psychological faculty, of humour, style, humanity, are not 
forgotten; but we must get truth, the actual structure of the 
past, first. We demand, and rightly demand, unimpassioned 
knowledge, and when we have that everything else will follow. 
It is dull work, no doubt, and, in fact, some modern historical 
research of profound value is as unreadable, to the average mind, 
as the higher mathematics. It is only now and again that a man 
dares to unite his personality with his facts and produce a book. 
Maitland did this, and as the years go by his work, or some of it, 
is looked on with a tinge, a deepening tinge, of suspicion. This 
is due chiefly, we suspect, to the growth of knowledge since his 
time, and to the fact that even he did not reckon with the whole of 
the available printed material; but it is also due to the fact that he 
dared to be human and allowed his insight to supplement his facts. 

So, in history as in other subjects, it is absolutely essential for a 
worker to be in touch with every previous effort to discover the 
truth in the particular section where his labour lies. Herein is the 
value of the late Dr. Gross’s admirable bibliography of English 
history which first appeared in 1900. He worked hard at a second 
edition, but his death at the end of 1909 seemed to end all hope of 
this. However, his colleagues at Harvard appointed as a 
Committee to carry out the work Mr. Ephraim Emerton, Mr. 
Charles H. Haskins, and Mr. Edwin F. Gay, and these learned 
historians, assisted by Miss A. F. Rowe, of Cambridge (who had 
helped to prepare the first edition, and whose unremitting labours 
are here fully acknowledged) have given us this new edition, which 
includes all works published down to the end of 1910, as well as 
certain later works of importance. The value of this book to the 
student can hardly be overrated, and it should not be difficult for 
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any specialist to keep his own branch of work up to date from 1910 
onwards. Dr. Gross explains in the 1900 preface his method of 
classification. 


Part I. includes general or introductory subjects : methodology, 
bibliographical helps, periodical publications, the studies auxiliary 
to history (dictionaries, gazetteers, peerages, etc.), the archives 
in the Public Record Office and other repositories, general col- 
lections of chroniclers and records (the publication of the Record 
Commission, the Rolls Series, record societies, etc.), and the 
general treatises of modern writers. Part II. deals with the 
authorities for the early history of Britain to the close of the 
Roman occupation; Parts III. and IV. relate to Anglo-Saxon 
times and the period 1066-1485 respectively. In Part II. separate 
sections, and in Parts III. and IV. separate chapters, are con- 
cerned with modern writers. The separation of the sources from 
the modern literature doubtless has its disadvantages, but it 
could not be avoided without seriously impairing other parts of 
the classification. It is hoped that any defects in the arrangement 
of the work may be atoned for, in part at least, by the full index, 
the numerous cross-references, and the tables in Appendix D. 
[Chronological tables of the principal sources.] Many of the titles 
in my lists are accompanied by brief notes explaining the contents 
of the books and estimating their value. These notes are supple- 
mented by the preliminary remarks which will be found at the 
beginning of the sections and sub-sections. 


The editors have not felt at liberty to alter this general plan, 
though certain changes had been in Dr. Gross’s mind. But in a 
few cases some change has been made: thus in Section 57 on Local 
Records the works relating to each county are under a separate 
head, while a new section (4d) has been added specially to cover 
Celtic philology. Wisely, we think, the editors have abstained from 
omissions. A good many books here are seen in their true light at 
last, but bad books have this use: they are negative examples, and 
save the research student from pitfalls if a warning is given. 

The range of the volume is of course very great, but certain 
sections seem inadequate. Section 53 gives us a considerable 
number of references to foreign relations, but a very valuable 
section might have been formed on Treaties and Foreign Relations. 
No doubt some, or perhaps most, of the material can be found in 
the volume, but in view of the immense amount of research work 
now being done on the history of international relations, a special 
section relating to treaties is to be desired. Again, Section 71, 
dealing with the history of education, is quite inadequate. The 
subject is in transition, and a good deal of bias has been shown 
by certain authors in its treatment. It is very necessary that a 
full bibliography should exist. Yet here none of Dr. Foster 
Watson’s fine work is mentioned, and there are many other books 
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and monographs that should appear in what purports to be a 
bibhography. It is not as if the subject were an unimportant 
branch of history. It is impossible to arrive at anything 
approaching truth in the history of our social evolution without 
an adequate knowledge of the history of education in England. 

Again, while we find ample material for the history of law in 
England, we find very little about the history of philosophy, 
though there can be no doubt that the history of philosophic 
thought is vitally important if we are to arrive at the forces that 
have determined the direction at any moment of national life: 
Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Mill, for instance, marked 
definite stages in national life. But it may be argued that a 
bibliography of history must stop somewhere, and that this special 
subject may be taken to be included in Section 2 on the history of 
literature. On what principle journals and reviews are selected 
it is difficult to say—the Quarterly Review is included; the 
Edinburgh Review, which is at least as famous, is omitted. The 
Law Quarterly Review is included; the Journal of Comparative 
Legislation, a perfect mine of medizeval historical material, is 
omitted. Certain newspapers and weekly and monthly reviews 
should also have been included. There are many important letters 
and communications on medizval subjects that appear regularly 
in such publications. But it would be necessary to limit the list 
to publications that issue indexes. 

We have ventured to make these suggestions, which are not 
altogether small or unimportant, but at the same time we desire to 
pay the fullest tribute to the skill, assiduity, and learning which 
have produced this notable second edition of a work that will be a 
perpetual monument to its author. 


| 
* * * 


THE oR CREASOP LE aR 


Here isa book on India and her future that should be very 
widely read. The writer’s frank treatment of history and of 
problems alike, and his clear vision of the India that is to be, 
make this book, which purports to be a book for boys in our 
public schools, something both notable and suggestive. The 
theme of the book is that uprightness and righteous dealing are 
the only forces that can give permanent life to an empire. No 
nation can live to itself alone, and the races that ruled India, or 
parts of India, before the advent of the John Company had no 
knowledge of that fact. ‘‘ The Moghuls, strong as they were, 
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“‘ lacked the last secret of power in government. They governed 
““ for themselves and not for the sake of India.’’ When Clive forged 
the Treaty with Omichund he made the chief mistake of his great 
life. He was dealing with a liar, and thought he was justified in 
lying. Macaulay was under no such misapprehension. ‘‘ Had 
““we,’’ he wrote, ‘‘as often as we had to deal with people like 
“‘Omichund, retaliated by lying and forging, and breaking faith, 
“after their fashion—no courage or capacity could have upheld 
‘“our Empire.’’ <A nation that lies and breaks treaties can have 
no future, no permanence. Its very strength is based on 
crumbling clay. The names that stand for all that is permanent in 
our Indian rule are names that glow with righteousness. Cary 
began the long fight against Sati, the murder or self-sacrifice by fire 
of women, and opened a new day for India. His disciple, 
Alexander Duff, set right thought and ideals before the deep- 
thinking Indian races :— 


‘“Clive fought for clean administration free from corruption, 
Cary slaved to give India great books in her own language, 
Duff worked to train Indians to read and use these books, and 
thus to learn to be leaders of the new India. Macaulay harnessed 
the powers of the whole administration to the ideals of Duff. Great 
Christian soldiers, like Havelock, were setting a new standard of 
chivalry for the soldiery of Asia.’’ 


John Lawrence, after the suppression of the Mutiny, would 
have no going back on improper promises of indemnity, though 
the temptation to go back was immense. ‘‘ Faith must be kept, 
‘‘whatever it cost us.’’ Queen Victoria declared, when the 
Government of India was taken over in 1858 by the English 
Crown :— 


‘“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 

territories by the same obligations and duty that bind us to all 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fill. 
And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity to discharge.”’ 


This was within a year of the conclusion of the Mutiny. It was 
the same policy of trust that has recently been so absolutely 
justified in South Africa. Mr. Matthews goes on to quote “‘ the 
‘‘ following tremendous promises ”’ in the Proclamation :— 


‘* When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall 
be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer the Government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment our security, and in their eratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all power grant to us, and to those 
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in authority under us, strength to carry out these wishes for the 
good of our people! ”’ 


One may read with this the phrase of Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
greatly experienced Indian administrator :—“‘ Young men who are 
‘* destined for work in India must act there on the first principles 
“* of Christian gentlemanliness.’? For years, for many decades to 
come, there must be a continual flow of young men and women 
from England to India undertaking the work of government, of 
administration, works of engineering and forestry, medical 
and poor relief, education; and it is only by the perfectly unselfish 
performance of these duties that India can hope at last to come 
fully into her place in the progress of the world. 


‘‘ The secret of the vaj lies in just such service as this. Work 
planned in some solitary bungalow, carried out in obscurity, and 
never ‘ mentioned in despatches ’—a forest saved, a desert turned 
to rice-fields, a road driven ten leagues farther into the wilds— 
will save a million people from famine, when the man who made 
the plan is a forgotten old retired civil servant. It is all one with 
the work of the missionary doctor, training Indian men and 
women to be Christian surgeons and nurses, or with that of the 
master in a school, teaching Indian boys who will in a decade 
be serving their own land as leaders all the more truly because 
they have sat at the feet of a Master Who, on an Eastern hill-side 
said, ‘Do good . . . hoping for nothing again, and your 
reward shall be great.’ ’”’ 


But what of the future ? Education is spreading in India slowly but 
very surely, and “‘ for the first time in all Indian history, we have 
“‘ Indian men who really try to think of India as one, and of the 
‘“‘ Indians as capable of becoming one people, with powers of self- 
“government. These men are devoting their lives to achieving 
“that aim.”” The goal is certainly far away yet, for ignorance, 
poverty, caste, and religion still make unity but the dream of a 
dream, even as dreamt by that ‘‘ courteous, brave politician,”’ 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, who died this year. ‘‘ Self-government 
“‘on the lines of the English Colonies ’’ was his goal and that of 
the Indian National Congress. The history of India is of such 
immense length that the question of waiting for another century 
is not a matter for gloom. Haste is the real danger. Slow con- 
solidation of class with class, the moderation of caste, the creation 
of a universal sense of oneness and of nationality, the establishment 
of sound economic principles, side by side with real education, 
are all conditions precedent to anything in the nature of full self- 
government. Premature attempts at self-government might lead 
to chaos once more, and the whole history of India is a record of 
these intermediate periods of chaos. The unity is coming, and 
‘with ever-increasing rapidity. That unity as it comes must 
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be a unity which is as much at one with the Christian ideals and 
the British national ideals that have made it possible as is the 
case, let us say, of New Zealand. The unity of India and the 
unity of England, and the unity of each of the great self-governing 
Dominions must be merged in the higher unity of the Empire. 
“What,” asked the Hon. Babu Bhupendranath Basu, the chair- 
man this year of the Indian National Congress, ‘‘ what could be 
““more glorious for both India and England than that India, 
““strong in her men, strong in her faith, should stand side by 
“side with England, share her troubles and her dangers, to be 
“joint defenders of her common heritage?’’ The splendid 
service given by Indian warriors in Europe to the cause of civilisa- 
tion in the present war, service that has created new bonds between 
Great India and Great Britain, bonds of common sorrow and loss 
and common achievement, has done much to weld the empires 
into one. ‘‘ Steps,’ said King Edward VII., in his Imperial 
Message to India, ‘‘ are being continuously taken towards obliterat- 
““ing distinctions of race as the test for access to posts of public 
“‘authority and power.’’ All is moving with irresistible force 
towards Mr. Gokhale’s goal. But if the process is unnaturally 
hastened it will collapse. Steady, natural growth is the only safe 
course. India is not consolidated yet. If the centralising English 
force were withdrawn chaos would follow. We have still to send 
our young men forth high in ideal, noble in action, with self- 
sacrifice for India and the Indians as their goal across the world. 
Their work to-day is supplemented by that of the Indian races. 
The intellectual and moral gifts available in India are immeasur- 
able. Let India give of her best; let England do the same. We 
do not doubt that the mingling of those forces will not only secure 
the future of India: it will give a new significance to Christianity. 


=~ et 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


For many years past heraldry has been at a ruinous discount. The 
knowledge of it has been felt to be as unreal in a progressive world as 
the beasts that ramp upon a field vert. But, nevertheless, it has a 
considerable historical value, a curious interest mostly antiquarian of its 
own, and at the moment with the revival of chivalry not to be looked 
upon without respect. So Mr. Guy Cadogan Rothery, in his volume 
entitled the ‘‘ A B C of Heraldry ’’ (Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., price §s. 
net), deserves and will probably secure a market. Mr. Rothery claims 
an artistic value for heraldry, and this is true if heraldic work is wisely 
looked for, as Mr. Rothery advises ‘‘ not merely in books and manuscripts 
‘* but in the rich examples of contemporary work seen in our cathedrals, 
‘* churches, and domestic buildings.’’ The groups of armorial devices 
belonging to the Craft Guilds of Durham are supplied by Mr. John J. 
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Pegge. The Guild Coats of Arms are based on those of various ancient 
towns, but the blazoning is special in some cases. Thus heraldry is an 
interesting chapter on the history of trade, as well as in the poetical 
history of symbolism. Mr. Rothery takes us through the mysterious. 
menageries of beasts and birds, insects, fishes, and imaginary creatures 
that form the heraldic lower creation since the days when it became an 
art for noble youths in the eleventh century. No doubt the beasts and 
other creatures were derived, as Mr. Rothery suggests, from earlier ages. 
of symbolism. We are easily taught the intricacies of the shield or field, 
the colour conventions, the ordinaries, sub-ordinaries, including that 
varying charge the Cross. The lion is ‘‘ borne in fifteen postures,’’ and 
the most famous of all these beasts are ‘‘ the golden lions passant- 
‘* guardant of England.’’ We are told that ‘‘ heraldic leopards belong 
‘to the sixteenth century ’’: we were under the impression of much 
earlier use. ‘‘ Heraldic tigers have the bodies of lions and the heads of 
‘“ wolves, and are usually depicted spitting fire.’’ We see also in the 
field the lynx, the wild cat, the bear, the wolf, the fox, the ox, the sheep, 
the lamb, the beaver (now extinct in Europe), the otter, the wild boar, 
the horse, many dogs, including the talbot, ‘‘a kind of mastiff,’’ the 
rabbit, the hare, the goat, the ass, the stag (‘‘ a young stag is termed 
‘*€a girl’ ’’), while animals discovered in modern times, such as the 
kangaroo, have been pressed into the service of a dying art. The fabulous 
beasts are of interest: The dragon, the unicorn, the griffin, the harpy, 
the wyvern, the hydra, the cocatrice, the sphinx, the salamander, the 
phoenix, the pegasus, the centaur, the manticora or lampago (man-tiger), 
the chimera, the mermaid ; a pretty world. We read also of celestial 
charges as well as terrestrial. There is hardly anything that has not 
been used as a charge for an armorial field. The botany of heraldry is 
in itself one of the greatest of the imaginary sciences. But even this was 
not enough; the heraldic artist had and has to learn the art of marshall- 
ing, of blending like any tea merchant the stocks of various families. And 
in the art of marshalling there lies remote from ordinary mortals the 
inner art of differencing, that is to say, of individualising a shield which 
maintains the family characteristic. Marks of cadency are a gross 
modern method of doing this, especially in England: but English 
heralds are very suspect. We must not write of ‘‘ canting arms,’’ the 
humourous side of heraldry, or of the chapters on the lily and the rose, 
the Irish harp, crests, cockades, national flags. The book is replete with 
learning, and we may feel in it all the touch of vanished hands and of 
ages that were full of chivalry. 
* * * 


Professor J. Joly, in his volume of brilliant essays collected from 
various publications under the title ‘‘ The Birth-time of the World and 
‘‘other Scientific Essays’’ (Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin, price ros. 6d. 
net), has given us a volume of extraordinary interest and suggestiveness 
in which he brings before us many of the deepest things of modern 
physical science in a prose setting that it is a literary joy to possess. 
He is not the first stylist, but he is one of the finest that Irish science 
has produced. In the opening essay he reviews and elaborates the various 
theories as to the age of the earth. ‘‘ A period of the order of one hundred 
‘‘ million years ’’ is arrived at by ‘“‘ methods based on the approximate 
‘‘uniformity of denudative effects in the past ... and consistently 
whether we accept for measurement the sediments or the dissolved 
‘“‘sodium.’’ Those data may give too great but not too low an age. 
Now, this conclusion is absolutely at variance with the results based 
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on the measurement of radio-active products. These ages are very 
variable, ‘‘ yet claim to possess accuracy in their superior limits, and © 
‘“ exceed those derived from denudation from nine to fourteen times.”’ 
But Dr. Joly is not at all converted by the results derived from our 
imperfect knowledge of radio-active products. ‘‘ We are confronted by 
‘* probabilities which invalidate time-measurements based on the lead and 
‘helium ratio in minerals.’’ The past duration of solar heat apparently 
confirms the results derived from denudation. The essay on ‘‘ The 
‘“ Abundance of Life ’’ will be read with curious fascination : ‘‘ in the end 
“the organism outlasts the generations of the hills.’’ Dr. Joly, of 
course, does not in this essay deal with the question of personal 
immortality, but we cannot see that any of his conclusions in any way 
affect the question. Indeed, the law of conservation of energy seems 
to demand the indestructibility of consciousness if we assume that the 
operation of the law is—and it is difficult to believe that it is not— 
universal. The essay entitled ‘‘ Other Minds than Ours? ”’ deals, for 
the most part, with Mr. Lowell’s theory that the so-called canals on Mars 
are only explicable by postulating an existence of mind on the planet. 
Dr. Joly advances a theory, worked out with wonderful precision, that 
seems to destroy the Lowell theory. The theory is that Mars has drawn 
into its system during past ages a number of the vast family of asteroids 
that move round the sun in the area between Mars and Jupiter; that 
these satellites (of which two are still in existence) have age after age 
been drawn into the planet; that in the periods of revolution round Mars 
immediately preceding the final plunge into the planet, the law of gravity 
has operated in such a fashion as to draw up and depress the crust 
of the planet in long sections that represent the orbits of the satellites 
projected on to the moving surface of the planet. ‘‘ I hope to be able 
‘“to show you that there is reason to believe that the mere passage of 
‘‘ the satellite, say, at seventy miles. above the surface of the planet, will, 
‘‘in itself, give rise to effects on the crust of the planet capable of 
‘“ accounting for just such single or parallel lines as we see.’? We are 
convinced by this explanation, and have only one difficulty that seems 
at all serious. In the last few hundred revolutions of any satellite of 
substantial size, satellites much larger than the present satellite Phobos, 
it looks as if, on Dr. Joly’s theory, the crust of Mars would not only 
have been deeply scarred and upraised, but torn asunder in such a 
fashion as possibly to have involved (in view of an unstable internal 
structure) dissolution, but certainly to have destroyed anything like 
regular lines. Dr. Joly does not sweep this difficulty out of the way, 
and we are forced to premise a Martian crust of immense thickness to 
avoid it. However, we should like to see a reply to the Irish theory. 
We have only mentioned three of these fascinating essays, but there are 
other papers of at least equal interest, such as the Alpine essays, the 
radium papers, the essay on the knowledge that underlies skating, and 
the extraordinarily suggestive speculation as to a pre-material universe 
as the only escape from the ‘‘eternal instability ’’ involved in the 
matcrial hypothesis of Laplace and Kant. Gravitating matter affords 
‘no rational account of the past ’’; we “‘ are witnessing the interaction of 
‘forces which have not always been acting.’’ Along some such line of 
thought, we believe, lies the explanation of the mystery of things. 


* *% * 
Professor H. Stanley Jevons, in ‘‘ The British Coal Trade ’’ (Messrs. 


Kegan, Paul, price 6s. net), has given us a book that is ‘‘ intended 
‘*to be a popular account of the coal mining industry and of the coal 
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‘trade of the British Isles, in which special attention is paid to the 
‘“economic and social aspects.’® It contains material new to many 
students. ‘‘ Many of the facts, which I have obtained orally from persons 
‘‘ engaged in coal-mining, or by my own observation, are not generally 
‘‘nown and have not been published before.’’ The industry now 
maintains five million people. Coal has been quarried from the earliest 
ages, but did not become a regular industry till the fifteenth century. 
This was in the Newcastle district, and was exclusively surface or shallow 
mining. Deep mining was not possible till the invention of pumping- 
engines, at the end of the eighteenth century. Staffordshire mines 
began to be worked in the seventeenth century, those of South Wales 
in the eighteenth. Deep mining became general in the mid-nineteenth 
century, and the export of coal followed. To-day go per cent. of coal 
comes from deep mines, though there is still much surface coal in 
Derbyshire and, doubtless, elsewhere. The use of coal for smelting 
iron dates from 1735, though the use of wood for this purpose survived 
in Kent and Sussex till the forests were exhausted. The hewer’s 
work is dangerous, if well paid, but the conditions and prices are so 
variable that a long struggle for something approaching certainty led to 
the introduction of a compulsory minimum wage in 1912. ““A 
‘‘ surprisingly large proportion of the hewers, who are the élite of the 
‘‘ miners, are serious, earnest men, devoting their spare time to reading 
‘‘or study in classes, or to work on Local Government bodies, or for 
‘‘the Federation, or in connection with Socialist organisations, or 
‘* with their church or chapel.’’ Professor Stanley Jevons regards, as 
the late Professor Jevons regarded, the rise of coal prices with some 
gloom. The opening up of new fields has postponed a rise of prices 
‘“ which would deal a heavy blow to English industry and shipping, 
‘‘but the danger, nevertheless, is with us, and Englishmen must take 
‘“ heed that in the future, in commercial competition with other nations, 
‘* we rely less upon exploiting our vast store of natural wealth and more 
‘‘ upon the resources which scientific skill and practical education can 
‘““ place at our disposal.’’ It is not possible here to do more than draw 
attention to this very valuable and lucid book, in which Professor Jevons 
discusses the uses, the various fields in our islands (including the vast, 
almost unworked but excellent, Kentish fields, which probably contain 
I0,000,000,000 tons), mining methods, the preparation of coal for 
market, the priceless bye-products, the problem of economics (including 
wages), the law relating to mines and miners, the question of our foreign 
trade, and the problem of coal resources. It is an admirable and timely 
work. 
* * % 


We desire to draw early attention to the instructive and illuminating 
volume by Count Charles de Souza and Major Haldane Macfall entitled 
‘‘ Germany in Defeat : a Strategic History of the War: First Phase ”’ 
(Messrs. Kegan Paul, price 6s. net), a work illustrated by no less than 
twenty campaign maps. Major Macfall, in his interesting introductory 
‘‘ personal note,’’ declares that ‘‘ Germany was defeated at the Marne; 
“that she has been a defeated people ever since.’’ It is, as he says, 
most important that all should realise this, and that the Allies should 
turn the defeat into a complete crushing of the fighting forces of 
Germany. We have not reached the goal; ‘‘ the crushing of Germany 
‘“may call for a blood-sacrifice far greater than her defeat. She is in 
““ defeat, not vanquished. This was written six months ago, and the 
events of the half-year show the truth of the prognostication. When 
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Germany was defeated in France, with the crowning victory of Fére 
Champenoise, 1t was clear that the German hopes had failed; that it was 
her business and only hope to fight for a draw and obtain time to renew 
the conflict. Held tight in France, she has endeavoured, and is still 
striving, to secure terms by the defeat of Russia. This hope, with the 
fall of winter in sight, has failed likewise. After the lapse of fourteen 
months of desperate warfare, bound round by an iron circle of fleets and 
armies, her only hope was to break through in Russia. This has failed, 
and this is the explanation of the new proposal to break through the 
Balkans. In the meantime, while we wait and watch the German 
struggle, which proves not less delusive in success than in failure, it is 
important to cealise the great strategy of the first six months that 


| _placed final success out of the range of German possibilities. This book 


cannot be too widely read, as it brings the strategy of the period into 
true historic perspective. 


* % * 


‘“ Last Pages froma Journal, with other Papers,’’ by Mark Rutherford 
(Humphry Milford, price 4s. 6d. net), edited by his wife, consists of 
three parts. The first part comprises papers written during this 
interesting author’s last years. ‘‘ Those in Part II. are of earlier date, 
“but were all handed over to me, and mostly revised, in the last years. 
‘Part III. contains a selection from his note-books,’’ and occupies some 
seventy pages of the present volume. The recent essays contain one 
on ‘‘ Spenser and Kilcolman,’’ one on ‘‘ James Bradley and the Stars,’’ 
a subject perhaps too technical for the treatment, which is, however, full 
of charm, and conclude with a curious paper entitled ‘‘ The Love of 
‘“ Woman ”’: the story of a man who married one woman while he was 
in love with another, and, after the death of the first wife, repents and 
marries the first love. The psychology of the paper is beyond us, but we 
think that possibly Robert Browning could have unravelled it from the 
point of view of the first wife. All the essays have a certain quiet 
charm of style, while among the ‘‘ notes ’’ are many good sayings, one 
of which we venture to quote: ‘‘ In reading Shakespeare lately I have 
‘“ been softly overcome with a peculiar peace and repose. Controversy 
‘“ ceases, artificial difficulties lose their importance, anxiety disappears. 
‘Tam as a child in the arms of a man who knows but who smiles at my 
eterrors.:” 

* * * 

We are glad io call attention to Mr. William Archer’s ‘‘ Chronicle 
‘‘ and Interpretation ’’ of ‘‘ The Thirteen Days: July 23rd-August 4th, 
‘* 1914’ (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, price 3s. 6d. net), a work 
of clarity that will keep well before the mind of the public the truth about 


_ the negotiations that immediately preceded war, negotiations in which 


the present Allies strove for peace with heart and soul ; negotiations that 
reveal throughout the fell and hellish purpose of Germany. The book 
should be placed on the shelf beside Mr. J. W. Headlam’s History of 
Twelve Days. Mr. Archer’s work is independent, but before publication 
he collated Mr. Headlam’s work with his own, and thus secured perfect 
accuracy of statement. With these books should be placed ProfessorGilbert 
Murray’s Sir Edward Grey’s Foreign Policy. All three are based upon 
the various coloured books that each Government has issued. ‘‘ The 
‘¢ German White Book is a mere harangue for the defence.’’ Mr. Archer 
concludes his book with these words: ‘‘It is presumptuous to 
‘« * anticipate the verdict of history,’ but I fail to imagine a time when 
‘‘ the shifty crookedness of Count Berchtold, Herr von Jagow, and Dr, 
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‘von Bethmann-Hollweg will not be regarded by impartial students of 
‘the Great War as an extraordinarily effective foil to the straight- 
‘‘ forward intelligence of Viviani, the patient moderation of Sazonof, 
‘‘ and the tact, the resourcefulness, the transparent rectitude of Grey.’’ 
Certainly Germany has been very unfortunate in her leaders at this time. 
They have lacked not only judgment and foresight, but probity and 
common humanity. We do not see why Mr. Archer troubled to add an 
Appendix on Mr. M. P. Price’s Diplomatic History of the War, 
but it certainly is amazing that such a book should have been produced 
at such a time. 
* * * 


Mr. B. H. Streeter, in ‘‘ Re-statement and Re-union : A Study in First 
‘* Principles ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 2s. 6d. net), gives in an introduc- 
tion his‘answer to those who, like the Bishop of Oxford, more or less 
severely criticise men who find Orders in the Church of England con- 
sistent with a very loose acceptance of certain incidents alluded to in the 
Creeds. Frankly, we find Mr. Streeter’s argument almost impossible to 
follow, and we doubt if it affords him, as it certainly affords no one else, 
either intellectual or moral comfort. Indeed, we regard it as incon- 
sistent with (to use the Bishop of Oxford’s words) ‘‘ the veracity required 
‘in all public professions ’’ for a clergyman, in return for a stipend, to 
recite publicly professions of faith which he disbelieves and explains away 
as symbolical. He has the alternative that Mr. Stopford Brooke and 
many another man has taken, to leave the Church, and seek his 
livelihood with full freedom of criticism elsewhere. We entirely agree 
that the public must not be allowed to think ‘‘ that the clergy do not 
‘* discuss these questions because they have not the courage to do so.”’ 


They should in all cases face their difficulties in the light of the latest 


scholarship, face them as the late Dr. Illingworth faced them. If the re- 
sult is still want of faith, let them go in peace and earn a living elsewhere. 
But Dr. Illingworth’s last book will probably convince most reasoning 
men that the intellectual difficulties of which we hear so much are largely 
due to want of intellectual power. We write frankly on this subject, 
for we feel strongly, but we have a good deal of sympathy with Mr. 
Streeter’s fair outlook on ‘‘ a reunion of the whole of Christendom on a 
‘* federal basis.’’ We do not doubt that such a reunion will come in some 
far-off age, but one condition precedent is perfect veracity in every form 
of religious profession. 


OO 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—Your reviewer, in his notice on p. 407 of the CoNTEMPORARY 
Review for September, is in error in stating that D. M. Digby ‘‘ was 
drowned at Oxford.”’ 

In 1865 Digby was residing at South Luffenham, Rutland, as a pupil 
of the rector, the Rev. C. E. Richard, and it was while bathing in the 
River Welland, which at that place divides the counties of Rutland and 
Northampton, that he was drowned. 

You may like to correct the mis-statement in your next issue. —Yours 
faithfully, 


82, Banbury Road, Oxford. W. B, GAMLEN, 
September 6th, 1915. 
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ITALY AND ENGLAND. eos 


HE participation of Italy in the European War may be 
characterised in plain words as the action of a country which 
all at once finds in the sudden and violent overthrow of her foreign 
policy, of her international friendships and enmities, the turning- 
point and the readjustment of her whole home life as a people. By 
this action her own true being as a nation, her interests, her place 
and mission in the history of the world, stand clearly revealed to 
her for the first time. 

We entered upon this war after passing through an internal 
revolution which broke out and was settled in the few days between 
the coming of Giolitti to Rome and the re-confirmation of the 
Salandra Ministry by His Majesty the King, an all but bloodless 
revolution, of enormous, far-reaching effect, by which England 
took the place of Germany in our foreign politics, and the power 
passed effectively from a Parliamentary majority and its head to a 
Government supported by the unanimous confidence of King and 
people. 

I should like to bring out in this brief article the importance of 
England’s succeeding to Germany, and the deep significance that 
it has for our national life; but the subject cannot be understood 
apart from the revolution at home, and unless it is examined as a 
whole and in the sequence of the events which led to the memorable 
days of May. Let us first briefly recall what went before. The 
alliance of Italy with the Central Empires, following on a long 
period of cordial friendship with England and France, when these 
countries had helped us efficaciously to accomplish our national 
unity, had no root in popular sympathy or in the permanent 
interests of our country. It was brought about by a twofold fear: 
the fear of French aggression under pretext of the Roman question, 
in 1877, and the fear of a war with Austria. Francesco Crispi, 
President of the Council, declared one day in the Chamber 
(Discorsi Parlam: III. 16) :— 

“It was in 1877 that the need of an alliance was felt amongst 
Ws; . In 1877 there was a moment in which we doubted 
whether the head of a nation the other side of the Alps had not 
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in mind to revive the question of the Pope; we had proofs in our 
hands, and were certain of the wish to attempt a military expedition 
against us. The fortifications of Rome were set in order—you 
will not have forgotten that—and it was thought necessary by the 
then Minister, President Depretis, to send me abroad on a semi- 
official mission.’’ 


The change of policy which followed in France on the rise into 
power of Gambetta in 1878, if it removed the danger of an attack 
from that quarter, did not suffice to clear away the misunder- 
standings, which were increased and embittered when France 
occupied Tunis. On the other hand, aspirations after Trento and 
Trieste, still very strong in Italy, were nourished by a violent 
campaign on the part of the Radical democracy. A war against 
Austria would have found us isolated, under conditions of great 
strategical inferiority, due, above all, to the unfortunate frontier 
imposed upon us. The only means of escape, in order not to 
compromise what we had attained, but to improve our diplomatic 
position, seemed to be a Continental alliance with Germany, and, 
by her arrangement, with Austria. No one then imagined that 
this might injure our traditional friendship with England, which 
country would not alone have saved us in case of a Continental 
attack, and, for the matter of that, was then wrapped in her 
““ splendid isolation ’’ and was concluding no alliances. 

But the union with Austria could only be a_ preventive 
expedient. To Austria we could say: Nec contra te, nec tecum. 
And she, with her brutal cunning, made us feel every moment that 
she was ready to turn against us, to keep us bound to her by fear. 
The senator Francesco D’Ovidio referred only lately in a news- 
paper to declarations made to him by two authorities who were 
guiding our foreign policy. Constantino Nigra, for many years 
ambassador in Vienna, said to him at the conclusion of a long 
discourse :— 


‘In short, there is no middle way; either alliance or war.’ 
And Visconti Venosta, many times Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
said: ‘That some fragments of Italian territory should still be 
occupied by a foreign power is for us a grief and a danger; that 
a portion of our brothers should still groan under a hateful yoke is 
for us an unspeakable torment; but woe to us if we allow ourselves 
to be dragged by that into taking a false step into a disastrous 
war. We must repress all impatience, however natural and 
generous it may be, and make a virtue of necessity.’ ”’ 


And it was the lesser evil, as long as from the Government 
benches the declaration could truthfully be made that the common 
aim of the Alliance was “‘ to maintain peace and order in Europe,”’ 
and it could be added, as by Crispi on May 3rd, 1888, that Italy 
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was ‘‘on the Continent the ally of the Central Powers, on the ocean 
*“that of England.”’ 

It was the lesser evil, too, as long as there remained in the Italian 
‘consciousness a feeling of the precariousness and the unnaturalness 
of the alliance with Austria, to stimulate us to strengthen ourselves 
at home, and to watch eagerly the political horizon. In order not 
to risk our recently acquired unity, in order not to have war with 
our natural enemy, we had concluded an alliance with her. We 
had placed a boundary of paper—a scrap of paper !—between us 
and Austria, there where the natural and military boundary was 
missing. At any moment, and all the more when Germany began 
to develop her new Imperialistic plans and Austria again became 
threatening on her southern frontier, we ought to have felt the 
burden, the inconvenience, and the humiliation of this alliance, and 
with cautious,and steadfast mind to have prepared to diminish as 
far as possible the injury of it, to provide an escape from it. But— 
and here home and foreign politics became entangled—nothing 
of this was done. For long years Italy was governed by men who 
cared for nothing further than to have under them a docile, 
indifferent country, busy with its own little affairs and its local 
disputes; men skilled in engineering elections and granting 
favours, to whom Italy became little by little a mere electoral body, 
and Parliament an assembly of accomplices in the misuse of power. 

Then the fog covering the inevitable national aspirations was so 
thick, there were such endeavours to repress manifestations of 
irredentism, to avoid everything which might nourish it, even 
in scholastic instruction, and to lull the mind and conscience of the 
country, that when the European War broke out there was long 
hesitation in choosing our path. Not to seize the opportunity of 
freeing ourselves from the criminal German policy, in order to join 
the defenders of European liberty, to regain the unredeemed 
districts and the Adriatic, would have been one of those decisive 
renunciations which kill the life of a people. And yet our politicians 
of the parecchio were ready for this, and evidently thought that 
the people would remain passive. They were mistaken. 


II. 


In order to understand their mistake, it is necessary to observe 
what the fatal effects of the Triple Alliance policy have been in 
the home life of the country. After 1870 Italy’s urgent need at 
home was to achieve moral unity, which was greatly lacking. She 
had to conquer politically the ever-threatening Papacy, to make 
the monarchy popular, to consolidate democratic institutions, to 
create a system of national education, to lay the basis of a truly 
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national policy. All these things go together, and must be 
animated by the same spirit. Politics, even in the much-slandered 
country of Macchiavelli, must needs be a spiritual and ethical 
force; one spirit, one principle, one consistent aim must animate 
and control every part. 

Now the alliance with the Central Empires seemed to have been 
made on purpose to prevent this spiritual unity, to reduce all our 
public life to incoherency, confusion, contradiction, and to keep 
itso. In fact :— 

(1) The Alliance detached us insensibly from France and 
England, and opened wide a breach for German penetration; it 
dispersed and broke affinities and contacts which would have been 
much more congenial to our national mind and to our needs, and 
this all to the advantage of an influence which could only estrange 
us from the traditions and the spirit of Latin culture. Only to-day 
can we begin to measure the harm done by this flood of unsuspected 
and admired Germanism in the countries of Western Europe. 

(2) The Alliance with Austria—even if as to Germany there were 
various opinions and many illusions—never had been accepted by 
our radical democracy. This party opposed it vigorously for many 
years, denouncing it as a departure from our national principles, 
as the result of dynastic interests, as a Royal-Imperial conspiracy 
against democracy. Down to 1898 this discord increased the 
contrast in Italy between a radicalism romantically. revolutionary, 
turbulent, and restless, and a ‘“‘frightened’’ patriotism, as B. 
Spaventa called it, frightened and therefore timid, nervous, short- 
sighted. 

(3) The thought that, by virtue of the Alliance, Italy might one 
day find herself fighting by the side of Austria, with Austria 
against France, spread in the ranks of Italian democracy an 
invincible hostility towards the army, and a repugnance to military 
expenditure. When there succeeded to the impatient patriotism of 
Crispi, in times of crisis and financial difficulty, the bland and 
reckless Parliamentary policy of Giovanni Giolitti, the considera- 
tion given to the army was slight, although financial conditions 
would have allowed of more adequate provision. Thus a badly- 
allied country was also a badly-armed country. 

(4) Further, our allies were the best political friends of the 
constant and obstinate enemy of Italian unity in our land, the 
Vatican and its temporal claims. Francis Joseph would. never 
return in Rome the visit which our King had paid him in Vienna. 
The murdered heir to the Austrian throne was notoriously a most 
fervent clerical, and had declared that he recognised two Italies, 
the one faithful to the Pope and friendly to Austria, to which party 
he was a friend; the other revolutionary and irreligious, against 
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which he was preparing war. William II., on his second journey 
to Rome, arranged a visit to the Vatican, with details revealing an 
excessive zeal in flattering the susceptibilities of Leo XIII. as 
““ pretender.”’ 

Hence, as was clearly to be expecied, pernicious consequences 
of various kinds. All Catholic politicians were for the Triple 
Alliance, and became strong supporters of the interference of 
crafty, victorious Germany in our home affairs. The State, in the 
exercise of its sovereignty in matters concerning the Church, was 
on the other hand held back by a double fear : of difficulties at home 
with the Catholics, whose hopes the Allies were encouraging, and 
of international complications. Every year German and Austrian 
Catholics demanded, in their congresses, the independence of the 
Pontiff. Thus the Alliance was a double weakness to the Italian 
monarchy, first because of national feeling, and second on account 
of the policy of the Vatican, the rival within its borders. 

(5) The evident effect of all this was that the development of 
national life suffered severely owing to the falsehood polluting its 
sources. The Triple Alliance was for Italy a constitutional disease. 
The deepest and most powerful national instinct, which urged us 
to the definitive re-integration of our country and to the achieve- 
ment of our autonomy as a nation, was restrained and mortified; 
dangerous internal dissensions were encouraged by those to whom, 
in international compacts, we had entrusted our security; all 
manifestations of national life began to suffer from such a state of 
things; and even in the remotest confines of the Far West and on 
the slopes of the Andes an unutterable sense of uneasiness, of 
humiliation, of want of confidence, oppressed Italians and :educed 
the efficiency of their work. 

When the Tripoli enterprise came, there was at first a surprising 
fervour of enthusiasm ; this was followed rapidly, not by disappoint- 
ment, but by indifference, an indifference which, only two years 
after the beginning of the undertaking, seemed almost incredible. 
At first the Italians had hoped that this assertion of strength would 
be the end of a weak policy, the regaining of a national will. When 
they realised that the war, ‘‘ sabotée ’’ by the Allies, must be carried 
on timidly, stealthily, and in face of everyone’s hostility ; and when 


it had to be interrupted, almost in silence, by that equivocal treaty 


of Ouchy, just as it might have blazed up and become more 
extensive and more profitable, then they understood. 


Ill. 


The Italians understood what they had not yet grasped, that the 
defect was in the instrument, that the real enemy was not Turkey, 
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nor Germany and Austria, but at home, a parliamentary dictator- 
ship fraudulently constituted by long and persevering efforts, with 
which was inevitably bound up the weakness of the country, the 
docility to Germany, the permanent national humiliation before 
Austria, the unpreparedness of the army, the scanty and unreliable 
relations with more democratic countries, the deep discord between 
the real country, whose only fault was insufficient respect for its. 
public life, and its electoral masters. First among these were the 
clergy, who, in the latest political elections, were able openly to 
designate, in official notices issued by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
what candidates should or should not be voted for. The Church, 
which later on account of strong political interests showed itself 
resolutely neutral, overbore, without reticence or scruple, the very 
sovereignty of the people. And Giovanni Giolitti counted his. 
personal enemies as they fell and laughed. 

Yet he had seen appearing on the horizon the menace of Austria 
and the European War. In August, 1913, when Vienna informed 
him of the design to attack Serbia, he was too busy preparing the 
elections; he neither understood nor looked forward. In March of 
the following year one of his usual tricks of Parliamentary 
equilibrium brought about his fall. He could not govern always, 
and preferred to let others have a turn, so as to come back when a 
new General Election was looming in the distance. But this 
time the electoral scandal had been too great; and a national 
congress of the Radical Party compelled the Radical ministers to 
abandon the man who had betrayed the electors. 

Giolitti knew, however, that it would be easy for him, at a suitable 
moment, to defeat the new ministry and to resume his post; the 
large majority of the deputies were on his side, dependable, docile 
accomplices. How was this strong electoral-political following 
formed, and how did it root itself so firmly in power? The inquiry 
would carry us far, and this is not the most suitable place for it. The 
scanty political education of one portion of our people, the hard 
life in a country for the most part still poor, the lazy and good- 
natured indifference of the Italian mentality, the conversion of the 
administrative power into an electoral instrument, the moral 
wretchedness of some of our educated citizens, the want of effective 
control over public opinion (the dividing up of‘the land forbids any 
newspaper competition, as not more than one paper can exist in 
one district, and that with difficulty), all favoured this usurpation of 
power. The absence of any moral scruple preserved it. The means 
were intrigue and corruption. The wires which moved the party 
were in the hands of a few, a bureaucracy—hence management; 
deputies of the majority were little local sovereigns who, to be able 
to fight and get support, sought possession of public offices for 
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themselves or their friends, even against the public interest. The 
clergy, also, Germanised high finance, and the heads of democratic 
factions were doubly bound to the Government by electoral 
interests. Then in the narrow circle of the workers and of 
industrial competition disputes are always turned, even in the 
bosom of a party, into electoral quarrels, and it is convenient for 
those who have risen secretly to have as friends governor and 
prefect, even though in public they affect airs of proud 
independence. And a dictatorial government in a democratic 
régime very easily distinguishes among opponents those who may 
become dangerous and those who are not in earnest. Such were 
the origins and characteristics of the new Chamber, elected in 
1913. Only a few men here and there were independent, and also 
a small group led by Sonnino, a tiny minority. To Salandra, the 
most able man of this group, the leadership passed after the 
retirement of Giolitti. It was only for an interval. But during 
the interval the European War broke out. It was a serious and 
unforeseen complication. The edifice of foreign policy constructed 
in years of weakness, and later a convenient shelter for ‘‘ Giolittism,”’ 
collapsed. The shock was great, even in home politics; but at first 
it was little noticed. The Triple Alliance could not lead us into war 
on the side of Austria and Germany; it was, as we have seen, 
contrary to our temperament and national interests. But it had 
bound us, had deprived our national powers of every practical and 
safe objective, and we were weak. Neutrality was a necessity. 
After the first negative step, which had in any case the great 
advantage of restoring our liberty of action, and of again delaying 
a decision, one problem became imperative; Giolitti and Giolittism 
pronounced suddenly for absolute neutrality, with a few concessions 
to be snatched from Austria, the famous “ parecchio.’’ All the 
interests which we have seen centred in Giolittism spontaneously 
found themselves in agreement. Clericals, official Socialists, 
deputies of the majority, all had their own objects, but all now a 
common object: that of keeping Italy in their power, of preventing 
the disorders which a great war would produce, of holding the 
country back from the new way offered by an agreement with 
England and France. And now the Triple Alliance conspiracy 
began to form:—Biilow, Erzberger, the Vatican, clericals, 
Giolittian deputies, senators and prefects, official Socialists, 
practically all faced with a light heart the consequences of their 
policy; Germany claimed the results of hers. They could not 
expect to gather what they had not sown; they did not even believe 
in the existence and the vitality—in spite of their own work—of 
such healthy plants as a national conscience and will; they had 
governed the Italian people from the point of view of their defects, 
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not even suspecting their virtues; they imagined they had made 
them or remade them in their own image and likeness. These 
commanded an indisputable majority in the representative 
Chamber; but the constituencies which they represented were a 
minority, and a narrow one, in the country. It was, however, 
necessary that this should be proved. Had they retained without 
dispute their quality of national representatives, the King would 
have been compelled to obey when Giolitti uttered his ‘‘ Sire, recall 
‘‘ me; I am here; I have come.”’ 

But this time the Italian people intervened directly. The war 
had opened their eyes, and given them courage for decision. 
Neither the spectacle of a foreign policy hopelessly broken down 
and of the highest national interest in danger, nor the recognition 
of a party in the land, now clearly defined, placing itself between 
the legitimate Government and the foreigner, would alone have 
sufficed to rouse them. But the two spectacles in conjunction 
decided them; war meant liberation at home and abroad; a new 
Italy in a new Europe. Documentary proof is unnecessary. Yet 
I cannot resist quoting what the special correspondent of the 
Giornale d’Italia wrote from Palermo on September 18th :— 

‘‘ The present war has one essential characteristic for the people 
of Sicily; it is an anti-Giolittian war. . . . Sicily has been 
shamefully treated by the dictator. The Italians of the mainland 
cannot understand |the reader should note this] her great and 
deadly aversion. Sicily was finally converted to intervention 
when Giolitti placed himself between the country and the foreigner. 
His dictatorship has left here a deep mark of rancour, an in- 
eradicable trace of hatred. Because, indeed, this dictatorship 


stamped upon the island the brand of a veritable foreign 
domination,”’ &c., &c. 


Is it well to repeat these things, and outside our own country? 
Yes; because, as I have said, our new policy abroad has been 
bought by this liberation at home; both are still menaced by a 
common danger, and must advance together while the war lasts, 
and for many years to come. Only lately the forces of certain 
organs of Giolittism have combined to try to limit our war, so 
that it may be carried on as little as possible, and only 
provisionally against Germany. It is well, therefore, that those 
towards whom the country is now turning should know, and 
especially the English. 


IV. 


Thus, as neutrality tended to clinch the understanding between 
a certain home policy and the party lately dominant and Germany, 
so the war, once desired by the Italians against Germany and 
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against that party, meant at the same time an alliance with the 
Powers of the Triple Entente—with England most especially. 
For as to Russia, our relations with that great country have always 
been comparatively slight, nor can they grow rapidly; and the 
Russian designs upon Constantinople and the Mediterranean and 
the Russian protection of the Serbs would for us not be free from 
a certain justifiable anxiety, were it not for the guarantee of an 
agreement and of a good, safe intermediary. As regards France, 
very many in Italy have always thought that our relations with 
her should be a cordial and lasting friendship. But in a certain 
sense France and Italy are too close neighbours, and too much 
alike, for their aspirations not sometimes to clash, and for disputes 
and misunderstandings not to arise, such as may easily come 
even between cousins and friends; difficulties and dangers not 
serious, but still not imaginary, which will easily disappear in a 
more generous agreement. England will remedy these incon- 
veniences for us. What suits her in a general way suits us. The 
policy of England in the Mediterranean is an essential condition of 
equipoise and liberty for all. In the inheritance of the Turkish 
Empire there is room also for our legitimate ambitions. The 
world-policy of England, which is a policy of liberty and justice, 
especially suits a country like ours, accustomed during the later 
centuries of her history to reckon not upon force for asserting 
herself, but upon her own qualities, which fit her to collaborate 
excellently in the advance of peaceful culture. 

As early as 1843, more than seventy years ago, one of our famous 
historians, Cesare Balbo, wrote in his Speranze d’Italia :— 


‘It is to the interest of Britain, more than of any other Christian 
nation, that Italy should become, as before, an independent nation 
‘ . ; because Britain, which is the nation most advanced in 
industry and commerce, is the one that always gains the greatest 
advantage from nations newly advanced in independence and 
nationality.”’ 


Since then things have not changed; only the words of our 
historian seem less applicable to-day, in that they refer solely to 
the economic interests of England, whereas ideas of justice and 
liberty, nourished by a deep religious life, have so greatly roused 
the conscience of that people. 

The Germans constantly talk of the freedom of the seas. But 
even of Napoleon I. Chateaubriand wrote (De Bonaparte et des 
Bourbons): ‘‘ 11 voulait étre le maitre de la terre, en ne parlant 
** que de la liberté des mers.’’ If no one wishes any longer to have 
a master, Italy must wish for one less than any other people. Not 
power alone constitutes a hegemony, but the informing spirit. 
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Whoever enjoys and profits by the liberty of others, whoever is 
willing to be first among equals, and to make equals where he 
might be tempted to keep slaves, is no danger to us. If this, and 
indeed since this, is the policy of England, we are ready to 
collaborate with her; and we wish for our part—and this is the 
programme of the recently formed Anglo-Italian League—this 
collaboration to be from to-day infinitely closer than it has been 
in the past. Also, through the advantages we expect from this 
friendship in our political life at home, to which I will not return 
after what I have already said, the new Alliance in which our 
country has regained her soul and her traditions will help to 
consolidate the moral unity of the nation, to develop a democratic 
spirit and democratic institutions, will definitely settle the position 
of Catholicism in the country, will give us a lively faith in our place 
and function in the world. , 
Therefore we are not waging a little war of our own within the 
great war, as the Giolittians would wish. That is a past which ts 
not to return. Weare against Austria, against Turkey, but, above 
all, against German imperialism. We are making ours the aims 
of England in the present conflict. And we know that it is not 
merely a question of our conquering the enemy opposed to us, but 
that we may give England time to win. Our war could not go on, 
nor the war of France, nor that of Russia, without England’s war. 
Our victory could never be secure or complete without her victory. 
We cannot conceive our place in the world unless we first make a 
world in which there is really space for the Italian race, united 
within her seas and her natural boundaries, autonomous and 
peaceful; and this is the world of liberty and justice, which “‘ shall 
“come from the sea,’’ that sea which the powerful fleets of England 
are guarding while the Continent is in a terrible convulsion of war. 


Romoto Murri. 


ARMENIA: 152) Tih RND? 


URING the last two or three months, and especially during 
the last few weeks, the civilised world has been horrified to 
learn that the-Armenian people in Turkey have been once more 
subjected to massacre, and this time to massacre more cold-blooded 
and carefully organised, and on a vaster scale, than even those 
of past years. Indeed, it is doubted by a competent authority 
whether massacres so vast have ever before been carried out at any 
time in recorded history. It seems certain at least that nothing 
comparable to them is known to have occurred since the infamous 
history of Tamerlane. It is not my purpose to repeat here one 
tithe of the horrors that have appeared in the public press. The 
facts are well authenticated by the stories of refugees who have 
been themselves victims or eye-witnesses: by the accounts of 
subjects of the Allied Powers who were interned in Asiatic Turkey 
and escaped: by a detailed and terrible report from the Italian 
Consul at Trebizond of events which passed under his own eyes: 
and finally by the protests of German missionaries and nurses them- 
selves. It was all very systematically done, not in the old Turkish 
blundering way, but with an efficiency quite unknown to them. 
German Consuls are accused, whether rightly or not, of having 
helped to organise the horrors locally. Someone far more efficient 
than the Turk seems to have organised them from the centre. The 
word went down from Constantinople to many, if not to all, places 
where Armenians were living, that they were to be driven from their 
homes to remote places in the desert or in unhealthy localities. 
The Armenian men of military age had for the most part been taken _ 
long before for military purposes, and no complaint, of course, can 
be made of that. Those who were left were now, in many cases, 
taken and shot. The elder men and the women and children were 
given but a few hours to prepare for a long journey, and were driven 
away in herds, some to perish from exhaustion and blows by the 
road-side, some to be robbed and murdered by the released 
criminals and the soldiers who were supposed to guard them, or by 
the Kurds and other bandits to whom they were abandoned on the 
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journey. In the towns where they passed the young women and 
children were sold to Turkish masters: the soldiers were given 
freedom to do what they liked with the women on the journey ; and, 
worst horror of all, children, both boys and girls, were in some 
cases sold to the brothels. In Trebizond eight to ten thousand 
people were taken out to sea in boats and drowned. Into the 
Euphrates women with babies in their arms cast themselves, 
seeking in death a refuge from man’s inhumanity. 

How many were driven from their homes, and how many of these 
perished, and how many were forcibly converted to Islam, it is 
impossible to say. It is thought that last year there were in 
Turkey 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 Armenians. Of these 200,000 lived 
in Constantinople, and they have suffered comparatively little 
beyond expulsion. Of the others one account declares that 800,000 
altogether were driven out of their homes, and that scarcely one- 
third of them reached their remote destinations; but the French 
official communiqué speaks of 800,000 losing their lives. Here and 
there Turkish officials refused to carry out the horrid task enjoined 
upon them: here and there humane Mohammedans attempted to 
shelter their neighbours; and though soldiers from a distance were 
sometimes called in in these cases, to do the butchery, yet some 
individuals, and even some communities, may have escaped. Ina 
few cases where they had provided themselves with arms before- 
hand they are probably still holding out in the mountains. There 
is therefore doubtless a remnant left, but no one can say how many, 
nor whether they will all be killed before they reach some place of 
safety. Every day probably brings us nearer to the point of the 
complete disappearance of the Armenians from Turkey. 

Some writers have spoken as if this meant a complete wiping out 
of the race, but, awful as it is, itis happily not so bad as that. The 
Armenians are a very ancient people; indeed, their history extends 
back for 3,000 years. They are, it would seem, of the Aryan stock ; 
at any rate their language is one of the Aryan family of languages, 
belonging to the same branch of that family as Persian, or 
occupying a place intermediate between it and the European 
languages. There was a time when they had a great kingdom 
with wide borders, with an art, a literature, an architecture, a 
civilisation of its own. It fought against the descendants of 
Alexander the Great, and supported Mithridates in his struggle 
with Rome; but the time of its greatest prosperity was a little later, 
from the first to the fourth century of the Christian era. Sixteen 
hundred years ago Armenia adopted Christianity as the national 
religion, being the first nation to do so. It is from that time that 
its surviving literature, rich and still flourishing, dates: though it 
had an earlier literature, only fragments of it have come down to us. 
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As a Christian nation it excited the hatred and attacks of many 
enemies: of the fire-worshippers, who then inhabited Persia; later 
of the Saracens; and later still of the Turks. Armenia proper, or 
greater Armenia, a vast mountainous plateau to the South and 
West of the Caucasus, lay directly on the route of many barbarous 
peoples making their way to the West; and after suffering much, it 
finally lost its independence in the year 1080. There was, however, 
and is, a smaller Armenia, in the province known as Cilicia, 
between the Taurus mountains and the point where Asia Minor and 
Syria join. Here, after the fall of the greater Armenia, an 
Armenian Kingdom maintained itself for three centuries, and 
carried on a long struggle as the ally of the Crusaders. Finally it, 
too, fell under the dominion of the Turks, and under their dominion 
its history, as that of greater Armenia and of every other subject 
land, has been a long tale of misgovernment, of outrage, of decay 
and desolation. Yet in one little stronghold the heroic community 
of Zeitun maintained a semi-independence through all the centuries 
to the very day of these present massacres. 

Assuredly the Armenians are a people who have deserved well 
of European civilisation. Their country, as I have said, lay across 
one of the main tracks by which the hordes of Asia reached. the 
West, and while it remained a Kingdom, it stood again and again 
in the breach to oppose their advance. In our own times they 
are intermediaries between Western civilisation and the people of 
the East: living in the East, but with minds more akin to the West, 
and open to all its ideas of education and settled industry, of 
freedom and of self-government, they may be destined to play a 

reat part still in the education of Eastern peoples. It is, therefore, 
of no little importance to save such a people from destruction. And 
if it is important it is also a duty which all the Great Powers, 
in varying degrees, have made incumbent upon themselves. 

Weare horrified, and rightly horrified, that Germany, if she has 
not instigated or connived at these recent massacres, has at any rate 
stood by and never used the power she undoubtedly had, and has, to 
stay the hand of her Turkish ally. But we must not forget that other 
Great Powers also are in varying degrees to blame. Thirty-five 
years ago Russia occupied the greater part of Turkish Armenia, 
and specified in the Treaty of San Stefano that she was to remain 
in occupation until the Turks had built up a system of reforms. It 
was English policy that prevented these stipulations from being 
carried out. I do not discuss whether we were right or wrong; but 
it is a simple fact of history that we required Russia to withdraw 
before the reforms were established, taking instead a simple 
promise from the Turks, a promise which has never been carried 
out. In the generation which has passed since then, Armenia has 
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been the sport of European diplomatists and of the contending 
interests and prejudices of European nations. There was a time ~ 
when Russia was supposed to be encouraging the Kurds, main- 


taining disorder in Turkish Armenia for her own purposes, anxious 


in the ultimate event to possess herself of Armenia without the 
Armenians. That phase passed, and Germany stepped in, after 
the great massacres of 1895, to prevent England and Russia from 
insisting upon Armenian reforms. Even up to the very eve of the 
present war a long course of negotiations was dragging on, for 
setting up a European Governor or Governors of Armenia in the 
service of Turkey, to carry out an agreed scheme of reforms. 
Russia was negotiating as representative of the Western Powers 
desiring reforms, Germany was negotiating as the friend of 
Turkey; and when this negotiating was all over, Turkey herself 
stepped in with a few trifling alterations and exceptions, which 
made the whole scheme farcical. One of the two Governors to be 
appointed was actually on his way to Armenia when war broke out 
between England and Germany; then the mask was drawn off, the 
proposed Governors were sent about their business with scant 
courtesy, and the whole scheme pitched into the waste-paper 
basket. 

The Armenians have been, and still are, remarkable for their 
intelligence and their education, amidst the barbarism of their 
surroundings. They have clung passionately to their religion, and 
their women have been brought up in purity and refinement. In 
their own mountains the great mass of them have always been 
agriculturists, but in the towns they have won their way as traders, 
and as clerks and officials under the Turkish Government. With 
small exceptions they have been a law-abiding, and perhaps a too 
submissive, people; but of late years they have clamoured for 
reforms and decent government to be set up in their country, and 
though they did not ask for separation from Turkey, the Turks have 
replied with massacres. There were the great massacres—small, 
indeed, in comparison with the present massacres—the great 
massacres of 1895-8, when the Sultan Abdul Hamid declared that 
the way to get rid of the Armenian question was to get rid of the 
Armenians, and when 100,000 Armenians, or perhaps far more 
were slaughtered—many of them under the eyes of the Palace and 
the Embassies, in the streets of Constantinople. Then after the 
Turkish Revolution in 1908 the Young Turks, who had seized the 
government of the Empire, organised a massacre of 30,000 
Armenians. Lastly, we have the present far more terrible 
massacres, the motive of which appears to have been the fear lest 
the Armenians should join the Russian or other invaders. Not that 
the Armenians had risen, except, indeed, where they had been 
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subjected to, or threatened with, violence and massacre. The rising 
in Van, for instance, only took place after leading Armenians had 
been murdered in cold blood by order of the governor. 

Such has been the fate of the Armenians in Turkey, but it must 
be remembered that they are by no means the whole of the 
Armenians. Russia and Persia each hold part of the territory 
which constituted their ancient Kingdom, and in Russia and Persia 
there were before the war about 2,000,000 Armenians. Of these 
nine-tenths are in Russia, and are in the enjoyment of much 
prosperity as agriculturists, and in other callings and spheres of 
life: for the last ten years at least, since the Russian authorities 
adopted a liberal policy towards them, they have lived in great 
contentment and quiet. They have given great military leaders to 
Russia, as Loris-Melikoff and Ter Khukasoff in 1877-8. During 
this war an Armenian General has been commanding the Russian 
armies in the Caucasus; and the Tsar’s present Chief of Staff, the 
virtual Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, is an Armenian 
on his father’s side. There are 100,000 Armenian conscripts in the 
Russian Army; and under the same flag are also serving several 
thousand as volunteers, showing that the race, peaceable as it is, 
is far from being without courage. 

In Persia the 200,000 Armenian inhabitants are in many ways 
the most hopeful element in the population; indeed, a few years 
back when the Persian reform party made some progress, it was 
under an Armenian leader, Yprem, that they achieved their 
successes. It was when he died that Persian reform collapsed. In 
British India there were Armenians before the British went there, 
and there is an important Armenian community there, and another 
still further East, to-day. Soin Egypt, where some of the leading 
statesmen have been Armenians. There are towns in California 
chiefly inhabited by Armenians: there are important Armenian 
communities in London and Manchester, and, indeed, in almost 
every country in the world. 

Thus for many generations the Armenians, like the Jews, have 
been a nation without a hand, in the sense that they were nowhere 
organised as a self-governing people, but were divided among 
many lands and under many masters. Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued, to a much greater extent than the Jews, to occupy their old 
territories. In the wide expanse of Turkish Armenia there have 
remained not much less than half the population in spite of 
massacres, and in spite of the fact that great numbers of them 
emigrated to escape the intolerable conditions. In this land they 
have been for the most part small farmers, a prolific and a most 
industrious people with all the qualities of good citizens; their only 
offence was that they demanded reforms in the government of the 
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country where they lived, and asked to be protected from the 
robberies, and worse, inflicted upon them by their barbarous 
neighbours, the Kurds, who were not only permitted to carry arms, 
but were supplied from the Government arsenals; while Armenians 
were rigorously prevented from carrying or possessing arms. 
The Turks could not understand, or could not tolerate, such 
complaints: they remembered that other subject races had 
asked for rights, had asked for security for the results of their 
industry, for their lives, and for the honour of their women: 
they knew that those other districts had gradually slipped away 
from them: and they did not realise that this had happened through 
their own fault; because they had persisted in maintaining 
barbarism, where they might have established civilised conditions. 
Thus when Armenians asked for reforms the Turks feared that 
Armenia was going the way of Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Eastern 
Rumelia, and Macedonia, and they replied with massacres. The 
Turkish policy was to clear out the Armenians, and so end the 
Armenian question 

The existence of the non-Turkish Armenians assures, of course, 
the continuance of the race. But the remnant of the Turkish 
Armenians cail to us to help to save their lives. How many still 
maintain themselves in holes and corners and the mountain fast- 
nesses, perhaps also in some of the more civilised towns of Turkey, 
we cannot tell. But a quarter of a million, and some accounts. 
say considerably more, have succeeded in fleeing to the Russian 
Caucasus: many thousands more to Persia, and a few thousand to 
Egypt. Besides these, it is said that of the 200,000 who inhabited 
Constantinople, 140,000 were some time ago ‘‘ permitted ’’ by the 
Turkish Government to depart thence for Bulgaria. Lastly, there 
are probably between 150,000 and 200,000 in the ports of Asiatic 
Turkey now in Russian occupation. These would seem to be the 
most fortunate, and of the others only the refugees in Russia, 
Persia, and Egypt are within our reach. If they are to be kept 
alive and put in the way of earning a living in the lands to which 
they have fled, they need immediate help. I have just said that 
more than a quarter of a million have escaped to the Russian 
Caucasus alone: they have arrived there in many cases in a terrible 
state of exhaustion and want and sickness. In one town where there 
were large numbers of them they were reported at one time to be 
dying at the rate of 300 a day. The Russian Armenians, and 
especially the authorities of the Armenian Church, which has its 
greatest centre at Etchmiadzin in the Russian Caucasus, are doing 
their part unstintingly to save their compatriots, and other refugees 
without distinction of race or church. The United States has done, 
and is doing, much to relieve the distress, just as its Ambassador 
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at Constantinople, Mr. Morgenthau, has throughout these horrors 
done his best to stay the red hand of the assassin. In England a 
number of societies have existed for some years to help the 
Armenians in various ways, and more than one of these has been 
sending out relief during the past few months. Recently people 
prominently connected with several such societies have organised a 
national fund, the Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor’s) Fund, 
whose office is at 96, Victoria Street, Westminster. It was 
inaugurated in the middle of October by a crowded meeting at the 
Mansion House, presided over by the Lord Mayor, and addressed 
by, among others, Lord Bryce, who has worked in this cause for 
forty years. The heads of the Churches, the Prime Minister, and 
many of our leading public men have expressed their sympathy, or 
given their help. Within a few days the Fund was able to telegraph 
to the British Consul General in Moscow £5,000 for the relief of 
the refugees in the Caucasus. Manchester helped very materially 
to make that possible, and it is hoped other great cities, and the 
country generally, will respond to the call. For it is surely only 
right that England, with her responsibility in the past, of which the 
Bishop of Oxford did not fear to remind the Mansion House 
meeting, should do some considerable part in saving these refugees 
from perishing of want and disease. 


‘ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


VOL. CVIII. 38 


ON THE FRINGE. 


WHEN KNOWLEDGE IS NOT POWER, BUT 
WEAKNESS. 


CRAVE the readers’ permission to preface my remarks this 

month with a brief statement on an aspect of the international 
situation in which political and personal elements converge: the 
limits of political criticism. 

Last August, for the first time in the course of many years, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW appeared without an article of mine. 
I had written one in July, but, like dozens of other articles and 
telegrams of mine, it was suppressed by the Censor. The subjects 
were the desirability of modifying our attitude towards the neutral 
States, and in especial towards those of the Balkan Peninsula; the 
necessity of substituting obligatory military service for voluntary 
enlistment, under pain of national death, and the pressing need of 
readjusting our commercial policy to actual requirements. 

Having ascertained the grounds of the prohibition, I saw that 
they militated with crushing force against frank utterances on 
certain burning subjects about which, to my thinking, it béhoved a 
conscientious and well-informed political writer to enlighten the 
public. No reference is to be made to—Balkan subjects! And as 
it chanced, I was well informed enough to know for certain some 
of our enemies’ plans and secret conventions which the Allied 
Governments were determined to treat as non-existent. Yet I had 
no choice but to remain silent, as I had done before the war when 
my frequent announcements of Germany’s approaching campaign 
and pacific interpenetration were deprecated by the responsible 
authorities of London and Berlin. Thus it was within my 
knowledge that when the European War broke out, Germany’s 
Syndicate of three Balkan Kings was bound by express stipulations 
to the Central Empires; that Bulgaria had further supplemented 
that agreement by a convention with Turkey; that RadoSlavoff’s 
negotiations with the Entente were meant to throw dust in the eyes 
of the Allies and gain time for their enemies to organise an 
expedition against Serbia; that . . . but it is desirable that the 
other facts should still be withheld from the knowledge of the 
allied nations who are expected to believe that everything is for the 
best in our best of diplomatic worlds. 
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Now I have naturally always chosen for the subject of my 
monthly articles matters which I deemed to be of the greatest 
moment to Europe or Great Britain. And if continuing to write 
during August, September, and October, I had eschewed such 
topics as the attitude of the Balkan States, the wisdom or folly of 
our diplomatic doings in Sofia, Nish, Athens, and Bucharest, and 
the most efficacious means of providing soldiers for the war—the 
reader would be warranted in drawing the conclusion that I 
regarded other issues as more momentous than those. And I felt 
unable deliberately to convey that erroneous and mischievous 
impression. 

Since July—nay, since the beginning of October—a great deal 
has changed in the world of politics, and some things for the better. 
The fair fame of Ferdinand of Coburg is no longer protected by 
appearances, nor can the British nation be asked to go on 
believing in the Premier’s optimistic assurances about the Balkan 
Peninsula which were, I am told, the proximate occasion of the 
prohibition of my August article. But despite those big changes, 
the political writer’s position is exactly as cramped as it was when 
my August article was forbidden. If I have read my instructions 
aright the avoidance of Balkan topics is still a patriotic duty which 
I am expected to discharge. 


GREAT BRITAIN WITHOUT CONSCRIPTION WOULD 
BE AN EFFECT WITHOUT A CAUSE. 


Another limitation, for which, however, His Majesty’s Censor 
cannot be held responsible, turns upon the question of compulsory 
military service. To my thinking obligatory service is a necessity 
imposed upon the nation by Germany, who was unwittingly aided 
and abetted by the British parties which vetoed adequate prepara- 
tion for the war. Those parties had their way, the people saved its 
money and went on living, as before, for profit and pleasure. And 


_ now we have to pay the price of which one instalment is conscription. 


It is my firm conviction that whether the nation relishes that 
innovation or loathes it, obligatory military service cannot, and 
will not, be dispensed with, unless, indeed, the burden of Empire 
be definitively shaken off. And the sooner that necessity is 
recognised and acted upon the better. Sooner or later it will be 
acted upon. But the longer we wait the heavier the fine we shall 
have to pay, and the smaller our chance will become of helpful 
tesults. 

I think it my duty to record those convictions once for all in order 


to avoid misunderstandings arising from my enforced silence about 
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them in the future. For the Editors of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
classify the maintenance or abandonment of the voluntary system: 
of recruitment, and also of our commercial policy, mainly as 
domestic matters, and therefore as beyond the purview of the writer 
on international politics. Hence, while all the peoples of Europe 
have their attention rivetted on the Balkan Peninsula, where, to 
my thinking, it is quite probable that the issue of the Great Struggle 
may be decided, the utmost left for me to do is to deal with The 
Fringe. 


GREECE AND THE ENTENTE. 


Greece—if I may judge by my instructions, which are rigid—is 
still forbidden ground. But I will endeavour to tread upon it 
cautiously, in the hope that my words will not be deemed 
‘‘ referring to Balkan questions.”’ 

Unity of national life, unity of international relations, that 
strength-giving unity which is a marked trait of Bulgaria, is wholly 
lacking in King Constantine’s realm. The Hellenes are more 
deficient in that self-denying social instinct, which is an essential 
feature of all rising nations, than any other Europeans. Crippled 
a few years ago by the paralysing convulsions of anarchy, and then 
successfully treated by one of those rare statesmen whose apparition 
in times of dire national need lend colour to the theory of divine 
foresight and prudence, Greece is still pithless and liable to a 
relapse. Left to her own devices without the guiding hand of the 
Cretan who rescued her from the worst effects of her seemingly 
incurable infirmity, she would inevitably have lost herself in petty 
intrigues, and purposeless national action. *A specimen of her 
aimless drifting was vouchsafed the world when Kyrios Gounaris, 
snatching the reins of power from the hands.of Venizelos, behaved 
as though they conferred sway not only over war and peace, but 
also over logic and justice and truth. 

A not inconsiderable share of responsibility for the present 
Balkan muddle falls on the shoulders of all the official spokesmen 
of Greece. Technically even M. Venizelos himself must 
bear a due portion of it before the tribunal of history. In verity, 
he, Take Jonescu, and the Bulgarian General Fitcheff, had they 
been entrusted with the drafting of a Balkan treaty, would have 
devised an arrangement which, without fully satisfying any of the 
States concerned, would have withheld from each that incentive to 
turmoil and mischief-making which helped to render Bulgaria an 
intolerable neighbour, and to reduce the Treaty of Bucharest to a 
mere scrap of paper. For all three statesmen worked hard and 
ineffectually to bring about a satisfactory and a lasting settlement. 


| 
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| But their Cassandra-like warnings and prophecies were unheeded. 


Shortsighted greed triumphed over political sagacity and modera- 
tion, and let loose one of the sinister forces which brought about 


| the present Balkan imbroglio. The military party in Serbia, and 
_ King Constantine in Greece, as proud victors of the Bulgars, flung 


their swords into the scales and cried vae victis. 

To those who complain that there is no single touch of greatness, 
no stroke of heroism in any of the shifting attitudes of Greece 
since the outbreak of the European War, it is fair to answer that 
the return of Venizelos to power by a people which was 
fascinated by the real or imaginary military feats of his dis- 
approving master, King Constantine, betokens the existence of at 
least some germs of social consolidation and growth. Only the 
germs. And the strength or weakness of these germs may best be 
gauged by the readiness of the European public during the past 
six months to believe the Greeks capable of turning suddenly in 


_ favour of either Germany or of the Allies. Indeed, some competent 


judges hold that between Greece and stark anarchy the only barrier 
is Elevtherios Venizelos. 


KAISER, CONSTANTINE, AND HIS PREMIER. 


Since the opening of the war, Greece has been not merely 


| swayed, but personified alternately by one of two personages: the 
' Cretan statesman and his royal master. When several months ago 


the former had carried his plans to the point at which diplomacy 
must step aside and make way for military force, the latter 
summoned a knot of army officers hypnotised by Germany, and 
bade them bar the bridge between conception and execution. And 


_when the latter in turn, yielding to his leanings towards Germany 


and resolved not to move against that Empire, virtually said to 


_ Gounaris: ‘‘ Frame me a national policy of which friendly relations 
“with my imperial brother-in-law will be the alpha and omega,”’ 


Venizelos and his friends frustrated the positive aspect of the royal 
soldier’s scheme, and pulled back Greece from the abyss. This 
result of the general elections was truly creditable to the nation, 
which with the connivance or approval, or it may even have been 


_ at the instigation, of the Court and the Gounaris Cabinet, had been 


| flattered, bribed, and atmosphered by German agents in Athens, 


and in particular by the notorious Baron Schenk. This gentleman, 
whose antecedents are shady and whose methods are decidedly 
demoralising, spent fantastic sums of money in attempts to corrupt 
King Constantine’s subjects and ‘‘engineer’’ the elections. He 
bought some old-established press organs, subsidised others, and 
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founded new ones. Influential vote-mongers received large sums 
of money down, individual voters were approached, reasoned with 
and ‘‘squared,’’ and no stone was left unturned to prevent the 
return of a Venizelist majority. Yet in spite of all those forms of 
pressure, the inhabitants displayed their fidelity to the one 
statesman in the country, and evidenced their readiness to make 
heavy sacrifices for the national ideals at his solicitation. And 
that is a favourable symptom. 

The bulk of the people resisted still more attractive temptations. 
held out by King Constantine’s Teutonic friends. Abandoning old 
positions which seemed fixed and unchangeable, Germany 
promised to the Greeks as well as to their neighbours in the Balkans. 
rich spoils to be taken from her own allies. On the one hand 
Bulgaria, Roumania, and Greece were to be recompensed at the 
cost of Turkey, Austria and Hungary; and on the other hand 
Bulgaria’s desires were to be gratified at the expense not only of 
Serbia, but also of Greece and Roumania. It reminds me of the 
bait on twine used by Baron Munchausen, which was greedily 
devoured consecutively by a number of silly wild ducks, which 
strung themselves like so many beads and were then carried home 
by the ingenious sportsman. 


ALBANTA FOR. A SUBSERVIENT GREECE: 


One of the most instructive instances of this series of unedifying 
efforts to bribe and gull emanated from Count Julius Andrassy, 
who embodied his offer in an article lately published in Vienna.* 
That Hungarian statesman undertook on behalf of the Dual 
Monarchy, to forego all claims on Albania, to divide it up into 
sections, and to assign these as sops to the various interested 
States. One knows how greatly Austria took the Albanian problem 
to heart, and how resolved she was, come what might, to have it 
solved in her own way. How strong that resolve was may be 
inferred from the fact that more than once when that solution 
seemed unattainable, war loomed in sight. Thus the withdrawal 
of the Montenegrins from Scutari was insistently urged under 
threat of war. The evacuation of Durazzo by the Serbs was 
demanded under the penalty of armed violence. And the reader 
may remember how imminent hostilities appeared during the 
heated and protracted discussions about Djakova, in which the 
writer of this article took a mediating part. 

Well, as Count Andrassy’s article shows, the results of all those 
diplomatic exertions and one of the constant aims of Austria’s. 


*In the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, August, 191s. 
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policy were thrown to the winds, the moment it became desirable 
to win over Greece to the Central Empires. What had been vital 
to the Habsburgs a few months before had now become immaterial. 
““Tt was only in accord with Italy,’’ wrote Count Andrassy, ‘‘ that 
‘““we could desire an independent Albania.’’ But since Italy has 
occupied Valona, ‘‘ the best solution of the Albanian question from 
‘the Austro-Hungarian point of view, would be the incorporation 
‘of the Southern portion of Albania in Greece, while the remainder 
““ would continue to form an autonomous State under the Greek 
““dynasty.’’* And on the strength of this generous concession, 
Count Andrassy exhorted Venizelos to gather his countrymen 
together in the camp of the two Central Empires, and qualify for 
the prize. 

But in vain was the net spread in the sight of the bird. Venizelos 
knows with whom he is dealing, and can estimate aright the value 
of the promises extorted by necessity from each of the touters for 
Greece’s co-operation. He it was who assented to the concessions 
which Serbia, solicited by the Entente, was prepared to make to 
Bulgaria as a peace offering and a pledge of friendship. In that his 
object was the weal of all the Balkan States. And for a time he 
really believed that Bulgaria would redeem her promise, accept the 
concessions, and resuscitate the Balkan League. The loss of that 
generous illusion was compensated by a deeper insight into human 
character—of the Balkan variety. 

By the terms of the secret accord of Bucharest, Serbia was not 
free to make any retrocession of territory to Bulgaria without the 
assent of Greece. That assent being given, Serbia’s generous offer 
was laid before the play-actors of Sofia, whose assumed suscepti- 
bilities to motives of honour and honesty filled the Entente Powers 
with hope. But Ferdinand and Radoslavoff proceeded to general 
mobilisation, and the Allies, it is fair to say, were greatly 
surprised. Venizelos then employed all his powers of argument 
and suasion to obtain King Constantine’s authorisation to follow 
suit and summon the Greek army to the colours. 


VENIZELOS’ BINDING TREATY IS CONSTANTINE’S 
SCRAP OF PAPER. 


The Greco-Serbian Treaty is a diplomatic instrumentft which 
provides for the defence of the two contracting States against the 


* 7bidem. 
+ The text will, I understand, shortly be published by the Serbian Government, 
now that the Kaiser’s Greek brother-in-law refuses to redeem the plighted word of 
Greece which it embodies. 
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attack of a third. This third was Bulgaria, whose primary object 
in harbouring and executing designs against Greece or Serbia 
was to recover from these, by hook or by crook, the Macedonian 
territory claimed by her which the Bucharest Conference had 
awarded them. At the time that the agreement was drawn up the 
only danger foreseen, and certainly the only one provided for by 
the stipulations was conceived as emanating from Bulgaria. 
Consequently, in virtue of its terms, its scope, and the nationality. 
-and interests of its contracting parties, it was a purely Balkan 
compact which bound Greece to take up arms in defence of Serbia, 
and obliged Serbia to set her armies to defend Greece in case 
Bulgaria should assail either. Further, being a defensive treaty, 
it involved abstinence from military operations until the potential 
had become an actual enemy and delivered his attack. Armed 
neutrality, therefore, was the utmost length to which the latent ally 
could go before tendering effective help. That explains why the 
‘Athens Government issued a protest against the landing of the 
Allies’ troops at Salonica. No Greek Government, however well 
disposed towards the Entente, could during its neutrality fail to 
enter a formal demurrer to that action, and no Cabinet, however 
friendly to Germany, could account it more than a formality. 
That the King of Greece acquiesced in Venizelos’ proposal to 
mobilise came as a pleasant surprise to the few among the Allies 
who understand the workings of Constantine’s mind, and the order 
of motives to which his will is susceptible. The truth is, the 
necessity of reaching a speedy decision took him unawares. For he 
had assumed that King Ferdinand and his Cabinet, being 
threatened by no other State, would content themselves and their 
German friends by maintaining the ambiguous.attitude of unarmed 
neutrality. Hence at first he received the méws of Bulgaria’s 
arming with scepticism, and the proposal to mobilise with 
disfavour. But when the alleged fact was adequately substantiated, 
the King gave way to his Minister, and the Entente press drew the 
wildest conceivable conclusions. It was blazoned abroad that 
Greece had taken her place with her secular friends the Allies, and 
that the wise warrior-King of the chivalrous Hellenes had check- 
mated the underhand tricks of the Coburg sneak. The Entente 


press, however, has seldom during the present war hit the nail. 


anywhere near the head. King Constantine had agreed to mobilise 
because dissent would have been a tacit invitation to Bulgaria 
to invade his country, deprive it of Kavalla and even of Salonica, 
whereupon his visions of Byzantine glories and also his further 
career as a monarch would vanish in thin air. 

As the King had once before dismissed the saviour of his country 
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and dynasty for entertaining the idea of bartering Kavalla for a 
province many times superior to it in extent, fertility, and ethnic 
value, he now could not well veto a proposal to hinder the forcible 
seizure of Kavalla and Salonica by Bulgaria without any com- 
pensation whatever. And that is what refusal to mobilise would 
have connoted. It is obvious, therefore, that the personal risk would 
have been even greater than the political. Further, mobilisation 
was a wise precaution, even from the peculiar point of view of the 
Kaiser’s brother-in-law. For Bulgaria’s move was evidently co- 
ordinated with that of Germany and Austria-Hungary, and one 
might therefore conclude that things in the Balkans were speedily 
coming to a point. Readiness to profit by opportunity was the 
first duty of the King and Government. And Greece’s aim was 
identical, in essence, with that of Bulgaria—to hunt with the hounds 
and be in at the death, after having run a little with the hare. By 
Greece I mean not the nation, but King Constantine and his table 
round. The eagerness of those spokesmen of the country to join 
their ‘‘ victorious friends’’ the Germans and work together with 
them is moderated only by fear of the Allies, who have command 
of the sea. If Great Britain and France blocked the ports of Greece 
the population would die of famine before the Kaiser could succour 
them. One and all, then, the King’s friends are smitten with the 
political mania of Kultur, and the personal mania of greatness. 

One may write and think pleasant things of Constantine, his 
officers, Dousmanis and Metaxas, the ex-Ministers Theotokis, 
Gounaris, Streit, &c., but when making political calculations we 
must reckon all those gentlemen among our potential enemies, and 
give them full credit for an overwhelming desire to help on the 
Teutons to the fullest extent of which they are capable, whenever 
they think they can do so without exposing their persons to 
punishment or their plans to frustration. Not to have made this 
classification between Greek and Greek at the outset has been a 
fruitful source of political error. Mobilisation then, from the 
King’s point of view, was just as desirable as from that of his 
Minister. It committed him to no definite policy. Moreover, 
suppose for a moment that his Imperial brother-in-law should 
manage to hack his way through Serbia and Bulgaria into 
Constantinople, who is better qualified to officiate during the 
gorgeous ceremonies in the Turkish capital than he, the renowned 
General who since his victories over the Bulgars hopes one day to 
come into the inheritance of Byzance? Why else was he christened 
Constantine? If Ferdinand of Coburg, the clothes-philosopher, is 
in possession of the imperial robes, Constantine the slayer of 
Bulgarians wields the magic sword. 
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THE THREE IMP—ERSONATORS OF THE BALKAN 
STATES. 


But the Entente-world knew nothing of those egotisms, and 
refused to listen to those who did. It was taken for granted that 
Greece was with us. How, it was asked, could it be otherwise,. 
seeing that the French Republic had consistently adjusted its 
Balkan policy to the Grecophile leanings of the sentimental set 
of diplomatists who had been brought up on Homer, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Thucydides? Official France was decidedly 
Grecophile, just as official Britain was—and, indeed, still is— 
distinctly Bulgarophile. We are all sentimentai, while professing 
to be businesslike. Worse still, official France, Britain, and 
Russia created each one a Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, and Roumania 
of its own mentality, in its own familiar image, and based its. 
calculations on the probable attitude of those compliant creatures. 
Doubtless it was those imaginary States that dangled visions of a 
united, powerful, aggressive, and anti-Teutonic league before the 
minds of our Government, who were thus enabled to cheer the 
British nation and its Allies with rosy hopes which bore them up: 
for over two months. 

I was not one of those who benefited by that soul-inspiring 
prospect. The Balkan States that I knew differed vastly from those 
of the Entente Chanceries; and I said so. Accordingly, all my 
telegrams and articles on the subject were suppressed, and all my 
private representations were pooh-poohed or refuted. The Govern- 
ments, I was truly informed, had much surer sources of knowledge 
than any private individual could hope to get access to, and it was 
with the fulness of knowledge thus obtained that they had spoken. 
Naturally, I fell silent ; but irresistibly my mind was drawn towards. 
the recent past, when month after month I was wont to set forth 
Germany’s work of pacific interpenetration and announce her 
warlike intentions to the same incredulous statesmen, who 
invariably replied : ‘“‘ You suffer from Teutonomania, which hinders. 
“you from seeing that the German Government is composed of 
“‘ level-headed men, who are as averse to war as we are, and that 
“the German people is full of common sense, and quite as eager 
‘“for peace as our own.’’ 

In reality, those three Balkan States had completely lost their 
independent existence, and were become the organs of three 
individuals, the mainspring of whose actions differed enormously 
from those of their respective peoples whom they impersonated : 
Ferdinand of Coburg, who once in my presence boasted that he was 
a born actor; Constantine of Greece who, not unlike the nettle that 
grew near the rose and was supposed to retain a suggestion of 
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its perfume, having worked hard with Venizelos, is credited by 
some offhanded writers with a coherent political programme; and 
John Bratiano who having, like the steward in the Gospel, wrapped 
up his talent in a napkin and hidden it under the earth, expects 
to be rewarded in the kingdom of the deathiless for his foresight and 
resourcefulness. Now it was on three ideal imaginary nations, and 
not on those humdrum persons pitchforked by circumstance into 
eminent positions of power and trust, that the Entente Powers 
wasted their reasoning and suasiveness. Hence the motives of 
logic, of justice, of patriotism which were elaborately set before 
them left as little impression as raindrops leave on the back of a 
duck. But the diplomatists and statesmen were long confident of 
ultimate success, for could they not gauge with infallibility the 
force of their arguments, and also the susceptibility to those of the 
three idealised: States ? 


FERDINAND’S POLICY IN A NUTSHELL. 


Even now that Bulgaria has broken with the Entente and gone 
to war with the Russians, our optimists have not wholly lost faith 
in her better judgment and final repentance. And in this I wholly 
agree with them. If defeated and distressed, Bulgaria will certainly 
display contrition, sue for mercy, receive it from the Candides of 
the Entente, and live to play the same game with more success 
another day. That possibility entered into Ferdinand’s programme 
from the very first. It could not well have been otherwise. Hence 
that royal juggler had a selection of Russophile, Russophobe, 
Austrophile, Austrophobe, Turcophile, Turcophobe, politicians 
at his call for employment as occasion might demand, just as the 
Kaiser keeps in his wardrobe a collection of military and naval 
uniforms of the various Great Powers to don in honour of his 
changing guests or hosts. If the Coburger should be deserted by 
fortune, as our optimists affirm with such confidence, he will forth- 
with desert his Teuton people and ask pardon of the Russian Little 
Brothers, through the intermediary of Daneff, Madjaroff, Malinoff, 
and the other Russophiles who are kept in reserve for that purpose. 

Knowing Ferdinand of Coburg and his principal lieutenants and 
pawns, I have never been able to believe in the roseate forecasts of 
his course of international action which were periodically launched 
by the spokesmen, first of various Balkan Committees in Great 
Britain, and then of the British nation. Writing frankly, I must 
say that I merely gave him credit for astuteness, political tact, and 
freedom from prejudice and scruple. And those postulates granted, 
his action could only be what it has been. ‘‘If there must be 
“assassination there,’’ he is reported to have said before setting 
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out on his first journey to Bulgaria, ‘‘I should rather have the 
‘“ assassins on my side than on that of my enemies.’”’ And he took 
good care that he had. Stambuloff, who spoke frankly to me once 
about Ferdinand, told a gruesome tale on that theme before he died. 

The aim of Ferdinand’s policy since the Bucharest Treaty has 
been to restore to Bulgaria the provinces which that instrument 
assigned to her neighbours. His motive, much stronger than that 
of any other monarch, was personal as well as political. To him 
success meant retention of his crown, and failure would entail 
abdication or deposition. For it was Ferdinand whose sinister 
plans had deprived Bulgaria of the fruits of her victory over the 
Turks. And he had carried out his scheme, although it was 
disapproved by his own most competent Ministers whom he 
dismissed.* The upshot of his ventures was to reduce his people 
to the direst straits and to render his further retention of the crown 
undesirable. Deposition was the penalty to which he was tacitly 
condemned, and self-abasement was the attitude with which he 
affronted the sentence. I read utterances of his at the time 
which contrasted tragically with the high-faluting bombast that 
had marked his glowing anticipations of Byzantine’ glories 
which were to have revived at his magic touch. Arrogant to 
inferiors, Ferdinand is honey-tongued with the equals whom he 
needs, and cringing towards those who are more powerful than 
himself and able to wield their power to his detriment. To 
save himself and his family from disaster was his first aim. 
Any means that bade fair to secure that end were good 
enough. And as after the Balkan Wars it could be effected only 
by compensating the Bulgarian people for the tremendous losses 
which he had inflicted on them, he could conscientiously say that 
in his case patriotism and personal interest were identical. Austria 
promised to see that everything taken from Bulgaria at Bucharest 
should be restored to her, while Ferdinand undertook to stand with 
Austria and Germany. The Chamber on its side was willing that 
for all political purposes, Ferdinand should stand and speak and 
act for Bulgaria. 


BULGARIA MUST FIGHT ON THE VICTOR’S SIDE. 


That was the beginning of the compact which has led Bulgaria 
into war against the Allies. Having had cognisance of it and of 
much else equally decisive, I rejected the assumption that 
““ Bulgaria’? would accept our mediation, fraternise with Serbia 
and Greece, and co-operate with us in a combined effort to revive 

* General Fitcheff, the War Minister who resigned shortly before Bulgaria broke 


with the Eatente Powers, was at that time Chief of the General Staff. He advised 
the King to make peace. 1 had the whole story from his own lips. 
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the Balkan League. The idea seemed to me preposterous. Not that 
Ferdinand felt himself bound by that, or indeed by any stipulations. 
Not that the Bulgarian people would stick at any orders, however 
unnatural. I once wrote: ‘‘ The Bulgarians whom we in England 
‘“are wont to respect as Christians and to pity as victims of the 
‘“‘ruthless Moslems, are ready to-morrow to join hands with the 
“Turkish nation and fight against the Christian peoples who 
“* emancipated their fathers.” 

Ferdinand, therefore, who was, and is, ‘‘ Bulgaria,’’ was pressed 
by irresistible motives to make amends for his transgressions. 
Accordingly he endeavoured to regain through Austria what he had 
lost through Austria. But he would have abandoned the 
Habsburgs withal as readily as his Bulgars forgave and forgot the 
awful wrongs suffered by their own people, if the voice of interest 
had made itself heard. When Russia’s armies held the Carpathian 
passes, when the Hungarians trembled for their capital, and the 
Viennese feared the ‘‘ Blue’’ Danube would shortly turn crimson, 
Ferdinand may possibly have reconsidered his Austrian connection 
and turned in spirit towards Russia. There is no proof that he did. 
And I know that he never believed in our capacity to win. But he 
was certainly open to ‘‘ argument ’’ of the only kind that has any 
effect on the peoples of the Balkans: that of sheer force. It was 
during that critical period that the diplomatic exertions of the Allies 
ought to have been put forth. But they were reserved until Russia 
was driven from Galicia and Bukovina, from Poland and Courland, 
and all expectation of our triumph over the Teuton dissipated in 
the Balkans. . . . To-day, the number of those who regard the’ 
Allied nations as the winning side has dwindled sadly. 

To keep in with the victor was the Coburger’s policy, and to 
discern on which side victory would lie was one of his principal 
cares. A comprehensive survey of all the factors accessible to him 
and his advisers convinced the King that the Allies had practically 
no chance of success. ‘‘ The man must be mad to believe anything 
““so wildly improbable,’’ the British reader may exclaim. 
Ferdinand is undoubtedly a man of unbalanced mind, one of the 
class which the Russians term psychopaths, but he is quite capable 
for all that of weighing probabilities as carefully as a normal 
logician. And if belief in Germany’s final victory be a symptom of 
folly, the number of healthy persons affected with that kind of 
madness is surprisingly great. A large section of the Greek people, 
including their thaumaturgic General Dousmanis, a still more 
numerous body of Roumanians, headed by the Minister 
Marghiloman, whom a condescending look from the Kaiser is said 
to have converted, and entire Cantons of ‘‘ neutral’? Switzerland— 
are all tarred with the same brush. 
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German enterprise and organisation in inventing, colouring, and 
distributing ‘‘news’’ is partly answerable for the widespread 
belief in the capacity of the Teutons to beat the Allies. It is 
impossible for any rational mind to accept as facts the assertions 
sown broadcast by the Germans and then to doubt that they must 
win the day. Why the Entente takes no effectual measures against 
that kind of propaganda is a mystery—one of the many mysteries 
that encircle us. For it is one of the many fields of battle, and our 
enemies have held it unchallenged since the opening of the 
campaign, and they have won tremendous victories there. 

To accuse Ferdinand of folly or shortsightedness, therefore, is 
to commit an injustice. It is we who have been shortsighted, we 
who watched his game, yet failed to understand its drift and thwart 
it. He believed, and believes, that Germany stands to win. And 
he adduces grounds for his belief. His Ministers have repeated 
those grounds to many people, myself among the number. He 
argues that Germany alone has made conquests in the enemy’s 
territory, and that she is still advancing triumphantly against all 
her enemies. He felt that he could not maintain neutrality for an 
indefinite period, and as he had to take sides, he chose the winning 
one. He owed that to the people whom he had wronged and to 
the children whose future he had imperilled. Of what avail is it 
now to brandmark him as a traitor and a parricide? Ferdinand is 
no Bulgar. He despises the Bulgars more even than he despises 
the Russians, and he has said so. He owes no debt of gratitude to 
the Tsardom, on whose diplomacy he looks with withering 
contempt. He is now doing what he can to wipe out his former 
trespasses against his own people—for his own sake. If he could 
not have attained otherwise than by infidelity to his engagements 
with Austria, he would doubtless have shown himself unfaithful. 
For his motto is ‘‘ success with the slightest possible effort; but at 
“all costs success.” 


FERDINAND AND THE BULGARS ARE WELL SUITED 
TO EACH OTHER. 


But assume for a moment that even to Ferdinand’s thinking the 
Allies may possibly win the last decisive battle, and score a durable 
victory. What course had he best take under this condition? 
Obviously the course which he has actually struck out. For there 
is still, at least, the bare possibility of Germany worsting the Allies, 
in which case Ferdinand has put his money on the right horse 
and won. And if, to his regret, the Allies come out victorious, what 
then? Then Bulgaria will put on sackcloth, sprinkle herself with 
ashes, and appear as a benighted, misled Slay people appealing 
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piteously to their tender-hearted little brothers, the Russians, by 
whom they will never be turned away. Do what they may, the 
Bulgars can never commit the inexpiable sin, because no crime, 
however heinous, done by Bulgaria will ever be inexpiable. Every- 


| thing will be forgiven and forgotten. ‘‘ What is the first condition 


‘which a good Catholic must fulfil who wishes to avail himself of 
‘* the sacrament of penance? ”’ asked a priest of his class at Sunday 
catechism. ‘‘ He must go and commit sins,’’ replied a bright 


little girl. Well, that is more or less the réle of Bulgaria towards 


Russia. ‘‘ Mother Russia,’’ said M. Sazonoff, the Tsar’s Foreign 
Secretary, a couple of weeks ago in conversation with a French 


| journalist,* ‘‘ Mother Russia will never disown the Bulgarian 


‘nation whom she herself brought forth with such painful travail, 
‘“ never, no matter how heinous the transgressions of this errant 
‘son may be.’ That people ought to have been one of the 


_ “champions of the Slav race, but evil shepherds who crept in 


“‘among the Bulgars, like cuckoos in the nest of another bird, 


_ “have begun to deceive the honest Bulgar people in order to make 


*““it an instrument of dark conspiracies.’’ One can imagine 
Ferdinand chuckling at this general permission to sin as he prepared 


| for his great coup. 


With great deference to M. Sazonoff, I cannot see why the 
“‘honest Bulgar people’’ allowed themselves to be hoodwinked 


so openly, if, indeed, they be so honest. The Italian people were 


experimented upon in a similar war, only much more elaborately, 


_and with vastly greater odds against them. But they refused to be 


| led against their kindred, or even to hold aloof while people of the 


Latin race were being decimated by the Germans, and rising up 


they swept away the dictator and his following. To my thinking, 
the truth is that the Bulgars are the Prussians of the Balkans. 
They have the social sense highly developed, the vaulting ambition, 


_ the self-containment, and the capacity for organisation which have 


won for Prussia the place she now occupies in the world. Only a 
very powerful Serbia, in possession of an assimilated Macedonia, 
could keep Bulgaria permanently quiet and pacific. We have 


| wasted too much sympathy on the Bulgars, who after the Prussians 


are the most dangerous enemies to the peace of Europe. Ferdinand 
on the throne at Sofia is their right leader. King and people suit 
each other. That was my conviction long before the present war; 
and since then events have strengthened it. As for Ferdinand, 
he behaved congruously with his character and his lights, which 


| were wrongly gauged by the simple-minded generous diplomatists 
_ of the Alliance. 


E. J. Ditton. 
* M. Naudeau, of the Paris Journal. 


SERBIA’S NEED AND BRITAIN’S DANGER. 


URING the past month the British people have shown that 
even a generation of neglect of foreign policy has not availed. 
to blunt their sound political instinct when the great and decisive 
crisis arrives. To-day, the British Empire is faced by a situation 
of such extreme gravity that not all the efforts of our censorship 
and of our parish pump politicians can conceal the fact; and it is 
the Balkan Peninsula which has become the centre of the cyclone 
which is raging. The fate of Serbia, which now hangs in the 
balance, as the result of our grave miscalculations and sins of 
omission, is inseparably bound up with the whole future of the 
Entente as a living political force, and of the British Empire as an 
instrument of progress and civilisation. 

The reason why Serbia was attacked is not far to seek: she lies 
across the route of Germany and Austria-Hungary towards the 
East. Had Belgium not blocked the road between Germany and 
Calais her territory might be immune to-day. Holland is the living 
proof of this argument. In the same way Serbia might have 
escaped if she had occupied the geographical position of Roumania.. 
Just as in earlier centuries Serbia lay on the route of the Turkish 
conquerors moving westward, so to-day she blocks the route of the 
German conquerors moving eastward. She is the holder of the 
gate which leads alike to Constantinople and Salonica, the last 
obstacle towards the achievement of that programme which 
Germany has so long considered secretly, and is now openly and 
boastingly proclaiming through all her leading newspapers and 
many of her leading political writers and thinkers—the programme 
of Berlin to Bagdad. 

What would the destruction of Serbia mean? It was bad for 
Belgium; it would be far worse for Serbia. Belgium had French 
territory behind her; Serbia is in a situation of hideous isolation. 
If Serbia should be crushed by the Austro-Germans and the traitor 
Bulgarian king, it means that she would be disarmed to the last 
man, that all her cannon, rifles, and equipment would go to 
replenish the stores of the Turks, that her old men and children 
would share the fate of those whom the Austrian invaders deported 
or massacred a year ago in Northern Serbia, that her dynasty, her 
government, her constitution, her institutions would be wiped out. 
In short, Serbia would become a subject province of Austria- 
Hungary. That she would rise again like a phoenix from the ashes. 
Is as certain as that she rose by her own unaided efforts from four 
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centuries of grinding Turkish tyranny. But for the remainder of 
this war she would be gone. 

The military and political consequences of such a disaster would 
be incalculable. The whole Balkan Peninsula would be lost to the 
Entente. With Bulgaria gone already, Greece and Roumania 
would inevitably follow, and the Allied cause would be deprived 
of a million potential soldiers. One thing alone can mobilise 
Greece and Roumania on our side to-day, despite their unconcealed 
sympathy for the Entente; and that is the knowledge that we mean 
business, and are with them heart and soul. The indecision and 
prevarications of the past six months have sapped their confidence 
in our resolution and vigour, and only deeds, not words, can 
retrieve the position which we have lost. 

The fall of Serbia would not merely wreck our position in the 
Balkans; it would also rescue Turkey from certain collapse. 
Germany would gain immediate access to Constantinople, and after 
supplying her Turkish ally with the reinforcements and material 
of which he stands so desperately in need, could devote herself to 
the task of arming the 500,000 to 700,000 Turks whose equipment 
and instructors have hitherto been lacking, and who would prove 
invaluable material for Germany’s attempt to subdue the Middle 
Fast and threaten British power throughout Asia. Unless Serbia 
with our aid can hold the breach, our position in the Dardanelles 
becomes untenable, and only prompt withdrawal—a military 
operation which bristles with difficulties—could save our forces 
from utter annihilation. Such an event would reverberate 
throughout the East; no censorship can keep news out of the 
bazaars. Our prestige in Egypt would be gravely menaced, our 
position in Mesopotamia threatened, despite the heroism and 
efficiency of General Nixon and his army (that, at least, the Censor 
can congratulate himself on having shrouded from our view). 
Persia is already almost lost; the possible effects upon India and 
Afghanistan are better imagined than discussed. 

Such a transformation in the situation, after months of conceal- 
ment and Joud-winded optimism, might well produce a movement 
in this country which would have no precedent in our past history. 
Britain has always been ready to face bad news without flinching, 
and to persevere to the bitter end. But to-day, our leaders either 
do not trust us sufficiently to tell the truth or are afraid to confess 
it in all its nakedness. Nor need we console ourselves under such 
circumstances with the vain thought of waging a war of attrition. 
Serbia once fallen, Germany would be mistress of all the cotton 
and corn of Asia Minor, of the oil of Roumania and Persia, of the 
rich copper mines of North-Eastern Serbia. Above all, we should 
be deprived of the real field for a promising offensive. Germany, 
if she is to be beaten, must be attacked at her weakest, not her 
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strongest, point. The road to Berlin lies through the great plains 
of Hungary, not through the brick walls of Belgium and the 
fortresses of the Rhine. If, instead of plunging into an ill- 
considered and ill-executed enterprise at the Dardanelles, we had 
reinforced the Serbian Army last February or March, when the 
Russians were pressing through the Carpathian passes, and when 
Greece was definitely our friend, we might have aroused Roumania 
to action and linked up with Serbs, Roumanians, and Russians in 
a joint offensive against Budapest; the passes would ‘have been 
forced, the Hungarian harvest would have been ours, and not even 
the entry of Italy could have galvanised the Habsburg Monarchy 
into successful resistance. 

But to-day such speculations are of no value, save as a reminder 
for the future. Recrimination cannot help us; prompt and spirited 
action can alone avail. The nation has no use for a policy of 
political and military ‘‘ winter quarters.’” The Serbian proverb 
echoes in our ears: ‘‘ If you have pity on me dying, pity me while 
‘*T am still alive.”’ Since M. Viviani’s speech on October 12th— 
I deliberately do not say since Sir Edward Grey’s speech on 
October 14th, for he told us absolutely nothing, and is too honest 
a man to attempt to conceal the fact that Parliament has abrogated 
its functions, and that constitutional government has ceased to 
exist in this country—since that day, Britain, France, and Russia 
are committed up to the very hilt to send Serbia all the aid in 
their power. And yet, thanks to ‘‘ the pontifical superiority to 
“‘ Parliament ’’ of which the leading Liberal organ so pertinently 
complains, our authorities are simply toying with a problem which 
has faced them for months past, and which, after neglecting the 
most elementary precautions and disregarding the most open 
warnings, they are now inclined to treat as insoluble. 

There is a strong group both in London and in Paris which is 
working for a reversal of our decision to fulfil a debt of honour that 
is also a crying Imperial need. It is not merely a few harmless 
and well-meaning pacifists who definitely desire to leave Serbia to 
her fate and to accept the inevitable consequence, the abandonment 
of the Dardanelles. The advocates, both political and military, 
of such a plan are men who cannot be ignored. The political 
current forms part of that general occult movement of sinister and 
weak-kneed intrigue which in the past has been above all associated 
with two names. M. Caillaux in France, the man who nearly 
betrayed France to Germany a few short years’ ago, and who 
to-day is plotting underground for a premature peace; Signor 
Giolitti in Italy, the man who has watered down the glorious 
tradition of Mazzini and Cavour by an elaborate system of political 
Panamism—these are the two great pseudo-Radicals of Europe 
whose names make every true Radical blush for shame. There are 
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many threads which lead from such quarters across the Channel, 
and there are many innocent idealists in Britain, in Holland, and 
in America, who are the unconscious instruments of such intrigue. 
To-day it is more than ever necessary to watch the manceuvres of 
international finance and its secret director, the Wilhelmstrasse— 
international, I repeat, as opposed to national and British finance. 
To these spiders of political life ‘‘ peace means,’’ in the words of 
a lifelong student of such cryptic influences—‘‘ immense loans, 
‘* with large discounts and heavy commissions, and other lucrative 
‘“pickings. They hanker after these things, and do not care what 
‘“ sort of peace brings them.’’ It is one of the tragic ironies of the 
situation that serious military men, some of those whose honour 
and competence and grit are most unquestioned, should be 
unconsciously exploited for the benefit of men and aims which are 
so diametrically opposed to theirs. 

It is clear that in any war the ideal solution is one where decisions 
can be made on purely military grounds. But is there an instance 
in all history where a war has been decided on such grounds, 
without regard to political and moral considerations? And is 
there any portion of Europe where such factors as temperament 
and morale play a more vital part than in the Balkans? The 
paramount need is to weave military and political considerations 
into a single whole, and above all never to overlook psychology, 
whether of kings, of statesmen, of nations, or of armies. It is 
true that Germany’s initial errors all came from miscalculations 
in the psychological field. But it is also true that diplomatic errors 
of the Entente Powers in the Balkans and the dangerous situation 
in which they have placed us, are due to a similar neglect of 
psychology. I go further, and maintain that the central fact in 
East European history for the last forty years has been the absolute 
refusal of Europe to study or understand Balkan psychology. It 
has been the fashion to regard the Balkans and Bulgaria as inter- 
changeable terms, and to ignore or despise Serbia, Greece, and 
Roumania. The events of 1912, 1913, and above all of the past 
fifteen months have for ever exploded the false and superficial 
estimation of Serbia with which the news service of Vienna and 
Budapest had so skilfully inoculated our press; and to-day we are 
paying for our neglect of Greece and Roumania by finding that 
they have not sufficient confidence in our resolution and energy to 
follow out their natural sympathy for the Allied cause, 

Two classical instances of this neglect of psychoiogy deserve 
special emphasis. It is impossible to read our Blue Book on the 
rupture with Turkey without comparing it most unfavourably with 
that which deals with the diplomatic antecedents of the war, and 
which a consensus of opinion regards as one of the most convincing 
collection of State papers ever published. Even to the uninitiated 
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it is obvious that during the first three critical months of the war 
the British Embassy at Constantinople was fooled and misled at 
every turn, while Baron Wangenheim and his able staft did what 
they liked. Sir Edwin Pears, from whose recently expressed views 
on Bulgaria I am regretfully compelled to dissent, but who has 
known Constantinople and the Turkish system inside out for over 
a generation past, has been rebuked—curiously enough in the 
American, not the British, press—for his all too mild strictures ; but 
needless to say, he has been able to prove his case up to the hilt. 
Those who know the secrets of the Near East, have long known that 
men like Talaat and Enver, men to whom the assassination of a 
Commander-in-Chief or a Grand Vizier means as little as the 
wholesale massacre of innocent Armenians, have long before this 
war been working in underground channels which link up Salonika 
with Budapest, Vienna, and Berlin, in the interests of a political 
design which is no less truly ‘‘ Bagdad to Berlin ”’ than ‘‘ Berlin to 
‘* Bagdad.” 

If innocent rulers have failed to comprehend the psychology 
or detect the plots of the Young Turks and their secret advisers, 
they have been equally at fault in their attitude towards King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, though there was at least one man in Sofia 
who could have supplied them with a clue. Last September Serbia, 
under pressure from the Allies, consented to sacrifice to Bulgaria the 
whole of Serbian Macedonia between Egri Palanka and the Lake 
of Prespa, including not merely Istip and Veles, but Monastir 
itself; in other words, all that is valuable in the so-called 
““uncontested zone.’’ Ochrida alone was to be retained, in order 
to preserve a land connection between Serbia and Greece. That 
Bulgaria should not merely have regarded this offer as inadequate, 
but should almost immediately afterwards have plunged into war 
against the Entente, proves beyond dispute that her King and 
statesmen aim at something far bigger than the recovery of 
Macedonia. Not even the wildest fanatic would declare war merely 
in order to add Ochrida to Monastir. King Ferdinand has a treble 
aim, and from his own standpoint it is perfectly logical. He has 
always hated Russia and the Tsar, and he wishes to prevent 
Constantinople from ever becoming Russian. He fears Serbia and 
is determined to prevent the achievement of Jugoslav unity, under 
any save Bulgarian auspices. He sympathises with the present 
régime in Hungary both because he desires to preserve his vast 
Flungarian estates and also because Magyar racial tyranny and his 
own selfish dynastic interests entirely coincide. In a word, his 
aim is to keep Russia from the AE gean, and to supersede the dream 
of Jugoslavia under Alexander Karageorgevitch by the reality of 
a big Bulgaria, touching the three seas of Bulgarian political 
phantasy (Black, Aigean, and Adriatic), under Boris of Coburg. 
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Serbia’s solemn warning of the approaching Bulgarian 
mobilisation was disregarded by the Allies; her desperate but 
wholly justifiable and feasible plan of answering that mobilisation 
by the occupation of Sofia before adequate resistance could be 
made, was met by a stern veto which was meaningless save on the 
assumption that prompt military aid would be pushed up from 
the South if Serbia’s misgivings should prove correct. The Serbs 
were even assured on high authority, almost on the eve of invasion, 
that they need not fear any serious attack. If Serbia to-day is in 
danger of extinction, then it is, above all, the fault of inertia and 
want of foresight on the part of the Entente. 

It is no mere accident. that the Prussians, Magyars, and 
Turks are bound together in a single alliance, and that they 
have been joined by Ferdinand of Bulgaria. The black sheep 
of the House of Coburg belongs to the same pen as the 
Prussian War Lords, the Magyar oligarchy, and the political 
desperadoes who control the destinies of Turkey. That the 
honest and thrifty Bulgarian peasant should be dragged into 
yet another treacherous and fratricidai war is a cruel and regrettable 
fact; but it is certainly not more cruel than the long martyrdom of 
the Serbo-Croat and Czech population of Austria-Hungary, who 
have been forced to shed their blood in a quarrel which is none of 
theirs, and against Slavonic nations to which they are bound by 
close ties of race and sympathy. It is quite true that Germany is 
prodigiously strong in herself, but what makes her a menace to all 
Europe is not the position which her tireless industry and love of 
order and knowledge have won for her, but the fact that she holds 
in her grip the 50 millions of Austria-Hungary and the untrained 
millions of the Turkish Empire. The Entente will not have won 
the war, unless it can detach from their present vassalage to 
Germany the 35 million Slavs and Latins of the two Central 
Empires, and create for each of the main racial units of Central 
and Eastern Europe the possibility of an independent national 
existence. There can be no settled peace in Europe till we have 
laid its foundations anew, and given free play to the national 
aspirations which to-day are unsatisfied and suppressed. The 
programme so solemnly announced by our leaders, the defence o! 
small nations and their rights, becomes meaningless if we leave 
heroic Serbia to her fate, and every hour’s delay plunges us deeper 
into the mire of dishonour. Inaction or hesitation at this crisis of 
the war would shake the very foundations of our alliance with 
France and Russia, and force us to choose between the ignominious 
peace of which some men are already dreaming, and the attempt to 
retrieve, under infinitely less favourable circumstances and at ten- 
fold cost, a situation which can still be saved by one last determined 
effort. 


R. W. Setron-Wartson. 


SOME TRUTHS ABOUT THE DARDANELLES. 


O many points of importance crowd one’s mind in setting out 
to write about the Dardanelles that one is inclined to regard 
the task as hopeless in the space of a short article. Not only that, 
but some of the most interesting as well as vital matters must 
remain in abeyance until after the war for reasons which in some 
cases are perfectly legitimate, and in other cases utterly foolish. 
I have had some three months to think calmly over my experiences 
in the Dardanelles, and I have no reason to modify the views which 
I formed from the first. Conclusions were easy to form, because 
they were plain enough to any unbiassed and serious observer 
to make. 

I will first take the question of moral, since its relationship to the 
present position in the Gallipoli Peninsula can easily be traced, 
and because a similar state exists, perhaps in a lesser degree, on the 
Eastern and Western Fronts. As an accredited correspondent I 
had privileges which even few soldiers have—that of visiting any 
part of the field of operations at any time, and of interviewing 
practically any commanding officer. Let it be said—and it is 
important from the newspaper and public point nowadays—that 
Sir Ian Hamilton afforded every facility to the four official 
correspondents. The censorship, however, was another matter. 
The Commander-in-Chief impressed me, in the short interview I 
had with him, as being full of nervous energy and quiet confidence. 
His intellectual ability was never in question. It seemed to me, in 
fact, that to the uninitiated his fame as a poet had overshadowed 
his renown as a soldier. I am sorry to say that it appeared to these 
amateur soldiers that an author and a soldier could never be one 
and the same person, and they gave him at any rate the credit of 
being the former. Indeed, if Sir Ian had wielded a whip rather 
than a pen, some of these pessimistic public men—strategists in a 
hurry, whose position and glibness of tongue gave them a hearing— 
would have had short shrift. I could put my hand on half-a-dozen 
whose tongues have created more mischief in the Dardanelles than 
an Army Corps of Turks. 

The situation in the Dardanelles has never been so bad as some 
of these washerwomanish experts spread from the mess to the ranks 
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on to England. I confess I have little patience when I think of 
these pseudo-patriots spouting on what should be done—minding 
everybody else’s business but their own. I am at heart a 
pessimist ; in war time I am an optimist, firstly because it is half 
the battle, and secondly because then the battle is never lost till it 
is won, and we are far from losing the battle in the Dardanelles. 
It will never be believed that the lowering of our moral has been 
caused—and is being caused—by idle gossipers in mess tents and 
wayside taverns. 

The Dardanelles will be forced. It is just a question of sticking 
it. Once upon a time it was a British axiom that however difficult 
a task we could stick it. Now, some of us soon begin to funk it 
instead. The disloyal pessimists have said that so far as the naval 
part of the campaign is concerned, it is a closed chapter. We have 
run away from the Austrian and German submarines. I believed 
that until I got out there, and when I say that the neighbourhood 
of the Dardanelles is simply packed with warships, which are 
daily pounding away at the Turkish forts and positions as they did 
from the first, the public who have been fed up with gossip of our 
enemy’s agents and our own frightened friends will scarcely believe 
it. Butitisso. We have the situation well in hand. Except from 
the Suvla landings, of which I shall speak later, we have every 
reason to feel proud of our accomplishments in a very difficult 
campaign. No other nation could have done better. It is just 
possible that by the time this appears in print some sensational 
move will have been made in Gallipoli. We will either have got 
through, or have abandoned the enterprise! It simply depends 
upon whether the intrigues of the funkers have been successful or 
not. I believe I may be allowed to say that General Sir Julian Byng 
has been given a command on the Peninsula. It is a very good 
omen. Such a man will give short shrift to busybodies. I had the 
opportunity before I left for home of starting the “‘ yarn-ball ”’ that 
General Byng was the right man. A conclusion of his merits was 
bound to be reached sooner or later, and as I was witness of his 
excellent generalship in Egypt, I was able to spread a true and 
healthy story before the gloomy ones got in. Next day it was on 
the lips of every officer one met—all of whom ventured to speak 
with an air of authority! That is how rumours spread. That is 
how in a week everybody is either a confirmed pessimist or a 
pronounced optimist. 

I am not altogether unknown to the East—I have been over the 
scenes of the present operations from Gallipoli to Flanders—and I 
know that the enervating climate of the East has much to do with 
the laissez-faire spirit which pervaded many of the Westerners at 
the Dardanelles. Of course, every subordinate knows better than 
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his superiors, but I believe I am not pretentious when I claim that 


in several little points I could have effected improvements. For. 


one thing I believe the system of censorship was a farce. I do not 
deny the need of censorship. On the contrary, I am firmly 
convinced that a very stringent censorship is necessary. At the 
Dardanelles the system was farcical. So loose was it that the Turks 


knew—must have known—of our plans in a very short while after 


they were made. I cannot enter into close details. I can only say 
that I voiced my protest at General Headquarters—to a very 
capable and hard-worked staff officer who took immediate but 
futile steps to remedy matters. If we have learnt anything in this 
campaign, and I do not doubt that we have learnt much—I hope 
we have recognised the need of filling the posts in our Intelligence 
Department with Englishmen. I do not believe that the interests 
of the country are served by trusting foreigners with the important 
duties of these offices. I could say more on this point, but I will 
leave it with the hope that for these positions the War Office will 
train a number of Englishmen to speak and read foreign languages 


so that we shall not be dependent upon foreigners—however well - 


disposed they may seem, and whatever testimony they may 
receive from influential friends. 

The opportunities I had of studying the military position in the 
Dardanelies were somewhat curtailed by a serious illness which 
still retains its hold upon me. Illnesses were rather frequent among 
the men, but from the numerous medical opinions I received from 
the doctors who dealt with the cases out there, they were not so 
serious as their medical appellation implied. Enteric, dysentery, 
and typhoid might be generally termed as a ‘‘ three days’ fever.’’ 
One doctor called it ‘‘ Gallipoli Influenza.”’ 

Some writers who have been permitted ‘‘ Somewhere in France ’’ 
may be accused of using the hyperbole frequently. I hope I shall 
not be similarly arraigned when I say that the men in the 
Dardanelles were splendid. How they stuck to their work during 
those awful summer months they alone know. I have often tried 
to find a solution, and I came to the conclusion that it must have 
been the excellent training they had at home. They did their work 
in the trenches and on the beach under rifle fire or shell fire 
incessantly with an amazing nonchalance. Too much so, I some- 
times thought. I had expected to see them with a kind of warlike 
spirit we read about as boys. But they simply carried on as if they 
were practising or strolling around a peaceful park. At Imbros 
and on the battlefield, the quiet and general nonchalance gave one 
a very different impression of war. There is certainly more excite- 
ment in London, with or without Zeppelins, than there is on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. 
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I was looking very keenly one day at Achi Baba, which seemed 
a few hundred yards away. I imagined the spot to be fairly safe, 
for most of the shells fell upon the beach, a good distance to the 
rear. A soldier was engaged upon some work or other just by me. 

‘‘ If I were you, sir,’’ he said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘ 1 should 
“keep a little nearer that trench, so that when the shell comes you 
““can jump into it.’”’ 

Here was I—just as he was—an open target for the enemy, and 
he spoke to me as if he were advising me how tc avoid a downpour 
of rain. He said nothing about his own safety, I noticed, and when 
a shell did come—too quickly for me to follow his advice—he 
continued with his work as if the shell had been a pebble. 

Let me touch on one or two minor matters while I think of them. 
One is the question of inoculation. I have never held any views 
one way or the other upon this subject. But from what I Rave seen 
and heard I am absolutely assured that inoculation is necessary. 
In the hospitals I spoke with scores of officers, and when I asked 
for their personal experiences they seemed to regard the question as 
unnecessary. ‘‘ Only a fool goes to war without being inoculated,” 
was the unanimous opinion. So emphatic were these men that I 
was afraid to tell them I had not the time to be inoculated before 
I left England! 

Another matter is the devotion of the R.A.M.C. Perhaps enough 
has been said regarding the tremendous sacrifice of the doctors. I 
could give many instances of personal devotion. The orderly 
R.A.M.C., however, seems to have been completely forgotten. At 
the land hospitals, and especially on the hospital ships, these young 
men worked as only unselfish patriots could work. Work in the 
immediate scene of action was child’s play compared to this more 
arduous but less conspicuous labour. 

I have promised very many officers to say something about the 
parcel post. So far as my own observation goes, the letter post— 
I particularly watched the base Post Office in Alexandria—revealed 
a wonderful organisation. Men, especially if they were wounded, 
moved about a good deal, and delay was therefore natural. At any 
rate, I believe in nearly all cases letters eventually reached the 
men. Only a few complained that this was not so. There are 
exceptions, however, and having regard to the huge number of 
letters handled—lonely soldier letter-writers might well bear this 
in mind—the work of the military Post Office left nothing to be 
desired. The Parcel Post Office was another matter. It was 
altogether distinct from the Letter Post Office, and distinct also in 
its methods, for there was never a man I came across who didn’t 
curse that department more than he cursed the Turks. The Turks 
were gentlemen, he said; the others were thieves. This com- 
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paratively simple matter was one of the details which the authorities 
at the Dardanelles failed to supervise properly. Any ordinary 
business man would have put this shameful mess right within a 
fortnight. To trace the culprits should have been an easy matter, 
but it is evident from this, as well as in more important matters, 
that subordinates were seriously at fault in the carrying out of their 
duties. The parcel theft caused more heart burning among our 
men than any defeat. The latter was not always due to carelessness 
and indifference; the former was. 

I am convinced that the splendidly conceal plan at Suvla was 
muddled, and robbed us of final victory, by annoying details. 
There should have been no Balkan problem now if, as we could 
easily have done but for silly minor errors, we had got through to 
positions which would have commanded the Narrows and thus 
paved for us our way to the Turkish capital. Suvla should have 
given us Constantinople, and although it is human to err, in this 
case it was incapacity rather than humanity that gave us only a 
minor victory. Let it be understood that there was no question of 
haste in these last operations. The whole thing was carefully 
planned for weeks before. I was informed—when I had asked for 
the sixth time at Headquarters—that we were not going to make 
the great move until every detail was completely mastered. ‘“‘ Like 
““ the Japanese,’’ an intelligent young staff officer told me, “‘ we are 
‘‘ taking our own time till there can be no possibility of a mistake.” 

What Suvla showed was that we had a wonderful Kitchener’s 
army, splendid ideas, but faulty methods of execution. Nothing 
can be lost or gained by saying now that I believe the secrecy of the 
landing stages was curiously mishandled. The men who knew of 
it should not have known, and the men who should have known 
were not told. It was thus that the Turks forestalled us by twenty- 
four hours. It was because of this that such grave errors as that of 
a brigade which should have had another brigade on its left found 
it on its right with its left wing exposed. Several officers told me 
they never received any orders, and consequently did not know 
what to do. Those who should have been in reserve found them- 
selves in the front line, and vice vers@. Yet when all is considered, 
this sort of thing, unfortunate as it is, happens in the best 
regulated of armies. That is how battles are won, for if these 
mistakes did not happen in the enemy’s ranks too, we should not be 
able to record the splendid victories we have had. 

Such an occurrence gives one a right to be furious—for a few 
days. It gives not an atom of justification for perpetual pessimism 
as if all were lost. I should hardly like to be in the companionship 
of such men on a ship in distress. More lives would be lost in 
unnecessary panic than in the actual wreck. Were I captain I 
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should throw such persons overboard first, and give my undivided 
attention to the ship instead of having to pacify faint hearts and 
fools; were I dictator I should shoot those advertising adventurers 
who are responsible for any depression among the people. 

One seems to forget that our enemies have just as much reason 
for depression as we have. The Turks certainly had more. We 
were easily superior to them in the open. To take their strong 
natural positions cost men. It was never a question of not being 
able to take these positions. It was a question of how to do it with 
as little cost as possible. That the moral of the Turks deteriorated 
I am certain. The first batch of prisoners I saw on my reaching 
the Dardanelles were big, strong, and healthy looking fellows—the 
same as I had seen in Constantinople in peace time. The prisoners 
on the hospital ship that conveyed me to Alexandria were entirely 

‘changed in spirit. Hungry-looking, mean, frightened old men 
they seemed, and the wounded Tommies who lay in juxtaposition 
looked like a group of Hercules by the side of them. 

I give so much emphasis to the matter of moral because I believe 
that under the wretched natural conditions in the Dardanelles we 
should have done all we could to enliven our men rather than 
depress them. I am told that at the battle of Tannenburg the 
German massed bands played to keep up the spirit of their men, 
for the cries of those who were drowning in the marshes were 
maddening. Gallipoli, Imbros, and Mudros were as maddening 
as Tannenburg. Not for the same cause. At Tannenburg the 
German and Russian forces had the excitement of battle. Here we 
were all eating our hearts out in the awful gnawing monotony. 
That great mental force was a bigger evil than the swarm of flies, 
the enervating heat, and the tasty water. Sometimes we could 
hear the Turks playing; sometimes the birds sang. But the 
English bands were marching through the Strand and Piccadilly 
in competition with the orchestras of the cafés. What a head 
for details we had. Men worn out in the trenches came over to 
Imbros for a few days’ “‘ rest.’? They did not mind so much the 
bombs which the German taubes occasionally dropped. These 
afforded a very little item of conversation. When somebody 
ventured to cheer us up by a little song, it was half-hearted—not 
because, you may be sure, the life was difficult—all those 
flowery versions are simply empty affectation—but because there 
was nothing to enliven them. A dozen men with brass musical 
instruments would have put more heart into those men than a 
dozen victories. We should even have appreciated ‘‘ Tipperary ”’ 
then. 

I could tell a lot not only of the wonderful heroism of our men 
in the field, but of the silent glorious pluck of the crippled men in 
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the hospitals. They tell of victory, defeat, and of friends lost in the 
phlegmatic manner we expect of Englishmen. They are spoilt only 
when they reach England and the newspapers. The majority of 
these men can easily recover from their wounds, and are the better 
and more experienced soldiers when they return to the front. Let 
them return, however, as they came—with the idea that it is a jolly 
hard fight, and that we are going to win—and pay for winning! 
One other point. When the wounded soldier, after a dose of 
London gloominess, is inclined to agree with his tempter, remember 
that he, after all, has only seen a very small area of the field of 
operations. Very often subalterns lose their platoons in the 
dark, or a man, badly hit, tells of his regiment having been 
‘‘annihilated.’? I heard that story often at the Dardanelles. I 
heard the sequel too. The missing men turned up in due course, 


and the men who were ‘‘ dead’”’ (simply because they were not 


picked up by a company of their own stretcher bearers) were after- 
wards gaining the V.C. or the D.C.M., to the surprise of those who 
had spread the glory of the ‘‘ departed.” 


Sypnrey A. MosELEY. 


P.S.—As this goes to press, comes the not unexpected news of 
the change in the command. This indicates two things. First, 
that the influential civilians who were affected by the heat have 
succeeded in impressing their friends at home; but secondly, they 
have failed to shame us into withdrawing from the task we set our- 
selves. It is good news indeed that we are going on with the business. 
I do not know the new commander, General Monro, but I am 
confident that the change—the new blood—will precipitate our 
victory. The murmurers will have been stiilled. With a fairly 
comprehensive idea of the present position, I predict that we shall 
get through to Constantinople by Christmas at the very latest. 


S24. MM; 


PAN-GERMANIC EDUCATION AND FRENCH 
“DECADENCE. 


ERHAPS the most prominent feature in the psychology of 
the German nation is its exaggerated race-consciousness. 
This, it is sometimes assumed, only became strongly marked after 
the successes of 1871, when the whole people found themselves 
finally united, and might well have been forgiven an excess of 
chauvinism and self-congratulation. But an over-emphasised 
““ Deutschtum ’”’ has always characterised the whole of Germany, 
even the South. On the very threshold of modern German 
literature we find Lessing anxious to claim Shakespeare as a 
German, much as Houston Stewart Chamberlain claims him 
at the present day. Goethe and Schiller were cosmopolitan enough 
at times, but their works, taken together, have often proved a mine 
of quotations suitable for use by the most ardent nationalist. 
Niebuhr’s letters breathe a fervent, occasionally a noble, spirit of 
Germanism. Arndt, both as a poct and as a Professor, was an 
enthusiastic Teuton; it was concerning his lectures on early 
Germanic history that Heine made the sarcastic remark: ‘‘ He 
*“seeks in the old German forests those virtues which he misses 
“in modern drawing-rooms.’’ And these words may be applied 
with more or less accuracy to nearly every writer or man of affairs 
who has helped to shape the mind of modern Germany and to direct 
her politics. They may be applied to historians like Hausser, - 
Giesebrecht, Droysen, Mommsen, Ranke, Sybel, Treitschke, 
Delbriick, and Oncken: to poets like Uhland, Kleist, Geibel, 
Lauff, and Wildenbruch: to scientists like Wilser, Woltmann, and 
Chamberlain; to Wagner, and even to Nietzsche, who in the first 
years of his professorship at Bale was very fond of expatiating on 
Tacitus and the primitive Germanic virtues. Teutonism, then, is 
a German instinct which did not originate with, but was only 
strengthened, nourished, and justified by the events of 1870 and 
1871. 

No nation has ever had its race-instincts so exploited by its rulers, 
its educators, and its leading men as Germany. It is this unique 
‘fact which makes German psychology so difficult to understand. 
Tf, for example, Lord Acton, Professors Freeman, Stubbs, 
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Gardiner, Oman, Pollard, or Bury, had at any time turned their 
lectures into propaganda against Germany; or if economists like 
Professors Ashley or Cannan, when addressing their students, had. 
speculated at great length on Germany’s alleged decadence; or if 
anthropologists like Professor Keith had devoted most of their 
time to proving the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon type to all 
others—there would, in this country, have been general amazement 
and confusion. Yet, in Germany, for the last seventy or eighty 
years, nearly everything has been Tendenz—Tendenz history, 
economics, anthropology, sometimes even Tendenz art and 
literature. In spite of Germany’s great achievements in the arts 
and sciences—achievements only brought about by enormous 
industry and an absolute neglect of ulterior aims—it is nevertheless 
true that learning, the Universities, the Professors, the men of 
science and research—all these have been, and are, instruments. 
ready to the Government’s hand when required. Without 
comprehending that fact it is hopeless to try to explain many 
apparently inexplicable features in the modern German mind. A 
personal reminiscence will perhaps make this clear. Not many 
months before the outbreak of war I attended the lectures of a well- 
known German Professor of History. He had been giving an 
excellent course on the political development of modern Europe, 
and the last lecture was intended to deal with contemporary events. 
But it was chiefly confined to an unfavourable comparison of 
England and France with Germany. The Professor’s thesis—one 
held, in part, by Professor Zimmer, the great Celtic scholar*—was 
that Celtic influence was universally bad. He pointed, I remember, 
to the ignorance and squalor of Ireland, to the moral corruption 
of France, and then, triumphantly, to the canker eating away the 
heart of England—the Welshman, Lloyd George! That is not 
an isolated, nor even an over-ridiculous example of the Tendenz 
lecture. But, to any Englishman who heard it it would have been 
absolutely mystifying unless he had borne in mind the all- 
important fact that German Professors, like German scientists and 
historians, are often servants of the State in the first place, and men 
of learning in the second. Whether directed to do so by their 
Government or not, they instinctively tend to exalt Germanism 
and to denounce everything that seems to bar its progress. 
Nothing demonstrates this better than the Pan-German 
agitation in its relation to France. French ‘‘ decadence” is, of 
course, the staple subject for patriotic lectures in Germany. The 
German national ideal which, as expressed by Fichte in 1807, was 


*Mr. Ernest Rhys, who is my authority for this, recalls a lecture of four or five 
years ago in which Professor Kuno Meyer outlined Zimmer’s theories as to the 
disintegrative influence of the Celt. 
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something splendid and inspiring, has gradually degenerated into 
a rather mean and amazingly fallacious attack on French civilisa- 
tion. Most cultured Germans still acknowledge their indebtedness 
to France; but for the common people, and especially for the 
younger generation, her achievements have been persistently 
underrated. This has been done partly from fear, and partly from 
a desire to further the Pan-German movement. Let us be fair with 
regard to the first motive. It was, after all, quite natural that the 
rulers of Prussia, in common with the other monarchs of Europe, 
should regard the nation which produced the French Revolution 
as immoral and corrupt. They were anxious to keep their people 
from all contact with it, and after their humiliation at the hands 
of Napoleon that anxiety was redoubled. Then, after Waterloo 
and the settlement of the Prussian Constitution, their vigilance was 
relaxed a little: And the result was a great re-entry of French 
ideas, cultural and political. Fear arose again in the minds of 
the Kings of Prussia and the order was apparently given, as it has 
been given over and over again since, that French culture was to 
be depreciated by the nation’s instructors. Hence, for example, we 
have Heinrich Leo, Professor of History at Halle, writing in 1840 
of the French as a nation of apes (ein Affenvolk) and of Paris as 
the former dwelling of Satan. But such outbursts were sporadic, 
and can hardly be called part of a deliberate plan. There was as 
yet no regular Pan-German propaganda; anti-French feeling was 
dictated by a fear of French revolutionary influences, which was, 
at least from the King of Prussia’s point of view, absolutely well- 
grounded. But the 1848 revolution came and brought with it a 
still greater influx of French ideas into Germany. Thereupon 
King Frederick William IV., in 1849, perceiving that the spread 
of education lay at the root of the evil, made a determined attempt 
to arrest it.* And to some extent he succeeded. Owing to the 
setback he gave to liberal and cosmopolitan education, the ground 
was well prepared for the activities of the next generation of 
German historians. With these, anti-French propaganda took 
on a new direction. No longer was it fear that inspired the hatred 
and suspicion of France. It was the growing feeling that only a 
war against France would be able to achieve German unity, the 
failure to reach which had caused such bitter disappointment in 
1848 and 1849. 

Treitschke was, of course, the leader of the small band of German 
professors of history whose constant theme was that Alsace- 
Lorraine must be returned to Germany, that the French menace 


*In an address to the teachers of Prussia in 1849, King Frederick William IV. 
said: ‘It is you and you alone who are responsible for all the evils that have 
befallen us during the past year.” 
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must be put an end to, and that the whole of Germany must unite 
to carry out this work. This is all very commonplace history. 
What is not quite so often recognised is that the ten years, 1860- 
1870, first saw the rise of those extreme Pan-German doctrines 
which Treitschke and his colleagues were too wise to proclaim in all 
their crudity. 

The Pan-German dream, briefly, is the restoration of the 
Charlemagnic Empire, apparently under the sway of the Hohen- 
zollerns; its origin may be traced to the ’sixties, when a great 
number of books and pamphlets appeared describing the Greater 
Germany of the future. In 1861, for instance, a map appeared with 
the title ‘‘ France as Germany wishes to see it.’’ This represented 


Alsace-Lorraine and a part of the Franche-Comté as German and | 


Savoy, the Dauphiné and Nice as Italian. The ‘‘ Classical Atlas ’”’ 
of a certain Herr Stieler, published in 1869, went much farther; it 
showed Switzerland, Belgium, the Low Countries, Denmark and 
Holland—all as German territory. But it was realised that the 
desired expansion could not be made so long as France existed as 
a Great Power. In the stock phrase of the Pan-Germanists many 
millions of Germans would be “‘ lost’’ to the German Empire if 
large tracts of French territory were not annexed, and, in addition, 
it was certain that France would always oppose the even more 
justifiable expansion of Germany at the expense of such a country 
as Belgium. The dream of Empire, in short, was made to depend 
for its fulfilment upon the extinction of France. Herr Daniel, 


Professor of Geography at Halle at about this time, gave candid — 


expression to this view when he said: ‘‘ France was primarily a 
‘small kingdom born of the dismemberment of Charlemagne’s 
‘“Empire and bounded by the Rhéne and the Sadne rivers; it has 
“‘ only expanded at the expense of Germany.’’ This comprehensive 
sentiment was echoed by various geographers and cartographers, 
such as Langhans and Habenicht, and, to some extent, it became a 
fixed idea in the nation’s mind. The practical politicians were 
content with less. Treitschke was even rather sarcastic towards 
those patriots who attempted to disprove France’s existence by 
anthropological means. For him England was the enemy and 
France a comparatively insignificant foe whose doom was not far 
off. Nevertheless, the cry of French ‘‘ decadence ’’ formed a ‘great 
part of the propaganda which Treitschke’s colleagues—Sybel and 
the rest—set on foot. Sybel’s French Revolution, as has been said, 
was a deliberate arraignment of the French nation. And if 
Droysen, Mommsen, and Ranke were scarcely so active as Sybel, 
they can certainly claim some share in convincing the German 
people that it was not only to their interest, but that it was actually 
their duty, to make war on a decaying France. The depth to which 
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that conviction sank into the German mind could not be better 
proved than by the example of David Friedrich Strauss, who, in 
September, 1870, was appealed to by his friend Renan to do what 
he could to prevent the humiliation of France. He replied, in 
effect, that Germany was engaged in a holy war, a war rendered 
necessary by a regard for the moral health of humanity. This was 
not mere hypocrisy; it was the clearest statement of that gigantic 
delusion concerning France which held the mind of the German 
people until August, 1914. 

After the Treaty of Frankfort, however, nothing seemed able to 
prevent the re-assertion of French influence. In literature, for 
instance, there was the great figure of Zola, whose example gave a 
new direction to German literature and an impulse which even yet 
has not quite spent itself. Prussian patriots like Ernst von 
Wildenbruch -ridiculed the new tendency; he and the court- 
dramatist, Joseph Lauff, recreated the historical drama with the 
double object of exalting the Hohenzollern dynasty and expelling 
the poison of French culture. The present Emperor did his utmost 
by the rescript of 1892 to restrict cosmopolitan education and 
impose the teaching of German history, geography, and saga. He 
made great efforts—of which the ‘‘ Sieges Allee’’ speech is the 
classic instance—to belittle French achievement in art and culture 
generally, and to extol Germany as the “‘ fructifying principle,’’ to 
use Bismarck’s phrase. At about the same time there were various 
attempts to promulgate a German religion. Treitschke had 
frequently ridiculed Anglicanism ; he had regarded it as a poor sort 
of religion with which to further a world-wide empire, but he had 
suggested nothing definite to put in its place. Writers like 
Friedrich Lange, who was at one time editor of the chauvinistic 
Faegliche Rundschau, writers like Arthur Bonus, like Dr. Julius 
Caftan, attempted to supply the need. The last-named, in an 
extraordinary essay which appeared in the semi-official Preussische 
Jahrbiicher for April, 1899, insisted that ‘‘ all our efforts must tend 
‘*to make the German spirit prevail in the heart of Christianity.” 
Even Christianity, then, was to be an instrument for the furtherance 


| of Pan-German designs. And in spite of the fact that a third of 


Germany is Catholic, by Christianity no Pan-German means 
Catholicism. The international character of Catholicism has been 
viewed with suspicion ever since the days of Bismarck and the 
Kulturkampf. In quite recent works by Chamberlain, Reimer, 
Woltmann, and other writers, it is still regarded on the one hand 
as the primary cause of France’s decline, and on the other as 
the supreme obstacle in the way of a Teutonic Weltpolitik. 

Thus no department of human activity, not even religion, has 
been left untouched by the Pan-Germans. The revival of France 
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since 1870, and, more particularly, since 1905, spurred them to yet 
greater efforts. It is from the latter date, from the Tangier incident, 
that the Abbé Dimnet reckons the definite re-establishment of 
France asa great nation.* The years 1876 to 1898, the same writer 
asserts with, perhaps, some pessimistic bias, were, with few 
exceptions, marred by a general self-complacence and vulgarity 
which even the condemnation of the Pan-Germans scarcely 
exaggerated. It is true that Zola, Maupassant, Anatole France, 
Huysmans, and Pierre Loti were doing some of their best work 
during that period. But they did not represent the nation; the 
novels of Gyp, he says, were perhaps the most characteristic 
product of the time. Intellectual France was in a state of doubt, 
hesitation, and profound dissatisfaction; her thinkers were 
possessed with a kind of spiritual anarchy or nihilism; many of her 
people had taken refuge in vulgar sentimentalism or sensational 
pornography; there was an over-abundance of the dregs of 
literature. The whole position, as Mr. W. S. Lilly says in his 
book, The New France, is perfectly summed up in Bourget’s Le 
Disciple, which was published in 1889. That novel, it is true, 
struck a new positive note; but revival was not yet clearly in sight. 
Politics were still either barren or corrupt: in 1895 came the Dreyfus 
case. Literature was still in no vital touch with the nation; 
Mallarmé and his disciples were producing eccentricities or things 
of beauty chiefly for themselves. For the majority of the nation 
religion was nothing more than a vague antipathy to Catholicism ; 
the commonest attitude was a “‘ Je m’en ficheisme.”’ 

It is hard to date the renaissance of France, if, indeed, it be 
correct to use that word of an eternally vital people. Some make 
it coincide with the revival of the military spirit after the Russo- 
Japanese War. In a letter written to Paul Desjardins in 1912, 
Vernon Lee thus describes the change which had taken place: 
‘* The same friends whom I had known as pacifists, anti-militarists, 
“ anti-nationalists, Goetheans, Nietzscheans, Wagnerians—I found 
“them singularly changed, still saying with their lips the old 
“‘ words, Peace and Progress, but showing in every word * 
“the desire for war, and a sense of readiness they could scarcely 
““repress.’” Others, again, think that the so-called ‘‘ new ’’ France 
arose with Neo-Catholic movements such as the ‘‘ Action 
‘‘ Francaise.’” The anecdote related by M. Lotte of Charles 
Péguy raising himself on his elbow and, with tears in his eyes, 
saying “J’ai retrouvé la foi: je suis Catholique ’’—that anecdote 
is typical of hundreds of young men. But whatever the origin of 
the revival may have been, the fact is that by the year 1905 Europe 
was dealing with a France on whom the débacle seemed to have 


* See France Herself Again, Part II. 
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left no trace. France was leading the way in literature, 
philosophy, and general culture; she was beginning to lead the 
way even in sciences like aviation, in what the Germans call 
““Kultur.’? From 1890 onwards no other country can show such 
a collection of great names in all departments of the arts and 
sciences: Bergson, Rodin, Claudel, Fort, Henri de Régnier, 
Jammes, Vildrac, Georges and Albert Sorel, Henri Poincaré, 
Pasteur, Blériot, these are a few chosen at random. In spite of 
the fear of war, which was continually retarding her development, 
in spite of certain anomalous and reactionary tendencies. in her 
politics, France was undoubtedly becoming of great moment in 
the world’s material progress, just as she had always been of 
supreme influence in the world’s culture. 

But this was a fact which Germans would never acknowledge. 
Whether by accident or design, the beginning of the most active 
period of the campaign against France coincided with her attain- 
ment of complete independence and dignity. And, exactly as in 
1870, it was a professorial and educational campaign, carried on 
with yet greater vigour and thoroughness. Enmity against France 
might almost be said to form a subject im school curricula; in 1901 
there was a protest in Baden against the use in the elementary 
schools of a schoolbook which spoke of France as Germany’s 
hereditary enemy (der Erbfeind). At best it is certain that French 
achievements were obscured and belittled. M. Huc, the editor of 
La Depéche—no great chauvinist certainly—returned from 
Germany in 1908 and recorded his impression that German schools 
were chauvinistic throughout. He produced extracts from widely- 
used schoolbooks, in which great military genius was denied to 
Napoleon, in which Jena was little more than mentioned, while 
the account of Leipsic had, of course, pages of panegyric on the 
German armies. Another text-book contained this piece of Pan- 
German Geography: ‘‘ The natural frontiers of Germany on the 
““west are the hills which stretch from Cape Gris-nez to the 
““ Argonne, the Langres plateau, the Faucilles, the mountains in 
“* Alsace, the heights between the Rhine and the Rhéne, and, 
‘‘ finally the Jura as far as the Lake of Geneva.’”’ By schoolbooks 
and pamphlets, by articles and reviews two complementary ideas 
were forced into the German mind: “‘ The German Empire, briefly 
“called Germany, is only the principal part of a Germanic 
“‘territory,’? and ‘‘all that is good in France is owing to the 
““ Germanic race. The only part which is truly French is the Ile de 
“* France. ope 

But the chief share in influencing the German people in this 
direction was taken by a small group of self-styled ‘‘political 
** anthropologists.’’ The Englishman Houston Stewart Chamber- 
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lain is the best known of these. He is perhaps the most reasonable 
and fair-minded, but he is not the most scientific. In point of 
ridiculous untrustworthiness and appearance of scientific authority, 
he is considerably outdistanced by Herr Ludwig Woltmann. 
Both, however, worked broadly along the same lines. Their 
leading ideas were, firstly, that Europe was saved from decay by. 
the influx of the Germanic peoples; secondly, that modern Germany 
represented the fine flower of these peoples; and lastly, that 
any obstacles to the progress of Germanism—the Jews, for example, 
or Catholicism, or the ridiculous pretensions of France—such 
obstacles really retarded the progress of humanity itself. It is. 
true that somewhere in his book, The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, Chamberlain enters a protest against regard- 
ing Germanic as equivalent to German, but he completely reveals 
his own prejudices by claiming Goethe as the greatest member of 
the Teutonic race, and by such ludicrous passages as that on Dante = 


‘‘ That Dante is Germanic and not a son of the chaos, becomes, 
in my opinion, so clear from his personality and his work that 
proof of it is absolutely superfluous. But it is, nevertheless, in- 
teresting to know the name Alighieri is Gothic, a corruption of 
Aldiger; it belongs to those German proper names at the basis 
of which lies the word ‘ ger,’ meaning a ‘ spear,’ as in Gerhard, 
Gertrud, &c. (a fact which, in relation to Shake-speare, might have 
‘given visionaries much to think about !). . . . The head of Martin 
Luther, which in every particular is the very opposite of Dante’s, 
by this very fact betrays their intimate relationship. Luther’s. 


countenance, like Dante’s belongs to all Germanic peoples . . . 
they are the extremes of the rich, physiognomical scale of great 
German men! ’”’ * 


And Woltmann writes to the same effect; in fact, it is to his 
researches that Chamberlain is principally indebted. These 
researches give his books a much more erudite appearance. When, 
for example, he attempts to prove that the Renaissance was a purely 
Germanic phenomenon, he fills his book with every conceivable 
fact about the great men of Italy. Thus, Cavour, Manzoni, and 
Leopardi, had blue eyes and fair hair; Boccaccio’s name is said 
originally to have been Buchatz, Tasso’s, Dasse, and Alfieri’s, 
Elfer. These facts, and scores of others like them, are solemnly 
given in Die Germanen und die Renaissance in Italien. But wher 
Woltmann comes to deal with France, then, indeed, he seeks to 
prove his case up to the hilt. He goes through the alphabet, taking 
all the great Frenchmen in turn, from Auber to Voltaire, and 
proving each a German by his blue eyes or his fair hair, his height, 
the shape of his skull, his family name, or, if everything else fails, 
his general excellence of character.+ Such investigations, which 


*The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. (English editi 
fee y. (Eng edition, 1913.) Vol. I.,. 


t Die Germanen in Frankreich (1907), pages 102-7. 
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Chamberlain calls ‘‘ strictly anthropological and soberly scientific,” 
lead, of course, to the often-repeated conclusion which Fustel de 
Coulanges found it necessary to refute in 1872—the conclusion that 
France is inevitably Germany’s heritage. 
The historian Giesebrecht once said: ‘‘ It is wrong to believe that 
““science has no country . . . our science must not be cosmo- 
~“*politan, but German.’’ Still, although anthropology proper in 
Germany began in the ’sixties with the work of Hermann Welcker* 
and Alexander Ecker, it was not irrevocably Germanised until 
fairly recently. And, strangely enough, this was partly brought 
about by two scientists who were not Germans—Gobineau and 
Darwin. The whole structure of twentieth century Pan-German 
anthropology may be said to have raised itself upon Gobineau’s 
long-neglected .work, L’Inégalité des Races Humaines,+ and as 
_ for Darwin—it would really be impossible to over-estimate the 
influence which the ‘‘ struggle for existence ’’ idea (der Kampf um 
Dasein) has had upon German Imperialism. One of Woltmann’s 
| books, Politische Anthropologie, may almost be said to be an 
| exposition of Haeckel’s formula, ‘‘ The evolution of the individual 
“and the race are identical.’? Darwinian theories, too, lie at the 
foundation of another noteworthy anthropological work, Ludwig 
Wilser’s Die Germanen. ‘‘ The victory of the stronger and the 
““decline of the weaker,’’ is always understood in these Pan- 
German works—sometimes tacitly, sometimes by express statement 
—to refer to Germany and France respectively. German 
psychology is such that some kind of scientific authority was needed 
to bolster up the Imperialistic case. The writers I have mentioned 
provided it. 

Chamberlain’s Foundations was probably the most popular book 
of its kind that has ever appeared in Germany. Although large 
and weighty, and not very popular in appearance, a cheap edition 
of it was published, and had an enormous sale. The Emperor 
| commended it, and it is said that every schoolmaster in the 
Empire possessed a copy, which, if it be true, is a most significant 
fact. Woltmann’s books, too, met with a most favourable 
reception. Neither Woltmann nor Chamberlain, however, are 
what may be called scientific demagogues. They did not weaken 
the impression they wished to convey by repeatedly attacking 
France, or by stating Pan-German arguments in all their crudity. 
This vulgarising they left to the numerous Pan-German organisa- 
tions, the ‘‘ Alldeutsche Verband,”’ the ‘‘ Alldeutsche Sprach- 
‘‘verein,’’ the ‘‘ Flottenverein,’’? the ‘‘ Odin Verein,’’ the 


* Welcker, it is interesting to note, wrote a treatise on Dante’s skull, but he shows 
no patriotic tendencies. 

+ Gobineau’s Rassentheorie (1902), by Dr. Paul Kleinecke, was probably the first 
attempt to use Gobineau’s theories for patriotic purposes. 
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‘Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft,’’ the “‘ Gustav Adolf Verein,’” 


and the rest. The aim of all these and similar societies was to 
- spread Germanism culturally and politically all over the world. 
The vast majority of their members firmly believed all that 
Chamberlain and Woltmann had said and, what was more 
important, all that they had implied about the supremacy of 
Deutschtum and the sacred duty of preserving it. Thus one 
society, the ‘‘ Sprachverein,’’ devoted itself to the propagation of 
the German language in foreign countries; at one time it had a 
paper, Deutsch-Belgien, devoted to its interests in Belgium. 
Another organisation, the ‘‘ Gustav Adolf Verein,’’ undertook the 
spread of Germanism by means of religious evangelisation ; another 
produced a periodical, Die Deutsche Erde, a geographical journal 
in the Pan-German interest. No civilised country, England, 
France, and Russia by no means excepted, remained uninfluenced 
by these societies. In addition there were economists like Professor 
Halle, who carried to their logical extreme the theories of 
nationalism preached by Friedrich List, the ‘‘ Bismarck of 
‘“Economics.’’ There were educationalists—even such eminent 
men as Professor Paulsen—who wished to see an “education 
‘“ having regard to the struggle for pre-eminence and power,’’ and 
were completely acquiescent in the adoption of curricula which 
meant the destruction of cosmopolitanism and the belittling of 
France. Lastly, there were the propagandists in general, Herr 
Rudolf Martin, Dr. Paul Rohrbach, and Herren J. L. Reimer, 
Paul Dehn, and Alexander von Peez, who brought the gospel of 
Pan-Germanism down to the level of the common people, and 
stated the case against France, and, latterly, against England, 


with the utmost frankness and brutality. Dr. Paul Rohrbach is~ 


the mildest-mannered of these advocates of Deutschtum; his Der 
Deutsche Gedanke in der Welt should be read by those who want 
to get the average view of Pan-Germanism. Herren Dehn and 
von Peez are more anti-English than anti-French. The 
economist Rudolf Martin is an extremist against both France 
and England. In his book, Kaiser Wilhelm II. und Kénig 
Edward VII., which appeared in 1907, he foresees the annexation 
by Germany of the Baltic Provinces, Russian Poland, Holland, 
and Belgium, and the establishment of a German protectorate over 
Turkey. All this, he says, is not desired by Germany, but it will 
ultimately take effect. ‘‘ England may destroy Germany’s fleet, 
“but nothing can prevent the German Army from trampling the 
‘soil of France from Paris to Lyons, and from the Channel to the 
“* Mediterranean.”’ 

But most ruthless, and at times most fatuous, of all is Herr 1. 
L. Reimer, author of Ein Pangermanisches Deutschland. 


ee Ts 
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This book is an all-embracing statement of Germany’s claim to 
world-dominance. The theories of Woltmann, Chamberlain, and 
Wilser are enthusiastically adopted, together with all their implica- 
tions and insinuations. Germany is held to be the one element of 
salvation in a doomed continent. In spite of her courageous fight 
against the dual corruption of the Catholic Church and celibacy, 
France, it is urged, is face to face with inevitable decay for several 
reasons. One is her declining birth-rate, of which Reimer will 
hear no explanation save the utter corruption of French civilisation. 
A second proof of this corruption is said to be a growing dislike of 
militarism; France hag even forgotten the revanche. This 
taunt was frequently made in Germany; Woltmann gave pro- 
minence to it; so did Alfred Kerr, the editor of Pan, in an 
interview with M. Georges Bourdon. He is reported in the latter’s 
I’ Enigme Allemand to have said: ‘‘ You in France are blinded 


“by illusions. You dream; you allow yourselves the luxury of 


““humanitarian ideas. You believe in justice, in good faith, in 
““peace.’’ Reimer apparently held the same to be true of England, 
since he congratulates himself that England will be unable to exert 
any decisive influence on the Continent in the great inevitable 
struggle for the crushing of France and the definite establishment 
of German hegemony over the whole of Europe. And when this 
has been achieved he sees the establishment of a world-wide Empire 
under the rule of Germany, an Empire consisting of all the Ger- 
manic races and also of non-Germanic races which, culturally 
speaking, have ceased to count. And among these latter he reckons 
France. ‘‘ France’s future,’’ he says, “‘ and that of her Germanic 
“‘ inhabitants lies in Germany.”’ 

This delusion was imposed not only on Germans, but also to 
some extent on the peoples of England, France, Russia, and 
America. By constant suggestion, by implication and insinuation 
in schoolbooks, in lectures, in numberless articles, books, and 
pamphlets—by such means the German nation was absolutely con- 
vinced of the decadence of France and, to some extent, of England. 
And together with that thought went an intense belief in Ger- 
many’s future and in-the necessity of assuring that future by all 
possible means, by cultural permeation, by economic expansion, 
and, in the last resort, by military power. France, however, is not 
proving so decadent as the Pan-Germans asserted. England is 
unexpectedly making her strength felt; and unless the professors 
and publicists who created the illusion can by some miracle preserve 
it, the end of this war should mean its entire elimination from the 
minds of the German people. 


A. W. G. RANDALL. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ESTABLISHED 
AND FREE. 


IFTY years ago Matthew Arnold wrote in his agreeable and 
bantering vein a book to chide and improve the dissenters. 

The title of the book was Culture and Anarchy ; and the dissenters 
were asked to recognise themselves as lawless outcasts from the 
code and practice of our cultured English life. They had, they 
were told, a defective type of religion ; their chief characteristic was 
a consuming desire to marry their deceased wives’ sisters. In their 
‘“hole-and-corner religion’’ there was a complete absence of 
sweetness and light. The castigation was meant in kindness, and 
Arnold himself was actually at a Nonconformist service in 
Liverpool a few hours before his sudden death. But the superior 
‘tone in which he treated the question determined the thought of 
the country for a generation. It would not have seemed plausible 
‘to charge the dissenters in the seventeenth century, including 
among them Milton and Cromwell and Vane, Owen and Baxter 
and Howe, with being ‘‘ outside the mainstream of the national 
“life”? It would have been plainly absurd to complain of the 
dissenters in the eighteenth century that they were wanting in 
sweetness and light, when Philip Doddridge and Isaac Watts were 
their typical representatives: Doddridge, who wrote The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul; Watts, who wrote the nearest 
approach toa national hymn that we have hitherto achieved, ‘‘ Our 
‘‘ God, our help in ages past.’ But Arnold contrived to stigmatise 
the dissenters of his day, though they included Samuel Martin, 
Baldwin Brown, and Robert William Dale, with a mark of 
inferiority; they were the anarchists of religion; their want of 
culture must be accepted as an inherent defect. But the slur does 
not appear to have affected their numbers or their activity. Though 
in each generation the great majority of the dissenters who have 
attained a position in life, whether by education at the public 
schools and universities, or by the accumulation of wealth, have 
returned to the bosom of the Established Church, the dissenters 
as a section of the community are not less prominent, less active, 
less influential than they were fifty years ago. ‘‘ Punch is not what 
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“it used to be,”’ is a common saying. ‘‘ No, it never was,”’ is the 
answer. ‘‘ The dissenters are not what they were; they are always 
“falling away, relapsing into the fold of the National Church ’’— 
that is exactly the remark that has always been made in each 
generation since the first Separatists left the Church of England. 
They have always been decaying, they have always been losing; 
but they remain very much as they were, a large, an important, and 
an influential section of the religious life of the country. Why, it 
may be asked, was the elegant raillery of Matthew Arnold 
ineffective in destroying or in materially altering dissent? For the 
very same reason that the repressive measures of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. failed to exterminate it. For the very same reason that 
Laud lost his head in attempting to repress it. For the very same 
reason that the savage legislation of the Restoration Government 
only increased its vitality. For the very same reason that the 
censure and opposition of bishops and clergy in the eighteenth 
century succeeded only in consolidating the Methodist movement 
into a church, and in making those who had no thought at all of 
leaving the Established Church a powerful and expansive body of 
Nonconformists. All these efforts to repress or destroy non- 
conformity by force, by social scorn, or by raillery, fail, because 
they take no account of the real foundation of dissent; they assume 
that the phenomenon to be dealt with is a perverse and ignorant 
eccentricity, when the real phenomenon to be dealt with is a 
principle, a religious principle, a principle which is maintained and 
reinforced by a supernatural power. It is very singular that while 
many have been opposed to this movement which in English life is 
so persistent, no one, so far as the present writer knows, has ever 
tried to explain it. Macaulay and Lecky, both as historians, 
recognised that the country owed its liberties, and the survival of 
its religion, to these non-episcopal churches; but neither of those 
great writers attempted to answer the question. Why? Arnold, 
Matthew Arnold’s own father, made the observation that religion, 
even the religion by law established, always flourished most in those 
parts of the country where dissent was strong; but he never 
investigated the subject. The dissenters were outside his range of 
personal knowledge. He was content to deduce from the observation 
which was perfectly correct an equally correct argument for religious 
toleration. This is as far as even the most liberal Englishmen go: 


they would not persecute dissenters, they would leave them to take 


their own eccentric way: while they would be well pleased if their 
fellow countrymen and fellow Christians could only see their way 
to attend their parish churches and take the matter of religion more 
easily. The country has generously resolved to tolerate the Free 


-Churches, but has not concerned itself to understand them; the 
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Free Churches have not been eager to understand themselves, and 
still less to understand each other. 

But it might be worth while to inquire, what is the real meaning 
of this phenomenon in English life, what is the common element 
which marks the successive waves of separation from the 
Established Church for these past three hundred years, how 
should it be regarded, how dealt with? Not only would students 
of the religion of our country be wise to search into the question, 


‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,”’ 


not only would the Established Church be immensely strengthened 
for its work by understanding the religious movement, the religious 
activity, the religious principle, which confront it on every side; 
but if the Free Churches would take the trouble to understand their 
own origin, to face the meaning of their own existence, they would 
discover that they are not different, except in name, that they have 
the same raison d’étre, the same intrinsic principle, that, in a word, 
they are one, successive waves which are thrown off generation 
after generation, not to remain separate, but to unite; not ultimately 
to remain divided from the Church out of which they have issued, 
but to return to it, enriching and enlarging it, with results not 
to be gained but by this alternating centrifugal and centripetal 
motion. 

For what is the fundamental principle which explains the Free 
Churches in this country? What is the fact, the fact hitherto not 
altered, which has led to exodus after exodus from that Church—so 
admirable, so sincere, so decorous, so dutiful—established in this 
country? It is simply this, that Christ’s Church is not represented, 
or at least not completely represented, by the church established. 
There was, there is, something defective, perhaps in doctrine, 
perhaps in tone and temper, or perhaps in practice. It has been 
necessary to leave that pleasant and comforting refuge, and to strike 
out into the wilderness to find the thing that was wanting, to secure 
what, in all that decorous and seemly life, was yet missing. Mr. 
Wakeman, writing from the standpoint of a strong Churchman, 
traces the origin of dissent in his History of Religion in England, 
and says very candidly :— 


Calvinism had aroused religious instincts which had been 
dormant for a century. Men had become once more earnestly, 
instead of decorously, religious; and it was the middle classes, 
whose special work the Reformation had been, and who were daily 
growing in political power, who felt the impulse strongest. 
When they found it impossible to worship in their own way in 
security at home, they nobly preferred to abandon their country 
rather than their faith, and went, self-banished, some of them to 
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Holland, and some from thence to America, there to lay the 
foundation of the New England colonies on the perfect model of 
Calvinistic democracy.”’ 


That first experience has constantly repeated itself. There is 
something in Christianity, a great thought in Christ’s Church, 
which is either lost in the Established Church, or, if not lost, is. 
placed in such relation to other elements, that it seeks for expression - 
in vain. What is that lost, or encumbered, element? What is the 
thing which, because it was not to be obtained in the most attractive, 
the most agreeable, the most moderate, church in Christendom, 
wave after wave of seeking dissidents have gone out into the 
wilderness to find? What are the points which justified the 
separation in order to form the supplementary element with which 
the whole Church will be ultimately enriched ? 

Now, looking back on these successive waves of separatists, we 
find that it is possible to see always a common characteristic; in 
each case the urge or pressure of spiritual life awakened men to. 


- certain vital elements in the religion of Christ which had been lost 


or obscured in the religion as by law established in this realm. 
These lost or obscured elements are more easily described than 
defined. It taxes, and even baffles, one’s ingenuity to find neat 
and concise words to express what was wanting. But something 
in the constitution, something in the internal life, something in the 
management or government, of the Church, was wrong. What in 
the first institution of Christian religion was primary and vital had 
been devitalised or reduced to a secondary place. The three points. 
can be presented perhaps in this way: 

(1) The Constitution of the Church. The Church as it originally 
emerged in the life of the world was composed of those who had a 
genuine experience of God through Christ, those who were born 
again, not by water only, but by water and the Spirit, those whose 
conversion did not mean a change in outward attitude or in formal 
creed, but a change of character and heart. The Church was a 
light in the world, a city set on a hill, because it consisted of those 
who were, genuinely and not formally, new creatures in Christ. 
The Church’s power to redeem the world depended on this. If the 
salt lost its savour it could have no cleansing or preserving effect 
on the world. Now, every movement of Nonconformity arose from 
the necessity of vindicating this truth. The Church, to use 
William James’s expression, is made of the ‘‘ twice-born.’’ In the 
parish Church, under the régime of Elizabeth, notorious profligates 
took the Holy Communion, were obliged to take the Holy 
Communion, side by side with the pious and the pure That was 
the root cause of Nonconformity. The Church must be a society 
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of those who are transformed, not conformed; renewed in the spirit 
of their mind, and real, not nominal, disciples of Christ. 

It may be disputed whether this was or was not the original 
principle of Christianity, whether Christ’s saying, ‘‘ Ye must be 
‘born again,’’ meant only such a change of status as is effected by 
baptism, or such a change of heart as makes an effectively Christian 
man. But it cannot be disputed that each successive wave of 
English Nonconformity was produced by the conviction that such 
was the intention of Christ, such was the meaning of Christianity. 
Conversion is not a change of opinion, or of profession, or of creed— 
at least not that only—but a spiritual regeneration, the reception of 
an actual life in Christ which makes the recipient a new creature, a 
creature in the image of Christ who re-created him. Because the 
Church established did not rest on this principle, ignored, if it did 
not deny this principle, because its theory was that the Church and 
the nation were co-extensive, and membership of the Church was 
secured by the sacraments of baptism and confirmation, there issued 
out of the Church the Separatists, the Anabaptists, the Friends, the 
Methodists, and many smaller groups, all aiming at the one point— 
viz., to establish the principle that Christianity is a Christlike 
character, produced in one who believes in Christ by the renewing 
and sanctifying Spirit of God. 

(2) The Internal Life of the Church. The essence of the Church 
was a fellowship, a brotherhood, a body in which the members 
served one another, edified one another, built each other up on their 
most holy faith. This was totally different from the loose, irregular, 
and secular relation of ‘‘ parishioners’’ to one another. There 
must be the union on the basis of the faith, the communion in the 
Spirit, that enlargement and enlightenment of which we obtain 
glimpses in the Apostolic Church. One may say that in each wave 
of Nonconformity there was the passionate demand to realise this 
ideal, and a conviction that it was worth while to sacrifice the most 
glorious church buildings, the bequest of pious ancestors, in order 
to realise the spiritual house, the living stones fitted together on the 
sure foundation to be a veritable Temple of active worship. 
This was the origin of the Church Meeting among the early 
Independents. It was the origin also of those ‘‘ sessions of sweet, 
“silent thought ’”’ which the followers of George Fox initiated. It 
was the origin of those Class Meetings which John Wesley pro- 
vided for the mutual edification and training of his converts. The 
underlying principle was always that which the Catholic hierarchy 
and the parochial system had alike forgotten—viz., that the essential 
being of the Church was always an actual society of persons united 
in Christ—‘‘ two or three,’’ of whom Christ spoke, ‘‘ met together 
“‘in His name,’ and finding Him in the midst. This was a 
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spiritual reality quite distinct from the assembly united in public 
worship, or the company of souls met in the solemn hush of the 
Eucharist. The joyous company of worshippers, the loyal hearts 
which, “‘ eating the body and drinking the blood”’ of their Lord, 
were sustained by His grace and ministered to by one another in 
faith and prayer and love, had also a relation with one another to 
be cultivated, a mutual ministry in which, speaking heart to heart 
the things of God, they could teach and discipline, comfort and 
encourage one another in the Holy Ghost. This powerful element 
of Christianity, so unique, so simple, so effective, was inexplicably 
lost in the historic Church. The movement called dissent was 
invariably an effort to recover it, to practise it, to perfect it. 

(3) The Government and Authority in the Church. There was 
yet another feature of the primitive Church which had been 
gradually crushed out, as the Church struggled for its place among 
the institutions of men; this was the authority and the power of 
self-government which was implied in any fellowship composed of 
those in whom Christ dwelt. The Petrine doctrine of the Church 
was not that the Church needed a priesthood, but that the Church 
was itself a priesthood, a holy and royal priesthood. There were 
none who were entitled to lord it over Christ’s heritage. This was 
Peter’s doctrine in the canonical Scriptures. But through the 
failure of the individual Christian, and through the weakness of the 
community, the government passed into the hands of a clerical 
order, a hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons, a strong system 
of Councils, Metropolitans, Patriarchs, and Popes. In place of 
the Lord’s clerus, the Church, appeared always a cleric governing 
the Church. With a passionate yearning, generation after 
generation, a tew sought to realise that earlier thought, a community 
of believing souls, in which the latent Christ would manifest 
Himself, by His Spirit, and not only teach but govern, a Church- 
government which proceeded always from within, a realisation of 
the Master’s own command: ‘‘ Call no man father; one is your 
‘‘ Father, even God; call no man Rabbi, one is your Master, even 
‘Christ.’ 

These three, then, are the properties of the Church as it came from 
the mind and will of Christ, which, as it chanced, remained 
unexpressed by the Church established in this realm, unexpressed, 
perhaps inexpressible: Conversion, Fellowship, and the immanent 
authority of Christ in the society of the twice-born. The idea that 
the Church can be composed only of those who are spiritually 
regenerate, the idea that the fellowship of such regenerate beings 
constitutes a society of mutual help and edification, the idea that 
such a society is sufficiently governed by the indwelling Christ, and 
cannot be governed, but only misgoverned, by any other authority 
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—these ideas, intrinsic in Christianity, were lost or obscured in the 
establishment of religion under the headship of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the leadership of worthy but not inspired personages who drew 
up the scheme of the Church established by law. It was, therefore, 
a necessity, if the Church in her glory and purity were not to be 
lost, that efforts should be made and maintained to vindicate, and, 
if possible, to recover the neglected elements of the Christian faith. 
Those efforts, repeated on different pleas and under different names, 
constitute the persistent Free Church movement in this country. 
The societies which have resulted from these efforts, often 
persecuted and despised, sometimes exiled and even suppressed, do 
not attract the attention of the world, or if the world’s attention is 
attracted, it is for the most part the attention of scorn; but they 
have a high spiritual value. For their purpose was to retain 
treasures which otherwise were sure to be lost. Just so 
far as these societies, churches, or connexions have sought and 
found the verities which had been lost, they have succeeded, and 
the measure of their success is the secret of their persistence. Oh 
the other hand, just so far as these institutions have failed to secure 
the verities, or have ceased to seek them, they have become effete, 
they die out, they deservedly die out. But there remains this 
illuminating fact in the English church-life of these three centuries : 
Never have there been wanting those who “ followed the gleam,”’ 
who counted all sacrifices worth making in order to secure certain 
elementary realities which are essential properties of Christianity. 
Never have there been wanting those who were able, if not to 
explain, at least to maintain in practice, these fundamental truths; 
(1) Christ means by His Church, not only baptised, but regenerate 
beings; (2) His Church is an actual society of such beings, united 
together because united with Him, the Head; (3) in such a society 
He manifests Himself, using it for the mutual edification of those 
who compose it, using it for the conversion and regeneration of 
the world. It isa misleading accident that we speak of such persons 
or societies as are engaged in this mission in negative terms, such 
as “‘dissent’’ and “ nonconformity.’’ Even Free Church is at 
bottom a merely negative term. The Free Churches deserve a 
positive name; they are that part of Christ’s Church in England 
which is asserting and vindicating certain essential truths, which 
others, with better opportunity and larger gift, have failed to 
vindicate. That positive name is yet to find.* 

Clearly, then, if the Established Church is concerned to absorb 
the Free Churches—it is not always quite clear that the Church 
established is concerned to absorb the Free Churches; its wish to 
absorb Free Churchmen is sincere enough; the wish to absorb the 
Free Churches, the things they stand for, and the elements of truth 
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they maintain, is not so certain; there may even be in the 
Established Church a fixed intention of keeping out the very things 
of which the Free Churches are in quest—but if there is any desire 
to bring the two several parts of the Church in England, the 
Established Church must understand why and how the Free 
Church came to be, must consider the demands the Free Church 
makes, and the legitimacy of those demands; and must attempt in 
some way to supply the acknowledged need. Just so long as the 
Church established assumes that it is without defect, a perfect 
expression of the mind of Christ, it can never successfully meet 
the needs of those who have been constrained to leave it, because the 
defects were felt. And if an established church, established not 
only by law, but by custom and tradition, finds that its system does 
not admit of those practices and truths which are elsewhere main- 
tained—and it i$ quite conceivable that no ingenuity or power could 
introduce into the Church established the three fundamental 
principles of which we have been speaking—it should surely allow 
those suppressed elements of Christianity to express themselves in 
those ways outside its own borders, which, however imperfect or 
despised, have yet not been wholly unsuccessful in vindicating those 
vital truths. If the Church of England would face the problem on 
its merits: Can this Church, with her traditions and principles, meet 
the demands made by the age-long dissidence of dissent? it is 
possible that a way might be found. But if a way could not be 
found, the English Church would, under such a conviction of defect, 
be prepared to recognise with gratitude the attempts which have 
been made by English Christians to obey and to enforce certain 
simple and fundamental mandates of the Christian religion. The 
English Church might see with Dr. Arnold that she herself 
flourishes best where dissent is strong, and might understand, as 
Dr. Arnold did not, the reason—namely, that dissent retains 
certain elements of Christianity which the English Church has 
either lost or obscured. 

But more important for the immediate purpose of this article is 
the consideration that, if the Free Churches could recognise their 
common origin in acommon need and a common quest, they would 
be in the way of effecting a union which might have the most 
beneficial result on the practical religious life of the country. There 
is, in the light of what has been said, no reason whatever for the 
various Free Churches to remain separated from one another. They 
came into being from the same cause at different periods; it is a 
mere accident that they settled into different forms and assumed 
different names. Their purpose was always the same, and they 
might have been one by accretion just as now they might easily be 
one by fusion. It is unfortunate that in their separation, maintained 
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by differences of name and differences of organisation, they but 
seldom, if ever, put to themselves the question, what are we aiming 
at, what is our function, how came we to be? But whenever 
any one of the Free Churches raises the question, the answer must 
be precisely the same. Each one sees at once that it came into 
being to assert the three great principles on which we have been 
dwelling, that it exists now to maintain and promote them, and 
that its success in promoting them is the only right to existence to 
which it can lay claim. But if each of these Churches must assert 
that its origin and its object is the same, there is no reason why 
they should be separated. The scales fall from their eyes as they 
put the question ; the delusion of their names and constitution melts. 
away. They are like soldiers belonging to the same army who. 
have accidentally been equipped with different uniforms, but in the 
day of battle, ignoring their uniforms, they recognise their unity. 
Such a day of battle has come, the Christian Church requires alb 
its forces and all its forms united in order to face the demand of 
the times. The Free Churches are supplementary to the Church 
Established; in all probability Protestantism is supplementary to- 
Catholicism. In any case the Free Churches of this country are 
one; their origin is the same; their object is the same; and it is a 
mere illusion which keeps them apart, and prevents them from 
acting together without let or hindrance in the pursuit of their 
common object. 

To keep or to maintain the lost or neglected properties of 
Christ’s Church, properties lost in the hardening of historicak 
institutions, or neglected by the blindness of ecclesiastical leaders, 
essential properties inherent in the original gospel of Christ, lost 
or neglected, for such a purpose this united Free Church has come 
into being; no more honourable task can be appointed to Christian: 
men, to none does richer reward fall than to the defenders of 
essential truths which through carelessness have been lost, or 
through self-will have been neglected. The differences of which 
we frequently complain are due to forgetting the common object 
and the common origin of these Free Churches. If that common: 
origin is recognised, if that common object is held in view,. 
these Churches, these connexions—Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist—can readily fall into one body, not merged but united. 
And in their unity, realising their purpose and their mission, they 
can stand side by side with the Church established, supplementary, 
not antagonistic; and, as Carlyle said of a certain long talk between: 
himself and John Sterling, ‘‘ except in opinion not disagreeing.’™ 


Rosert F. Horron.. 


FHE STORY:-OF SALWAR TARIZCE, 


HE high-tariff burden which for so long a period oppressed the 

American people was the direct outgrowth of ‘‘ temporary ’”’ 
import duties imposed as a financial measure during the Civil War. 
Whether there is in this any moral for other countries in war-time 
may be a matter of opinion. Of the fact itself there is not the 
slightest doubt. The United States had suffered, it is true, from 
| high tariffs long before, notably from the so-called “‘ tariff of 
_ “ abominations’’ in 1828. But in 1846 there set in a period of low 
| duties, until by 1860—as the Washington correspondent of the 
_ Times wrote in January, 1912, when summarising the history of 
| the American tarifi—‘‘it looked as if the United States were 
| “ destined to as long a period of Free Trade as has proved to have 
“Deen inaugurated in England almost simultaneously with the 
_** American change of policy.’’ The needs of the great American 
conflict, however, made an upward movement seem necessary, with 
the result, to quote again from the same writer, that “the present 
““era of high Protectionism dates from the Civil War.’ 

That war began with the surrender of Fort Sumter on April 14th, 
1861. In the previous month Congress had enacted a moderate 
tariff, named after Senator Morrill. Its motive was mainly political, 
| for it had been introduced in 1860 in order, by its increased duties 
| on iron and wool, to attract to the Republican Party the support of 
| Pennsylvania and certain Western States. By the time the Morrill 
| tariff was adopted six Southern States had already seceded from 
|the Union, and the withdrawal of their representatives from 
| Washington had consequently made it easier for the manufacturing 
| States of the North to control the Government. 
| The Morrill Act, passed under the shadow of impending war, 
was not itself the basis of the American protectionist system. It 
lasted only until August 5th, 1861, when it was superseded by the 
\first war tariff. The Morrill Act had left tea and coffee untouched. 
|The new Act laid duties on these imports, besides increasing the 
(duties on sugar, molasses, spices, salt, fruits, drugs, hemp, india- 
rubber, &c. According to the late Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale, 
‘this new measure ‘‘ was a revenue Act, but contained many 
\““ protectionist jobs. The immediate result was that it produced 
\‘‘effects on trade which legislators, inexperienced in this depart- 
‘ment and ignorant of the laws of taxation, did not foresee, and 
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‘it stimulated numberless efforts to secure for other ‘ interests’ 
‘similar advantages.’ December of the same year saw another 
upward revision. ‘‘ From that time till 1865,’’ says Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, ‘‘ no session, indeed, hardly a month of any 
‘“ session passed in which some increase of duties on imports was 
‘“ not made.” 

By the middle of 1862 the people of the North realised that the 
war would demand from them far greater sacrifices than had been 
anticipated a year before. The result was the passing, in July, of 
(1) an Internal Revenue Act, which established a comprehensive 
system of excise taxation, and was accompanied by an income-tax, 
and (2) a Tariff Act, whose object, as stated by its sponsors, was 
primarily to increase import duties only to such an extent as might 
be necessary to offset the internal taxes. The difference the war 
had already made may be judged from the fact that whereas under 
the Morrill tariff the duty on unrefined sugar was #-cent a pound, 
it was now 2%, 3, and 34 cents according to grade. 

The ‘‘ climax of the financial legislation of the war,’’ according 
to Prof. Taussig, was reached by the three Revenue Acts of June 
30th, 1864, which formed practically one measure. The scheme 
included an enormous extension of the internal tax system, a 
corresponding increase of duties on imports, and a loan of 400 
million dollars. Once more, the object of the import duties was 
explained as being to put domestic producers in the same situation, 
as far as foreign competition was concerned, as if the internal taxes 
had not been raised. Although in its effects this was ‘‘ one of the 
““most important financial measures ever passed in the United 
‘* States,” it passed through both Houses of Congress in five days. 
To complete the record of war tariff legislation one must note also 
the Act of March 3rd, 1865, which extended and complicated the 
existing system by more minute subdivisions and classifications 
and enhanced rates. Though actually passed after the surrender at 
Appomattox the Act of July 28th, 1866, belongs virtually to the 
war period. It revised and strengthened the last Act by various 
provisions intended to clinch its operation. 

It had been supposed, all the time, that at least the heavier — 
import duties imposed during the war were merely ‘‘ temporary,” 
and would be removed as soon as possible when things settled 
down after the war. Actually, most of the duties fixed in 1864 
remained at the same figure for nearly twenty years. In an 
appendix to his Tariff History of the United States, Prof. Taussig 
gives a table of duties that were raised during the war and then 
retained at the higher rate until 1883. They include such items as 
books from 15 to 25 per cent., silks from 30 to 60 per cent., and 
coarse unbleached cottons from 1 cent to 5 cents per yard. After 
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the return of peace, it was the pressure of the internal taxes that 
most galled the shoulders of the American public. Congress 
responded to the popular demand by removing this burden at the 
earliest opportunity. By 1872 the last of the taxes in compensation 
for which higher tariffs had been imposed in 1862 and 1864 had 
been swept away. But the tariffs had come to stay. Just as, during 
the war, the problems of the struggle itself had so filled the public 
mind that the possible results of tariff legislation received little 
consideration, so during the years following the war the grave 
questions associated with the ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ of the South were 
the dominating concern. Proposals to reform the tariff received 
little attention, except from industries that had grown up or been 
extended under war conditions, and that now protested they 
would be ruined by any change. 

From 1864, then, until 1883 the ‘‘ temporary ”’ war tariff remained 
in force—and then it was raised still higher! When a general 
revision came to be made in 1883, says Prof. Taussig, the 1864 
duties had ceased to be thought of as the results of war legislation. 
“The public, and especially the protected industries, had come to 
“think of them as parts of a permanent policy. Thus habituated 
“to high duties, it was not a difficult step for Congress, under the 
““stress of political contention, to proceed to duties still higher. 
“* Hence the war tariff, though from time to time patched, amended, 
** revised, not only remained in force in its important provisions 
““for nearly twenty years, but became in time the basis for an even 
““more stringent application of protection.’’ Thus ‘‘ the mass of 
“restrictive legislation which had been hurriedly piled up during 
“the war was strengthened and completed, and made into a firm 
““and consistent edifice.” 

The effects upon the public life of America were summarised by 
the late Mr. T. F. Bayard, U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain, in 
an address he gave at Edinburgh in 1895: ‘‘ In my own country,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘I have witnessed the insatiable growth of that form of 
““ State Socialism styled Protection, which, I believe, has done 
““more than any other single cause to foster class legislation and 
‘“ create inequality of fortune, to corrupt public life, to banish men 
“* of independent mind and character from the national councils, to 
“lower the tone of national representation, to blunt the public 
“conscience, to create false standards in the popular mind, to 
‘“ familiarise it with reliance on State aid and guardianship in private 
‘‘ affairs, to divorce ethics from politics, and to place politics upon 
“the low level of a mercenary scramble.”’ 


HERBERT W. HorwiI_t. 


ARTISTIC STYLE ANDoalTs FACTORS: 


I—RACE AND CIVILISATION. 


EAVING out of consideration all differences between individual 
artist and individual artist, how are we to account for those 
different characteristics and groups of characteristics distinguishing 
the art of one country or time from that of another? Why did the 
Greeks not build ‘Gothic temples and the Thirteenth Century 
French, English, and Germans not build Grecian cathedrals ? Why 
did Egyptian sculptors not leave us statues we could mistake for 
those by Phidias and Praxiteles, or, again, by Michael Angelo 
and Bernini? 

This is the culminating question of all art history; and I intend 
putting before the reader some of the chief answers to it which have 
been formulated or suggested by various thinkers on the subject. 
We will begin with one of the most recent, but in reality oldest, 
as set forth on p. 202 of Captain March Phillips’s Works of Man :— 


‘“ To search for the origin of forms, as forms, is a wearisome and 
sterile task. Let us rather search for the dominant thought of 
an age and accept this as the origin of the appropriate forms in 
which it inevitably clothes itself.”’ 


I have italicised the above sentence, not only to draw attention to 
its characteristic acceptance of a conclusion as a premiss and 
characteristic taking for granted of the inevitableness and appro- 
priateness which require to be demonstrated, but because it sets 
forth the explanation which was bound to present itself so soon as 
writers on art became aware of historical differences in artistic style 
as well as of historical differences in civilisation. And I have 
included in my quotation the sentence immediately preceding, 
because its disdainful repudiation of the study of ‘‘ forms as forms ’” 
points to the particular sort of ignorance to which this quasi-axiom 
of art-history owed its long and universal vogue. 

For when, some fifty years ago, this explanation of the historical, 


“1. Lisle March Phillips. The Works of Man. Duckworth, 1911. 
2. W. Worringer. Formprobleme der Gotik. Muenchen, 1o11. 
3. Alois Riegl. (a) Stilfragen (b) Spatrimische Kunstindustrie. 

4. Spearing. The Childhood of Art. Kegan Paul, 1913. 
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| as distinguished from the individual, differences in artistic styles 


was first definitely formulated by Taine in his brilliant and 
fascinating Theory of the Milieu (i.e., historical and geographical 
environment), it had already existed implicitly ever since 
Winckelmann and especially Hegel, and had been applied inci- 
dentally by the great historian Michelet. This theory of the 
Environment, recently restated in Captain March Phillips’s 
dogmatic assertion that ‘‘ the dominant thought of an age inevitably 
““ clothes itself in appropriate artistic forms,’’ was, indeed, a hasty 
generalisation upon the case of ‘‘ classic ’’ Greece, the first to draw 
the attention of the earliest ‘‘ philosophers of art ’’ when they began 
applying to the origin of art the inquiries and speculations which 
the eighteenth century had already applied, with Montesquieu and 
his followers, to laws and to creeds. It happens that “ classic’”’ 
Greece, upon whose philosophical and literary and esthetic 
formulz we have all, directly or indirectly, been educated ever since 
the Renaissance, left behind it a total manifestation of its genius 
at once more many-sided and more congruous than that of most 
other historical periods, above all a manifestation more distinctly 
artistic. Like Winckelmann and Goethe, we have been so dazzled 
by this art, this philosophy and poetry of ‘‘ classic’’ Greece as to 
take them for the civilisation in which, or as we glibly repeat, by 
which, they were produced: the civilisation seems adequate to 
account for the art, because we have tacitly identified that civilisa- 
tion with the art and its cognate philosophy and poetry. Moreover, 
this characteristically Greek art (or, rather, this especial art, 
namely, Bet of the fifth and fourth centuries, which we giatuttously 
consider as ‘‘ characteristically Greek ’’) happens to be of that high 
accomplishment, of that lucid and symmetrical and pokecaeunely 
harmonious kind, which itself suggests ideas of appropriateness 
and inevitableness, and puts us in the mood for theories which, 
lucid and symmetrical themselves, explain that art as the inevitable 
and appropriate expression of the civilisation behind it. Under 
this spell of ‘‘ classic’? Greek art it never occurred to Taine, any 


_ more than it now occurs to his perhaps unconscious disciple Captain | 


March Phillips, that the very perfection of these mature products 
of Greek genius points to the fact (which all studies and collections 
of more primitive styles have made obvious) that they must have 
been incubated by centuries of immature, and possibly of alien, 
endeavour. It is one of the emotional effects of all consummate 
artistic shapes to banish from their satisfying presence the thought 
of their own imperfect and tentative stages. To Captain March 
Phillips, as to Taine, the architecture and sculpture of the 
Parthenon are a matter for artistic description, not for such 
archeological embryology as deals nowadays with all questions of 
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origin and evolution: for such “‘ philosophy of art,’’ the art of 
classic Greece is itself a radiant piece of mythology, sprung armed 
cap-a-pie in virgin and victorious splendour out of the brain of a 
godlike, and scarcely less mythological, people. 

The hypothesis which thus works with a priori smoothness so 
long as we deal with Greek art of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
begins to break down in Captain March Phillips’s hands when 
applied to the art of Egypt. In the first place, the ‘‘ dominant 
‘thought of an age’ is here spread over a trifle of three thousand 
odd years; and the thought is defined in such a way as to be, 
properly speaking, the absence of anything deserving that name. 
For even as an older and greater ‘‘ philosopher of art,’’ namely, 
Michelet, had dismissed all Egyptian civilisation in a chapter 
entitled L’Egypte: la Mort, so also Captain March Phillips sums 
up all Egyptian art as expressive of, and therefore, by his 
hypothesis, due to, mental stagnation. For recognising that the 
art of a portion of that colossal range of time, particularly the art 
which had long attained to maturity, was unprogressive, this 
‘‘dominant’’ character, instead of being explained, like the 
stagnation of Egyptian civilisation at large, by geographical 
segregation and lack of cross fertilisations, is explained by the 
clock-like mental routine resulting from the clock-like floodings of 
the Nileand the clock-like agricultural processes consequent thereon, 
although both the clock-like Nile and the clock-like agriculture must 
have been equally dominant during the centuries in which Egyptian 
art was not stagnating, but on the contrary to the highest degree 
creative and original. Indeed, the theory of artistic style being 
accounted for by the environment (since you can scarcely talk of 
an age commensurate with all historic, and much pre-historic, 
antiquity !) even leads this disciple of Taine into re-editing the old- 
fashioned abuse of those poor ‘‘conventional’’ Egyptians for 
putting full-face eyes in profile heads, and attaching profile legs 
to full-face torsos, although it is one of the best-recognised 
archeological facts that such a putting together of successive and 
incompatible, but easily represented and highly significant, aspects 
was practised universally among primitive artists, as it is still 
practised among modern savages and modern children, and that 
it was finally discarded only by the Greek draughtsmen of the 
age of Pericles.* 

In dealing with Gothic architecture, of which, as of classic 
Greek, he has a fine appreciation, Captain March Phillips again 
transforms the “‘ dominant thought of an age’ (which was invoked 
to explain the art of the Parthenon) into the dominant thought of a 


*Cf. E. Lowy. The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek Art. (Translation.) 
Duckworth, roro. ; 
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race, and what is more, of that race a good half-dozen centuries 
before the appearance of the particular artistic forms which are 
explained as being its appropriate and inevitable expression. For 
having correctly defined the forms of Gothic as expressive of 
strength in action, as contrasted with the strength in repose of Doric 
architecture, indeed of energy tending to restlessness and agitation, 
Captain March Phillips does not discover sufficient of such 
characteristics in the age (namely, from the end of the twelfth 
century onwards) which actually built the Gothic edifices, and 
boldly seeks the psychological equivalent and origin of the Gothic 
style among the Teuton conquerors of what he considers the utterly 
effete Roman Empire. 

And here Captain March Phillips is met (probably without 
either suspecting such a meeting) by another, though a very 
different exponent of the hypothesis which sees in artistic style the 
expression of the dominant thought of a generation or of a race 
of men. For being essentially a student of forms as forms, our new 
guide, Dr. Wilhelm Worringer, has discovered in the weapons 
and ornaments of Viking tombs artistic shapes expressing just that 
energy in action, degenerating into agitation and (according to 
him) even into a ‘‘ sublime hysteria,’’ which suddenly expressed 
itself in architecture several centuries later. The existence of these 
two utterly separate manifestations of what we are bidden to accept 
as the Gothic spirit, is, in the opinion of Dr. Worringer and the 
school he represents, a conclusive proof that [altering a little the 
formula with which we had started] the origin and explanation of 
a historical artistic style will be found in the dominant mental, 
including moral, characteristics of a race. 

This hypothesis, like the cognate and often overlapping one 
ascribing the origin of artistic style toa historical environment, has 
long taken the axiomatic rank so common in nascent studies. It 
is especially popular in Germany and Scandinavia,* and is often, 
though not quite correctly, identified with what the late dis- 
tinguished Austrian archeologist, Alois Riegl, designated as 
Kunstwollen. Kunstwollen, literally ‘‘ artistic volition,’’ means 
that any given artistic style is the self-expression, conscious or not, 
of the race or generation producing it, in contradistinction to that 
style being in any way determined by the previously existing style 
and by technical and other necessities. And it is against this latter 
evolutional and deterministic theory, to which he gave the name 
of Kunstk6énnen or artistic possibility, that Alois Riegl, scorning 
all applications of Darwinism to art, set up his rather ambiguous 
notion of artistic volition. 

And here, before following Dr. Worringer into the pros and cons 


*Cf. Baldwin Brown. Zhe Arts of Our Teutonic Forefathers. 
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of Kunstwollen, perhaps with the result of lessening our lazy 
acceptance of the old, old hypothesis freshened up under this half 
metaphorical title, we may as well point out that it is founded upon 
an assumption which by no means always holds good. ‘this 
assumption is that whatever impresses the beholder (tacitly iden- 
tified with the modern ‘‘art-philosopher’’) of any given artistic 
shapes must be the expression of an intention, or at least of an 
attitude, on the part of the people who employed those shapes. Now 
a great deal of the most characteristic and impressive shapes, tiose, 
for instance, of clouds and mountains, is explicable by mere 
mechanical causes, and precludes all reference to a will to self- 
expression. Moreover, it is inconceivable that the impression, 
ludicrous or repulsive, which our minds receive from a vast amount 
of primitive art should have been intended by the people who pro- 
duced that art: the Gorgons of archaic vases and sculpture were 
surely not intended to be amusing golliwogs! 

According to the school to which Dr. Worringer belongs, the 
‘“ artistic volition,’’ or in plainer language the artistic self-expres- 
sion, of different races is in the first place responsible for the two 
main tendencies, called by archzologists the naturalistic and the_ 
geometrical, which are found to govern, turn by turn or 
in combination, all the arts addressing themselves to the eye. 
Naturalistic art appeals to man’s practical interests and sympathies 
by imitation, or attempted imitation, of the objects, especially the 
living ones, by which we are surrounded in three-dimensional 
space. Geometrical art, combining abstract lines, angles, and 
curves in the manner familiar to primitive races through weaving, 
wattling, and metal work, and to educated mankind through 
geometry, appeals, on the other hand, to our abstract interest in 
symmetry, rhythm, and the schematic suggestion of mechanical 
forces and their directions and conflicts, by lines existing in two 
dimensions only. In mature Greek art, as in Gothic, these two 
rival tendencies are combined or fused. But the existence of the 
Naturalistic and the Geometrical tendenciés has been revealed to 
archeology by the one, often existing to the detriment, or the 
entire exclusion, of the other, although we do not yet possess 
sufficient evidence which of the two is derived from the other, or 
whether, as the present writer ventures to think, they have 
originated separately under the stress of different handicrafts and 
the different tasks to which these answer. Historically speaking, 
the naturalistic or imitative tendency reigns with apparent exclusive- 
ness in the art of the palzeolithic period, exemplified in the reindeer 
carvings of the Dordogne, and the amazing grotto paintings of 
Altamira, of which Mr. Spearing’s Childhood af Art contains 
excellent descriptions and illustrations; and the same tendency is, 
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to say the least, predominant in the art of the Minoan period, 
exemplified in the Cretan paintings and the Vapheio cups, and in 
other early Mediterranean art to which Mr. Spearing’s book is a 
learned but also entertaining introduction. The ‘‘ geometric” 
tendency, on the other hand, dominates in the pottery (especially 
the sort called after the Dipylon quarter of Athens) of the period 
following on the ruin of that Minoan, or more correctly Atgean, 
civilisation, and a thousand odd years later in the Merovingian 
and Viking art which similarly follows upon the ruin of the Greeco- 
Roman world. Indeed, our present guide, Dr. Worringer, 
accepts without benefit of inventory the hypothesis connecting the 
“Dipylon’’ geometric art and the Merovingian and Viking 
geometric art as both of them representing the domination of 
barbarians of the same Indo-Germanic stock: the Dorian con- 
querors in the one case, the Teutonic in the other, both over- 
whelming a highly evolved civilisation and a highly realistic art, 
that of A2gean Greece and that of the Roman Empire. 

This coincidence might indeed suggest that when the imitative 
science and technique accumulated by a sedentary civilisation, say, 
the A°.gean or the Grzeco-Roman, have been lost in that civilisa- 
tion’s cataclysm, the uncivilised conquerors may find it easier to 
satisfy their wish for artistic form by ‘“‘ geometricising ”’ their 
childish attempts at representation, as seems to be the case with 
the later pottery discovered by M. de Morgan at Susa,* or else by 
eschewing altogether the difficulties of unskilled imitation and 
restricting themselves more or less completely to ‘‘ geometric ”’ 
patterns derived from textile, metal or other handicrafts, as is the 
case with the ‘‘ Dipylon’”’ pottery, and the ornaments left behind 
by the Merovingian and the Viking periods. But such an admis- 
sion would be fatal to the notion that the artistic style of any historic 
period is the direct expression of racial character, as is the con- 
tention of Captain March Phillips with regard to Gothic archi- 
tecture, and that of Dr. Worringer and the believers in 
_ Kunstwollent with regard to all art whatsoever. But this explana- 
tion of style by race is beset by further difficulties. ‘‘ For 
the Northern man,’’ writes Dr. Worringer in his very 
interesting ‘‘ Formprobleme der Gotik,’’ “as for every man of 
“a higher civilisation, there arose the need of mastering the appear- 


*De Morgan. WDélégation ew Perse. Paris, 1912. Contains M. Pottier’s 
admirable ‘“‘ Etude sur les Vases peints de l’Acropole de Suse.” 


t+ Rieg] himself, however, although apparently the inventor of the expression 
Kunstwollen, did not make it the w7z/Z to form of a race, but of a historical 
period; in the case of the late Roman or Merovingian art which he especially 
dealt with, the peculiarities of shape, and even of technique, e.g., a taste for 
incrustation of precious stones and enamels, are supposed to express the state of 
mind of Provincial Roman Christianity. 
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‘ances of the outer world by lifting them out of the unstable 
‘‘ whole of phenomena and fixing them separately for contempla- 
“tion . . . the thing represented being translated into the 
‘vocabulary of the then existing will to Form. . . . This 
‘‘ form-vocabulary is what is given, what is a prio7t, in all artistic 
‘‘ representation ’’; and a few sentences later he tells us that these 
indispensable elements of form, which he has thus compared to the 
vocabulary of a language, are ‘‘ an exact expression of the relation 
‘‘in which that particular portion of mankind stands to surrounding 
‘‘nature.”? Now a little reflection will show that many of these 
chief elements of the language of lines cannot be referred to any 
particular Race or Time, because psychological as well as art- 
historical investigations have shown them to be common to all races 
and all times, resulting, as they do, from the mental and even the 
bodily constitution of the human being as such.* Among these 
essentials of artistic form it is sufficient to mention proportion, 
symmetry, rhythm, and the various dynamic suggestions (expressed 
by such words as strong, swift, bold, slack, and, again, thrust, 
impact, direction) of angles and curves, horizontals and verticals. 
Having thus given back to mankind as a whole the larger half of 
what Dr. Worringer has called the form-vocabulary into which all 
natural appearances are translated by art, we can now examine the 
other portion of the elements of visible shape, namely, those which 
differentiate from one another, epochs, races, countries, and indi- 
viduals. We will begin with individual differences, because these, 
like the ones referable to the constitution of mankind in general, 
must be deducted from what the Kunstwollen hypothesis claims 
as the expression of a particular race, period, or environment. For 
instance, there are the differences enabling art-experts to distinguish 
not only the line of Leonardo from the line of Botticelli, but the 
line of each of Leonardo’s or Botticelli’s pupils from that of the 
master and of the other members of the school. Existing as they 
do in individual artists who share so many other artistic peculiarities 
(viz., those distinguishing their common school from all other 
schools), these particular items of the ‘‘ form-vocabulary ’’ must 
evidently be put to the account of such idiosyncracies as are 
beginning to be dealt with by comparative measurement of nervous 
reactions, of vascular and muscular pressure, and so forth, 
idiosyncracies showing themselves equally in individual charac- 
teristics of pace, gait, gesture, and hand-writing. Having thus 
deducted both the most general elements of shape common to 
mankind at large, and the most special variations referable only 
to individuals, we can now examine what remains in the way of 


* For the psychological basis of aesthetics, see Vernon Lee’s The Beautiful. 
(Cambridge Manuals.) 
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linear language, and can therefore be apparently (though perhaps 
not justifiably) claimed as expressive of the character, the 
Kunstwollen, of the race, locality, epoch, or civilisation, whose 
artistic products they distinguish. Of this sort, for instance, is 
the particular system of angular curves called ogival, which, 
together with a predominance of vertical, as against horizontal, 
expansion, a tendency to unstable equilibrium and to certain specific 
interlacings, make us recognise a building or a piece of furniture as 
Gothic, and have made Dr. Worringer recognise in the scrollwork 
of Viking art something which might be called proto-Gothic. 
Such peculiarities as these, differentiating historical style from 
historical style, are, as we have seen, the only ones which the 
believers in racial or cultural Kunstwollen can claim as due neither 
to general human tendencies nor to individual idiosyncracies. And 
at first sight, considering how easily and correctly we distinguish 
Gothic architecture from classical Greek, and this, in its turn, from 
Byzantine or Renaissance or Barrocco, it really does seem as if we 
were in the presence of what Captain March Phillips calls the 
expression of the dominant thought, or at least of the dominant spirit, 
of an age or of a race. Let us not, however, make too sure! And, 
applying the scientific rule that an exception or infraction to a 
generalisation often leads to the recognition of some other 
generalisation by which we must correct and complete the first one, 
let us inquire into a point I have already raised, namely, that the 
Viking system of curves and angles (Dr. Worringer’s rudimentary 
Gothic) happens to be separated from the bon@-fide Gothic archi- 
tectural forms by a totally different system of curves and angles, 
by a diametrically opposed ‘‘ shape-language,’’ namely, that of 
Romanesque art, which fills up the interval between the ‘‘ proto- 
“Gothic ’’ of the Vikings, which seems to have disappeared about 
A.D. 800, and the bond-fide Gothic which did not emerge till well 
after A.D. 1100. Howexplain this long interruption in the utterances 
of the Northern-Teutonic, the ‘‘ Gothic ’’ will-to-art? Or, rather, 
what conclusion must we draw from such a long interruption or 
interregnum? Captain March Phillips, apparently unaware of the 
existence of a supposed Viking ‘‘ proto-Gothic,’’ but believ- 
ing the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth and _ four- 
teenth centuries to be the expression of the Teutonic invaders 
of the Roman Empire, explains away this interregnum 
of the round-arched style by the need of a ‘‘rise of 
** nationalities ’’ without which the Gothic spirit could not, for no 
very apparent reason, take effect. Translating this into historical 
terms, we may suppose that until this “ rise of nationalities,’’ after 
the last crusades, the art of Western Europe, being mainly 
monastic, may (which is indeed the fact) have had a more or less 
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common character due to the international character of monasticism, 
and its dependence, through ritual and literature, upon Rome or 
Constantinople. Or again we may interpret the ‘‘rise of 
‘* nationalities ’’ (which was more properly the rise of free industrial 
cities) as a means of bringing to the surface the artists of that 
‘‘ Gothic ’’ race and allowing them to have their say after a long 
silence (hypothetically) imposed on them by the Gallo-Romans or 
Gallo-Romanised Franks of Northern France. According as we 
choose one or the other of these two interpretations of that “ rise 
‘‘ of nationalities ’’ and its effect on architecture, we shall, however, 
have to abide by one of two rival views as to what actually 
happened. Either these Teutonic, Northern, ‘‘ Gothic ’’ (historical 
and geographical coincidences might suggest the word 
“‘ Norman ’’) settlers in France ceased to have a racial Kunstwollen 
or ‘‘ will to form ’’ during the period separating the latest Viking 
art from the earliest Gothic; or else that specific racial Kunstwollen 
of theirs was temporarily modified to the extent of expressing itself 
in the essentially round-arched and dominantly horizontal archi- 
tecture we call Romanesque. And since in one or both of these 
suppositions, we are thus obliged to ask what had become of that 
specific ‘ Gothic’? Kunstwollen and its ogival tendencies, we have 
also to make clear to ourselves in what this Kunstwollen can be 
supposed to reside, that it should thus become latent, or in biological 
language recessive, for so long a time between its two main mani- 
festations in Viking ornaments and French cathedrals? We can 
imagine this Kunstwollen, this ‘‘dominant’’ artistic tendency, 
transmitted sociologically through tradition and example, as had 
been the case of that Byzantine-Romanesque style which follows 
the great monastic orders and pilgrims’ ways from Greece to 
England, from Aquitaine to the Rhine, among peoples of very 
different race. Or else we can imagine it (and I think that Dr. 
Worringer and those of his school do thus imagine it) as transmitted 
physiologically together with the other characteristics, bodily and 
mental, which pass from father to son. Now if the Kunstwollen 
were of the nature of a traditionally handed-on habit or fashion, it 
could, of course, be as complete and as definite as the works of art 
themselves : there is no reason why a monk of Brunswick should not 
nave learned from a monk of Friuli the fashion of such architecture, 
such ornament, and such figure-sculpture as we see both at 
Hildesheim and at Cividale. Or, without any such personal 
relation of master and pupil in the same religious body, the tradition 
or fashion of any such style could pass from country to country 
carried in the missal illuminations, embroideries, reliquaries, and 
other innumerable portable objects of ecclesiastic art. But if, on 
the contrary, we imagine the Kunstwollen the dominant character 
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of a race, as literally and physically hereditary, we must whittle it 
down to something very slight and very indefinite: all that a 
‘*Gothic’’ ancestor could possibly transmit in this way to a 
‘“ Gothic’ descendant, would be certain bodily peculiarities of 
build, of vital exchanges of brain and nerves, with their intellectual 
and temperamental correlatives. Thus both the ‘‘ Goth’’ of A.pD. 


_700 and the “* Goth”’ of A.D. 1200 might have in common a fiery 


energy and restless fancy such as would find expression in Viking 
ornaments and Gothic cathedrals. The racial transmission would, 
in this case, be not of certain artistic shapes, but of a potential 
preference for them. So long as another style, say, that of late- 
Roman (Merovingian) ornaments or late Byzantine (Romanesque) 
architecture occupied the field, the Gothic Kunstwollen would 
remain merely potential and latent; unless, indeed, it adopted the 
alien but dominant style and gradually altered it to suit its own 
preferences. The latter is, I believe, Dr. Worringer’s view; 
indeed he furnishes examples, even if not very probant ones, of 
what he recognises as the ‘‘ Gothic spirit ’’ beginning to inform and 
transform the Romanesque shapes. Such an explanation is 
logically satisfying, and perhaps in agreement with historical 
evidence. Whether or not it be the latter does not concern 
our present question. What does is that, if we admit that the 
Gothic ‘‘ will-to-art’’ had thus to work its way through artistic 
shapes neither of its creation nor corresponding with its character, 
then we come up against something separate and different from the 
Kunstwollen, something whose power can force the Kunstwollen 
to bide its time unexpressed, or to adapt itself in the process ci 
transforming alien artistic shapes to its (alleged) purpose of self- 
expression. This something thus asserting itself against the 
racial Kunstwollen is simply the art itself as it exists at any 
particular historical moment. It is the sociologically, as 
distinguished from the physiologically, transmitted tradition of 
given artistic forms. It is that combination of powers of seeing 
and powers of shaping, that combination of habits of doing and 


habits of avoiding, which every generation of artists receives by 


tuition or imitation. But having thus proved that neither the 
dominant spirit of an age nor of a race is sufficient to account for the 
various artistic styles dealt with by art-history, we have come into 
the presence of other factors in the question, and of other explana- 
tions thereof. With these evolutional theories concerning the 
origin of styles and hypotheses concerning the economic and 
cognate forces by which a given civilisation may indirectly influence 
artistic style, we shall hope to deal in a second article. 


VERNON LEE. 


NORWAY AND GERMANISM. 


ie order to win proselytes for the Fatherland’s cause in Scan- 

dinavia, the Germans and pro-Germans always tell us that the 
Scandinavians are of the Germanic race, and, consequently, must 
sympathise with the Germans and wish them to win the present 
war. With the exception of a certain number of the upper ten in 


Sweden the Scandinavians are repelled by Germanism. The reason { 


why the Swedish aristocracy and the military caste favour it is 
easily explained by the historic fact that Sweden rose to being a 
European Power by her exploits in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and that she lost her prestige by being vanquished 
by Russia. The old aristocratic families can never forgive Russia, 
nor forget their glorious campaigns in Germany. They pretend 
that Sweden laid the foundations of Protestant Germany, and 
therefore they feel even more Germanic than the Germans them- 
selves. Swedish writers and scholars of the Sven Hedin type 
hold that the Swedes are of a purer Germanic blood than other 
Scandinavians, and than the Germans also, and that the Swedes 
are indeed the true aristocracy of the Germanic race. In Norway 
and Denmark traditions and feelings are quite otherwise. We 
have had our great troubles with Germanism, and we readily 
acknowledge that we are not of such pure Teutonic blood as the Sven 
Hedins. In fact, there is a large stock of Celtic round-heads in 
Norway, probably from prehistoric times, or from the frequent 
intercourse with Ireland and Scotland in historic ages. The 
intercourse with Britain has been the cause of our strong British 
sympathy, and we prefer British ways and manners to those of 
the Germans. 

Seven hundred years ago one of our greatest kings, the gifted 
and learned King Sverre, made a speech, during a visit to Bergen, 
in which he compared the English traders with the German traders. 
We wish the Englishmen welcome, he said, because they bring 
us wheat and flour and useful goods, while the Germans sell 
us bad wines, by which our men get drunk and disgrace them- 
selves, and he concluded his speech by saying that the Germans 
should make off as soon as possible if they wished to save their 
lives. This comparison between the English and the Germans is 
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more than casual. There is, indeed, a historic truth in it far above 
the occasion. The English have always assisted us to develop our 
best qualities and our economic resources, whereas the Germans 
most certainly hampered us and have had a deteriorating influence 
in our history. From the British Islands came the light of Christian 
religion to our coasts, and our ancient Church was organised on 
the English model. Some of our greatest and most beloved kings 
received their education in England; the refined manners of the 
aristocracy in ancient Norway were developed by intercourse with 
the English; literary taste and poetry reached us from Ireland, 
where in ancient times Norwegian chieftains established kingdoms 
and colonies, and the Celtic influence is visible in our old sagas 
and songs. From the Western Isles and Normandy came 
also our beautiful ancient architecture, of which the Cathedral in 
Trondhjem and the Haakon’s Hall in Bergen are the best 
specimens left. As long as we kept our connection with the 
Western Countries, and received intellectual impulses from them, 
Norway was powerful and flourishing. 

Our ancient civilisation crumbled in the dust when Germanism 
uphappily invaded our country in the shape of the ill-famed 
Hansa League. They robbed us of our national commerce and 
shipping, plundered our coasts, brutally fought the native citizens 
in the towns, subjugated the fishers and peasantry economically, 
and behaved as if they were masters of the country. The first 
recovery from this disastrous state of things was effected by 
influence from the British Islands. We were in those times united 
with Denmark, which was far more Germanised than Norway. 
Germanism had conquered the Court and the Army; German 
pedantic learning prevailed) at the University, the German 
language was preferred to the Danish in the highest circles; in 
short, Denmark was very nearly Germanised all through. At 
this critical period Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754) appeared, a 
Norwegian-born author and scholar, who became the great 
intellectual reformer of Denmark. He was the first of a series 
of Norwegians who entered the literary arena of Denmark to fight 
Germanism and introduce Western ideas. He was born in Bergen 
of good Norwegian stock. At that time the national commerce 
had revived in Bergen after the Hanseates had been crushed, and 
to the old seafaring town came once more English ships and 
merchants, as well as Dutch, French, and Spanish. The 
impression of the international life in his native town inspired 
the first wish in young Holberg to go abroad and study in those 
countries. He went to Holland, France, and England, and even 
to Italy, and he stayed at Oxford for more than two years. He 
came home enriched with Western ideas, and settled in Copenhagen, 
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the common capital of Denmark and Norway. In satirical poems 
and lively comedies like those of Moliére, by whom he was 
influenced, and in witty essays, full of English commonsense, he 
ridiculed German pedantry, German militarism, and German 
vulgarism in Denmark. He created respect for the native 
language, reformed its orthography as well as its style and manner 
of expression, which had been more and more Germanised, and 
with perfect justice he is called ‘the Father of the Norwegian- 
‘“‘ Danish Literature.’’ Ludvig Holberg was the Norwegian-Danish 
Chaucer and Moliére in one person, and by his activity and genius 
a stop was put to the Germanisation of Denmark and Norway. 

The literary renaissance he created was continued and developed 
by his successors, and it is very remarkable to notice how 
significant a part the Norwegians played in those struggles to 
keep Germanism out and to put Western ideas in its place. A 
very pregnant example of this kind is the Norwegian poet, Chr. B. 
Tullin (1728-65), who under influence of the English poet, James 
Thomson, created a new vein in Norwegian-Danish literature when 
he began to sing the praise of nature in the simple poetic manner of 
his English prototype. At the beginning of this national revival in 
Norway and Denmark, the Norwegians had no clear idea of their 
own nationality. It was as if Norway, even in her sleep, turned by 
instinct, through her sons, to her old sources of civilisation and 
intellectual life. She was a latent protest against Germanism, and 
subsequently she became a living protest, when conscious of her 
distinct nationality, traditions, and aspirations. Without Ludvig 
Holberg and the other Norwegians who fought Germanism, 
Denmark would in all probability now have been a German- 
speaking country, and have shared the fate of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Norway has thus been the barrier against Germanism in the North. 

Important though Germanism may be as an intellectual factor, 
it has been of comparatively little use for Norway. On the 
contrary, it has been harmful to us in more than one respect, and 
this is the reason why the national instinct of Norway always 
opposed it. It is true we received the Reformation from Germany, 
but if the German Hanseates had not destroyed us economically, 
and thereby made us unable for a long time to continue our old 
relations with Britain, we should very probably have received the 
Reformation from England, and perhaps participated in the 
religious as well as the political freedom by which it was followed 
there. In the circumstances the Reformation from Germany by 
Royal Danish decree was followed by an even deeper national 
degradation, Norway losing almost all her institutions as a 
separate kingdom. Anglicism and Gallicism gave us back, little 
by little, all that we had lost. Economically, intellectually, 
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and politically they restored Norway. They gave our 
merchants new wealth, our authors new ideas, our nation new 
political freedom. The great Norwegian merchants, who became 
rich by commerce with England, grew into a fine patrician class, 
intellectually interested and with British sympathies, patronising 
art and literature, sprung from national genius inspired by 
Western ideas. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Christiania, then and afterwards the centre of trade with 
England, was more English in thought and taste than any other 
Scandinavian town at the time, and this circumstance, besides 
others, made it a leading city and the capital of Norway, though 
it was not the most populous town of the country. At the same 
time as the leading commercial class had English sympathies, the 
academic classes and the State officials were influenced by French 
ideas from the-great Revolution. The English and French ideas 
worked hand in hand to develop intellect ; they co-operated in spite 
of the political antagonism between England and France. Anda 
dozen years later, in 1814, the wonderful thing happened that the 
French trend of ideas created the free Norwegian Constitution— 
which was based on the principles of the first French Constitution 
—while the trend of English sympathies became the chief agent 
for its maintenance. Thus once more Western ideas co-operated 
to liberate Norway. 

As a matter of fact, when the German ‘‘ World Policy ”’ of the 
Metternich school decreed that Norway was to be separated from 
Denmark in order that she should be united to Sweden against her 
own will, our most prominent English-sympathising patrician, 
Mr. Carsten Anker, was sent to London as the spokesman of 
Norway with the British Government. And so successful was the 
Norwegian appeal and so great was the English people’s sympathy 
with our cause that when the Union with Sweden could not be 
avoided, we were at least given the opportunity to decide for 
ourselves the conditions on which we would go into that Union. 
We entered the Union with our free Constitution as our national 
safeguard. Our democratic little people and its liberal Constitu- 
tion were always an eyesore to the Austro-Prussian policy which 
dominated Continental Europe during the Metternich period. 
More than once our Constitution was in danger of being over- 
thrown by sinister antipathies from that quarter, but English 
sympathies and their counter influence on the Continent helped us 
to save it during that age of tribulation for all liberty-loving 
nations. 

What the Western peoples have been to us during the later 
periods is for the most part within the memory of the living 
generation of Norwegians. British Free Trade has been one of 
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the chief causes of Norway’s great progress in shipping. Among 
the European countries Norway ranks next to Germany in that 
respect, and we possess more tonnage per head than any other 
nation in the world. The development of our mercantile fleet on 
such a great scale began just after the abrogation of the British 
Navigation Acts in the middle of the nineteenth century and as a 
direct consequence thereof. Our flag on all oceans is a shining 
proof of the untruth of the German contention that Great Britain 
has abused her naval power and kept other nations down. Even 
Germany herself, in our opinion, owes her mercantile success for a 
great part to British Liberalism, which is as far removed from 
German Hanseatic tyranny as pole from pole. French genius has 
impregnated our art and literature, and French ideas of freedom 
have deeply influenced our democratic development. In British 
political life we found the forms of practising constitutional 
- principles, and from the institution of the British jury we received 
the model of our new criminal procedure. The British under- 
standing and sympathy shown us in our Union crisis in 1905 was 
of high value to us, and made it possible to reach our goal on 
peaceful terms with Sweden. 

From Germanism we never received anything so fertilising to 
our intellectual and political life as from Britain and France. 
Germanism always dragged us into an eddy, while Gallicism and 
Anglicism brought us the refreshing currents of civilisation. 
When the Germans now boast of their ‘‘ Kultur’’ and their 
intellectual influence in the world, we venture to say that, in the 
present generation at least, big Germany is much more 
indebted to litthe Norway and to the other small Scandinavian 
countries than we are to her. Our literature and art, and even 
our achievements in science, have been of the greatest importance 
in keeping Germany in some degree humanised. They have been 
the fresh springs for the German intellectual earth dried up by 
militarism and modern Hanseatism during the last decades. What 
humane feeling was left in the German people, while piling up 
their Babylonian tower of organisation, was nourished and 
preserved by the Scandinavian renaissance. Scandinavia has been 
an oasis for the Germans in their desert of materialism. And what 
have the Scandinavian countries received from Germany in return ? 
Cheap manufactured goods in bad taste, and some learned pedantry 
and the self-importance of the petty Germanised schoolmaster. 
Professors, schoolmasters, and other Germanophiles may some- 
times forget the international trend of our nationality, and let 
themselves be carried as wreckage into the Saragossa of 
Germanism. But the sound instinct of the Norwegian people has 
never forgotten—nor will it ever forget—the great intellectual 
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Gulfstream from the West. Anglicism is never boisterous or 
intruding. It does not suppress, it elevates and liberates. With 
_ Germanism there is always something that makes us fear it, even 
when it brings us gifts. 

The Swedish Government has wisely and loyally kept to 
neutrality, in spite of the strong pro-German feeling in some 
quarters of great influence. But it can fairly be presumed that 
the attitude of Norway has in no small degree been a deciding 
factor in this policy of neutrality, and has frustrated the attempts 
of the Sven Hedins to get Sweden into line with Turkey. The 
| German professor, Treitschke, the great apostle of modern 
Germanism, regarded Norway as the most contemptible of the 
_ contemptible small nations. Well, Norway has had her revenge. 
In all quietness she is once more the barrier against Germanism 

in the North. 


M. M. MYJELDE. 


(London Editor of the Verdens Gang, 
Christiania.) 


A STUDY OF THE WAR-GIVING. 


HARITY is the wrong word. There isno word that compasses 

the great war-giving of the Empire. In its breadth and depth ~ 

it gives a measure of the united determination which is going to — 

win. It has never been possible hitherto to study such a subject — 

on so vast a scale. May the opportunity never return! But if | 

we are to know why, after more than a year of ceaseless, exhausting — 

war, we still face the future with calm resolute confidence, this 

is one of the subjects that must be understood. For there is a — 

constant and intimate connection between the war mood and the 
war-giving. 

It is not all a matter of figures; nor, in mentioning figures, do I 
act merely as a dissecting and calculating investigator. In money 
and in kind the United Kingdom has given nearly thirty 
millions, and this without any diminution so far in support of the 
permanent charities. The proportion per head of the population 
here is not so high as in some of the self-governing Dominions. 
But while the overseas Legislatures have swelled the gifts by 
munificent votes, at home the total has been reached by individually 
voluntary gifts. The votes of the overseas Legislatures are none | 
the less proud signs of the daughter peoples’ power and wish to 
help. In the first days they did not wait to be asked to send men. 
These men have been equipped, they are being maintained, at 
the expense of the Dominions. It is a fine part to be taking in 
Empire responsibility. But their second quick thought was for 
the war distress here, in the old country. There came great presents 
of the fruits of the earth and the yield of farm and mine—coal, 
corn, wool, meat, and afterwards money, and money again. And 
it was not till the last that the overseas Dominions turned their 
thoughts to making provision to meet the distress that must arise 
among their own people. That is the answer to cynical folk who 
talk about Colonial advertisement and competition, and the 
preservation of credit in the eyes of present and potential lenders. 
Always the little islands on the European seaboard stood first. 
Always themselves last. 

In closer study of the war-giving spirit at home, it is the 
subordination of self-advertisement that strikes one first. Few 
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big funds have regularly announced the names of all the con- 
tributors, and those in only a few journals. The biggest fund 


of all has not even printed a list of its subscribers. Though 


it has received five millions and a-half, it has only three times 
been asked for such a record. It has not spent a penny in 
advertising contributors’ names. That is true also of most of 
the war emergency funds. It is not enough to say the contributors 


_ have been so many that they could not all be advertised. They 


have been many in spite of the lack of publicity. I do not forget 
that local newspapers have published local lists. I would not 
forget the Yorkshire village where the Chairman of the Parish 
Council chalked the names of the subscribers on a blackboard 
outside the schoolroom every morning. But so many funds have 
been raised without proclamation, and so large a proportion of 
advertised givers would have given without even the advertisement 
that was made, that it cannot be said the war-giving has owed 
anything to a supposed desire for publicity among the subscribers 
to public funds. Early in the war the finger was pointed sometimes 


| at this rich man and that, and scorn was poured (by people whose 


sole possession is scorn) upon the so-called niggardliness of their 
contributions. A fallacy lurks here. Men who could afford to 
give largely foresaw the many claims upon them, and knew they 
would have to divide their bounty. I know one man—he is not 
a millionaire—whose biggest single contribution was two thousand 
pounds, but whose total war benefactions are now well over fifty 
thousands. Nobody but himself could publish the full list of his 
gifts. There are many others who have given in like proportion 
to their wealth. Neither they, nor the poorer senders of the myriads 
of small sums that have gone to make the big totals, have thought 
of publicity as a condition of their generosity. 

Well, if we are not all burning to see our names in the papers, 
we are a snobbish people, say the habitual critics. For instance, 
they say, the sum of the Prince of Wales’s Fund would not have 
been five and a-half millions if it had not been the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund, if contributions had not been directed to Buckingham Palace, 
and if acknowledgments had not been received thence. I confess 


_ that at first we did think there was an inestimable advantage in 


these unique circumstances. In the first week a million pounds 
was sent to Buckingham Palace. Scores of letters showed how 
highly the privilege was esteemed. But as time went on it 
became plain that our Royal Family had done no more than set a 
high example. No more than that: but how much it was! The 
spirit that moved them so promptly proved to be everybody’s spirit. 
In his appeal to the nation, the Prince of Wales, the Treasurer to 
the Fund, said in a keynote, ‘“‘ At such a moment we all stand by 
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‘‘one another.’? And if I may speak so without fulsomeness, the 
success of the Fund is due to this wondrous unity of the 
Empire, embracing all from the King Emperor to the West 
African “‘boy.’”? No unity without the Crown: no unity with- 
out the cottage. 

This is a statement susceptible of comparative proof. Examine 
the proportions of the Prince of Wales’s Fund in relation to other 
war emergency funds, and you will find that those which have 
not enjoyed the privileges of Royal co-operation have prospered 
just as well. The national fund covered the work of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association, and other organisations that drew 
their means wholly or in part from the national fund and so found 
it unnecessary to insist upon separate appeals as their sole sources 
of income. In any case, a national fund would always receive 
more general support than any other fund. If the contrast between 
the national fund and others revealed otherwise unaccountable dis- 
proportions, one would perhaps admit the force of those unique 
privileges. But there is no such disproportion. While the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund has gathered five and a-half millions, the joint 
fund of the Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance 
Association has gathered over one and a-half millions (including 
the Scottish Branch and all the gifts in kind the total is nearly two 
millions); the Belgian Relief Fund over one million; the 
National Committee for Relief in Belgium (supporting the 
neutral Commission) a million, of which four-fifths came from 
the overseas Dominions; and several other funds have simul- 
taneously received support to a generous extent that would 
have been thought impossible a year ago. Around the larger 
organisations are groups of many smaller ones, all doing necessary 
work; and in scarce any instance is it possible to know the exact 
value of what has been given in kind and in service. To the 
refugees not less than two millions have been given publicly and 
privately by way of hospitality. No record can exist of this. I 
estimate that altogether the Belgian people have received help in 
various ways worth between six and seven millions. The multifarious 
gifts in kind to our sailors and soldiers must have totalled a value 
of at least five millions. And lastly, to the five and a-half millions 
sent to Buckingham Palace there must be added the two and a-half 
millions raised for precisely similar purposes in certain localities, 
for distribution in those localities. This money has not reached 
Buckingham Palace at all, so that none of the imagined incentives 
to giving has operated here. Yet the generosity is relatively just 
as great. 

Thus I conclude, after a year’s intimate study of the war funds, 
that the war-giving has been spontaneous and genuine, and 
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immeasurably generous. Oh yes, there are exceptions. The cynic 
is welcome to the exceptions. All his supposititious advantages, 
all his fancied pride of publicity, shrink into puny proportions when 
compared with the voluntary outpouring of the Empire’s resources 
to meet the sad and sudden emergencies of war. We have given, 
generously and sincerely, simply given. Not in a frenzy, but 
steadily and with purpose, feeling sure that in this way we were 
doing the best we could. 

And we are going on giving. Twelve months after the 
beginning of the war, a thousand pounds a day was still coming 
in to the Prince of Wales’s Fund; even more for the Red Cross 
work ; and one fund that was not started till the spring of this year 
raised an average of six thousand pounds a day for three 
months. In the thirteenth month of war a special appeal for fresh 
eggs for the sick and wounded brought in more than a million in 
one week, a far greater quantity than had ever been received before. 
Books are going out-to the front in larger numbers than at any time 
during the war. The immediate and urgent needs of the men are 
being met as they have always been met; and I foretell that there 
will be another such outpouring of necessary ‘‘ comforts’’ in the 
coming winter as we saw last winter. 

This provision of ‘‘comforts’’ introduces a phase of the 
voluntary work that has received little or no attention hitherto. 
One of the first effects of war was the dislocation of labour, and 
women’s labour especially. It was said that wage-earning women 
should have been paid to make articles that were being made for 
the fighting men by women of means and leisure. The better 
classes were accused of taking the bread out of the mouths of the 
poorer classes, then in distress. We have heard less and less of 
this complaint as the revolving industrial conditions have gradually 
re-absorbed the workers. The Queen’s ‘‘ Work for Women”’ 
Fund set an example, widely followed, which has assisted the 
useful diversion of energy, and incidentally has revealed the 
wondrous versatility of women’s skill. In reality the complaint 
never had a sound foundation. ‘‘ Comforts’’ are named comforts, 
I suppose, to distinguish them from the essentials which it is the 
business of the War Office and the Admiralty to provide. Never 
have our men been better treated, officially, than in this war. 
Perhaps the war departments would have supplied some of the 
extras which the public has leaped to supply ; but only a small part 
of them. It cannot be argued that all the products of voluntary 
labour would have been supplanted by the products of paid labour 
if free gifts had been restrained. And the war departments could 
not have restrained them without doing harm both at home and 
in the fighting line. Indeed, any such act of restraint would have 
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had results that should be seriously considered before voluntary 
help can be accused of involuntary injustice. 

To put it positively, the voluntary making, or buying, or giving, 
or doing of something is one of the many ways in which the morale 
of the nation is preserved. I am tempted to think it is the surest 
way to maintain a steady confidence among non-combatants. 
There arises an irresistible impulse to help. What can non- 
combatants do? Wait? Idleness does not wait: it frets. Pray? 
Service, also, is prayer. Work? Yes; the mind is contented only 
while the hand is busy. To suppress this natural impulse to help 
would be to create a sense of restlessness, of impatience, of 
something-wrong-somewhere. Our national love and admiration 
and gratitude toward these men who are bearing the burden are 
shown by doing something for them. Nobody has yet realised 
how profoundly we have become a nation of workers. Of course, 
there is always room for the organisation and need for the direction 
of our energies. But we have all sought to do what we could ever 
since the day the war began. And in that blessed activity lies one 
of the reasons of our unity and resoluteness and grim determination 
to see the thing through. The State acts perhaps more wisely than 
it knows in leaving so wide a field open to voluntary effort. Men 
who are fighting value these tokens of confidence more than they 
value words. The greatness of the occasion has lifted both them 
and us to heights of sacrifice we never touched before. While this 
spirit animates the nation, we need not dread the catastrophe of 
callousness. The war has opened our hearts. We cannot be taxed 
into optimism: but the true giver can never know despair. 

From all this one sees that the estimate of the war-giving is more 
a matter for the psychologist than the statistician. The superficial 
observer of current events notes instances of grumbling at the 
administration of distress funds. The psychologist, looking 
beneath the surface, sees in these very complaints further proofs of 
high resolve and gratitude. There has been a broader desire to 
lessen the consequent hardships of war. Our minds are more open, 
as well as our hearts. For the first time in our history we now 
officially regard unmarried mothers as women. For the first time 
in our history we have organised voluntary contributions for the 
succour of war-worn horses. There is even a home at one of the 
British bases in France for dogs lost on the battlefield. And 
in this same humane category stands the desire of supporters 
of distress funds to keep homes together and to maintain 
the standard of living in those homes, spite of the absence 
of breadwinners. Here lies the cause and explanation of nearly 
every instance of dissatisfaction with the administration of the 
National Relief Fund. The official standard of allowances is 
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much higher than it has ever been in past wars. Yet there 
are many communities or towns wishing to supplement even 
those allowances in order to preserve the higher local standard. 
The central fund, prudently reserving all it can for the 
uncertain days that will follow the war, declines to make 
grants commensurate with the wishes of the local distributors. 
Thereupon, the local people withdraw from the central fund, set 
up their own, and carry out their own wishes. It is a subject 
involving a matter of administration upon which it is impossible to 
enter fully in this article. I can only trust that nothing may happen 
anywhere to make a lowering of the standard compulsory. But I 
have mentioned the subject here in order to enforce one of the 
conclusions that a study of the war-giving has brought. That 
giving has immensely broadened our sympathies. You may have 
heard of examples of narrow-mindedness on the part of people 
whom one may technically call ‘‘ charitable.’’ You may have 
bridled at the fussiness of interfering folk here and there. Let 
them pass. Taking a wide comprehensive view of the voluntary 
effort of the nation during the past twelve months, there is ample 
evidence that in devoted service we have saved ourselves from the 
sin of callousness and have welded that innate comradeship which 
is the main driving force of a nation at war. And afterwards, when 
all the stress and strain of these days is past, it is inconceivable that 
we shall sink back again into the selfishness that has spoiled so 
much of our past national life. 

It might almost be said, in this sense, that the war has ennobled 
the race. I am aware that some, arguing from little knowledge 
gleaned casually, say that in all this war-giving there is a good 
deal of waste, and dishonesty, and self-seeking. Black shows 
bold against white; and here are great spaces of white and very few 
specks of black. Those who look for signs of waste, and 
extravagance, and fraud can find them. They exist at all times. 
But they bear to-day so slight a relation to the vast extent of our 
voluntary effort as to be well-nigh negligible. No other reason 
can be found for it than this: that here again the instinct of the 
people has been a right instinct. We have shunned the illicit 
appeal; we have avoided the superfluous or the extravagant 
organisation. No expert in public collections would have dared to 
think it possible to collect so much at such a slight cost. The 
percentage of the collecting expenses to the total of the biggest of 
the war funds is one-tenth of one per cent. Another million fund 
was collected at a percentage of expense less than ‘05. The more 
difficult central management of the collection and handling of the 
Red Cross Fund has cost less than 1°5 per cent. In several 
other cases the percentage is round about one. In few cases does 
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it rise to ten. In times of peace the figure is habitually much 
greater than ten. The marvel is attributable partly to the way in 
which able men and women have voluntarily given their services 
in organisation ; partly to the rich spontaneousness of the response. 
Repeated and costly advances have been unnecessary. Witness 
the way in which the public met the War Office appeal for blankets 
last winter. Before many days had passed there was an appeal to 
stay the supply. Much the same thing happened when respirators 
were suddenly needed. Before the War Office found it possible to 
standardise the pattern and organise the supply, every bit of 
available material had been purchased from the London retailers 
by women eager to help. In thousands of smaller instances the 
same evidence of zeal has been seen. Especially where the 
need has been near or vivid, or where the appeal has been pressed 
on neighbours by neighbours, success has been always sure. 

Voluntary giving involves voluntary spending. Many people, 
viewing national life as an organisable whole, and pleading to be 
organising it, tell me that this is neither the best way to raise the 
money, nor the way to make the most of it. To which I reply that we 
are not an organisable whole, and that our national temperament will 
not always submit to be patiently directed in organised directions. 
The spirit of the nation is a voluntary spirit. Imagine conscript 
charity! Here at the last the conclusions I have been relating 
come into line with the national spirit that has kept conscription 
off the statute books. Sheer necessity may one day compel military 
service; but any attempt to dam the current of voluntary effort will 
break, and in breaking will sweep away the pillars of our national 
confidence. 


W. E. Dowpinc. 


THE RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER, VLADIMIR 
SOLOVIEV. 


HE name of Vladimir Soloviev is widely known in Russia; it is 
much known in other countries on the Continent, but up to 
the present itis almost unknown in England. Only recently, how- 
ever, there appeared in London one of the more popular of 
Soloviev’s works, The Three Conversations. And now that the ice 
is broken it is to be hoped that a wider knowledge of the personality 
and writings of this extraordinary Russian will follow, and that 
many in England who are interested in the higher flights of human 
intellect will find enjoyment and instruction in the majesty and 
beauty of his ideas. 

It is more with the desire to induce the English reader to study 
the Russian philosopher for himself than to give here a full account 
of his life and works that this article is written. The Russian 
edition of Soloviev’s works consists of ten large volumes of essays 
and books, besides a volume of poems and four volumes of letters. 
There is also a volume written in French. 

He was a great master in many things; a great theologian, with 
a deep knowledge of the History of the Church; a philosopher 
thoroughly acquainted with all the philosophic systems and all 
branches of philosophic thought; a political writer who in a most 
slashing and courageous manner used to take part in the discussion 
of questions of the day; and a poet and critic whose poems and 
essays have an unsurpassable literary value. It would therefore be 
presumptuous on my part t6 try to render full justice to this Russian 
intellectual giant in a few pages of a monthly review. But in all 
the writings as well as in the whole life—alas too short—of Vladimir 
Soloviev there is a certain unity, a certain dominating idea or 
colour which makes it easy to define the general features of his 
personality and of his teachings. He was profoundly religious in 
the strict and also in the general sense of the word. He believed 
in bodily resurrection of the dead, and in the existence of Christ, 
and was a strict observer of rites, but this belief and this devoutness 
were built on a broad mystic mind and a profound piety that not 
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only prevented him from becoming a narrow-minded fanatic, but 
on the contrary made him the most tolerant and loving man in 
Russia. In all his writings we meet faith in the Absolute and the 
necessity for bringing one’s life into harmony with this Absolute. 


Il. 


Vladimir Soloviev was born on January 16th, 1853, of a highly 
intellectual family. His father was the well-known Russian historian, 
Sergei Soloviev. His mother also came from an old and gifted 
Ruthenian (Little Russian) stock, counting among its members 
the Ukrainian philosopher, Grigory Skovoroda. According to the 
Russian philosopher, Edward Radlov, who edited the works of 
Soloviev and wrote his biography, Soloviev was brought up in “‘a 
‘‘ beautiful spiritual atmosphere,’’ and, like Alfred de Vigny, could 
say: ‘‘ Mon pére et ma mére vivaient dans le sublime comme dans 
“leur atmosphére naturelle.”’ 

The intellectual faculties of Vladimir Soloviev were so marvellous 
that at the age of twenty-one he was already able to ‘‘ defend a 
‘‘ dissertation ’’ for the degree of Magister at the University of St. 
Petersburg on the ‘‘ Crisis of Western Philosophy.’’ This work 
at once gave him a great name among the Russian philosophers and 
created quite a stir in University circles. The future indeed has 
fulfilled the hopes of those who on November 24th, 1874, attended 
the memorable disputation of the young philosopher. In 1875 he 
was made lecturer in the University of Moscow, but after a few 
months went abroad and studied at the libraries of the British 
Museum and of Paris, and then visited Egypt. After his return 
at the end of 1876 to Russia he renewed his lecturing at the Moscow 
University, but soon gave it up. A University Chair, with its 
regularity and official duties, could not contain so fiery a spirit, 
such a free soaring mind as Vladimir Soloviev’s. He preferred to 
deliver public lectures without the necessity of sitting afterwards at 
the table as an examiner. His idea of lecturing was to deliver great 
philosophic speeches rather than to impart certain knowledge 
strictly defined and according to the printed programmes and 
syllabuses. And then his mind teemed with ideas which he was 
eager to write down and publish. He therefore left Moscow and 
settled, as far as he was able to settle, in St. Petersburg. In spite 
of his youth—he was only about twenty-three when he transferred 
his activities to the northern Russian Metropolis—his reputation as 
a public lecturer and original thinker, as well as an extraordinarily 
beautiful and clear writer, had already been established there, and 
he was at once engaged in public lectures on philosophy, besides 
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those addressed to the students at the University and to the girl- 
students of the Higher Women’s Courses. At the same time he 
brought out three of his most important works: The Lectures on 
God-Mankind, The Philosophic Principles of a Unified Know- 
ledge, and The Critique of Abstract Principles. 

However, his career as a lecturer—public as well as University— 
was soon cut short. On March 28th, 1881, i.e., on the very day of 
the trial of the regicides, who twenty-six days before had assassi- 
nated the Czar Alexander II., Soloviev happened to lecture in one 
of the Concert Halls of St. Petersburg. The subject of his Jecture 
was Christianity, and quite unexpectedly he concluded it by 
announcing that in accordance with the dicta of higher morality 
the Czar would act in the right way by pardoning the murderers of 
his father. ‘‘ The Russian people live in the spirit of Christ, and 
‘*the Russian Czar to be a true representative of his people must 
‘‘perform the highest act of moral courage, and pardon his 
‘“enemies,’’ said he. The next day he was forbidden by the govern- 
ment for ever to deliver a public lecture, and only his high 
connections saved him from a more rigorous punishment. After 
that he gave himself up entirely to literary work, which as a writer 
of essays, poems, and books he vigorously continued for the next 
twenty years of his life, till his death in 1900. His intimate friend, 
Prince Sergei Trubetskoy, at whose country house he died, and who 
himself died five years later, said in one of his works that it was the 
extremely irregular life which Soloviev led that brought him to an 
early grave. Soloviev had practically no home of his own. He 
used to stay in hotels, emigrating from place to place. He was a 
vegetarian, taking his meals quite irregularly, keeping no settled 
hours either for work or for leisure. Generally material things or 
money were of no interest to him, and although he had no income 
except from his literary work, he was the greatest spendthrift one 
could ever meet. His friends, and they were very numerous, had 
therefore a hard task to take care of his health and well-being, 
and very often he would ask for a small loan of a few shillings to 
get a meal, although his literary earnings were never less than 


about two thousand pounds a year, and sometimes twice as 
much. 


ETT, 


What then, on general lines, was the teaching of Soloviev? His 
main, so to speak, his central idea was that the chief currents of 
human thought which were dominant in the philosophy of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century were quite right, only they 
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stopped short. The materialism of Bucher and Moleschott, the posi- 
tivism of Comte, the pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 
each one of them has a certain grain of truth. Only to this grain 
must be added one, which is faith in God, or, as Vladimir Soloviev 
expresses it in philosophical terms—faith in an Absolute Principle. 
He sees no contradiction, for instance, between materialism and 
faith, because he believes in the incarnation of Christ. According 
to him: ‘‘ to limit divinity only by the moral consciousness of man 
‘means to deny its fulness and its infinity, means not to believe in 
‘God. . He who really believes in God, as in a limitless God, must 
‘‘admit also the objective incarnation of divinity, that is its union 
‘‘ with our very nature not only in spirit, but in body, and through 
‘‘ this also with the elements of the visible world. This means to 
‘‘admit that nature is able to become the incarnation of divinity, 
‘‘that matter can be deified. And thus with our full belief in 
‘* Divinity we come to believe not only in man, but also in nature.’’* 

He therefore distinguishes between ‘‘ false materialism ’’ and 
““ true religious materialism.’” However, he quite understands the 
denial of religion by his contemporaries. ‘‘ They are right,” says 
he, ‘‘ because the contemporary position of religion evokes the 
““negation of it. Religion in reality ought to be different from 
‘“what it is.’+ According to Vladimir Soloviev, the religious 
principle, if it really has any meaning or value, must be all com- 
prehensive and of central significance. But at present, instead of 
being ‘‘all in all,’’ it occupies a very small and very far corner in 
our lives, being only one of many interests which claim our 
attention. 

“* Religion at present,’’ says Vladimir Soloviev, “‘ isa very pitiful 
“thing. Strictly speaking, religion as a dominating principle, as 
‘““a centre of spiritual gravitation, is altogether absent, and instead 
““there is the so-called religiosity, as a personal mood, or personal 
“taste. Some possess this taste, some not, just as some like music, 
*“some not.”’ 

Putting faith in the Absolute Principle as the resolver of all 
difficulties which is met by philosophy and science, Vladimir 
Soloviev builds a whole system of spiritual evolution of the world, 
in which there is a gradual spreading of spiritual manifestation 
beginning with God-Man and going through men, animals and 
inert nature. The idea of such an evolution may not belong wholly 
to the Russian philosopher. But there can be no doubt that he was 
quite original in the application of this idea to his theory of morality 
which is expounded in his great work, or perhaps the greatest of all 
his works, on ethics, called The Justification of Good. The idea 


* Three speeches in memory of Dostoevsky. 
+ Lectures on ‘‘ God-Mankind,”’ III., 1. 
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of the evolutionary embodiment of the Highest Principle is here 
developed as the guiding principle of man’s conduct towards man 
and towards nature. The stages of evolution in regard to the 
collective bodies of men are given as the Church, the State and 
Society, in the sense of economic unity. These stages correspond 
with the three elements on which, according to Vladimir Soloviev, 
morality is based, and which consist of piety, pity, and shame. 
The feeling of shame reveals in man a sub-conscious discrimination 
between himself and animal nature. A man when ashamed of pure 
animal acts shows by this that there is something in man which 
is above animalism. The feeling of shame is therefore really the 
normal relation between man and surrounding nature. Pity, or 
the feeling of sympathy, signifies the relationship between man and 
man. The third moral factor is piety, or the feeling of reverenée. 
It is the expression of relationship towards the Highest Principle 
and is the root of religion. 

These three feelings, according to Soloviev, in fact exhaust all 
the relationships in the domain of Ethics, and may be expressed as 
the domination over material things, solidarity with living beings, 
and as inner subjection to the Highest Principle. Now, in the 
chronological consequence rising from the easy and the simple to 
the more difficult and complicated the Christian Church comes first, 
as the expression of the feeling of reverence, then the Christian 
State, as the organised collective sympathy; afterwards should 
follow the economic or material organisation of society. Such an 
organisation must come last, because the ethical tie between man 
and material nature depends on the religious position of mankind, 
as organised in a Church; and secondly, on the altruistic relations 
which are embodied in the State. That is, moral economic 
organisation can follow only when there exists already a moral 
organisation of Church and State. By a moral economic organisa- 
tion Vladimir Soloviev understood not only relations between 
man and man, but also the relations of man to nature. ‘‘ The 
‘aim of labour in regard to material nature,’’ wrote he, ‘* does 
‘“not consist in using her for getting goods and money, but 
‘‘to improve her, to give life to dead matter, and to 
‘“ spiritualise it.” 

‘* Without love to nature for her own sake it is impossible to 
‘realise the moral organisation of material life.’ Such is the 
very brief and necessarily—for lack of space—inadequate outline 
of the basic principles of Vladimir Soloviev’s teachings. And it 
now remains, again as shortly as possible, to reproduce here the 
philosopher’s view on some concrete social and political questions, 
as illustrating his general principles. 
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1V. 


In some of his views, especially regarding Russia, there was a 
great change between his earlier ones and those of later life. In 
his early years Vladimir Soloviev was altogether under the 
influence of the founders of slavophilism in Russia, of Khomiakov 
and Kireevsky, two Russian thinkers who lived in the reign of 
Nicholas I. Together with them he held Russia to be the only true 
vessel of spiritual life, and, in spite of all her shortcomings, the 
only saviour of mankind. This view, which was already prepared 
by his dissertation on the Crisis of Western Philosophy in 1874, he 
clearly expressed in his Three Forces (1877). But already at the 
beginning of the ’eighties he finds that Russia, if she has any great 
mission, must first ‘‘ clean ’’ herself. A complete parting with the 
Slavophiles was signified by his essay, Russia and Europe, which 
afterwards was included in his book, The National Question in 
Russia. 

‘* Russia,’’? wrote he, ‘‘ perhaps possesses great and original 
‘‘ moral forces, but to manifest them she has in any case a need of 
‘accepting and actively adopting those general forms of life and 
‘““ knowledge which Western Europe has produced. Our outside- 
*“European or anti-European intentional and artificial originality 


‘“has always been and remains only an empty pretension. To 


“renounce this pretension must be the first step and the necessary 
‘condition of our success.”’ 

Vladimir Soloviev has no faith in predetermined missions. ‘‘ We 
““do not admit predetermination either in personal or in national 
“life. The fate of men and nations, so long as they are alive, is 
““in their own free will. Only we know this for certain, that if 
““ Russia does not fulfil her moral duty, if she will not abjure her 
“national egoism, if she will not give up the right of force and 
*“ will not put her faith in the force of right, if she will not be seized 
‘“by a sincere and strong desire for moral freedom and for truth, 
‘‘ then she will never be able to achieve real success in any business, 
““ whether foreign or internal.” 

There seemed to be also a change in his views regarding the 
Greek Orthodox Church. But these general changes of views did 
not in the least modify his opinions on all concrete questions, or 
his mystic philosophic conception of the universe. The religious 
ideal remained the key to all questions. 

Concerning punishment for crime, Vladimir Soloviev was a 
decided opponent of L. N. Tolstoi, who preached non-resistance. 
In Justification of Good, as well as in his Three Conversations 
Vladimir Soloviev, although not mentioning Tolstoi by name, 
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very plainly fights against the latter’s theories, although starting 
from the same Christian and religious standpoint. 

He altogether rejects the idea of revenge, and builds up his 
teaching on the moral principle of the necessity to defend the 
sufferers and to enlighten the criminal. Admitting therefore 
detention in prison as punishment, Soloviev expresses himself 
against capital punishment, which is only a manifestation of the 
coarse, primitive, and unchristian feeling, that is, of revenge. 

Soloviev admits the necessity of wars which, although an evil 
by themselves, may be only a comparative evil. Christianity in 
principle has abolished wars, but this principle not being yet 
adopted, wars are still necessary, and their justification is that they 
bring peace to a wider and wider area on the surface of the earth, 
which is historically quite true. One has only to remember how 
in the far-away past every tribe or province in Asia or Europe used 
to be continually in a state of war, to acknowledge that even such a 
European war as we witness now may be a blessing in disguise. 
However, the criterion of the justice of war and of diplomacy must 
always, according to our philosopher, be not the material interests 
of a nation or country, but the question how far such a war or 
diplomacy adduces to the realisation of the Kingdom of God. 

His views on the women’s question were also purely religious 
ones. He held the question to be a serious one, because it sprang 
from a real and universal change in life. The restlessness of mind 
of women may sometimes manifest itself in comical and pitiable 
ways, but this does not remove the necessity for change. According 
to Vladimir Soloviev, ‘‘ Women possess two opposite character- 
“istic qualities in uniting conservatism with changeableness.”’ 
These two qualities are highly useful to them in fulfilling their réle 
in the history of mankind. There are periods when ideas become 
old and worn out, and it is the women who first of all feel the 
necessity of adopting and conceiving new ones. And before they 
hit on the true one they warmly embrace the first ones they discover. 
‘Thus, Mary Magdalene, before she discovered Christ, suffered 
““the power of seven devils.’’ The solution of the woman 
question, as of all serious questions, lies, according to Soloviev, 
in a comprehensible and thoroughly understood reanimation of 
Christianity. ‘‘ The meaning of the present woman movement is 
“the preparation of the Women-Anointers, after being liberated 
““from the seven devils, to the coming resurrection of the whole 
“of Christianity.” 

Such is the mystic way of Soloviev’s thinking, which, however, 
is quite clear to anyone who cares to study it. 

On one question, however, he was most emphatically clear, just 
on account of his religious mysticism, and that was on the so-called 
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Jewish question in Russia. For Soloviev the Jewish question was a 
Christian question. He judged the Jews not by observation of this 
or that individual, but by the history of the whole nation, and 
found it an object of the greatest respect and admiration. His 
defence of the Jews in his essays, Judaism and the Christian 
Question, Talmud, The Jews and their Ethics, as well as his letters 
to Mr. F. Getz, are remarkable not only for the ardour of his 
religious spirit and love, but also by the irresistible logic of his 
arguments. He asserted that Russia can never become morally 
and materially great so long as she refuses elementary rights of 
citizenship to the Jews. ‘‘A great nation,’’ says he, in The Sins 
of Russia, ‘‘ cannot prosper in violating moral demands. And so 
‘“‘long as millions of Russian subjects are forcibly kept apart from 
‘‘the rest of the nation, and so long as religious convictions are 
“treated as crimes, so long will Russia in all her affairs remain 
““ morally tied up and spiritually paralysed.’’ 

All the same, Soloviev was a great optimist. He believed in the 
future of Russia, and for this future he worked with all his might 
to the last day of his life. 


S. J. Rapoport. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MONARCHICAL 
MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


ECENTLY a good deal of matter has appeared in the Press 
with regard to the existence of a movement in China which 
has for its object the restoration of the monarchical régime. The 
newspapers of Pekin have also taken up with assiduity the 
discussion as to the respective merits of monarchical and — 
republican forms of government; and this has undoubtedly been 
the basis of the kind of news which the foreign correspondents have 
telegraphed to their respective newspapers in this country. It is 
therefore well to bear in mind that, since the Pekin press confines 
its activities to mere talk and suggests no definite action, it is 
exceedingly difficult to form any exact idea, from the data furnished 
us by the London dailies, of the true nature of the movement. In 
other words, what we have of late been given to understand is mere 
rumour and nothing else. 

Nevertheless, it is not idle to speculate on the probability of a 
reversion to that form of government to which the Chinese people 
have been accustomed for centuries. From a political standpoint 
there are two great parties in China to-day. There is the Con- 
servative party, which counts as its adherents the older and 
altogether saner officials who have been in the service of the 
Manchu dynasty. They are men of ripe experience and great 
weight. They are of the Li Hung Chang type, and though the 
name of Conservative is given to them here they are Conservative 
only in the sense that they advocated a constitutional monarchy, 
and were quite contented with the retention of the infant Emperor 
as the head of the State. To this party, for instance, belong the 
present Secretary of State, and even the President. Then there 
is the Republican clique—it really now is a clique—consisting of 
the younger, perhaps less sober reformers, who will advocate 
republicanism straight off without qualification, and whose cry even 
in so conservative a country as China is ‘‘ Liberté, égalité, 
‘‘fraternité.’? Time has, of course, shown that they are wrong, and 
that their conception of government is too Utopian to be workable. 
The foreign correspondent generally discounts this class, and is 
of the opinion that the regeneration of China will depend on the 
ability of the ‘“‘elder’’ statesmen. Perhaps they are right, for 
these latter have after all more substantial qualifications. They are 
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men who were impressed by and took seriously to heart the lesson 
of the coup d’état of 1898. However, we must not depreciate the 
value of the younger politicians. They must have of necessity more 
‘push’? and ‘“‘ go.’’ In temperament they are more excitable by 
reason of their age; but this, be it borne in mind, can be corrected. 
The country is grateful to them for one great achievement. They 
are the men who engineered the Revolution of 1911, and brought 
about the fall of a dynasty. Taking their merits into account, one 
can perhaps pardon their errors. The division into these two great 
parties is essential to the study of the significance of the monarchical 
movement. The rural peasant is left out because, although he is 
the true ‘‘ Celestial,’? and counts most in the government of any 
country, by reason of his ignorance and indifference he is contented 
to be the subject of that sovereign who, whether he be the “‘ Son 
‘‘of Heaven’’ or President, offers on his behalf annual sacrifices 
at the Temple of Heaven. In fact, he is so contented that one can 
quite conveniently leave him out of account. 

Having now outlined the parties, we can proceed to examine the 
nature of this great movement. We have only been given to under- 
stand that this movement exists, that it has for its object the 
restoration of amonarchy. But if one asks, ‘‘ Who are the aspirants 
““of this monarchy? ’’ it will be clear that the adherents of the 
movement are divided into two classes. There are those who are 
secretly working for the defunct dynasty, and their energies are in 
the direction of the Manchu reinstatement. This class, it must be 
confessed, is very small, almost negligible. But its existence is 
as real as daylight. And is it worth insisting on? Certainly, if we 
are to learn from history at all, it does not require great penetration 
to perceive that time will swell its importance and increase its 
adherents. After a revolution there is bound to be a reaction. 
After the revolution in this country—after 1688—there were 
countless plots in favour of King James II.; and the usurping 
dynasty had to cope with two rebellions—in 1715 and in 1745— 
before it could rest on anything like a solid basis. For a long 
time Englishmen loathed William and his successors, and the folly 
of the exiled King was really to blame for the failure of the 
uprisings. In France, after the fall of Louis Napoleon III., the 
Republic was a very shaky structure—much more shaky than the 
Chinese Republic—due to the attempts to restore the Bourbons. 
The growth of the Manchu movement in China must therefore 
be viewed with alarm; and though its initial stage is insignificant, 
it will, if unchecked, assume gigantic proportions. Newspaper 
articles have not hinted at this movement. They are all concerned 
with another one, that which has for its goal the placing of 
President Yuan Shi Kai on the throne. If this succeeds it will 
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have a tremendous significance, and will be a step unprecedented in 
the history of China—in fact, in the history of the world. Will 
it then augur a happier period for China, or will it augur ruin? 
Somewhere in the fables of great antiquity it is predicted that the 
assumption by a farmer of the Imperial purple will be the dawn of 
the golden age. Now Yuan is a farmer, if not by calling, at least 
by taste. Will his assumption of the Imperial robe usher in the 
golden age? Decidedly not. The golden age will not come in his 
lifetime, that is certain. It is unwise toattach any great importance to 
such fabular nonsense. It is probably on a par with the story which 
has a similar origin of Dr. Sun Yat Sen and the tree, which refers 
to his proclamation as President at Nanking. It is weli to discard 
this as nonsense, but the Chinese attach considerable importance to 
such prognostications. To return to the subject—Yuan Shi Kai 
has over and’over again denied that he has any aspirations to the 
Imperial purple. During the critical time of 1912 his enemies 
spread a rumour that he was aiming at the throne. To meet 
this he issued a manifesto which, after referring to his admiration 
for the republican systems of France and America, and to the 
general request that he should assume the Presidential office, 
continues :— 

““ On the day on which the Republic was proclaimed I announced 
to the whole nation that never again shall a monarchy be permitted 
in China. At my inauguration I again took this solemn oath in 
the sight of heaven above and earth beneath. Yet of late ignorant 
persons in the provinces have fabricated wild rumours to delude 
men’s minds, and have adduced the career of the first Napoleon 
on which to base their erroneous calculations. It were best not 
to inquire into their motives. In some cases misconception may be 
the excuse; in others deliberate malice. . . . My thoughts 
are manifest in the sight of high heaven. But at this season of 
construction and dire crisis how shall these mutual suspicions find 
a place? Once more I issue this announcement : if you, my fellow- 
countrymen, do indeed place the safety of China before all other 
considerations, it behoves you to be large minded. Beware of 
lightly heeding the plausible voice of calumny, and of thus fur- 
nishing a medium for fostering monarchy. If evilly-disposed 
persons, who are bent on destruction, seize the excuse for sowing 
dissension to the jeopardy of the situation, I, Yuan Shi Kai, shall 
follow the behest of my fellow-countrymen in placing such men 
beyond the pale of humanity. A vital issue is involved. It is my 
duty to lay before you my inmost thought so that suspicion may 
be dissipated. ‘ Those who know have the right to impose their 
censure.’ It is for public opinion to judge. Such is my announce- 
ment, and I ask you to take due note.”’ 


And again, lately, when he was asked what he would do if he 
were forced to don the Imperial Robe, he replied that if such were 
the case he would be compelled to live as an exile and spend the 
rest of his life under the protection of a foreign Government. 
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But putting his denials aside, is it possible that he will one day 
be the Emperor of China? On the one hand it seems quite 
possible. Yuan deserves well of his countrymen. For four years 
he has been steadily guiding the ship of State in spite of storms 
and quicksands. Up to the time of the Japanese demands he has 
successfully warded off foreign intervention. He has reorganised 
the country on sound and solid lines. In one word, he has been 
the saviour of the new Republic. Yuan is, therefore, the man for 
the throne. No doubt he is not popular with the Young China 
Party; and millions are ready to cite his past official career as one 
of mean opportunism and unscrupulousness. But what of that? 
The Young China Party has been effectually silenced. It is almost 
a thing of the past, and soon its existence will be as dim as a 
shadow. If he has ridden roughshod over the people’s claims and 
liberties, he is quite ready to do it again—and more effectively, for 
besides having power he has now backing in addition. Circum- 
stances, therefore, favour his ascending the throne. Besides, 
he is now as despotic as—if not more so than—any of the Sons of 
Heaven before him. If it ever enters his mind to become one 
himself, it will be only a change of outward appearance. 

But in spite of his power, his command over men, his backing, 
and his magnetic personality—which at once inspires fear and trust 
—it is difficult to believe that Yuan Shi Kai the President will one 
day be Yuan Shi Kai the Emperor. So far as one can judge by the 
trend of events, this phase of the monarchical movement will not be 
allowed to have any dangerous significance. After all, Yuan is 
as much of a patriot as any other man in China. He is too astute 
a statesman not to realise the disastrous consequences that a 
fundamental change of government must necessarily involve, 
especially at this critical period of the Republic’s existence. He is 
aware that the consequences are such as are likely to overwhelm the 
infant republic which he is fostering with the tenderest care. If a 
change is necessary at all, it ought not to make its appearance for 
at least another decade. If it did it would undo the results the 
Revolution has brought into being; it would turn the country for 
the second time into a vast sink of chaos and confusion. The game 
is a dangerous one, and is really not worth the candle. 

How, then, does all this nonsense of a proposed restoration of a 
monarchy come about? In the columns of the Pall Mall, Sir Francis 
Piggott points out that its origin may perhaps be traced to the 
wiles and machinations which the Germans are setting for the 
Government of Peking. This is quite within the limits of 
possibility, and ought not altogether to be ignored. The Germans 
are up to everything. They have just been ousted from Kiauchow; 
and there is nothing they will not attempt to regain their place in 
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the sun. But, apart from this, there are other more potent reasons. 
In China, as everywhere else, hero-worship is prevalent. Yuan is 
the hero of the hour, and has his worshippers. There are 
enthusiasts who will proclaim him Emperor as readily and loudly 
as they proclaimed Sun Yat Sen the first President. Busybodies 
are the same everywhere. And, according to the newspapers, they 
have been in real earnest. Recently we heard of the establishment 
of a newspaper in Shanghai with the avowed object of advocating 
a return to the monarchical system of government; and of the 
penalty which the ringleaders had to pay for their audacity. This 
is only one case. Several newspapers have been warned 
and some suppressed, for disseminating news that is calculated to 
sow excitement in the mind of the public. In Pekin a few weeks 
ago Professor Goodnow, who is just now engaged in drafting 
a permanent’ constitution for the Republic, declared that he 
considered the Republican form of Government unsuitable for 
China because he was of the opinion that after the death of 
Yuan Shi Kai serious troubles would ensue. Now a new society 
called the Chow an hui* has been formed, which, under his 
patronage, is engaged in a violent propagandist campaign for the 
restoration of the monarchical system. The whole thing is being 
fought out on the most constitutional lines. 

The result of this silly monarchical movement, if allowed to 
continue unchecked, will in the end be to create serious disorders 
and make the position of Yuan Shi Kai an extremely delicate one. 
The future permanent constitution of the Republic of China is now 
in the hands of the draughtsmen, and will before long give the lie to 
all base insinuations. In China the form of Government matters 
very little. A monarchy is more picturesque, but a republic is not 
unsuitable. The Government of a country must necessarily depend 
upon the amount of capacity which its citizens can command for the 
sufficient discharge of their responsibilities. Where the capacity is 
great, you have truly representative government—a government of 
the people and by the people—as in this democracy. Where it is 
small there must necessarily be despotism. Such despotism exists in 
China. With the advance of education it will disappear; but for 
the present it is necessary for the preservation of the country. The 
power of the Central Government ought, therefore, to be absolute. 
Whatever the form of government in China may be—whether 
monarchical or republican—it must have this absolutism. The 
Republic must at least keep up that semblance of power which 
belonged to the ‘‘Son of Heaven.’’ In other words, if you must 
have a republic you must have, so to say, a despotic republic. 


Ke GCalam 


* Literally, association for the planning of order and peace. 
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QUAKER soldier, as we now recognise, is a contradiction in 
terms. The private duty of non-resistance, a duty which 
Fox, in his loyalty to the literal word of Christ, maintained from the 
first both by precept and example, can by no casuistry be made 
consistent with the public profession of arms. Yet his doctrine, 
and in an even greater degree, his personality, held a singular 
attraction for the godly soldier. It was from the ranks of the 
militia disbanded after the Battle of Worcester that his most 
stalwart preachers were recruited, and amongst the standing armies 
of Scotland and Ireland that these soldier missionaries in their 
turn found their most eager converts. The paradox of their 
continued presence in the army was to be discovered first by their 
superior officers, and disputed by the Friends themselves with 
naive surprise and bitterness. Though determined on his private 
account never to “‘ carry or draw any carnall sword against any,” 
Fox made no attempt to impress his judgment upon his converts, 
nor to wean his soldier followers from their allegiance. In his 
frequent epistles to ‘‘ All Souldiers, Goufeners and Ofecers ’’ there 
is no hint of condemnation for the profession of arms—only an ever- 
present anxiety that the men to whom he wrote should know “‘ the 
“end of their souldierie,’’ and be ‘‘ soldiers qualified,’ doing 
violence to no man, and contenting themselves with their wages. 
Cromwell’s Army, the conscience incarnate of Puritan England, 
might well seem a congenial nursery for the infant Church. Its 
standard of morality may be gauged by the fact that in 1651 Fox 
himself, an undrilled shoemaker, had been offered a captaincy at 
Derby, ‘‘ because of his virtue.’’ The religious instruction of the 
troops held an equal place in the curriculum with their military 
training. Though each army was generously staffed with 
chaplains, much of the preaching was undertaken by the troopers 
themselves, and this with the full approval of the Lord General. 
‘““For,’? he wrote, and the sentence was drawn from his own 
experience, “‘I think the man that prays and preaches best will 
‘fight best.’’* 
Yet in the midst of this Church militant, the Quaker soldier felt 
himself to be a lamb amongst wolves. He was hampered as yet 


= Original Letters and Papers of State addressed to Oliver Cromwell, and 
printed in London, 1743. (Devonshire House Tracts, E.) 
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by no scruples about his business of killing, whose sanction by 
Christianity was assumed without question. But it quickly became 
evident that his doctrines, and still more, his attitude of mind, could 
not be squared with his military duties. It was at once his strength 
and weakness that he failed to recognise virtue outside the narrow 
pale of his community, or to conceive the possibility that he could 
be mistaken. It was a large part of his mission to ‘‘ expound the 
‘‘fau’ts o’ ither kirks’’—a mission which he fulfilled with 
enthusiasm and with an heroic disregard of consequences. In 
Puritan England there seems to have been little or no raw material 
to the evangelist’s hand, and small outlet for the zeal of the fisher 
of men but to poach in preserved waters. It was amongst 
‘“Shattered’’ or ‘‘Jangleinge Baptists,’’ Presbyterians and 
Independents, that converts were made to Quakerism, and on the 
head of the ‘‘ greadie hireling priest’’ fell denunciations which 
were later reserved for the publican and outcast. 

It was only human nature that Cromwell’s Ironsides should 
dispute the assumption of a Quaker monopoly of holiness, and 
resent the opposition offered to their chaplains, whose prayers and 
encouragement in the thick of the battle had so often helped them 
to victory. The chronicler Besse, in his account of the sufferings 
of the Friends in Ireland, gives an ingenuous picture of “‘ some 
““who had been, and others who then were soldiers in the army. 
““For many there were among them who came to be convinced of 
‘the Truth gradually, and began publickly to declare against the 
““vices and immoralities of others, and who also were sensible of 
““the corruptions of the teachers in those times, and bore their 
“testimony against them. This their zeal for virtue and true 
““ religion often exposed them to the resentment of their officers and 
“others who hated reproof, so that some of those faithful monitors 
“* were imprisoned, others cashiered, and turned out of the army.’’* 

Beside this fundamental disagreement, the Quaker soldier 
revealed a tendency to insubordination in small matters which 
could not fail to have a demoralising effect upon the army which 
suffered it. The doctrine of the Inward Light proved itself a 
strange leveller of ranks and distinctions. Belief in an inspiration 
which was the common birthright and impartial enlightener of 
private and officer did not conduce to unquestioning obedience. 
The refusal of salutations and polite forms of address was the 
logical outcome of the conviction of inward equality. 

Lastly, amongst the minor disqualifications of the Quaker soldier 
was his refusal to take an oath, a refusal which involved the early 
Friends in many and varied troubles, ranging from suspicion of 


* A Collection of the Sufferings of the People called Ouakers, &c. Tak 
the Original Records, by Joseph Besse. London, 1753. Vol. ii., p. aot: Sees 
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treason to the loss of goods in the Law Courts. In 1654, when 
Cromwell assumed the title of Protector, he required the oath of 
fidelity from all his subjects, soldiers no less than civilians. ** But 
‘« since amongst the first,’’ writes the historian Sewel, “* there were 
‘many who, though convinced of the truth of the doctrine of the 
‘Quakers so-called, yet had not convenient opportunity to leave 
‘the military service, it now presented itself; for when the oath 
‘was tendered them, they declared that in obedience to Christ’s 
‘command, they could not swear: whereupon they were dis- 
‘‘banded.’’* This tendering of the oath seems, however, to have 
been a passing and, perhaps, local incident, and did not affect the 
position of a soldier converted to Quakerism during the remaining 
years of the Commonwealth. His discharge from the army was 
generally at this period an involuntary act, hotly resented by the 
victim and his Friends, both in speech and writing. It is fortunate 
that a letter exists which reveals the mind of the other party of 
this controversy. 

In 1655, Burrough and Howgill, two Quaker missionaries from 
London, were banished from Ireland, on account of the 
disintegrating effect of their teaching upon the troops. Two years 
later the Governor of Limerick, an embittered persecutor of 
Friends, sent his Apologia to Henry Cromwell, the deputy. Some 
extracts from this document may explain, if they do not excuse, the 
attitude of the military authorities towards the problem of 
Quakerism, and may perhaps win for them a portion of the 
sympathy usually reserved for their victims. Having heard that 
“Captain Holmes, a discontented Quaker,’’ had petitioned the 
deputy against him, the Governor seeks to give his own version 
of his dealings with ‘‘ those wild yett subtill and designeinge 
‘““ Generation of People.’’? He makes haste to explain that he has 
never interfered with the local Friends—‘‘ vipers bred in o’r 
‘““bosomes,”’ but he refuses to admit any stranger Quaker into the 
town, judging it necessary for the safety of the place that he should 
““have ye Liberty to secure ye Garrison from hudles of dis- 
““conten(te)d Spiritts.’’ In three paragraphs following he deals 
in his terse style with three charges commonly brought against 
Quaker soldiers: Insubordination, probably in matters of outward 
respect; disturbing and abusing of ministers; and the inditing 
of home-truths in letters to superiors. 


‘““Those Souldiers yt weare Quakers I chashiered them by a 
court martial out off ye Army, not barely for beinge Quakers, 
but for theire disobedience to theire Officers, and things off yt 
nature wch has cur’d more then a hundred off yt Aguish dis- 


* History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian Peotle called 
Quakers, by William Sewel, London, 1799. Vol. i., p. 129. 
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temper they weare inclineinge to. Those yt abus’d ye ministers 
and disturb’d ye Congregations (before I had notice off them from 
ye Councell) I imprison’d for a time, and then sent them from 
whence they came. A Serjeant yt was chaseird the army about 
Waterford for abuseinge the cuntry, gave mee such base 
Languadge in a Letter, beinge a Quaker, that I was forc d to 
beat him into better Manners: another fellow I serv’d soe yt 
braught mee base Letters, wch has given mee freedome from yt 
trouble ever since.’’* 


In Scotland the position of a Quaker soldier was soon to prove 
itself equally untenable. Fox’s visit in 1657 resulted in the 
‘‘convincement ’’ of many officers and private soldiers. Following 
the example of Cornet Cooke in Ireland, who had constituted him- 
self Howgill’s guide and companion, one Captain Davenport 
travelled with Fox from town to town, and lent a room in his house 
for the Quaker meeting. A distracted letter written to Monk in 
July of this year by the Colonel of Davenport’s regiment shows 
again very clearly the problem presented to the commanding 
officer by the principles of a subordinate, who ‘‘made all the 
‘* soldiers his equals,’’ and refused to receive their proffered salute. 
““My Lord,” he exclaims, ‘‘ the whole world is governed by 
““ superiority and distance in relations, and when that’s taken away, 
““unavoydably anarchy is ushered in.”’ 

Monk recognised the gravity of the position. Ten years earlier, 
as Colonel Daniel reminded him, ‘‘ the levelling design had like to 
‘““have torn the army to pieces.’’ He himself had informed 
Cromwell of the dangerous character of this new sect, who were 
“fit neither to command nor obey, but ready to make a distraction 
‘“‘in the army, and a mutiny upon every slight occasion.’’ He sent 
for Captain Davenport, who, in the interview which followed, 
refused to remove his hat, and addressed his commanding officer 
in the insulting forms of ‘‘ Thou and Thee.’? He was promptly 
cashiered from the army in which he had served for fourteen years, 
and with him six other officers tainted with Quakerism.+ 

This experience seems to have convinced Monk of the need for 
drastic measures, and he followed up his discharge of the officers 
by an order, dated October 14th, 1657, in which he required the 
names of all Quakers, whether officers or privates, then serving 
Oe the troops. The Swarthmoor Manuscripts contain a plaintive 
‘’ Testimony ”’ written by some of these soldier Friends in reply to 
the census. Seven years had passed since the title of Quaker had 
been bestowed in derision upon Fox and his followers, but the 
opprobrium attaching to it was not yet dispelled. 


* Lansdowne MSS., 822, fel. ; al i 26h i i 
icc es 117. (Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 


t+ Cromwel?s Army. C. H. Firth, M.A. (London, roo2z.) pp. 313 and 344. 
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‘‘In answer thereunto,’’ so runs the quaint manifesto, ‘‘ we 


whose names are now underwritten being officers and souldiers 
in Captain William Bradfords and Captain George Watkinson 
their Troopes in Coll. Robert Lilburne his Regimente of horse to 
ratifie to all whom these may anyway or in any wise concerne, 
that ye name of Quakers as it is by ye world given in scorn and 
derision to ye children of ye Lord who beleive in ye light Christ 
Jesus and walke in ye same, we dare not owne. But quakinge 
and tremblinge according to what the Scriptures declares, yt wee 
doe owne, and what they doe declare yt by ye power and workinge 
of Jesus Christ in our measures wee witnes fullfilled, and yt wee 
should deny this before men, we might rightly feare that he that 
hath begun this good work in us, might deny us before his father 
which is in heaven. . It is in ye pure feare, dread and power of ye 
eternall, livinge God, who made heaven and earth, and knowes 
ye secrets of all harts (we) are now made willinge to give this 
testimonie under our hands the 20 day of the 8 month cauled 
October in ye yeare 1657.”’ 


Eight signatures are appended to the ‘‘ Testimonie,’’ headed by 
that of ‘‘ Tho. Parish, chaplain to ye Troopes,’’ and a note added :— 


‘“ All these now turned out of ye Army by monke with many 
others which now serve (in ye army) of God’s truth.” * 


It is curious to remark in this obviously ingenuous document so 
complete a begging of the question at issue. One cannot doubt that 
the signatories had failed to grasp the political bearing of their 
actions, and the point of view of the authorities whose very 
existence was dependent upon military discipline. 

One of the most remarkable letters ever composed by George Fox 
was sent on this occasion: ‘‘ To the Council of officers of the Armie 
‘““and the Heads of the Nation and for the Inferior Oficers and 
“* Souldiers to read.’’ While recognising that the occasion of war 
would be taken away if men would live in love together after the 
commandment of God, the epistle forms a most striking exposition 
of the dual attitude towards war which Fox maintained at this 
period. He begins by reproaching the Council for their foolishness 
in cashiering such soldiers as the Quakers, of whom one, he 
maintains, is by common consent the equal of seven ordinary men. 
Religious intolerance at home, he prophesies, will prove a fatal 
bar to Cromwell’s ambition to impose religious liberty abroad. 
One is fain to rub one’s eyes as one pursues this letter through 
accusation and argument to exhortation which is little short of an 
incitement to proselytising by violence. 


““Had you been faithful to the power of the Lord God which 
first carried you on, you had gone into the midst of Spain, into 
their Land, to require the blood of the Innocent that there had 
been shed : and commanded them to have offered up their Inquisi- 


* Swarthmoor MSS., iv., 237. 
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tion to you, and gone over them as the winde, and knock’t at 
Rome’s gates before now, and trampled Deceit and Tyrants under, 
and demanded the Pope himself, and have commanded him to 
have offered up all his Torture-houses, and the Wracks and 
Inquisition (which you should have found as black as hell), and 
broke up the barrs and gates where all the just blood has been 
shed, which shou’d have been required: And this you should 
have required, and this you should have seen done in the power, 
when you had been the dread of all nations. And then you should 
have sent for the Turk’s Idol, the Mahomet, and plucked up 
Idolatry, and cried up Christ, the only King and Lord.”’ 


Then follows a word to the private soldier—the advice given by 
John the Baptist, and so often repeated by Fox, to do violence to 
no man, and accuse no man falsely, that his sword may be “‘a 
‘“ Terror to evil-doers, and to them that do well the sword is a 


““Praise.’’? The final sentence sums up the whole :— 


‘* And if ever you Souldiers and true officers come again into 
the Power of God which hath been lost, never set up your standart 
until you come to Rome, and it be atop of Rome, then there let your 
Standart stand, and look at the power of the Lord God, and never 
heed gold or silver, for the power of the Lord will give you 
enough.’’* 


It is clear that the uncompromising condemnation of war, which 
we are accustomed to look upon as the badge of the Quaker Church, 
was not at first deliberately adopted, but was thrust upon them, 
like their very name, by the hostility of outsiders. Its internal 
development may be dated from the period of persecution which 
set in during the later years of the Commonwealth. Under this 
ever-deepening shadow, there was no Friend, man or woman, but 
made his silent protest against violence and reprisals. At this time 
also, the epistles and testimonies, whose composition formed a 
large part of the activities of the Quaker missionaries, took on a 
tone which was definitely pacifist. One may mention a letter 
written by Burrough on the occasion of his banishment, ‘‘ to all 
““the poor desolate soldiers of the lowest rank, who are scattered 
‘up and down in this desolate land of Ireland,’’ in which he 
urged his readers to follow the light in their consciences, a light, 
he declares, ‘‘ which reproves you in secret of violence, and will 
“teach you not to make war, but to preserve peace on the earth.’’+ 
A ‘“‘charge’’ written by Agnes Wilkison ‘‘to all that weare 
““swords’’ carried an even more definite message: ‘‘ Strip your- 
‘“selves naked of all your carnal weapons, and take unto you the 
“sword of the spiret.”’t The student of psychology could find few 
more interesting fields for investigation than the growth of this 

* Swarthmoor MSS., i., 56. 


+ Quoted in Braithwaite’s Beginnings of Quakerism. (London, 1912). p. 217. 
t Swarthmoor MSS., iv., 228. 
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Quaker doctrine of non-resistance, with its sudden appearance 
fully matured in the minds of individual disciples, widely scattered 
though they might be on sea or land, and cut off from all com- 
munication with Fox or with each other. Of these, and there are 
many, the most dramatic case is that of Thomas Lurting, a 
boatswain’s mate on a man-of-war under Admiral Blake. He with 
his fellow-Quakers formed a little band of some dozen men, who, 
though they would take no plunder, as Sewel relates, ‘‘ behaved 
‘‘themselves so valiantly that their captain would say to other 
‘captains, that he cared not if all his men were Quakers, for they 
‘were the hardiest men in his ship.’? To Thomas Lurting, as he 
stood stripped to the waist at his guns, about to level them upon 
the castle of Barcelona, a voice spoke suddenly, ‘‘ What if now 
‘‘thou killest a man?’’ From that moment he who, in Sewel’s 
words, ‘‘ had bent all his strength to kill men,’’ took no hand in 
the fight, his twelve Quaker friends, though he forbore to influence 
them, joining him gradually in his refusal.* 

In this year of 1656, which marked the conversion of the 
“fighting sailor ’’ to a “‘ harmless Christian,’’ a similar movement 
was taking place in the army of Ireland, and, aided by pressure 
from without, soon purged the Cromwellian troops of the leaven 
of Quakerism. Besse relates that ‘‘ divers of them, as they became 
““ farther enlightened, refused to bear arms any longer, and became 
“‘able ministers of the Truth and publishers of the Gospel.” In 
the same year also, Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburn, a most 
truculent rebel, and ‘“‘bonnie fighter,’’ was converted to 
Quakerism in his cell at Dover, and won his freedom from 
imprisonment by his repudiation of the sword.t His is, however, 
the solitary case of ‘‘carnal’’ advantage which accrued to the 
soldier convert, the majority of Quakers in the army forfeiting by 
their convincement not only their means of livelihood, but the 
gains of their past service. The sacrifice was particularly heavy in 
Ireland, where the Government had adopted the economical plan 
of paying the wages of its soldiers with the estates of the 
disaffected. One reads of a corporal in a troop of horse who, in 
lieu of arrears of pay, was presented with Sarsfield Court, an estate 
four miles from Cork. He was one of the many ‘‘ poor desolate 
‘soldiers ’? convinced by Edward Burrough, and in 1655 he left, 
or was cashiered from the army, forfeiting his estate. Another 
convert, Major Barcroft, had come to Ireland with Cromwell, and 
as the reward of his services was offered an estate in Athlone which 
one hundred years later was worth £14,000. Beforé he could 
assume possession, however, he too had joined the Quakers. He 


* Sewel, vol. ii., p. 72 et seq. 
+ lb¢d, vol. i., p. 201 et seq. 
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refused to accept a reward which had been acquired with the sword, 
and the prize fell to the next in command, who became the ancestor 
of Lord Castlemaine.* 

Not only did the soldier convert endure a voluntary poverty, but 
his life henceforth, if, as was generally the case, he became a 
travelling preacher, would be exposed to insult, barbarity, and 
imprisonment. These must have been doubly hard to bear by old 
soldiers of a never defeated army, whose very name was feared and 
respected throughout Europe. The first seeds of doubt in the 
efficacy of the sword as a reformer of morals may well have been 
sown at this time in the minds of the few Quaker soldiers still 
remaining in the army, and become the determining factor in their 
resolution to lay down their arms. 

A letter addressed to Cromwell by one of his old troopers gives 
touching evidence of this sense of ill-requital and disappointment. 
As a fellow-sufferer with him from the beginning of the troubles, 
he writes to claim his protection against— 


‘‘ Magistrates, justices, men of all qualities and ranckes: yea, 
those that the sword was drawne against at first, the Cavaliers 
then soe called—they beare swords now and insults over us. Ah, 
lack, is there none to plead thy cause, O Sion? ”’ 


The document closes with an appeal to him who had become the 
‘“‘terrour to nations,’’ to remember the vows which he had sworn 
to uphold liberty of conscience, and is signed— 


““ By one who hath been a sufferer under Episcopacy and 
Prelacy to the hazard of all former and neer relations, and now a 
Sufferer under those which all my strength and abilities was spent 
for to redeeme from under that slavery, John Stubbs.’’t+ 


Twice already in an open letter to the reigning powers, Fox had 
defined his attitude towards war. A third opportunity came at the 
Restoration of 1660, when the Quakers, as was their recurring fate, 
fell under suspicion of complicity in treason. Confounded with the 
Fifth Monarchy Men who would have no King but Christ, the 
Friends were hunted down, imprisoned and maltreated, and were 
in danger of extermination. At this juncture Fox published his 
famous ‘‘ Declaration from the Harmles and Innocent People of 
‘* God called Quakers,’’ with its comprehensive direction ‘‘ Against 
**all Plotters and Fighters in the World, for the Removing of the 
‘‘ Ground of Jealousie, and Suspition, from both Magistrates and 
‘*People in the Kingdoms, concerning Wars and Fightings.”’ 


* Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. iii., pp. 67 and 63. 
+ MS. in Devonshire House Library. Portfolio 33, 143. 
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During the seven years that had passed since his letter to the 
Military Council, Fox had travelled far from that earlier dual atti- 
tude, when, refusing to take a sword in his own hand, he not only 
acknowledged its use and necessity in the hands of others, but 
could condemn the military logic which deprived his followers of 
their right to wield it. Now, speaking for them and for himself, he 
declares— 


‘« All bloody Principles and Practices we (as to our own particular) 
do utterly deny, with all outward Wars and Strife and fightings 
with outward Weapons, for any end, or under any Pretence what- 
soever, and this is our Testimony to the whole World.”’ 


In 1657 Fox had laid before the Military Council, in a list com- 
piled with obvious gusto, the iniquities of Foreign nations, and 
their crying need to be “ pluck’d and trampled under.”’ In 1660 
he took a less material view of Christian responsibility. 


‘The Kingdom of Christ, God will exalt according to his 
promise, and cause it to grow and flourish in righteousness, not 
by might nor by Power of outward Sword, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord. (Zech. iv. 6.) So those that use any weapon to fight 
for Christ, and for the establishing of his Kingdom and Govern- 
ment—both the Spirit, Principle, and Practice in that we deny. 
And as for the Kingdoms of this World, we cannot covet them, 
much less can wee fight for them: but wee do earnestly 
desire and waite, That (by the Word of God’s Power, and its 
effectual operation in the hearts of men) the Kingdoms of this 
World may become the Kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ.’’* 


This Declaration, as Fox noted at the time in his living phrases, 
““cleered ye ayre and layde ye darknesse.’’ Its immediate result 
was the acquittal of his followers from the accusation of treason. 
It stands to this day the manifesto and reasoned statement of the 
peace policy of the Quakers, which had reached at last its complete 
and logical development. Time and again through the centuries, 
but never till now with so agonising an insistence, they have been 
summoned toa choice between Christianity and militant patriotism, 
and they have never wavered in their loyalty to the literal word of 
their Master. The doctrine and practice of non-resistance was born 
amidst the standing armies of the Commonwealth, and grew to 
maturity in the prisons of the Restoration. It remains after two 
hundred and fifty years the distinguishing mark of the Quaker 
Church, and their peculiar title to the name of Christian. 


Maser R. BRAILSFORD. 


* Tracts in Devonshire House Library, ii., ar. 
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As once you strove for Freedom now you strive 

For righteousness, for judgment, and the high 

Pure purposes of outraged liberty. 

Nations have souls which soar and are alive 

With passionate hope which brooks nor scorn nor gyve: 
But Empires, too, can fall and fail and die 

As she has failed who scorned humanity, 

Yea thrust Christ forth, out from her busy hive. 


You had to choose ’twixt liberty and guilt ; 

There is no halfway house for human kind 

If human kind is still to breathe God’s air. 

And so you placed your lips upon the hilt 

Of Freedom’s sword, devoted soul with mind 

To this great task which frees sad Europe from despair. 


II. 


Hence we who loved and love you, Italy, 
Thrice-radiant daughter of Imperial Rome, 
Inheritress of hope, across the foam 

That folds our Western isles once kin with thee, 
Send wingéd words of greeting. Thou art free, 
Sun-smitten the cloud that hid the soaring dome 
Of Liberty, thy Palace and thy Home. 

We who are free greet thee from sea to sea. 
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What foes are in the field that now shall stand, 

What doubters now who shall not turn to faith? 
Black night is melting fast. There is no land 

That will not greet the dawn and draw new breath. 
Twilight at last is twilight of the morn: . 

They who were slaves so long will be as men new born. 


Sosa 


Ill. 


Mazzini, Garibaldi, great Cavour 

Watch now and greet you from their timeless place 
Whence they behold the growth of your great race 
Which so they knit that long it should endure. 
Spectators of eternity whose pure, 

Untarnished brows recall their ancient grace, 
Behold them once again and in them trace 

The soul of freedom, splendid, patient, sure! 


Clear bugles of the dawn ring through the night: 
North through the plains of Lombardy they thrill, 
Alp after Alp the echoing sound takes up. 
Hell cannot reign for ever: light and right 
Shall rid the central races from the ill 
That makes them slaves, shall give them Freedom’s broadening 
hope. 
J. E. G. pE MOoNnTMORENCY. 


oe + 


AN IDYLL IN STAINED GLASS. 


T was perhaps the loneliness of the church that had saved it 
through such length of years in all its medizeval loveliness, and 
had above all preserved its painted glasses. The centre of a little 
village in a dip of a lonely western moor, it has survived the 
onslaughts of time and the destructiveness of man. The stained or 
painted windows are gems of the late fourteenth century, with 
here and there deep blue and red blossoms of light that are as early 
as the twelfth century, the date when the building arose, 
incorporating in its structure parts of an earlier late Saxon church. 
It is wonderful to think of the perils that it has passed through 
unscathed. Some of its stones witnessed the coming of the 
Normans, and a Norman it was who built this quiet shrine and 
gave the grouped medallions of stained glass that in a tiny aisle 
relate the Gospel story on roundels in oblong frames. Against the 
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blue, and the gold, and the red stand out the sacred old-world 
figures: in that quaint and mysterious form they have for twenty 
generations or more imprinted the life and deeds, and death and 
resurrection of Christ on the hearts of a people to whom these 
pictures were books indeed. That little aisle or chapel has always, 
so tradition says, been given over on Sundays and feast days to the 
school children, in the belief that no little mind could wander far 
when these mysteries lay in fantastic revelation before the dreamy 
eyes. That is on the North side of the little church. On the South 
is another tiny aisle affected, so they say, by the old people. The 
eastern window there is later, and in it is a figure of the risen 
Christ so full of youth and glory that it holds the mind even of 
the young. The man who designed that window was more than 
an artist. Genius inspired every line of the picture. Perhaps the 
original was drawn in some English Psalter or Bible, but here on 
almost a life scale, with the colours purified and rarified by the 
power of centuries of sunrises, stands out a figure of such glorious 
life, of such inexpressible grace, a figure from which emanates sucha 
mingling of pity, benediction, and hope, that those who gaze forget 
all sorrows and all pain, and seem to find something of that 
incomprehensible peace and hope with which the genius and 
devotion of the artist of many centuries ago endowed his pictured 
risen Christ. He gazes down on a vague gathering of men and 
women up-peering from the darkened earth to the place where He 
is; above Him, round Him, are figures of exquisite grace and peace, 
and these seem to suggest an endless multitude, enskied and 
sainted after the pattern of their Lord. It is to this little aisle 
that the old people go at service time, and the tradition is so fixed 
that the two aisles in the earliest records are called respectively the 
Child’s Aisle and the Elder’s Aisle. How many children, how 
many old people have read in these quiet places the messages of 
call and hope, and for how many centuries! The old woman who 
keeps the little church neat and clean to-day tells stories of these 
aisles that go back into the mist of tradition; but it is always the 


| same motive, and those who worshipped in the North in childhood 


failed not in the South in the fullness of years. 

But the window for folk who were neither very young nor very 
old was the great Eastern window, that had sent its mysterious 
message through the body of the church to so many laborious 
generations. How the particular effects were produced by the 
artist, whether those effects owe much to streams of eastern light 
during such a tale of years cannot be guessed, and however it may 
be time can merely have enhanced the wondrous impressiveness of 
that tremendous scene. Glass and stone as a joint medium of art 
was the great achievement of the Middle Ages. That the art is 
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wholly lost it would be hard to say, when the mind recalls some 
of the chastened glass work that came to birth after the Oxford 
Movement; yet as a medium not only for restful beauty but for 
bold effects that the brush cannot equal, for psychological 
inspirations that neither the poet nor the musician can surpass, 
the medizeval worker in painted glass stands alone. To him is 
given the power to deal in mysteries, to convey with this or that 
shade of red and gold and blue and lake and saffron a sense of 
immortal things, a conception of a life that is beyond the scope 
of material joys, a knowledge that transcends the pains and 
pleasures of time. Subtle blending of colours is the medium, no 
doubt ; and exquisite craftsmanship, which knew how to make out 
of the limitations of stone boundaries and the joints connecting the 
small pieces of glass the very means of producing magical effects, 
was capable of much: but behind the medium and the craftsman- 
ship lay the mind of the poet and the mystic, the personality of 
the man whose mind’s eye filled the church before any glass was 
there with mysterious effects that were to touch the souls of men 
for centuries. He knew of what his craft and art were capable. A 
magician on a celestial scale, he built his vitreous pattern into their 
Gothic frames with supreme genius. But this East window before 
us is something beyond the daily cunning of the magician’s hand. 
Beyond it, surely, no art could go. In it seem combined the 
harmonies of all the arts. So real is the impression, indeed, that 
it speaks to the ear as well as to the eye. We hear as well as see 
the crowding, hushed but hustling multitude that throng around 
the mounted and armed centurions, and press with desperate 
insistence round the Three Crosses on Mount Calvary. Every 
type of humanity is there: the penitent, the sinner, the sorrowful, 
the downcast, the ecstatic, the scornful, the defiant, the passionate, 
the hopeless, the forsaken. Above the sea of living faces the 
dispassionate but not unmoved soldiery of Rome glance with level 
eyes across the scene. We see, we hear, our hearts beat with the 
mob of humanity : we feel all that they are feeling in this unequalled 
scene of which they, unconsciously, are not the least part. For 
them, for us, the scene was enacted, is everlastingly enacted, on 
the tearful stage of time. We see, we feel the restraint, we know 
the significance of the centurions on their great steeds. They are 
the law and order that man has imposed upon himself : they make 
life possible, though they do not make it happy. The art, 
Flemish perhaps, which with infinitely skilful graduation of subdued 
tints and flashes of dull white and yellow and deep blue gave us 
this marvellous presentation of humanity under human rule, seems 
to have reached the limits of creation. A stage further and the heart 
feels that the illusion would dissolve, the figures would move away, 
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bent on the several purposes of life. But as it is they are eternally 
fixed, an endless memorial of an endless deed. 

The pale sky of morning shows us the deed that has called, not 
only the crowd that we see before us but us ourselves, as witnesses. 
The malefactors are there upon their crosses. A ladder is ready 
that a soldier may mount and break the still living limbs. They, 
not less than the centurions, are symbols of human justice. They 
have suffered, as one in his penitence exclaimed, justly for their 
offences. To the populace they signify the justice of Rome. But 
between them hangs the Christ crucified and dead. That dead face 
is the pictured window’s triumph. The unrest of the world above 
which He hangs becomes more real and certain as the heart con- 
trasts it with the achievement that the face announces. This death 
is no victory of the forces of human law and order, but it is a 
victory of a higher law of the same type, the law of self-sacrifice. 
The guardian of human law had glorified God at the spectacle of 
the death of this righteous Man. For that pale, pure face, outlined 
and framed in the breaking day, contains all the elements of self- 
sacrifice. There is not a member of the crowd below who does not 
know it. We feel the people feeling it as they look up, as they avert 
their faces, as they press together in such an hour for homely 
human company. He gave all. He reserved nothing. He died 
alone amid many. In His direst moment He began the work of 
salvation with a thief, though a thief had betrayed Him. Pure, 
immaculate, an illumination more inspiring than the dawn, that 
Face of infinite sorrow and achievement made self-sacrifice the only 
thing that matters for humanity. The whole human drama, the 
eternal comedy, is in the picture, and men and women have watched 
it, year in year out, for more than five centuries. 

Think of these men and women. The glass was framed there in the 
East when the land was still in the grip of the Great Death. Think of 
those who gathered then in this lonely place from over hill and 
dale through the winds and silences of the moorland, a lafid smitten, 
as all England was smitten, with the dread Eastern plague. They 
knew what death meant, as the Egyptians knew, and they came to 
the Christ who had died for all that He might renew in their hearts 
the significance of self-sacrifice. In those same years the 
Resurrection window in the Elder’s Aisle was added, and the 
Eastern lighting of the church was finished. 

In those days this was a Bede Chapel as well as a Parish Church, 
and there was a chantry attached to this cure of souls. ‘This perhaps 
may account both for the Elder’s Aisle and the Child’s Aisle, and the 
tradition of the days when the school was held in the church and 
the bedesmen and bedeswomen worshipped there passed on to 
ages that had lost the school and the chantry. Both were swept away 
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at the Reformation and the church was robbed, though not so 
wilfully or so wildly as in more familiar places. The parishioners 
saved their beloved windows: none but a stranger, however 
reformed he might be, could touch those sacred things. The new 
form of worship in Wiltwater left men and women with the old 
inspiration, with the perpetual reminder of the sole thing that 
matters, self-sacrifice. 

In the great Elizabethan age Wiltwater men served well at sea, 
and the Spanish menace was prayed against with due decorum in 
the little Church. One grim danger lay ahead in time. The Great 
Revolution and the Levellers had little respect for glass. All 
beauty savoured to them of superstition, and the moors bred men 
of the stern type that Cromwell loved and ruled. But fate was 
kind, for while the country rang with the falling of painted windows, 
the littke Church of St. Peter at Wiltwater was overlooked. Not 
even a Presbyterian parson took the pulpit. The same rector 
reigned without interregnum from 1639 to 1662, when death 
ejected him at the very time that Archbishop Sheldon was 
ejecting the nonconforming divines. And so the village and the 
Church entered into the sleep of the eighteenth century, and neglect 
laid heavy hands on the old structure, while cobwebs, ferns, and 
dust darkened the sacred windows. The Napoleonic age is 
famous only in the record of the Church for one sermon, and it 
might well have been preached to-day. The moor had suffered 
many losses of men by sea and land, and the desolation of Europe 
was in the mind of all. So the rector preached from the text: 
‘“Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
““ slain, that they may live. So I prophesied as he commanded me, 
““and the breath came upon them, and they lived, and stood up 
““upon their feet, an exceeding great army.”’ 

That is more than a hundred years ago, and since then the 
aisles have been made beautiful once more, the windows awakened 
from the long sleep of neglect, the roofs renewed, the old frescoes 
brought back to partial life, the high pews swept away, and the 
natural manners of the Church restored. The Eastern windows 
have again their special purposes to fulfil. Once more the 
shadow of death is passing over the land. The message to the 
children, to the elders, to the others is vivid indeed to-day, and in 
the half-lights of the Church the messages do not come in vain. 
That pictured Life, that perfect Face, that risen happy Form, are 
these not part of the daily dedication to God of those who are in 
all lands and seas serving the cause of righteousness; have these 
no part with the woe that hides itself here, the yearning for 
tidings, the striving for courage, the bold determination for self- 
sacrifice? The age-long idyll of the pictured place, redolent of 
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mystic memories, finds new significance to-day when once again 
we turn from wealth and pleasure and the pains that please to self- 
surrender and the firm resolve to live through death. 


| EGepe.M. 
SS ay oe 
REVIEWS. 
THE BALKANWARS.* 


Nationalism and War in the Near East will take rank with Sir 
Charles Eliot’s Turkey in Europe and Mr. Brailsford’s Macedonia 
' among the classics of Balkan politics. In a brief preface Lord 
_ Courtney pronounces it an “ original, thoughtful, and thought- 
‘provoking book.’’ It is that and even more. The anonymous 
author knows the past and the present of the Near East with equal 
thoroughness, surveys the tangled drama with Olympian detach- 
ment (it was written before the Great War), and expresses his ideas 
with remarkable force and brilliance. Few works on foreign 
politics combine scholarship with statesmanship in such an 
eminent degree. 
| Rather more than a year ago there appeared the report of what 
| was generally known as the Balkan Atrocities Commission, a small 
body of publicists selected from different countries by, the Carnegie 
| Endowment for International Peace. That volume was too terrible 
| for most readers, and belongs to what may be called the pathology 
| of history. The present work, produced under the same auspices, 
omits the horrors, and offers a panoramic picture of the life and 
fortunes of the Balkan States and races before and after the wars 
of 1912 and 1913. We do not need Lord Courtney’s assurance 
that our author knows the Near East at first hand; for every page 
bears witness to his competence. Like a skilful architect, he lays 
his foundations with care, the first two chapters being devoted 
to the fundamental factors of the problem—the races and the 
Churches, the traditions and the ideals, Byzantinism, Hellenism, 
and Panslavism. A third chapter deals with the Macedonian. 
_ question in the generation following the Treaty of Berlin. With 
the fourth, entitled the Ottoman Revolution, we assist at the 
opening of that mighty drama which has now claimed the whole 
world for its stage. His view of the Young Turks may be gathered 


from a single pregnant sentence. ‘‘ They meant well, and in the 
““end they accomplished good; though not what was good in their 
“own eyes.’’ They quickly transformed the Macedonian 


* Nationalism and War in the Near East. By A Diplomatist. Clarendon 
Press, 1g15 (price 12s. 6d). 
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millennium into pandemonium, and smoothed the way for a Balkan 
alliance against Turkish misrule. 

The later and larger half of the volume is devoted to the two 
conflicts of 1912 and 1913, which are described respectively as the 
War of Coalition and the War of Partition. The former he regards. 
as justifiable, and on the whole beneficial. To diminish the area 
of Turkish rule is always worth sacrifices, and the author shares 
the conviction of other good judges that the young Balkan States. 
have a future before them. The chief novelty of our author’s 
treatment of the two wars is to be found in the emphasis he lays on 
the achievement and destiny of Greece. Indeed, he pronounces the 
War of Coalition to be, above all, ‘‘a campaign in the century-long 
‘‘ warfare by which the Greeks are winning their way back to their 
‘‘ maritime empire of the A’gean, lost five hundred years ago.’’ He 
is serenely confident that the Turks will disappear from Europe, 
and that the Greeks will take their place. ‘* The closing scenes of 
‘* the war, no less than its causes, show that the real race war was: 
‘“ between Greeks and Turks. Bulgars and Turks may fight again, 
‘but Greeks and Turks must fight again.’’ The War of 
Partition, the diplomacy and horrors of which are sharply 
castigated, strengthened Greece, but left the Balkans in a ferment 
not less threatening than that of 1912. The volume closes with a 
detailed examination of the economic, political, and moral results. 
of the Balkan upheaval. This striking work is not only a 
contribution to history, but a welcome guide to the intricacies of 
the most complex problem of the Great War. 

Ga Paneer 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Students of the history of the expansion of the British Empire 
should be grateful to Miss Elsie Masson for her admirable and 
spirited book describing the Northern Territory of Australia, the 
life of its settlers, and the vast possibilities of its future. The boolc 
is replete with charm, and perhaps the best compliment we can pay 
it is to say that the admirable illustrations are almost unnecessary. 
Her opening words are a key to the book :— 


_ ‘* Of all parts of Australia, the least, although the largest, known 
is that huge expanse now called the Northern Territory. The Aus- 
tralian who visits it is surprised and strangely entranced with this: 
portion of his continent. He is fascinated by the romance of the life 


*An Untamed Territory: the Northern Territory i i 
é ; : y of Australia, by El 2 
Masson. With illustrations and maps. Messrs. Macmillan (price 6s.) SS eaien 
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and by the varied elements that compose it—the crude beginnings 
of white man’s civilisation, the savage state of the Stone Age 
Aboriginal, and, foreign to both, the peculiar flavour of the East, 
reminding him that he is now within tropic regions. He finds an 
interest in these things quite apart from their political and natural 
significance, but, to appreciate them to the full, he will do well to 
know first something of the extent of this vast land, of its past, 
and of the nature of its country.’’ 

The thousand miles of coast line guard a territory of 523,620 
square miles, extending 1,172 miles to the South, an area including 
‘““ moist tropical landscape watered by rivers flowing between banks 
““of jungle; rich pastoral country, ridged land and sandy desert.”’ 
Long before it came into European hands it was known to the 
Malay pirates, who fought and robbed the natives. Rumours of 
the land came to the Portuguese and the Dutch. The former may 
have been the first European visitors, but it was the Dutch in 1606 
who are the first on record. Tasman left a chart of the coast, and 
the Dutch named many of the points. But the new land, unlike 
Java, promised no present return, and was abandoned. It was not 
until 1802 that Matthew Flinders surveyed the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and left a chart still in use. In 1821, Philip King continued his 
work, was struck with the value of the harbours, and the home 
government organised a semi-military setthement on the very 
unsuitable Melville island. The settlement was a failure, the 
attempt was renewed at Port Essington, while Stokes, in The 
Beagle, with Charles Darwin on board, continued the survey of the 
coast. Port Darwin was named after the young naturalist, and the 
capital of the territory to-day bears one of the noblest names in the 
history of research and thought. It was at the Port Essington 
settlement that the famous traveller Leichardt arrived in December, 
1845, after an eight months’ journey from Queensland. The 
mystery of Leichardt’s fate is one that still stirs the imagination. 
A relative of the present writer was the last white person to see him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Samuda, in a remote settlement in the 
Bush, were startled one night by a native servant who said that a 
strange white man was in the kitchen. There they found Leichardt 
busy with innumerable botanical specimens. He spent the night 
with them and went on next morning. He was never seen again, 
but for years there were rumours that he was carried about as a 
captive-god by a native tribe. But that was long after his famous 
journey to Port Essington and back south in 1845. In 1848 the 
settlement was abandoned. In 1862 a South Australian, John 
McDonall Stuart, worked his way through from the south, and the 
following year South Australia annexed the Northern Territory. 
Stuart 

had left the temperate zone, had traversed what seemed endless 
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desert, had watched its dreary features change to richer, tropic 
aspects, had revelled in the luxuriant green and plentiful life of 
northern river valleys, and had at length broken through the scrub 
on to a beach washed by the water of the ocean that was his goal. 


The prospect seemed so hopeful, with such promise for the 
farmer and the miner, that a new attempt to develop the North was 
made. The attempt was again a failure, thanks to a bad choice both 
of capital and resident. A fresh start was made at Port Darwin, 
and the capital was called Palmerston, but this name was soon 
abandoned and that of Darwin substituted. Continuous connection 
with Adelaide—a distance of 1,900 miles—was necessary if success 
was to be achieved, and on August 22nd, 1872, the miracle was 
accomplished, the famous Overland Telegraph had sent its first 
message. This was at once followed by the establishment of a cable 
station putting Port Darwin in direct touch with Europe. From 
1874 to 1888 Chinese labour flocked in, and was of great, though 
suspect use. The prospects of development led to the conception 
of the Overland Railway, which was begun in 1886 and carried to 
Pine Creek, 147 miles south. Further it has not gone. A thousand 
miles still lie between Vodnadatta, the railway end in South 
Australia and Pine Creek. But it will come when the full develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth is taken in hand after the war. In 1907 
jhe Northern Territory contained 1,500 Europeans, as many 
Chinese and Malay folk, and 40,000 Aborigines. It was then taken 
over by the New Federal Government of the Continent, but was 
given no representation, though like the rest of Australia it was 
closed to Asia. The territory is now in possession of an 
Administrator and his officials: What of the future? That will 
depend on the energy and character of its people. Officials never 
yet made a British colony. 

Miss Masson gives the reader a very pleasing idea of the life of 
Darwin, with its mysterious Chinatown, its slum of Southern 
Asiatics, its background of the Stone Age, its life in the cool, dry 
cloudless season when “‘ at night a brilliant tropic moonlight glitters 
“‘on the sea, and the air is rich with warm scents,’’ in the wet 
season when “‘herds of wallaby and kangaroo feed at evening 
‘close to the town, frogs croak an interminable chant, flying ants 
‘pile up in heaps round the lamps, gorgeous butterflies and 
“‘ dragon-flies flash their wings in the sun.’’ 

Miss Masson writes delightfully of the servant question in 
Darwin, of the faithful George who goes back from the pantry ‘‘ to 
“the life of a primitive savage, to weird corroborees by moonlight 
“in the silent bush, to long hunts after tucker, to the learning of 
“strange tribal magic from white-haired warriors—back to the 
“Stone Age fer four moons.’’ If you engage a black you engage 
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a family, and in some ways a very engaging family. The self- 
engaged wife “‘ works with a will, and soon learns to sweep, to 
‘““ dust, to scrub, to wash up, and to do laundry work.’ The good 
‘* Nelly with her flat nose and huge lips, from which always hangs a 
‘“ big black pipe,’’ has a comeliness of her own, while Rita the baby 
is like a ‘‘ small brown bear.’’ These kindly childlike natives 


- certainly smooth ‘‘ the domestic path of the women ”’ of our race in 


North Australia. 

The place is full of fascination. We read of the pearling fleet, 
and ‘‘a row of neat pearl buttons on a card’ takes on a romance 
of its own. The tortoise-shelling industry ‘‘ relies much for its 
‘‘labour on the natives.’’ Indeed, the world of the black fellow 
underlies the whole life of Darwin. The description of a 
corroboree here given is of wonderful vividness and value. What 
it all means‘is the wonder: it is the mystery-play, perhaps, of 
twenty or a hundred centuries ago. 

The journey to Pine Creek, the picture of the Bushland with its 
infinite loneliness and mystery, its buffalo hunters, its heroic 
warders along the telegraph line, strikes a fresh note for the traveller, 
while new hope for the Territory springs from the discovery that 
the motor-car can face the Bush. Slowly, very slowly, our 
Northern civilisation is drifting into the great new land; a vast 
responsibility rests on the Federal Government to see that the evils, 
the many and dreadful evils of that civilisation, are kept out of 
this vast land, that the capable and kindly aboriginals are given 
every chance of development, that the whole area is not exploited 
for wealth at the expense of human goodness. Here is the place 
and here are the opportunities for a great experiment. Darwin 
demands the best settlers. If they settle they will find ample 


reward. 
* * x 


DRE OooAN Del cPAINT ERS 


Here is a book that no studio can afford to neglect, and one that 
will be read in every circle where Art has any significance whatever. 
Mr. Vicat Cole has built up this monumental book on Trees in 
Art from the simplest basis. He begins, as a teacher should, from 
the beginning :— 

‘‘My standpoint... is that the reader knows but little of 


draughtsmanship, and nothing of the construction of trees. I 
cannot understand the position of some who assert that an object 


*The Artistic Anatomy of Trees, Their Structure and Treatment in Painting, by 
Rex Vicat Cole. Illustrated by 50 examples of pictures from the time of early 
Italian artists to the present day, and 165 drawings by the author, supplemented by 
300 diagrams in the text. Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. Ltd. (price 7s. 6d. net). 
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can be painted in a convincing manner without its mechanism being 
understood. ... £ A great artist can express his ideas without 
insisting on facts, a competent craftsman is unhampered by them ; 
but to the young student the mere imitation of form by itself pre- 
sents enormous difficulties, and to him a knowledge of all he wishes 
to paint is indispensable. There are times when it is an encourage- 
ment to refer to the lives of the great painters and to assure 
oneself again that even they could not dispense with toil but 
steadfastly accumulated knowledge throughout their lives. It 1s 
well to think of our Etty, with his genius already developed, 
plodding at the life school; and Turner poring over the mathe- 
matical laws of perspective. The note-books of others bear witness 
to their desire to understand with full appreciation all they saw 
before they allowed themselves the licence of selection. . . . The 
knowledge of how a thing is built induces an intimate sympathy, 
giving us constant pleasure; and the landscape painter must have 
as true a knowledge of the branch anatomy of a tree as a figure 
painter has of the anatomy of the human form. The young 
student, not knowing how a tree is constructed, is unable to 
express its essential forms; he loses their vitality, and makes his 
tree look nondescript and lifeless. 


Here, then, we have a student’s book written and illustrated 
by an artist who has, as he says, ‘‘a loving acquaintance’ with 
trees (an inherited acquaintance since his father, the Royal 
Academician, was famous for his knowledge and power in the art 
of tree painting), and has endeavoured to describe them from the 
artist’s point of view with the definite goa! of raising the general 
standard, the essential reality of landscape painting. With this 
end in view we have not only letterpress that shows us “‘ trees 
““ considered in relation to painting,’’ trees as units, and grouped 
units, so to speak, playing their part in landscape, ‘‘ the anatomy 
“of a tree,’’ its buds and twigs, and boughs and branches, in all 
their systematic grouping and life-play, and ‘‘ the details of trees,”’ 
the leaves and flowers and fruits in all their kaleidoscope magic, 
and the many coloured stipules that carpet the earth, the varying 
bark that means so much in a picture; we have all this information 
given us out of the full brain of a devoted artist anda skilled botanist, 
and, in addition, we have the information illustrated in the most 
wonderful fashion, showing the artistic significance of all the 
processes of nature, with hundreds of little drawings that give the 
truth as to bud and twig, and bough and branch, and leaf and 
flower, and fruit and bark. It is a liberal education to go through 
the pages of such a book. But Mr. Vicat Cole does more than 
this: he shows us in a great series of wonderful reproductions what 
trees have meant to, and what they have signified in, the art of the 
greatest artists. 
si “The Primitive Italians with their precise and delightful little 

trees painted in such an ingenious way with an infinite loving 
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““care’’ must be studied with equal care. We have here specimens 
of tree work by Credi, Giorgione, Guercino, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Botticelli, Sellaio. Bellini could deal with trees on a larger scale 
with great knowledge, as in the case of ‘‘ The Death of St. Peter, 
““Martyr.’’ Mr. Vicat Cole shows us the stages in this art :— 


‘“From Titian and Patinier, the fathers of landscape painting, 
to Cecil Lawson, we recall the names of those who have treated 
trees each in his own individual way. Titian, Giorgione, Rubens, 
Claude, Rembrandt, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Hobbema, Wilson, 
Gainsborough, Crome, Girtin, Turner, Constable, Cotman, Cox, 
Corot, Creswick, Diaz, Troyon, Miller, Rousseau, Daubigny, 
Monticelli, Cecil Lawson. . . . With Titian and Giorgione (1447) 
(Plate III.) began the modern view of landscape—massed trees 
rounded and lit by the sky, the formation of land shown by shadows, 
sprays, and trunks introduced into the foreground, and detail 
lost and found, just as we think of it now. Was not Rubens 
(a hundred years later) one of the first of the figure painters to 
paint pure landscape (Plate IV.) as well as to use it as a back- 
ground? ... Twenty years later Nicolas Poussin, the great 
Frenchman, was painting his romantic scenes. We must take his 
trees as belonging to the subject if we are to enjoy them. . . 
Claude was the first painter to show the grandeur of trees; in his 
pictures, by their height and dignity, they commanded the land- 
scape; by their fulness and exquisite design, they created a setting 
of richness and romance that not even the artificiality of his ruins 
and palaces could destroy (Plate VI., Illus. 4, 5). Claude and 
Turner are set apart from all other landscape painters by their 
genius endowing them with an understanding of nature in her 


deepest and most varied moods. ... Poussin, Claude, and 
Rembrandt took a large view of trees; Hobbema saw them in 
detail. . . . In 1714 was born Richard Wilson, a ‘ chiel amang 


chiels,’ and the first of the great English landscape painters—well 
worthy to take his place after Claude, with the same large view of 
nature and a lovely quality of paint.’’ 


So Mr. Vicat Cole takes us on to Crome and Cotman with thei 
““big decorative conception of nature,’’ to Constable who inspired 
the French Romanticists, to David Cox and his wind-swept trees, 
to Corot, Cecil Lawson, J. W. North, and many modern painters. 
We have no space in which to deal with the technical details of 
this book, but we can assure the reader that the presentation of 
them, whether botanical or artistic, is full of insight, valuable 
humility on the part of a specialist, and revelation. Mr. Vicat Cole 
is a born teacher. With his left hand he takes your right hand, 
and with his right hand he does wonderful things with pen and 
pencil alike. 

We have rarely known a more attractive book, or one in which 
the outlook of the true artist is better exemplified. Mr. Vicat Cole 
has built himself, so to speak, on Reynolds; on broad artistic 
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principles, on large inspiration and accurate knowledge. It is a 
matter of importance whether buds are rightly grouped, though it 
is still more important that we should feel the tree growing. Truth, 
beauty, and inspiration are what Mr. Vicat Cole seeks. He is not 
looking for blots and blemishes, and therefore he is certain to get 
the best out of the pupil and give rare genius its opportunity. 
Writing of Nicolas Poussin, he compares the trees with those of 
Claude to the advantage of the latter, but adds “‘ there is no need 
‘‘to look for something to displease one (how Ruskin hurts us at 
‘times by doing so), and there is nothing to criticise in Claude 
‘‘and but little in Poussin, but everything to admire, if we enter 
‘‘into the bigness of the view as they did, and as they intended us 
‘‘to do.’’? Readers of this book will enter, too, into ‘‘ the bigness 
‘‘ of the view ”’ of nature and art that Mr. Vicat Cole achieves. 


IRISH, VERSE AND --EROSE 


Mr. A. P. Graves and Mr. Guy Pertwee have compiled for the 
reciter and the general reader a Treasury of Irish Verse and Prose 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the years that have 
followed. The introduction is chiefly interesting for its account of 
the Sheridan blood in literature from the grandfather of the great 
Sheridan to Lady Dufferin, her sister Lady Maxwell (Mrs. Norton), 
and Mr. T. S. Le Fanu. The later Sheridans have a melancholy 
all their own, a something of which the dramatist knew nothing; 
but we confess that we are little impressed by the Sheridan lyrics 
here printed, with the exception of Lady Dufferin’s Lament of the 
Irish Emigrant, which has become of great reputation, though it 
has not the profound pathos and exquisite music of the Irish 
Mother’s Lament by Mrs. Alexander. But a perusal of the many 
lyric poems in this interesting volume still leaves us faithful to 
Thomas Moore. No modern Irish poet has excelled Oft, in the 
Stilly Night, while Lay His Sword by His Side has a vigour and 
a note that rarely inspire the Irish muse. Mr. W. B. Yeats is the 
outstanding modern poet of Ireland. The Ballad of Father 
Gilligan and The Madness of King Goll are, in their different ways, 
extraordinarily fine poems, mystic, musical, profound. James 
Clarence Mangan, in this introduction, is given a high rank that 
the selections hardly justify. Indeed, to be frank, the poems 
collected here, with certain rare and exquisite exceptions, do not 


"The Rectter’s Treasury of Irish Verse and Prose, compiled and edited by Alfred 
Perceval Graves and Guy Pertwee. George Routledge & Sons (price 3s. 6d.). 
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leave the impress of great literature. The attempt in the introduc- 
tion to compare the art of Moore with that of Browning and of 
Swinburne is little short of preposterous, especially when the com- 
parison is in the Irish poet’s favour. Moore was in no sense a 
great poet, and with some assurance we may say the same of every 
author that contributes to this volume. What we do find here are © 
some charming music, some affecting lyrics, and a great deal of 
false sentimentality. The Scottish lyrical sense is much truer and 
much more distinctively natural than that of Ireland; but that 
Ireland is capable of producing purely distinctive national poets 
is clear enough. There is a national note, and the day will 
doubtless come when there will be a national poet of wide and great 
significance. The more notable literary men and women of Irish 
stock have given their genius (as in the case of the Brontés) to 
alien Jands; the present intensified sense of nationality and the 
striking revival in Irish literature during recent times make it 
probable that in Ireland, as in England, we are nearing a literary 
period. When that period comes the Irish poet will be found in 
Donegal rather than in the administrative county of London. 

The prose selections in this volume are full of interest. The 
humour of Sheridan is something quite other than that of Mr. 
Dunne, Canon Hannay, Mr. Le Fanu, Mr. MacManus, or Mr. 
Shaw ; but it is certain that the Irishman when not very dull is very 
amusing, and the gift reflects itself better in Irish prose perhaps 
than in Irish poetry. Ireland has not yet found her Aristophanes. 


ENGLISH COURT“HAND=® 


Books of great learning and erudite technical knowledge designed 
to answer a specific practical purpose can scarcely be dealt with in 
the periodical press read by the general public, but such a work as 
the remarkable treatise on English Court Hand produced by Mr. 
Charles Johnson and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, and based on their 
vast knowledge of mediwval documents acquired in their daily work 
at the Record Office, may reasonably be commended here. The 
subject of handwriting has a fascination for a large public who have 
no practical use for medieval documents. There is a psychological 
interest in the subject, since the handwriting of every man in some 


* English Court Hand, A.D. 1066 to 1500. Illustrated chiefly from the Public 
Records, by Charles Johnson, M.A., and Hilary Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A. F. W. 
Maitland Memorial lecturer in the University of Cambridge. Oxford:At the 
Clarendon Press (2 vols., price 25s. net; separately, text, ros. 6d. net; plates, 21s. 
net): 
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measure reflects his personality, and many students of human 
nature will find points of interest in this treatise on the evolution 
of Court Hand, to use the term that distinguishes the kind of hand 
that came to be used in the records of the Superior Courts of Law, 
as contrasted with the Book Hand of non-official medizeval manu- 
scripts. A knowledge of Court Hand in successive ages is essential 
to anyone engaged in original historical research, and as a matter 
of fact such knowledge is invaluable in the study of the history of 
education in England. Indeed, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Jenkinson 
tell us that ‘an examination into the processes of administration 
‘‘ involving writing which were attached (to take only one instance) 
“to the assessment and collection of the medizeval subsidy, must 
‘lead us to the conclusion that hardly a village or township in 
‘* England can have been without its scribe.’? Such scribes were 
presumably laymen, as were the stewards of manors, and the fact 
leads to the conclusion, long ago adopted by Stubbs, that education 
for the laity was far more widespread than most historians have 
surmised. 

There has hitherto been no work dealing adequately with Court 
Hand, and these authors have set themselves to collect and 
reproduce photographically, for the most part on the original scale, 
a representative series of documents showing the development of 
Court Hand from the Conquest to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, ‘‘ the principal aim being the provision of a good practice- 
““book for the student, and a convenient collection of material for 
“the teacher.’’ Court Hand and Book Hand are based on the 
“Caroline Minuscule ”’ of the ninth and tenth centuries. 


They do not acquire distinctive characters till about the twelfth 
century. The divergence, however, is rapid and due to readily 
intelligible causes. A manuscript, more especially a professional 
copy made for a library, affords an opportunity for fine as well as 
legible writing: the documents with which we are concerned 
are the work of the clerk of a court, of a professional scrivener, or 
in a few cases of a private person writing for his own purposes. 
The clerk of a law court or the secretary of an administrative 
department is but little concerned with caligraphy. His writing 
should, indeed, be legible, but speed is of more importance than 
either beauty or economy of material. The same reasoning applies 
to a considerable extent to the scrivener and to the private corre- 
spondent, but with them speed is not quite so important. In all 
these cases, however, there is room for the free development of 
a style of handwriting: the writers are neither hampered by the 
strict forms of the professional copyist nor forced to adopt the 
puzzling abbreviations so common in the manuscripts of legal or 
scientific treatises, where compression is of paramount importance. 
It is to this untrammelled writing, whether officially or privately 
employed, that we apply the name of ‘‘ Court Hand ”’ throughout 
the period with which we are concerned. 
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This free hand reached its prime in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, and then for two centuries decayed with ever- 
increasing rapidity, but in the fifteenth century one type of Court 
Hand, the actual hand used by the Courts for enrolment, revived, 
and it is from this hand that ‘‘ retrospectively the name ‘ Court 
‘““* Hand’ has been applied to all manner of earlier official hand- 
‘* writings—and from them to the non-official ones of the same 
‘‘ date, which so closely resemble them—in the manner described 
‘‘above.’’ The change from the reed-pen to the goose-quill and 
the increase of the size of parchments as the result of the improve- 
ment in the breed of sheep played a part in the development of this 
free clear hand. Though it shows a regular continuity of develop- 
ment, it is often hard to date, in view of the reluctance of any Scribe 
to change his original hand, and the different rate of change in 
town and country. This continuity is seen in unofficial as well as 
in all the various types of official Court Hand. 

Domesday Book, ‘‘ the earlier volume of which is probably the 
*“ work of the King’s scribes and written in some haste,’ is in a 
hand difficult to distinguish from Book Hand. ‘‘ On the Continent 
‘“a regular diplomatic hand had already arisen, distinguished by 
““the exaggeration of the down strokes of b, d, |, f, and s, and by 
“the flourishes that are used as marks of abbreviation.’? The 
hand that was to become Court Hand adopted these forms, and at 
the end of the twelfth century we get a regular Court Hand. But 
the character of it underwent a sudden and complete change early 
in the thirteenth century, and gave way ‘“‘ to a smaller hand, only 
“* slightly oblique and with shorter heads and tails.’”’ Towards the 
end of the same century the writing again increased in size, and 
the long s approximates to the m. The long s springs from the 
straight minuscule form. The short s, a diminutive capital, appears 
as an alternative final about the middle of the twelfth century. By 
the end of the thirteenth century the long s ceases to be a final. 
This work gives a history of the evolution of each of the letters 
and their capitals in Court Hand, and fascinating are these histories 
of individual letters. Scarcely less interesting are the histories of 
methods of abbreviation. It ig curiously interesting to compare 
the rough and ready abbreviations of to-day with the formal 
abbreviations of ages that abbreviated, at any rate in Book Hand, 
with the idea of saving space, not time. These authors do not 
discuss the real causes of the large changes referred to above that 
occur suddenly in Court Hand. Sudden foreign influence must 
have been the cause. We hope that a copy of this very important 
work will be available (for the encouragement of historical 
research) in all public libraries. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Professor J. Shield Nicholson, in his monograph entitled ‘ The 
‘‘ Neutrality of the United States in Relation to the British and German 
‘‘ Empires ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 6d.), compares British with 


German interests in view of the fact that nations must be guided by 


interests and not sympathies, and practically invites the United States 
to ‘‘ choose between the two pictures.’’ He tells us that ‘‘ everything 
‘“turns on the interpretation of our own interests and our own advantage. 
‘‘ Our most real interest is not to be measured in terms of money or in 
‘the magnitude of foreign trade. Our most real interest is to maintain 
‘“ those principles and ideas on which the British Empire has been built 
‘up: of such are liberty, humanity, and fidelity to agreements. And 
‘‘ to anticipate the moral of the argument, so it is with the United States. 
‘“Tf the United States should be forced to go to war with Germany, it 
‘* will be to lose money but to save the soul of the nation. Germany 
‘‘ thought England would not go to war because war is so expensive ; 
‘‘and, in spite of the rude awakening, in that case the same false 
‘“reasoning is applied to the United States.’’ It is refreshing in these 
days, when so many second-rate economists are suspect, to find a man 
of the great eminence of Professor Nicholson abandoning the mere 
‘*economic man ’’ and placing economics and the doctrine of ‘‘ interest ’’ 
on what might be called truly a spiritual basis. We have always in these 
pages held and argued that economic principles, in so far as they are 
principles, have universal application and apply in the realm of ethics. 
But then Professor Nicholson is, as Adam Smith was, a humanist as 
well as an economist. Professor Nicholson sweeps away a good many 
misrepresentations and fictions spread by Germans and pro-Germans. 
‘“The idea that British foreign policy has been mainly directed to the 
‘“ development of an exclusive foreign trade is not true of any period 
‘‘of British history; and it is specially untrue of the period that has 
‘“ witnessed the formation and the growth of the present German 
‘‘Empire.’’ This proposition is here clearly established. This is not 
a trade war or a money war on the part of the British Empire or any 
of her Allies. It is a war against German military dominion; it is a 
struggle to secure for all Europe that liberty for which England has 
always, save once, stood. We stand, often apparently to our own loss, 
for personal liberty. On the other hand, Germany deliberately aims 
at being “‘ the greatest of world Powers,’’ and hopes to gain that end 
by military expansion at the expense, first, of Europe, and, second, 
of the British Empire, and by the economic development of the countries 
so acquired. But, as Professor Nicholson coldly remarks, ‘‘ the German 
‘‘ military morality is indeed altogether unsuited for any sound expansion 
‘of Empire, as Germany will find to her cost.’’ Now, ‘‘ the later 
““ German excesses bring us to the consideration of American interests.’’ 
The state of affairs and opinion in the United States demanded, at the 
opening of hostilities, a policy of strict and honest neutrality, but also 
demanded the observance on the part of the belligerents of international 
morality. Then Germany proceeded to overturn the existing moral 
law. This at first did not directly affect the States. But the repudia- 
tion of morality, which began with Belgium, passed on until it touched 
the interests of the United States very nearly in the murderous destruction 
of the Lusitania and later passenger ships. Now, ‘‘ the people of the 
““ United States are not governed simply by monetary considerations.”’ 
Her interests are touched, but not only monetary interests. War 
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may become again her ‘‘ duty,’’ her self-imposed duty, because her 
‘‘interests’’ have proved to be, as fifty years ago, coincident 
in her national conscience with the maintenance of human 


| morality as it has been understood in ever-widening measure since 
| Moses came down from Mount Sinai with his Tables, since our Lord 


ascended another Mount with His message to mankind. The shameless 
midnight murder of Miss Caveli on the direct instruction of the highest 
German authorities, in the teeth of the American and Spanish official 
protests, has moved America as never before. Professor Nicholson’s 
essay will be widely read in the United States, for it will appeal to the 
sound instincts of the nation. 

* * * 

Mr. Alan Lethbridge, in ‘‘ The New Russia from the White Sea 
‘“to the Siberian Steppe,’’ gives us, with the aid of many illustrations 
and three maps, a vivid picture of the Russian North, as seen by him 
and his wife in a recent journey. The object of the book is ‘‘ that of 
‘“ arousing a genuine interest in Slavdom.’’ We are told that ‘‘ during 
““a trip of some thousands of miles, through a portion of the country 
““not usually visited by the tourist—or, indeed, by the business man 
““from other countries—my wife and I never experienced an unkind 
‘“ word nor an offensive action. We were received as guests of honour 
““ because we were English, and, one and all, official and layman, noble 
“and moujik, tried their best to show their appreciation of our 
“* presence.’’ The North has a distinct lure of its own with its endless 


' forests, its pleasing population, that has never known the degradation 
| of serfdom, the remarkable monastic establishments, including the 


very famous monastery on the island of Solovetz, two hundred miles 
north-west of Archangel. Mr. Lethbridge gives us a delightful picture 
of this settlement, dating from the fifteenth century. He shows us 
Archangel, the White Sea Littoral, the peasant province of Viatka, 
the upper reaches of the Kama, the Urals. He tells many good stories, 


| and shows us the people as they are. He has no good word for the 
| “ politicals ’’ exiled to the Archangel district. They are short of money, 


but have really nothing to complain of, though ‘‘in England one hears 
‘“ wonderful stories of the suffering these folk endure in the sacred 


“cause of justice. . . . For the other side there is no apologist, and 


‘“ hence it is but surprising that the true facts of the entire question are 
““not shown in their true perspective.’’ The ‘“‘ irreconcilables ’’ that 
Mr. Lethbridge has met ‘‘ seem a worthless and dangerous lot.’? We 
are glad to see the noble tribute to the Russian soldiers. ‘‘ Broadly 
“* speaking, no Russian wants to fight,’’ but when he does fight it is 
as a crusader, and never under any circumstances does he lose his 
morale. He has always his religion, his God who is ‘‘ his Father and 


“FBriend,’’ his ‘living, lasting, humble faith’’ to strengthen him in 


times of adversity. The book should be widely read at this time, when 
the union of the Russian and English peoples will mean so much for 
both. 

* * * 

In ‘‘ Geology of To-day ’’ (Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., price 53s. 
net) Professor J. W. Gregory gives us ‘‘a popular introduction in 
“« simple language ”’ to a science that the labours of thinkers and workers 
during more than a century has rendered complex in the extreme. ‘‘ The 
‘“ Geological Society of London—the parent of geological societies— 
** publishes an annual index of the literature added to its library; 
““the index for 1911 included literature published—s82 magazines, 
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‘‘ journals, and other serials, and a total of over 2,500 books, 
‘“ papers, and memoirs. A geologist would have to read eight 
‘‘works a day to keep up with current literature.’? In  con- 
sequence, in geology, as in mathematics, specialisation in com- 
paratively restricted areas of advance is necessary. The wood 
is too often lost because of the closeness of the trees. Even to 
the specialist a review of the whole subject is of great value when set 
forth by a geologist of the eminence of Professor Gregory. He gives. 
us four essays : the first tells us of the developments of modern geology, 
a subject dating from the last quarter of the nineteenth century, some 
theories as to the manner of the birth of this globe, as to the nature of the 
world and outer earth. The second part tells us of physical geology, 
that is to say, of the form and fashion of the surface of the earth and of 
the forces that have moulded it. We next are taken to historical 
geology. Professor Gregory dispassionately considers various theories 
as to the age of the earth: ‘‘ the period covered by geological evidence 
‘“must be many hundreds, and may be many thousands, of millions of 
‘“ years.’? We are taken to the dawn of life and through the various 
eras, and so to “‘ the story of life on the earth.’’ Truly a book of great 
fascination, judgment, and learning. 
* * % 


Mr. E. Lipson has produced an interesting, useful and careful, if a 
somewhat dogmatic, book in the medizval volume of his ‘‘ Introduction 
‘“ to the Economic History of England ’’ (Messrs. A. & C. Black, price 
7s. 6d. net). In the very interesting chapter on ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Manor ’”’ he boldly joins the Teutonic School, denies the Roman or 
Celtic or Romano-Celtic origin of the manor and wants to impose on 
this nation an almost purely Teutonic origin. ‘‘ The English language, 
‘“ law and religion, and the names of the English villages, seem decisive 
‘* proof that the masses of the people were not of Celtic but of Teutonic 
‘* blood.’’ The anthropologists are entirely against Mr. Lipson on 
this point. The common English stock of to-day is identical with a 
stock that was here before the Germanic invasion, and is structurally 
different from the Central European races. The introduction of a new 
tongue is not wonderful when we remember that the Celtic race had 
previously adopted Latin from the handful of Roman invaders. The 
reference to ‘‘ English law ’’ we do not understand, as that is the very 
point at issue. The Customs or Common Law of Kent are partly older 
than Saxon times. The reference to place-names proves nothing, 
for while the villages are very often Saxon in name, the field- 
names are not, and the river-names are not. The Teutonic origin of 
our society has certainly not been established, and Mr. Lipson has not 
strengthened the case for it. The history of schools and education (a 
branch of economic history almost entirely neglected by Mr. Lipson 
despite its vast importance) shows the continuity of Roman influence 
from the days of the Roman occupation; customs show it also; religion 
shows it clearly, for Augustines revived an earlier Christianity. But, 
after all, the anthropological evidence ought to conclude the matter. The 
masses of the people of this country are obviously not of Teutonic stock. 
In the majority of cases the material type and build is not Teutonic 
and is indistinguishable from that of the early British races. Mr. Lipson 
says that the question is one of ‘‘ the greatest historical importance. 
‘It involves the fundamental question whether the starting point of 
‘our history is the freedom or the servitude of the great mass of the 
‘““nation.”” This is really not a true issue. The economic starting 
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point of our history lies far behind Roman times, and we can confidently 
deny that the Teutonic village community was any improvement on the 
Celtic communities which the Romans found in Britain. It is a pity 
that on these questions Mr. Lipson did not consult Dr. Rice Holmes’s 
work on ‘‘ Ancient Britain.’’ However, whether we agree with Mr. 
Lipson’s views as to origins or not, we may follow with advantage his 
chapters on the manor and the open-field system, the breakdown of the 
manorial system and its method of compulsory labour on the land, the 
agrarian revolution that followed in slow fashion the Black Death, the 


_ growth of the towns and the accumulation of population in economic 


centres. The chapters on fairs and markets, gilds-merchant, the craft- 
gilds, the woollen industry, foreign trade, revenue, and exchequer are 
all of value and interest. We are glad to see M. A. L. Simon’s important 
work on the history of the wine trade noticed. This French author has 


| thrown much light on our medieval economic position. Despite our 


strictures on the dogmatism of the first chapter, we gladly recognise 
the industry and wide reading that have gone to the making of this well- 
printed book of Over 500 pages. 

* * % 


Mr. E. Andrews has given, in a useful translation entitled ‘‘ Savage 
‘“Man in Central Africa: A Study of Primitive Races in the French 
“Congo ’”’ (T. Fisher Unwin, price 12s. 6d. net), of M. Adolphe Louis 
Cureau’s rather unscientific study of the Congo races. The author gives 
us a statement as to the environment of these races in the basin of 
the Congo, with its great terraced, flooded, forested areas. Here dwell 
the aborigines, the pygmies of Herodotus, speaking what seems like 
a Bantu tongue. They, who are now rarely pure in type, have long 
been pressed by Eastern invaders of many types, who now occupy 
the whole Equatorial region. These races can scarcely spring from 
a common source. Can we ascribe to the same stock the brachy- 


_cephalous Fan and the dolechocephalous Bakongo, or the little Bateke 
of the Upper Alima and the tall Babangi? Consider the thick-set, 


brawny Bakamba, and then the Bagundi, with their delicate, intelligent 
features, prominent foreheads, and limbs which are vigorous in spite of 
their slenderness. Look at the active Balale, tiny creatures, whose forms 


are almost feminine, and compare them with the tall Atyo, with their 
| loose-jointed, listless gait. How they all differ from the Bagura, who 


are fine, strapping men, with prominent chests, broad, low foreheads and 
convex parietals, and still more from the tribes of the Central Ubangi, 
with their broad, athletic shoulders and narrow skuils—the incarnation 
of brute force’’! But they all differ from the chinless Pygmies or 
Negritos, and have in common high cheek bones, flat noses, thick lips, 
broad faces, square shoulders, long bodies, and small feet. The differ- 


| ences are possibly due to environment, as the differences from tribe to 
| tribe are small, and this is true also of their languages, of which the 


grammar is elaborate and the syntax simple. ‘‘ The most advanced of 


| these dialects are susceptible of real elegance in style and expression.”’ 


In addition to the Negritos and the Bantus there is a third unnamed 
Ethnic group, which, moving north to south, entered the basin of the 


_ Congo at the fourth degree north latitude on the northern borders of the 


great forest. Little is known, we are told, of this group of people, who 
have for generations been in conflict with the Sudanese. M. Cureau 
gives us a number of chapters on the psychology of the individual Bantus. 
The custom of cannibalism is dying out, but till recently it was common. 
The Bantu, we are told, is fickle, not very intelligent, with little zsthetic 
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taste. The Fans havea folk literature, they have some skill in sculpture, 
and love music of a monotonous type. Certainly many black races, and 
especially the West Coast black man, are much higher in the human scale 
than the Bantu, if we accept M. Cureau’s account as definitive, a fact 
which in some ways we doubt. Ina third book we have an account of 
Bantu society, which is, we are told, based on the family group. Slavery 
is common. The daily life is an idle one. The tribe is merely, we are 
told, a multiplication of family groups. The village is a social institution 
for maintaining an enlarged family, and a new village is founded at will 
by an off-shoot of an existing family. M. Cureau describes the village 
life in great detail. We do not think the book gives us the last word 
on the Congo native. We should have expected some comparative notes 
with other races and many customs not mentioned here, while there are 
many details given that should have been omitted. 


ee 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In ‘‘ Political Ideals, Their Nature and Development ’’ (Oxford 
University Press, 1915, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Delisle Burns has produced a volume 
worthy to rank beside Sir Frederick Pollock’s ‘‘ History of the Science 
‘* of Politics.’’ The book falls into two parts, the first surveying the ideas 
and ideals of Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the 
Revolution ; the second, discussing the thought of the nineteenth century, 
under the headings, Nationalism, Imperialism, Individualism, and 
Socialism. Mr. Burns has mastered the literature of political theory, 
and he invariably supplies the historical background of his picture. His 
plan is to begin with an analysis of a political conception and to proceed 
to a critical estimate of its value. Thus he provides not only a history 
of ideals, but a contribution to constructive thinking. He moves without 
passion or excitement through the maze of modern controversy, and he 
exhibits a remarkable capacity for seeing all round a question. His 
little volume, which can be carried in the pocket, may be recommended 
to all students of political philosophy. 

* * * 


Colonel Robert R. McCormick, of the Illinois National Guard, son 
of a former United States Ambassador to Russia, was given by M. 
Sazonoff the opportunity of being attached to the Russian army with 
unusual facilities of transmitting his impressions to America. His views 
are set forth in his fully illustrated volume entitled ‘‘ With the Russian 
Army: Being the Experiences of a National Guardsman ”’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 6s. net). This vivid book, which is dedicated to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, gives us a speaking portrait of the Emperor (who 
personally declared to Colonel McCormick that ‘‘ the war was very 
sudden and very unexpected ’’), and shows us that great commander, 
the Grand Duke, and his Chief of the Staff, General Yanonskevitz. The 
Colonel was taken on his tour by Prince Toundontoff, the hereditary 
Prince of the Kalmuk race, among whom he is not only a Prince but a 
god. Thus Colonel McCormick achieved the highest ambition of any 
journalist. He was taken to Warsaw, a model of a great city in war 
time; to an actual battle line, through Galicia. He gives us the 
military history of the war to the end of April, 1915. He writes fully 
and freely of the Russian army, its expert efficiency, its notable humanity 
and devotion, and of the magnificent General Staff. He is taken to visit 
the Kazaks, he joins the Corps de la Garde, visits Ossowetz, and teaches 


| business 


nection of Henri Quatre 


| 66 
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us something of modern fortifications. Incidentally, he criticises with 
a view to his own public British unpreparedness for land warfare. Alto- 
gether it is a living, useful book, a good specimen of the best American 
journalism of the same class as that produced by Mr. Palmer. 

* * * 

We must draw attention, belated though it be, to Professor F. G. 
Peabody’s volume ‘‘ The Christian Life in the Modern World ”’ (The 
Macmillan Co., price 5s. 6d. net). He first discusses ‘‘ The 
‘* practicability of the Christian life,’’ and tells us that ‘‘ personality, 
*“ character, spirituality, idealism, vision, communion with God, have 
‘‘in them a quality of timelessness, and are capable of expansion, trans- 
“‘mission, and utilisation in all the varied conditions of a changing 
** world. The problems of life shift with the passing years, but the 
““ nature of life remains unchanged, and responds to the Life which is 
** the light of men. On these terms, and on these alone, the Christian 
** life becomes practicable in the modern world.’’ The learned professor 
passes on to the ‘‘ Christian life and the modern family,’’ and asserts 
that the family is ‘‘ a school of character.’’ To the members of such 
a family as is here conceived Heaven will seem like home, ‘‘ because 
“home with all its vicissitudes has seemed like Heaven.’’ Then he 
deals with ‘‘ The Christian life and the modern business world.’’ In 
‘‘ administration has suppressed imagination,’’ and imagina- 
tion is necessary to bring Christian idealism to the aid of business. ‘‘ The 
““ teaching of Jesus, which announces that social stability is dependent 
** on social service, is verified by the industrial schemes which the most 
‘* discerning of employers are utilising to-day.’’ So we are led on to the 
relationship of the Christian life to social and political economy and to 


_ the life of the Church of Christ : an admirable book. 


* * * 
We should like to draw attention to Mr. J. B. Black’s essay (the 


| Arnold Prize Essay, 1914) entitled ‘‘ Elizabeth and Henry IV., being a 


**Short Study in Anglo-French Relations, 1589-1603’ (B. H. Black- 


well, Oxford, price 3s. 6d. net). It is a fine piece of original work, 


‘mainly based on State papers and instructions to ambassadors,”’ 


_ accéssible in the Record Office, London, the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 


the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, in Paris. England, in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, played the part that she played in 


|| the Napoleonic Age, and is playing to-day. As the Catholic cause, under 
| Philip, lent itself to the degradation and enslavement of Europe, so 
“the Protestant cause, under the egis of Elizabeth, became identified 


‘‘ with its liberation and the defence of its public liberties.’’ The con- 
‘“made little or no change in the common 
“‘ hostility of England and France ’’ to Spain. Elizabeth handed on many 
home and foreign problems to her successors, but her ‘‘ main work 
the arrestment of the Spanish ambition” she fully achieved. 
Monographs of this type, and of the type not long since written by Mr. 
Charles Bayne on a different aspect of the same period, are invaluable. 
x * * 


Sir Francis Younghusband, in ‘‘ Mutual Influence: a Re-view of 


ee Religion ’’ (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 3s. net), gives us a 
_ volume that rouses a sense of profound melancholy, the melancholy 


that comes from seeing a swimmer struggling hopelessly against the 
tide with a goal in view that is, after all, as the onlooker knows, no 
goal. To this great man of action God is ‘no separate person, but 


“only the personification of the Spirit which animates all individuals 


” 


‘fas members of a Whole.’’ We cannot, should not, indeed, presume 
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to argue with him save to say this: that to-day the current of faith 
in a personal, loving God, and in the immortality of each individual 
soul, has set in a direction that makes the mere acceptance of his view 
impossible; that the current of faith is, and has been, accepted by the 
greatest scientific thinkers of our time, and is, moreover, one that stands 
as part of the noblest system of morality that the world has known. 
But we may say this for the doctrine formulated by Sir Francis Young- 
husband: the true unity of mankind, the noblest mutual influence of 
man upon man and men upon men, is perfectly consistent with, and may 
be taken to be part of the whole doctrine of Christianity. Sir Francis 
could still hold his view and hold with it the faith that came to the 
world in Syria nineteen centuries ago. 
* * * 


The Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, in his introduction to the 
little volume entitled ‘‘ The Reader: His Office and Work ’’ (The Lay 
Reader Headquarters, 7, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, price 6d., 1s. in 
cloth), lays interesting stress on ‘‘ the development of Lay ministration 
‘‘ within the Anglican Communion.’’ It is certain that before the year 
200 A.D., ‘‘ the Reader possessed a more or less official position in the 
‘‘Church.’’ The office did not disappear at the Reformation, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth, Readers played an active part, but later they vanished 
in the Church, while they were re-discovered by the Methodists. Some- 
where about 1850 the office was revived in the Anglican Communion, 
and Dr. Murray tells us that there are 4,000 Readers now in England 
and Wales, and in the whole Anglican world (including the United States) 
14,000. Dr. Murray, in commending this interesting volume of essays, 
declares that ‘‘ it should not be without interest to anyone who realises 
‘the importance of the witness that the Lay Reader movement bears to 
‘the truth, which we in the Church of England have in the past been 
‘* prone to overlook, the truth of the Prophethood of the Laity.’’ Mr. G. 
Eldridge Gordon, in his paper on ‘‘ The Office of Reader,’’ asks : ‘‘ May 
“‘it not be that the Lord of the Church is again calling upon us to see 
‘‘ that we make full and ordered use of the ministry of laymen?’’ The 
office to-day is not to be regarded ‘‘ as a minor order of the ministry, but 
‘as an office held by a layman.’’ These essays show that the Anglican 
Church is still afraid of the Reader competing with the ordained Priest, 
and it is in this fear that we see the weakness of the movement. In so 
far as the Reader movement is successful, the Reader will not only work 
with but often take the place of the Priest. This was its value in 
Elizabethan times, and is its value now. 

* * * 


Mr. Banerjea is to be congratulated on the revised and enlarged 
edition of his book, ‘‘ A Study of Indian Economics ’’ (Macmillan, 1915), 
first published in 1911. He defines his work as an introductory manual 
for those who wish to make a serious study of the subject, and justly 
claims for it freedom from political bias. The volume contains a mass 
of carefully-sifted and up-to-date information, which it is convenient to 
possess in such a portable form. He passes in review the natural environ- 
ment, the social structure, agriculture and manufactures,’ distribution, 
and exchange, currency and banking, consumption, and public finance. 
Perhaps the most generally-interesting chapter is that on the State and 
Economics, with which the work closes. A careful discussion of Imperial 


Preference leads to the demand for the same fiscal freedom for India 


as is possessed by our self-governing colonies, ‘‘ so that she may arrange 
‘“ her tariff in the way she finds it best suited to her own requirements. ”’ 
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THE WAR, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


ROBABLY we have crossed the watershed of the war, althoug 
we failed to realise, at the moment of crossing, its ful 
significance. For on Continental plains of vast extent the gradients 
are almost imperceptible, but there is a point of cleavage which 
determines the trend of rivers either to the Polar Seas or to the 
Tropics. It was that serious retirement of Russia, who “‘ recoils, 
** but never retreats,’’ which has influenced the course of recent 
events. 

No one could have foreseen the famine in great guns and in 
munitions which trench warfare provoked. Germany, with her 
appalling expenditure of high explosives, appears to have been 
the first sufferer. Otherwise she would never have permittéd a 
Russian advance into the Carpathians. In the earlier period ofthe 
war she ought to have reinforced Austria-Hungary. For that 
purpose she could have called up men in any number, but she was 
not ready to arm them. Realising her deficiency she acted 
promptly, outpacing her adversaries in her preparations, and 
driving Russia out of Galicia and of Poland. From that retreat 
of the Russian Army, admirably as it was managed, we must date 
the new phase of the war, and the changes—geographical and 
political—which constitute the turning point of its history. The 
Balkan States were compelled to make their choice, and we see 
the result. Germany has counted upon no serious Allied aggres- 
sive before the New Year, and reckoned upon having time for her 
romantic Balkan adventure. Fighting upon interior lines against 
enemies widely distributed, Germany has dared this new and 
dangerous development. 

It may be said that this was also the Anglo-French opportunity, 
and that any weakening of German force on the Western frontier 
ought to have started the Allies upon a determined and sustained 
advance. Further, it will be said that we took advantage of the 
opportunity, but failed to press it home. But it is quite possible 
that this advance was intended as a trial of force to give our men 
the sense of power, and to relieve the tedium of long waiting. 
Probably also we tried to rectify our lines in view of a winter 
campaign, and to put ourselves in the best position for that great 
advance which ultimately must be undertaken. This delay can 
certainly be justified. For if our object, so often repeated, is to 
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crush the military power of Germany, we cannot stop short at the 
Rhine. The German forces have not only to be cleared out of 
Belgium, but to be driven beyond the fringe of German territory, 
far inland, by the tremendous impact of our attack. After the 
black winter months have further depleted her fighting line, and 
compelled her to call up the less effective, Germany will be put 
hardly to it to maintain her hundreds of miles of contact with her 
enemies. Already there are signs in the West of the diminished 
value of her infantry, and the Russians are telling the same story. 
Of course, there is plenty of good fighting material left, but the 
gaps are being filled by men who are ominously ready to surrender. 
To overcome this defect Germany is increasing her munitions, 
multiplying her machine guns, doing anything to save her men 
from hand-to-hand work with the bayonet. Except in the Balkans 
she is not moving forward, although her lines of defence are fairly 
maintained. 

Let us make no mistake about it. We have talked in generalities 
of the nightmare of miltarism, and of the necessity for crushing 
the Prussian military caste. Again and again the Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain and of France have repudiated any peace which 
would be only an armistice to prepare for another struggle. We 
have to recover the land of the little peoples, and to obtain recom- 
pense for their terrible losses, though we cannot bring back the 
dead, or wipe out the miseries inflicted upon women and children. 
So it is out of our power to listen to proposals which might include 
the evacuation of Belgium and of Serbia, but which go no farther. 
There are no terms acceptable which would leave Germany like a 
pugilist, torn, bruised, and panting for breath, but still the master 
of the prize ring. Under such a peace the world would become a 
hive of angry suspicions, with every nation preparing for aggres- 
sion or defence. Such a peace is intolerable to contemplate, and 
might prove, indeed, the ruin of European civilisation. A positive 
decision is inevitable. We must remember that the German has 
hitherto suffered little disappointment. If he has not reached Paris 
he has mastered Warsaw. If his submarines have failed in the 
Narrow Seas, they can yet slip into the Mediterranean. If he 
cannot arrive at Petrograd, Moscow, or Kieff, he derides the idea 
of a Cossack raid into Prussia. He suffers privation, but is willing, 
with an empty stomach, to wait the coming of victory. It is true 
that his enemies are so perverse that they will not consent to be 
conquered, but, on the other hand, they cannot conquer him, so 
he thinks, and he will fight on. He believes in his Kaiser, in 
his Government, in his military and social organisation ; and as for 
his accumulating debt, someone will have to pay it, but not he. 
There is nothing to overcome this self-confidence but actual defeat 
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and disaster. Germany will never be starved out, though famine 
may clamour along her streets. She will be beaten by the loss of 
fighting men, by the growing superiority of the Allies, by the steady 
advance of the fully-equipped armies of Britain, France, and 
Russia. Nothing but invasion will bring her to terms, disillu- 
sionise Southern Germany, and isolate Prussia. We are not, 
therefore, in a position to define conditions of peace, nor even to 
listen to negotiations in that behalf. To attain our result we must 
concentrate and persevere. France is pledging herself to her last 
man ; Italy dare not be left face to face with a vindictive Germany, 
and Russia has the one chance of a century. A German victory 
would mean sooner or later the death of the European democracies. 
We should all be conscribed, drilled, and governed to one 
dominating purpose. Labour organised is as chaff before the wind 
compared with military organisation. The days of Babylon and 
of Nineveh would be recalled. However trying the situation, our 
confidence must remain heroic. When the Romans were besieged 
by Hannibal in their own capital, they put up to public sale the 
very ground upon which the Carthaginian army was encamped. 
History declared in favour of the indomitable courage of the Roman 
people. It was a courage founded upon a fact which we share with 
them—an unbroken command of the sea. 

The Balkan campaign which now threatens forbids Germany 
continuing her Russian offensive, and makes her existing lines diffi- 
cult to maintain. Even if Russia, during these days of darkness 
cannot undertake the reconquest of Poland, the delay may serve 
her well for drilling and equipping her recruits at centres of popula- 
tion without exposing them to the rigour of trench life. . The 
strenuous effort which Germany has been making to capture Riga, 
marks her sense of the danger to which she will be exposed when 
the spring returns. Hindenburg’s movement towards Petrograd 
appears doomed to failure if the Germans cannot command the 
Baltic. We have done notable service to Russia by the remarkable 
success of our submarines in that inland sea. This is probably the 
one real survival of the German invasion of Russia. That invasion 
has proved to be beyond her power. The enormous reinforcements 
demanded by her lengthening lines weaken instead of strengthen 
her general scheme of the war. Germany battered at the gate of 
the Russian Empire, and when it yielded to her tremendous efforts 
she fell headlong into illimitable space. For Russia, like China, 
envelopes her invaders, embraces, contains, and digests them. But 
in Russia there is no teeming population to terrorise, but lonely 
plains, deserted villages, the snowflake, the storm-wind, the cry 
of the wolf. So long as Russia remains resolute to her purpose, 
shoots her traitors, and encourages her patriots, she will be con- 
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queror at the last, however many times she be conquered in the 
making of her conquest. 

But the position in the Balkans is the most engrossing fact for 
Great Britain. Weare there as the champion of little nationalities 
to create and maintain a Balkan federation of Christian States, but 
we are at war with one, in doubtful relationship with another, and 
are striving to save the heroic army of a third, even though Serbia 
may temporarily lose territory. Russia and Great Britain are the 
most interested, for to both these States a German Balkans is a 
menace not to be endured. The command of the Black Sea and 
of the Dardanelles is of first necessity to Russia. Upon her 
success depend the sympathies or the suspicions of Norway and 
Sweden. Tosettle the Eastern problem is to remove all misunder- 
standing between the northern nations. Scandinavia will then no 
longer fear a Russian advance to the Atlantic. The hunger of a 
great people for national satisfaction is far more potent than any 
passing military ambition. Russia must reach open water all the 
year round, and can never submit to the disabilities of her past. 
To this Great Britain agrees. We no longer cross Russia in her 
legitimate ambition, and there is, therefore, nothing which need 
divide us in the future. 

Let us take things at their worst. Assume that the Austro- 
German-Bulgar-Turk combination is quite successful, and that 
the road is opened to Constantinople. Although the Allies keep a 
firm grip upon Salonika they decide upon the evacuation of the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli. The troops so released would avail for 
Egypt if we had not otherwise provided for its defence. 

Our Fleet would still command the seaboard of Asia Minor, and 
with Salonika as a base we should be on the flank of the German 
advance. Let worse follow and we evacuate Egypt because 
our troops can be better employed upon the offensive elsewhere. 
This would injure our prestige for the time, but it would bring no 
decision for Germany nor relieve her from the tension of a winter’s 
war. With Egypt and the Suez Canal in the temporary possession 
of the German-Turkish armies, what could follow? The Suez 
Canal would be closed by the Allied Fleets. We should throttle 
the Red Sea effectually at Aden. Our possession of the Soudan 
would be secured by our naval hold on the Red Sea, and we should 
retain a direct communication with India as our military and naval 
base. An advance overland to Khartoum would be impossible 
across the “‘ belly of stones,’’ the desert which separates Egypt from 
the Soudan. Our mercantile marine would go round the Cape to 
the Far East and to the Southern Hemisphere. In these days of 
powerful steamers, running at higher speed than formerly, the 
difference between the two routes is not so marked. This is 
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particularly so in war time when we take into consideration the 
risks of the Mediterranean, the delays of the Suez Canal, and the 
slow passage of the Red Sea, which always bristles with dangers 
to navigation. Our Empire would remain intact, and there would 
be no interruption in communication between the British Islands, 
India, or far-away Australasia. Who imagines that Germany 
would attempt an enterprise so impossible as a movement to India 
across thousands of miles and with Russia upon her flank? None 
of these things are likely to happen; but at the very worst our 
supremacy at sea would carry us safely through the crisis as hereto- 
fore. The war will not be settled by ‘‘ tourist trips’’ into 
Mesopotamia, but by our success at last in overpowering a 
weakening Germany, and the progress of the Anglo-French arms in 
the West, and.of Russia in the East. The real strength of our 
great adversary lies in her geographical unity, that solid body of 
the German race massed in Central Europe. Austria only holds 
together by the stiffening given to her by her Ally, and Turkey 
again is a ‘* geographical expression.’’ The best of her fighting 
force to-day is found for her by races European in blood, whose 
ancestors were forced to accept the Mohammedan faith. When 
these races fail her she has little to hope from the pure Asiatics of 
her distant provinces. We have yet to test the Turk in the open 
against the class of European troops which France and Britain 
will direct against her. In all this we have left out of calculation 
the contribution of Russia. It may be that an advance from the 
Caucasus may prove the best diversion, or a landing on the shores 
of the Black Sea, or even a continued advance into Galicia and into 
Prussian Poland. The position in the Balkans is an intensely 
interesting one, though it is yet too soon to say whether the war 
will be decided in the East or elsewhere. As we write, Greece still 
hesitates, and Rumania remains armed and watchful. 

Meanwhile the enormous drain upon our financial resources is 
creating a position second only in importance to our naval and 
military operations. We have still great assets in our accumu- 
lated wealth, and, as we all know, the principal difficulty is our 
inability to maintain the volume of our export trade. This is not 
surprising considering that every country in the world, neutral 
as well as combatant, is affected by the war, and most of them are 
crippled in their purchasing power. Even if we had not diverted 
so large an amount of labour to munition work and kindred trades 
we should still have felt a sensational abatement in our exports. 
When everything has been done to diminish our foreign purchases 
and to reduce our expenditure, it is impossible that a country like 
our own can carry on without an immense bill for importation. It 
is true that sea freight forms a considerable part of the cost of many 
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imported articles, and that is all to our good. At the present time 
we are paying for wheat at a comparatively moderate rate, but 
carriage, sea freight in particular, accounts for the high price of 
wheat in this country. That portion of the cost, at any rate, falls 
to the share of British shipowners, and so far is an expenditure 
within the limits of the Empire. It is humiliating to go to the 
United States to raise a loan, but we may regard that as only one 
method of meeting the difficulty. It is the wealth of this country, 
present and future, which is the security for those who furnish it 
with the required supplies, and not our present wealth alone. When 
this war is concluded, as we hope and believe, in our favour, we 
shall be in a stronger position with regard to the trade of the world 
than ever before. However much has been wasted in the reckless 
extravagance of war, the harvests of the earth will still recur, the 
seasons follow each other, and the sun continue to shine upon the 
just and upon the unjust. Germany will be ‘‘ out of it’’ for a 
long while. The United States has still scope within her own 
borders, and in Central America, to occupy her in commercial enter- 
prise, and the three Continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa will 
yield us a century of commercial development. But we must go 
on paying. The Navy, first and foremost, requires continual rein- 
forcement. We have to build against contingencies, accident, and 
ill-fortune. Our Allies demand financial assistance ; our Dominions 
cling to our skirts. More and more the financial strain will be 
felt, and our power to sustain it is a chief ingredient in our victory. 
But the bill will ultimately have to be met, and how is it to be 
paid? When taxation has done its utmost more money must be 
required. To exhaust the capital of the nation is to cripple industry 
and to limit employment. It is quite probable that £150,000,000 
per annum will be required to pay the interest on the National Debt 
without any provision for a Sinking Fund. Provided that con- 
siderable disarmament can be secured as a condition of peace, there 
may be something gained in the reduction of naval and military 
service, but it is useless at this moment to count upon much. I 
can see no better way of relief than the method which I have 
advocated elsewhere of organising the country upon the lines of 
national production and distribution, in cases where competition 
does not materially affect the issue. Whatever a community may 
gain through free competition, in stimulating invention and 
economy, so reducing cost, cannot apply to practical mono- 
polies. We have already recognised this by permitting municipal 
trading in the supply of electricity, gas, water, tramway communi- 
cation, and a few others of a similar character. Very much more 
can be done in this direction without seriously interfering with 
the general trade of the country, and there is only good to be gained 
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from the nationalisation of large and monopolised enterprises. 
Though it does not fall within the purpose of this article to deal 
with instances which require to be argued at considerable length, 
_~ there are many which will occur to the reader. Some have already 
been tested in other countries with varying results, but mostly with 
a satisfactory conclusion. The value of money is rapidly advancing, 
‘but still the Government will be the borrower upon the best terms. 
Great corporations engaged in public services have already shown 
that they can command efficient management and control. The 
object in view is, of course, to benefit the community in the dis- 
charge of these public services, and to secure a profit for the nation 
which up till now has passed through private hands. Even though 
the country will have to give those who subscribe to its loans a 
higher rate of.interest than heretofore, the rate of profit in other 
undertakings will tend also to rise. In due course the value of 
money will fall as the financial world recovers from the effect of 
the war, and the nation will borrow more cheaply, and probably 
work its enterprises more profitably. Of course, it is understood 
that new loans which may be required will not involve public 
borrowing, as the payment for the properties acquired will be in 
the issue of Government securities at prices to be arranged. There 
is no better time than the present to contemplate a new departure 
of this kind, when the country has adapted itself so readily to 
financial conditions of the most novel character, and has extended 
the powers of the Government almost indefinitely. We have seen 
the supply of wheat from India placed entirely under national 
control; the interference of the Government in almost every class 
of business or trade; the purchase and sale of wheat and of sugar. 
Having become familiarised with such remarkable experiments in 
collectivism, it would be coming back to very ordinary conditions 
of life to nationalise the whole railway system of this country, 
to manage its licensed victualling, to work certain of its collieries, 
and to add further public services to those of the Post Office, tele- 
graph, and telephone. The principle which it is desirable to follow 
should lead us to take over a business or industry completely, and 
to avoid entering a market to compete with private traders, a course 
which, whenever adopted, must create uneasiness and embarrass 
trade. Without confiscation we should be put in the position of 
ultimately augmenting our income by a sum perhaps as large as 
the one already mentioned, whilst there would be ample margin 
for a reduction in the capital of debt by reasonable taxation. 

There is a question, however, which is as important as any of 
those which we have already discussed—the question of the terms 
which we are prepared to give to a defeated enemy. We may 
deprive Germany of her Colonies, compel her to disband her armies - 
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and to surrender or to destroy her fleet to prevent its falling into 
our hands. We may even impose a war contribution upon her, but 
she will survive. Her defeat, however complete, will be attributed 
by her to the malevolence of Great Britain, whom she hoped to 
have kept out of the present struggle. Just as she recovered from the 
victories of Napoleon she will begin again to assert herself, to build 
up her industries, and to arm once more. Catastrophe, if it over- 
takes her, will be attributed to ill-fortune, failure of preparation, or 
to the unlimited resources of her malignant enemies. The 
judgment of war may not bring moral conversion, and the old 
difficulties will then reappear. Her enlarging armaments will 
threaten Europe, and our children or our children’s children, as 
the generations move on, will return to the same deadly crisis as 
before. If she could be persuaded that Central Europe ought to 
suffice for her, and that her intelligence and energies were given. to 
her for the peaceful penetration of less favoured peoples, then there 
would be hope of future peace. For whatever may be the value of 
her culture it cannot for one moment be compared with that of 
Ancient Greece, whose political power counted for so little, but 
whose influence has so sensibly affected the whole course of 
European civilisation. Unfortunately, this is not likely to be the 
case. She has tasted the forbidden fruit of world-power, and the 
poison still runs in her veins. Unhappily this means that we 
dare not trust her. It may be necessary for the Allied nations to 
impose a peace which will involve a strategical command of 
Germany until they see what the future will bring forth. Noone 
desires to deprive the German race of their right to self-government, 
but we are bound to emancipate those peoples who have suffered 
from her dominance and whom Germany has failed, after years 
of occupation of their territories, to reconcile or to assimilate. We 
may have to secure the safety of the North Sea by entrusting the 
German seaboard to a new federation of little States and retain for 
ourselves a naval station, Heligoland or another, in order to com- 
mand the Kiel Canal. It may be that the effect of the war will 
separate Germany once more into a North and a South, whilst the 
non-German people of Central Europe are gathered into new States 
which will guard the approach to the South-East. The problem is 
highly complicated, and cannot be settled by a denunciation in 
general terms of the evils of militarism. Germany must pay the 
penalty for her lust of conquest, but in some way we must restore 
her to the company of civilised nations. We can only hope that, 
chastened by suffering, she may at last rise transfigured into 
newness of life. 


JoOsEPH CompTON-RICKET?. 


GREECE AND Pik be: 


APOLOGY FOR ALLIED STATESMANSHIP. 


HE main propelling forces of Balkan politics are the will and 
power of the three Germanophile Kings to follow the Kaiser ; 
the growing conviction spread by a powerful press organisation, 
with the field to itself, that the Central Empires are certain to 
defeat the Allies and to pulverise the neutral friends of these; and 
ihe irresistible attraction of money freely bestowed. To those 
influences one should add the peculiar mental mechanism of the 
Balkan peoples, so different in certain essentials from ours that our 
diplomatists and Ministers are incapable of stooping low enough 
to discern all its tortuous workings. Thecharacter of those nations 
being what it is, no discredit, we are told, attaches to the Allies’ 
failure to sound its stops. Indeed it is to their honour that our 
statesmen could neither realise the baseness of the motives to which 
certain of their Bulgarian, Turkish, Greek, and other colleagues 
are impressible, nor lower themselves to perpetrate the infamies 
employed by the Germans among them in their successful 
campaign of lying, bribery, and intimidation. The statesmanship 
of the Entente is therefore blameless: the Balkan States—or else 
the fates—are answerable for what has happened, as they will also 
be for the sequel. 

Fault has been found with our public men for lack of foresight 
and of the prompt intervention which foresight would have insured. 
They answer that it would not have stood them in better stead. 
And in proof of this they point to a case in which they possessed 
actual knowledge. It appears that as early as last April they were 
aware of the outspoken sympathies of Ferdinand of Coburg for the 
Germans and Austrians, and that tidings had reached them from 
the Balkans of the negotiations which Bulgaria and Turkey, under 
Germany’s zgis, were carrying on there.* Yet that knowledge 
availed them but little. It did not dispel their faith in the sincerity 
of the Bulgars. And they still said no to Serbia, who, conscious 


*TJT quote the substance of Sir Edward Grey’s announcement in the House of 
Commons from foreign papers. The English text has not yet arrived in Southern 
Italy, where I am writing these pages. 
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of the imminent danger to herself and objecting to be immolated, 
was eager to disorganise Bulgaria’s mobilisation and prevent 
disaster. For they scrupulously eschewed everything likely to give 
umbrage to King Ferdinand and M. Radoslavoff. Their aim was 
to satisfy the aspirations of every Balkan State and to wrap them 
all in an atmosphere of contentment, brotherly love, and self- 
abnegation. Truly an ideal project. 

Now, too, the Entente Governments possess positive knowledge. 
They know what a decisive part German propaganda has played in 
the countries of South Eastern Europe. They have seen how deep 
the ideas and forecasts which it scattered broadcast have sunk into 
the souls of the populations and they have tasted the fruits which 
these brought forth. No doubt is entertained in the Balkans of 
the ultimate triumph of the Teuton cause, nor is there any dis- 
sentient voice there as to the necessity of standing well with the 
victors. Of these symptoms and their significance the Allies are 
now aware. But that knowledge is not power. For we cannot 
befoul ourselves with the infamous practices to which agents like 
Baron Schenk have recourse. We therefore rely mainly on the 
force inherent in truth, justice, and humanity. Consequently our 
cause is being defended eloquently in words, chivalrously in acts, 
and well within the bounds of legitimate self-defence. If our 
enemies are base enough to take advantage of our inability to draw 
weapons from arsenals of vice and crime, we must even put up with 
the consequences. 


IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR GREECE? 


The Parliamentary storms that burst in Athens this autumn 
revived in some Entente quarters the illusion that the political 
atmosphere of Greece would at last be purified and room made for 
public men of high purpose and moral principle, like Venizelos, 
who were recalled to power by the King.* But it was not to be. 
Asa shower of rain could not cleanse the stables of Augeas neither 
can a Parliamentary crisis purify the pestilent political soil of King 
Constantine’s realm. Instead of harbouring any such hopes, I 
recalled to mind the judgment I had expressed in this REviEw 
some years ago in an article which was the cause of the summons 
that first brought Venizelos to Athens and into Greek politics: 
‘“ Whether it is possible to save the Greek nation from its own 
““ propensities,’ I said, ‘‘may well be doubted. But if Greece can 
‘be rescued from anarchy the miracle will be wrought not by any 
‘of the politicians at present in evidence, but by a friend of mine 


* On September 23rd. 
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‘“who is not even a Greek—Elevtherios Venizelos. Liberally 
“endowed with the.gifts of a national leader, he possesses the 
““constant prudence of the statesman and his occasional impru- 
‘* dence, and if he cannot rescue the Greek nation from the quagmire 
‘“of anarchy no one can.’’* Well, he tried hard, and those who 
are wont to read as they run fancied he had succeeded within the 
brief span of four years. He unquestionably made a fine beginning, 
and by his brilliant achievements supplied the Greek nation with 
ample grounds to continue to put their trust in him. Abroad, too, 
everybody gave him credit for the will and the power to play the 
part of Moses to a self-centred, hyper-sensitive, and fickle people. 
But if a child can lead a horse to the river’s edge forty men 
cannot make him drink. A nation may be saved from its enemies, 
and at a pinch even from its friends, but the very gods cannot save 
it from itself. Greece may well be an instance of this. She puts 
her ease, profit, and prosperity above strenuous effort and painful 
self-denial. She is deaf to the voice of duty. And let it not be 
urged that ‘‘the heart of the Greek or the Bulgarian people is in 
‘the right place and that it is only their rulers who have gone 
“‘astray.’’ Between leader and led one cannot make any such 
distinction. Each Balkan King claims to represent his respective 
people, and if the claim were unfounded the nation could and would 
say so, and follow up the declaration with remedial measures. In 
Italy a situation arose last May which in many respects was on all 
fours with that of Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania. The man who 
wielded dictatorial powers there, kneading the Parliament, pulling 
the wires of the Administration, and hoodwinking the people, was 
minded to steer clear of war, to propitiate the German god of fright- 
fulness, and to flourish in the shade of his altar. And he had laid 
his plans so well that there was seemingly no issue from the slough 
of despond into which he had drawn the country. Both Chambers 
of the Legislature were at Signor Giolitti’s beck and call ; the indus- 
trial community seconded his efforts with money and influence; 
financiers and bankers were fiery apostles of his gospel of non- 


_ intervention, and a large section of the press supported him by 


dint of facts and fancies. But the whole nation rose up angrily 
and imposed its will on the Legislature, whereupon the frightened 
lawgivers either slunk away in fear or abjured their heresies 
penitently. 

A like turn might have been given to the crises that preceded the 
decisions of the Balkan States, had there been any real disagree- 
ment between the rulers and their peoples. But as there was none, 

* This quotation is not given word for word. For at the moment of writing this, 
the article which proved a turning point in Venizelos’ career and caused his services 


to be pressed into so arduous an undertaking, is not accessible to me. But I have 
reproduced the sense. 
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no such consummation could be looked for. The reasons are not 
far to seek. The Greeks are not a warlike race, neither are they 
the stuff of which martyrs are fashioned. A people of struggling 
traders, they have a keen eye for a bargain and an ingrained 
repugnance to war. Peace is the element in which they flourish: 
warfare that in which they perish. Such is the lesson taught by 
history and not refuted by the last campaign, to which they turn 
when in search of a groundwork on which to base the legend of 
their military prowess. 


GREECE’S MILITARISM. 


In truth they entered upon the Balkan campaign with heavy 
hearts, expecting to be badly beaten. And this anticipation was 
shared by every General Staff in Europe, more especially by those 
of Vienna and Berlin. But the unexpected took place and startled 
the world. Far from sustaining defeat, they emerged victorious 
from the fray, and garnered in more valuable spoils than their 
allies. To enter into the causes of this marvel would carry us too 
far.* But it is safe to say that the continuous, elaborate, and com- 
prehensive preparations made by Venizelos, who reorganised the 
army, was one of the main factors of the Greek success. Their 
triumph filled the people with a consciousness of their widely 
diffused glory and with childlike enthusiasm for the indomitable 
captain who had led them from victory to victory and established 
the claim of the Hellenes to the succession of Byzance. The nation’s 
passionate sympathy was forthwith concentrated upon the figure of 
the royal warrior Constantine, now manifestly predestined by a truly 
inscrutable providence to realise the dreams of the chosen people. 
The name of the chosen people at these cross-roads of the world’s 
history differs in each country. In this way the dormant military 
tendency of centuries was revealed during an ordeal of blood and 
fire and ruthlessness. 

The reputed sins of the Hellenic war-lord were forthwith for- 
gotten. The grotesque elements in the first war against the Turks 
when the present Minister, M. Rhallis, was telegraphing bitter 
truths to Constantine, then Heir-Apparent, and insisting on his 
recall, were gradually softened into a pathetic form of beauty. They 
were etherealised by the charm of distance and growing affection. 


* German friends of the Greek people have launched a version of the capture of 
Salonica, which is known in Athens, and will one day, I hope, be satisfactorily 
refuted. When it became clear that the Turks could no longer defend Salonica, and 
that Bulgarian reinforcements were on the way to capture it, the Germans conceived 
a brilliant idea. If our friends the Turks, they mused, cannot defend their second 
capital by defeating the Allies they can at least so surrender it as to disintegrate 
the hostile alliance. Accordingly, they advised the defenders to hand over the 
eity to the Greeks before the Bulgars could arrive. The Turks obeyed, and the seed 
ef the hatred between the two Christian peoples was duly sown. 
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| The feelings which then stirred the Greek military chiefs and the 
people to passionate anger and urged them to expel Constantine 
from the army and drive him forth an exile into foreign lands— 
_ although hardly five years have rolled by since then—no longer 
bear down upon the conscience of either ruler or ruled with their 
former painful weight. Indeed, here one may say that past weak- 
ness is present strength. But the capacity for sudden and 
seemingly motiveless change of temper, of judgment, of decision, 
which those and other episodes reveal, should have made it clear, 
at any rate to statesmen and diplomatists, that the Balkan peoples 
and the Greeks in particular, are not as their Western contem- 
poraries, and must be measured by a different standard. King 
Constantine seemingly has sized up his subjects aright. 

There is something so touching, so unsophisticated, so childlike, 
in this apotheosis of a reputed military genius by a humdrum 
mercantile people which exalts itself in worshipping him, that it 
would be ungenerous to analyse it too closely. But it is well to 
realise the origins of the harmony which now undoubtedly exists 
between the King and the bulk of his subjects. One of them is 
the widespread belief that Constantine is the Greek Messiah, and 
his military feats are the foretokens of a higher greatness in store 
for the Hellenic race now that the foundations of the political world 
are being renewed. And compared with the genius of the Lord’s 
anointed the talent of the Cretan interloper is as a drop to the ocean. 


THE GREEK MESSIAH, CONSTANTINE XII. 


Greek imagination even in these days of hard reality is positively 
mythopeic. Not content with the sober majesties of well-ordered 
life and the modest efforts of every-day people, it weaves fanciful 
legends round the names of living men, and surrenders itself uncon- 
ditionally to the enjoyable excitement of unrestrained fancy. 
Herein lies the clue to that enthusiastic hero-worship which has 
chosen King Constantine as its idol, made a holocaust of national 
interests and aspirations, and proved more cogently than anything 
else how little possessed the Greeks are of the tendencies of their 
age. In sober truth Constantine presents a type of character which 
is remote from the heroic. A simplicist of narrow personality and 
changing moods, he is capable of a degree of stubbornness which 
some courtiers might mistake for will power. His will, lighted by 
a modest intelligence which perceives extremes but blinks what lies 
between, is swayed by instincts the reverse of altruistic. The 
tenderness of his domestic affections is proverbial, and displays 
itself far beyond the precincts of the palace. Thus political con. 
siderations impelled the King to prepare to visit Salonika in 
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November and private reasons decided him to forego the intention. 
When a monarch is absolute it is often impossible to find the line 
of cleavage between personal motives and reasons of State. The 
persistent resolve and feminine ingenuity with which the ground 
under the unoffending Premier Zaimis was mined until he was 
blown into outer darkness is a case in point. Characteristic of 
King Constantine is the circumstance that his impressibility to 
these subtle influences is conditioned by physical presence. Action 
at a distance is excluded. Hence the care bestowed on his comings 
in and goings out in times of political crisis. 

To judicious flattery Kings are almost always susceptible, and 
Constantine XII. is especially sensible to appreciation of his 
military talents. This trait will seem natural enough when we 
remember the discredit that attached to him during the first Turkish 
war,* and the ignominious way in which he was expelled from the 
army a few years ago. Happily he rules over a forgetful people 
who are yearning for a hero tobe proud of. And they glory in him. 
‘“Let us not forget,’’? writes one of the organs of public opinion 
in the country; “‘ let us not forget that Constantine XII. is the first 
‘“ strategist on earth. Many a time has he scanned and criticised 
‘“‘the battles fought by Russian and German generals. Nay, the 
‘plans of the Kaiser himself have been subjected to a severe 
““ scrutiny by Constantine XII. and numerous faults brought to 
‘light in them with an acumen worthy of admiration. When the 
‘“English and French General Staffs decided to force the Dar- 
‘‘ danelles Constantine XII. exclaimed: ‘ Halt!’ But Constantine 
“XII. was not listened to. And yet it was he and only he who 
‘“‘could have conducted the undertaking to a successful issue. 
‘“‘ Indeed we have no hesitation in declaring that in order to force 
‘the Dardanelles it would be necessary to place the supreme 
‘“command in the hands of His Majesty Constantine XII.’’+ 

Napoleon and Cesar have at last received a successor, and he, 
by a freak of Fate, was born to the least warlike people on the face 
of the globe. It is this great military captain who is now the 
personification of Greece and whose will is law in the foreign as 
in the home affairs of his people. As his likes and dislikes may 
affect the outcome of our struggle with Germany in the Balkans, 
it is desirable that his character should be widely understood and 
the value of his promises rightly assessed. His deepest sympathies 
are possessed by the Kaiser, to whom he looks up as to a demi-god 


* In those days Constantine journeyed to the front accompanied by a good supply 
of ducks. The soldiers, whose food supplies were scanty, resented this, and after 
the war were wont, when meeting him in the streets, to cry : ‘‘ Quack, quack.”” The 
Greek people took as great a delight in humiliating him during the early stages 
ef his career as they now do in exalting him. 


+ Les Nouvelles de Greéce. 
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with reverential awe. By him he is drawn out of his natural path, 
much as the ocean is by the moon. His most cherished hopes and 
fears were inspired by Wilhelm the war-lord, who bestowed happi- 
ness upon him, together with the rank of Field-Marshal in the 
Prussian army. Constantine is now Field-Marshal of that great 
army and also King of Greece. And he has come to see most 
things eye to eye with the Kaiser. Thus he looks without 
shrinking, nay with frank approbation, which is of a piece with a 
certain military hardness in his temperament, upon the atrocities 
which Germany has associated with her name. They are classed 
as military necessities which know no law. For he can think no 
evil of the Teuton war lord, whose connection he has become by 
marriage. Some of his subjects are wont to say that his Consort, 
the Kaiser’s sister, is the absolute monarch who governs, and 
Constantine the Constitutional King who reigns. 


CONSTANTINE’S POLITICAL PREDILECTIONS. 


The strong Teuton leanings of the King condemn him to an 
attitude of contempt rather than of downright hostility towards 
France and the Entente. German organisation, military discipline, 
and a moral lawlessness impress his mind powerfully, supply him 
with the main elements of his emotion, and invite his imitative 
instincts. And the work thus begun in Potsdam has been ably 
continued in Athens and Tatoi by the domestic influences para- 
mount there. The pressure of those two forces, which might have 
broken the mainspring of a mind stronger than Constantine’s, 
accounts for the occasional fitfulness and strangeness in his 
behaviour during a crisis which calls for quick resolve and steady 
perseverance. The one steady element in the King’s character— 
one which may be said to resemble a mania—is fiery enthusiasm 
for German militarism. Once in a while expediency may compel 
him to do or say something out of keeping with this cult, but 
as soon as the pressure has abated, he comes back with a bound to 
the orbit of his predilection. 

At present the Triple Entente is being urged by King 
Constantine’s newest Ministers to accept and build upon their 
assurances that Greece’s neutrality is and will continue to be 
actuated by benevolence towards them. It is well to weigh against 
those assurances the circumstance that Greece is represented not 
by Ministers or Cabinets, but only by the King, and that the woof 
and warp of his mind are worship of the Moloch of War and 
obedience to his prophet, Wilhelm. Who, one may ask, is M. 
Skooloodis, who is M. Zaimis, that their words should be accounted 
of greater weight than the will of the King? Are they more than 
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Venizelos was? Surely not. For apart from the differentiating 
personal characteristics they do not represent the Chamber or the 


nation, but only a transient mood of a monarch in straits. To trust, 


the fortunes of the Allies, therefore, to the assurances of those 
caliphs of an hour is to imitate the shipwrecked mariners who 
mistook a sleeping whale for an islet and began to make themselves 
comfortable there until the animal awoke and shook them off. 
When semi-official press organs cheerfully announce that the 
Skooloodis Cabinet has made it quite clear that they are inspired 


in their attitude towards the belligerents by friendly feelings ~ 


towards the Entente, it is well to call to mind the two decisive facts 
that, however transparent their sincerity, they lack the power to 
realise their will, and that the only will reinforced by power is 
enlisted in the service of the Kaiser. 

Prudence of a rudimentary sort would enjoin on us the duty of 
going still further and reluctantly putting in quarantine any 
promises, even though they had received the sanction of the real 
ruler of Greece. For we have already had such, and they were 
repudiated with the same light-heartedness that was displayed 
when the written, signed, and sealed treaty with Serbia was dis- 
avowed. For, like all Germany’s allies, Greece has failed to 
honour her bonds, and she is now held by the nations that have 
dealings with her to be bankrupt in honour and devoid of credit. 
She is perhaps still capable of being swayed in the direction of 
duty, but less by motives that appeal to the ethical side than by 
sheer dread of immediate military, political, and economic 
consequences. 


THE SOURCE OF CONSTANTINE’S ABSOLUTISM. 


The military revolution of 1909 soured Constantine’s nature 
chronically. His name was struck off the roll of officers and his 
presence in the country rendered undesirable. I was asked at the 
time to lend my aid in various specified and somewhat peculiar 
ways to his friends and those of the King to have him reinstated. 
And this is what one of his enthusiastic and influential partisans, 
General ——,, said to me: “‘ Constantine is furious. This military 
‘league has borne in upon him two master truths which every 
‘““monarch should take to heart, that the democracy is a corrosive 
“force when not kept in the service of the ruler, and that nothing 
‘really matters but the army. Keep a tight grip on that and 
“‘ everything else will be superadded. If Constantine should come 
‘to the throne, as we still hope and believe, his policy will consist 
‘in the application of those two axioms to home and foreign 
“politics. He will keep a firm grasp of the army, and with that to 
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““back him he can afford to play at constitutionalism with 
** counters.” 

After his return from exile Constantine was one day invited to 
attend the criticisms to be passed on the manceuvres of the Greek 
army which was then in process of reorganisation. It was then 
being handled by the French General Eydoux, who thought it would 
be a considerate act on his part to give the discredited heir an 
opportunity of living down his disgrace and forming new ties with 
the troops. He went further and requested the Prince to say a 
few words to the officers. Constantine eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity, and made a singular use of it. His words were few but 


stirring, to judge by the faces of the Greek officers who alone under- 


stood them. They were Greek to the French officers. Subse- 
quently General Eydoux was informed that in that speech the 
Prince had appealed to the patriotic instinct of his countrymen by 
telling them that neither officers nor soldiers owed aught to the 
French Mission, seeing that under their French instructors they 
had learned nothing new and had made no headway. What they 
were they had been, brave and resourceful. 

Wind of the incident was carried to Venizelos, whose pain was 
greater than his surprise. As King Géorge happened just then 
to be absent in France on personal business of an intimate 
character, the Premier induced the Prince to make immediate 
amends for his inconsiderate behaviour. Constantine accordingly 
entertained to an expiatory dinner the members of the Cabinet, the 
foreign military attachés, and the French officers. At the end of 
the banquet he proposed a toast to the French army, and expressed 
his thanks and the gratitude of the Greek people to the French 
Mission for their services to the nation. Although it was stated at 
the time that the Prince went through this expiatory ceremony 
without any token of reluctance or moral discomfort, it can hardly 
be supposed that he can forgive or forget the continual browbeating 
to which he has been subjected through most of his career by a 
succession of ‘‘plebeian Ministers’? from M. Rhallis, who 
demanded his recall during the first Turkish campaign, down to 
the men who had him expelled from the officers’ corps and to 
Venizelos, who obliged him thus to eat his own words in the 
presence of the officers’ corps. 

Some years passed and the Balkan storm-cloud burst. Greece 
came forth from the ordeal, if not rejuvenated, like the ram that 
Medea changed into a lamb, at least strengthened and enriched in 
land and hopes. And the poor Prince, who had for years been 
bullied and snubbed and humbled by Tom, Dick, and Harry, was 
suddenly transformed into the “‘ greatest military strategist on the 
““olobe.’”? He contented himself with the appelative ‘‘ destroyer of 
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“the Bulgars.’’ Yielding to family influences, he hastened to 
Berlin, there to give the lie direct to the assurance which 
Venizelos had extorted from him at the banquet to the French 
officers, and to tell the Kaiser in the hearing of the whole world 
that it was to Germany that he and his triumphant army owed their 
military skill and brilliant triumphs. There was no word of thanks 
for France, no remembrance of the services rendered by General 
Eydoux and his fellow-workers. For Constantine was now himself 
again, and he spoke as he felt with the blunt directness of the 
untutored soldier. 

But although he already wore the crown and had a fairly tight 
grasp of the army—the real source of monarchic power—he was 
not yet quite free from international trammels. The French nation 
was offended, and if France was decadent and powerless in the eyes. 
of the world’s greatest captain, she was still the banker of the world. 
And Greece’s coffers would soon need replenishing. Consequently 
King Constantine’s second slip needed expiation like the first. 
Venizelos, the wise Ulysses, again came forward therefore to make 
good his master’s frowardness. As soon as he reached Paris the 
Premier did his utmost to atone for the offence and obtain forgive- 
ness. As the French, like ourselves, have short memories, great 
forbearance, and a vast fund of optimism and easy-going con- 
fidence, they granted Venizelos’s prayer, and lent a ready ear to his 
assurances of Greece’s friendship. They also took it for proven 
over and above that the Chief of the Cabinet represented Greece. 


THE GREATEST MILITARY SFRATEGIST VERSUS 
THE UNIQUE STATESMAN. 


Meanwhile King Constantine lay low and explained to the 
Prussian war-lord the dire necessity that compelled him to humour 
the “‘ French children.’? ‘‘ As your immortal ancestor was wont 
‘to say,’’ he is reported to have added, ‘‘ my subjects may talk 
‘““more or less as they like, provided that their master does as he 
“likes.’’ And those words describe with accuracy the reciprocal 
relations between the Warrior-King and his people. For by this: 
time he had laid hold of the army, and could snap his fingers at the 
Chambers and Cabinets. He exercised that power to the full ir: 
March, 1915, when he summarily dismissed the statesman to whom, 
according to his own admission, Greece owed all her successes 
during the preceding four years. This dismissal took place under 
unwonted circumstances, which threw a lurid light on the growing 
spiritual numbness of the Greek people. Constantine had’ 
empowered his Minister to treat with the Entente, and then, when 
the moment came to fulfil the stipulations agreed to, he vetoed the 
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realisation of the covenant, and even denied that he had ever 
assented to the action of his Premier. Venizelos solemnly and 
emphatically asserted that he had had the King’s authorisation, 
and nobody could for a moment assume that he or any responsible 
statesman would begin, conduct, or conclude negotiations on such 
a momentous matter without the express approval of his sovereign. 
Sing Constantine traversed the allegation, and the world believed 
the version it felt must be true. An outspoken Germanophile, a 
man of narrow calibre, named Gounaris, was raised to the place of 
the statesman in disgrace. 

Venizelos, utterly upset by this conduct, at first thought of 
abandoning public life. But taking into consideration the 
personage who had offended him and the slight effect of the words 
that ought to have proved lethal, reconsidered his decision. 
Courtiers, narrating episodes that had occurred within the palace 
walls during the crisis, repeated scraps of conversation which 
revealed the stimulating agents by whom the King’s action was 
swayed. On one occasion Constantine is said to have answered 
some gloomy forecast on the impression which Venizelos’s dis- 
missal would produce on the nation by comparing it with that 
of Bismarck by Wilhelm. ‘‘ And Venizelos has not done one- 
‘“tenth as much for Greece as Bismarck did for Germany.”’ 

‘“ Because he was not hindered by the mischievous muddling of a 
‘“busybody,’’ retorted a Venizelist in a subdued aside. 

In the inner apartments of the palace the Kaiser’s relations 
cordially dislike the ‘‘ boorish Cretan,’’ who had committed the 
inexpiable sin against the royal family of humiliating Prince 
George several years before. Special means were adopted there to 
ensure the defeat of his party at the general elections. But at the 
ballot-box the King, even with the army at his back, missed 
success. Venizelos was returned at the head of a triumphant 
majority. Illness had meanwhile overtaken Constantine XII. and 
enabled him to stave off the day on which he must recall the 
obnoxious statesman. Days, weeks, and months passed slowly by, 
during which the palace favourite, Gounaris, was maintained in 
office because the monarch was too ill to govern. Simple-minded 
people protested in the name of the Constitution. At last the 
monarch had to swallow the pill, and Venizelos was again Prime 
Minister. Once more the Entente Powers brightened up and 
hoped vast things. One and all they grew confident, and 
prophesied the dawn of a day of victory for their statesmanship in 
the Balkans. 

They did not yet know, or refused to believe, that Greece was 
an autocracy and Constantine XII. the trusty henchman of the 
Kaiser. But they were soon to learn the truth. Having dissuaded 
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Serbia from taking effective measures to save herself from a 
catastrophe at the hands of Bulgaria and bidden her put her trust 
in Greece, the Allies suddenly woke up to find that their chivalrous 
Greece had vanished, and the Greece of the Kaiser, Queen Sofia, 
and Baron Schenk was grinning at them in its place. This is what 
had happened. Venizelos had insisted that Greece should dis- 
charge her treaty duties to Serbia which she herself had undertaken 
to fulfil. Bulgaria was now on the point of turning the army, 
which the Entente had considerately enabled her to mobilise, 
against the ill-starred nation of the Serbs. And that was the 
emergency provided for by the Greco-Serbian treaty. Now at fast 
whatever there was of truth and honour and moral sense in the 
Greek nation would assume a concrete form and embody itself in 
military succour. Venizelos unfolded this necessity to the 
Chamber. A large majority of Deputies concurred in his view 
and voted for his proposal. Entente statesmen were sanguine. 

But the world’s greatest strategist, who now felt that he had the 
army at his back, cried: ‘‘ No.’? And Venizelos, together with his 
colleagues and the majority of Deputies, shrivelled up in his 
presence. Constantine XII. had by this time succeeded in grafting 
Hohenzollernism on to Greece. Wilhelm’s brother-in-law had 
fashioned his little realm into a miniature Kaiserthum, with mili- 
tarism as its groundwork and Teutondom as its spiritual—or say 
rather military—fatherland. A doleful cry went up from the people 
of the Entente, a dirge was plaintively intoned, accompanied with 
an undertone of angry howls. Then Constantine recollected that 
Venizelos had done more than pledge his word that Greece would 
accomplish her duty: he had also solicited pecuniary help from 
the Allies, without which she could no longer pay her way—for the 
mobilisation was a heavy burden. And now the “ decadent ”’ 
bankers were embittered against the Hellenes, to whom they were 
applying uncomplimentary epithets, and they might refuse to 
advance the forty million francs which were so sorely needed. The 
King, by way of placating them and reviving their hopes, presented 
to the statesman in disgrace his own manly lineaments artistically 
reproduced, and accompanied the royal gift with friendly phrases. 
A tacit agreement was thereupon come to by which the new Cabinet 
would not be overthrown by Venizelos so long as it kept within 
reasonable bounds, and the Allies continued to hope. 


THE=.LAST “GREEK=CRISIS: 


An unforeseen mishap overturned the arrangement. A Venizelist 
Deputy opposing a Bill advocated by the War Minister used an 
expression which that gentleman deemed unparliamentary and 
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offensive. Rising up he left the Chamber, uttering a remark 
derogatory to that body as he went. A scene of confusion ensued. 
The Minister’s words were resented all the more fiercely that he was 
not a member of Parliament elected by the people, but simply a 
nominee of the Crown. The Deputy who had caused the uproar 
complied with his chief’s injunction and withdrew the phrase which 
had given offence, but the War Minister refused to utter anything 
in the nature of an apology, and his colleagues approved his 
obstinacy. And Constantine XII. applauded the Cabinet. A vote 
of confidence was demanded by the Government and refused by the 
Chamber, whereupon the Ministry resigned. 

Then the King from behind the veil, now growing thinner and 
thinner, vindicated the cause of his nominee and his own in 
characteristic.fashion. He consulted a number of public men on 
the crisis, but among them was neither Venizelos, who represented 
the Parliamentary majority, nor any member of his party. That 
exclusion was a manifestation of the personal feelings which even 
in the interests of his own policy it were better to subordinate to 
political exigencies without the help of pressure from without. He 
first bestowed on the gruff War Minister, whose Teutonic manners 
had stung the Legislature to protest, a signal token of his esteem 
and approval. Then he appointed a venerable old patriarch of 
eighty to the Premiership, thereby underlining the fact that 
Cabinets no longer mean anything in Greece, where the King rules 
as well as reigns, against or with the people. Lastly, he turned a 
deaf ear to the diffident requests that he should leave the offending 
War Minister outside the Cabinet and demonstratively gave him the 
same portfolio as before. Not satisfied with this complete settle- 
ment of personal accounts, a further trait of almost feminine spite 
was superadded. Venizelos has for years had a bitter, unrelenting 
enemy, a fellow Cretan, now an ailing old man to whom Time the 
destroyer has left little but relentless hate. Mikelidzakis was 
offered the post of Minister of Public Instruction just to exasperate 
the Cretan statesman. He declined unhesitatingly on the plea of 
physical inability. But as this touch of wormwood was deemed 
indispensable, the offer was pressed upon him so insistently and 
so seductively that he finally gave way, and is now a member of 
the Cabinet of the Ancients. 

In that way Constantine XII. displayed a remarkable degree of 
wilfulness which bears the same relation to moral courage as 
obstinacy bears to strength of will. He flung a challenge not 
merely to Venizelos but to the democracy, the nation at large. And 
the nation, with some noteworthy exceptions, has declined to take 
it up. Rumour is now rife that an anti-dynastic movement is 
slowly gathering strength, and may take Europe unawares some 
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day by confronting it with an accomplished fact. The statement 
sounds unlikely. As yet I see no tokens of any such canalised 
currents. Individually there are men who feel and think and speak 
on the subject in terms which would certainly surprise and possibly 
perturb Europe’s greatest military captain. But there is no organ- 
ised party of Republicans, or enemies of the dynasty. And as 
for the nation it may readily sink into anarchy, but there are no 
signs that it is capable of rising to revolution. 


HAVE GREECE AND BULGARIA SIGNED A 
SECRET ACUGRD? 


And now the question is become not merely actual but momentous 
—what are the Allies to expect from Greece? All answer that her 
future conduct will depend upon the order of motives to which she 
—or whoever speaks in her name—is most impressible. Many hold 
that a paralysing fear of Germany has been the mainspring of her 
tergiversations down to the present moment and may occasion 
us further unpleasant surprises in the future. 

Others hold that the evil is more deep-rooted than is implied 
by that theory. Greece, Bulgaria, and Germany are acting in 
accordance with a convention which fixes duties, rights, limits to 
the services demanded, and insures rewards to those who have 
rendered them. And what has been hitherto accomplished by 
Greece is, they allege, merely a beginning. She will round on 
the Allies as soon as opportunity serves. That is why a large 
contingent of Greek troops is being concentrated at Salonika. 
According to the covenant between the two reconciled enemies, 
Bulgaria has relinquished her designs on Monastir. That city 
and district will fall to Greece, who will also be allowed to retain 
Cavalla and Salonika in return for playing up to the Kaiser’s hand. 
In doing this she will be spared the necessity of actually attacking 
the Allies. If she be compelled later on to disarm them and the 
Serbs on her territory—she cannot be blamed for yielding to force 
majeure, especially after having demonstrated her spontaneous 
benevolence. 

I am unable to accept the story of a Greco-Bulgarian accord. 
The insuperable barrier to any such arrangement are the pre- 
dominant and durable feelings with which the two peoples look 
upon each other. The Greeks !oathe and fear the Bulgars, and 
these in turn despise the Greeks. Between them a permanent 
reconciliation under present conditions is out of the question. But 
in an understanding between the two brothers-in-law about the 
reciprocal relations of Bulgars and Greeks during the present war 
and for a given period afterwards there is nothing incongruous or 
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difficult. And in fact it has been concluded, and constitutes the 
rule of conduct which Constantine is pursuing. 

While the Greek Government is under no treaty obligation to 
the Central Empires, King Constantine is bound to the Kaiser by 
a solemn promise to maintain neutrality towards Germany and all 
her Allies in return for compensations guaranteed by the Kaiser’s 
word. Before assuming this obligation the King had refused reso- 
lutely to take an active part in the war on the Teuton side, which 
was the first request, guardedly preferred. 

Among the compensations promised by the Kaiser to Greece are 
the Island of Cyprus and all that the most Imperialistic Greeks 
aspired to in Albania. Between Bulgaria and the Greek Cabinet 
no stipulations have to my knowledge been concluded. Nor do I 
believe them probable. The Kaiser guaranteed on the word of a 
Hohenzollern that Bulgaria’s behaviour toward Greece during the 
war and afterwards would be inspired by considerations of amity, 
and that her nationist tendencies would be circumscribed by regard 
for Germany’s conciliatory counsels. During the campaign 
Bulgaria and Greece would conduct themselves towards each other 
as friends, and after the conclusion of peace they would square 
accounts and regulate their territorial boundaries under Germany’s 
friendly guidance. Greece, Germany, Bulgaria, and Roumania, 
the Kaiser argued, are natural friends and allies among themselves, 
inasmuch as none of them, not:even the Bulgars, are Slavs. 

One characteristic detail is perhaps worth noting. The Kaiser 
laid a certain degree of stress upon the interests which it behoves 
all real monarchs to uphold, and which, in his view, are imperilled 
by the oceanic tide of Anarchist democracy now fast rising in 
Western Europe and the Tsardom, and ruining the groundwork of 
teal civilisation. 

King Constantine pledged his word to employ every lever which 
Constitutional prerogative or monarchic authority and influence 
may place within his reach to maintain neutrality. He authorised 
the Kaiser to guarantee that attitude to the Kings of Bulgaria and 
Roumania, so that the former, being under no apprehension of an 
attack by Greece, may be able to dispose freely of troops which 
would otherwise be kept immobilised in protecting his frontier 
territory. Moreover, the eventuality of a German-Bulgarian 
success in the Balkan Peninsula was touched upon, and also 
Greece’s apprehension after the conclusion of the war of reprisals 
on the part of the Allies. Three conclusions were reached in this 
connection :— 

That Greece would not under any circumstances be called upon 
to undertake action of a hostile character against the Allies. 
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That Germany would guarantee her integrity for some years to 
come. 

And that if occasion should call for the insertion in the peace 
treaty of any clause relative to the international status of Greece, 
it would be insisted upon by the Central Empires whatever turn the 
war might have taken. 

To sum up. Greece is not Venizelos, nor Zaimis, nor Skooloodis, 
nor the Chamber, nor the nation, but a Field-Marshal of the 
Prussian army, the Kaiser’s brother-in-law and firm believer in the 
final victory of the Central Empires. Constantine XII., the world’s 
greatest living strategist, is the only factor that counts when the 
policy of Greece is being forecast. And we now know what to 
expect of him. 


HOW THE .ALLIES HEAP “COATES OF Fike 
ON: THEIR ENEMA SHEAR: 


Simplicity is the soul of his policy which is directed from Berlin. 
The Greece of the Kaiser’s Field-Marshal began by asking us 
for an army to enable her to keep her engagements. And she even 
claimed to exercise a voice in the constitution of that army. The 
help demanded was duly promised last September and the veto 
uttered readily respected. Having soon afterwards mobilised, 
Constantine took over the command, and apprised our Govern- 
ments that Greece intended to evade her engagements and content 
herself with armed neutrality, that attitude being indispensable 
to her interests as the King understood them, and the furtherance 
of her interests being his first care. To those supposed interests 
Greece accordingly sacrificed credit, duty, honour. The Serbs, 
her faithful allies, are being massacred under her eyes by the enemy 
who, when her turn comes, will crush her too. é 

And now the Germans are making it her interest to break her 
word again, this time about the benevolence of her neutrality. For 
they are threatening to invade her soil in order to drive thence the 
repulsed Serbs and their Allies unless she constrain them to clear 
out in time. And as national interests take precedence of every- 
thing else, the warrior-king will feel bound in duty to his country 
to safeguard them even at the cost of disarming the Allies in the 
eventuality contemplated. He knows in his heart of hearts that 
the Allies will be crushed and their friends ground to powder 
like Belgium and Serbia. At all costs therefore he must 
enable Greece to quit that doomed band of martyrs. Already 
the way is being cleared. Constantine has many servants 
besides Baron Schenk, and several are hard at work. He 
can count upon Germanophile ministers, Turcophile ministers, 
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| Francophile ministers, and men of any shade that suits his tem- 
_ porary purpose. And while M. Skooloodis, who represents nobody 
in particular, is telling the Allies that they can at any rate rely 
upon Greece’s benevolence, his colleague, M. Dragoomis, is pre- 
_ paring the public mind for a sudden stroke to be aimed at the 
Allies. On the one hand the Athens journal Hestia, which is 
usually well-informed, announces that the Berlin Foreign Office 
has warned the Greek Ministers in Berlin that the Serbian and 
Allied troops driven back tnto Greek territory must be disarmed 
by the Hellenic Government, as otherwise the Central Empires and 
the Bulgars would invade the country and continue the war there. 
Similar announcements were made by the Bulgarian and Turkish 
Governments. And on the other hand, the new Finance Minister, 
M. Dragoomis,.told a number of journalists that his country would 
find itself in dire straits if the Allies were beaten and took refuge 
there. Greece, he added, would be obliged by international treaties, 
which she is bound in honour to respect, to disarm both Serbs and 
Allies. 

Meanwhile Entente diplomacy is working hard in its own con- 
siderate way, pointing out to Greece the direction in which her true 
interests lie, and emphasising the goodwill of the Allies, who, far 
from using undue pressure, are eager to show her every indulgence 
and kindness. While M. Skooloodis is promising benevolence to 
the Allies, France and Britain are displaying generosity towards. 
Greece. Thus food for Constantine’s subjects is being imported 
into the country from Egypt and the depleted State coffers are to be 
replenished with British and French gold. The Athens press is — 
delighted. The Germanophil Kairoi writes: ‘‘ After France 
‘“comes England, bringing us corn. In lieu of the blockade, the 
‘‘vexations, the persecutions, which we were led to expect, the 
‘benevolence of those Powers offers us money and corn. What 
‘‘ will the Venizelists now say, they who threatened Greece with a 
‘“ blockade ?’’ What indeed ? 

But I understand that as yet only the corn has been brought to: 
Greece. The money has not yet been paid out. Negotiations are 
going on respecting the guarantees that Greece is prepared to offer, 
and unless these are satisfactory no loan will be advanced. What- 
ever the upshot of the negotiations, it will not be said that we dealt 
ungently or egotistically with any of the lesser States. Never has 
war been waged in a more humane spirit. Truly we are heaping 
coals of fire on our enemies’ heads. 


E. J. DILLon. 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF PAYING FOR 
THE WAR. 


HE purpose of this article is to determine the way in which 
different methods of governmental war finance influence the 
sources from which war costs are met. In order to achieve that 
purpose three preliminary inquiries must be made: First, what 
precisely are war costs; secondly, what sources are available upon 
which it is possible to draw in order to meet these costs; thirdly, 
what methods of finance is it feasible for the Government to employ 
in order to draw from one or all of these several sources the 
supplies of which it has need. When these preliminary questions 
have been answered, the final question, What are the effects of 
‘different financial methods in respect of the choice made between 
different sources, will be ready for attack. 


aa 
THE NATURE OF WaAR COSTS. 


By them of old time it was generally believed that the real costs 
of any enterprise are money costs. This belief, however, is rapidly 
yielding place to one much closer to the facts. The real costs of 
an enterprise, it is now laid down, are the goods that are consumed 
and the services that are employed in carrying the enterprise out. 
Thus, if, as the Government estimates, England will need during 
the current year for war service (including loans to her Allies) a 
sum of about 1,300 million pounds over and above her normal 
revenue requirements, this means that she will require, not 1,300 
million sovereigns or one pound notes, but 1,300 million pounds 
worth of material, such as wheat, meat, rifles, guns and shells, and 
services, such as those rendered by soldiers and transport workers. 
The nation’s war requirements are requirements of so many 
things; when they are said to be so much money, what is intended 
is that they are things valued at that amount of money. Even 
this corrected view, however, itself requires correction. It is true 
that the goods and services which I have enumerated constitute 
what is actually used up in a war. But what is used up in a war 
is not usually equivalent to what the war costs to the nation waging 
it. The war costs, not the services which those of our citizens who 
are employed on war work (either directly or indirectly through 
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}| the manufacture of things to be sold in exchange for war material 
| abroad) do render in these avocations, but the services which they 
would have rendered if they had continued in their ordinary 
employment. The cost to the nation in respect of shells, for 
example, is not the actual shells, but the services which would have 
been rendered by the people occupied in shell-making if they had 
not been so occupied. No doubt the money value of these persons’ 
_ services as devoted to supplying war needs is, in a general way, 
| equivalent to the value they would have had in the employment 
from which they are withdrawn. It is, therefore, legitimate to 
treat the value of what the nation provides in war work as roughly 
representative of the real burden which the need of providing the 
war work imposes upon it. As will appear immediately, however, 
this equivalence.is not always exact. 
A clear understanding of these preliminary matters enables us 
to rectify four common misconceptions concerning the present 
financial position of the United Kingdom. ‘The first of these is 
to the effect that Germany can conduct the war much more cheaply 
_ than we can because her soldiers, being conscripts, receive a much 
_ lower—a merely nominal—rate of pay. But, if the real cost 
involved in the maintenance of an army consists in the productive 
services which the soldiers would have been rendering in industry 
if they had not been mobilised, it is plain that the rate of pay given 
to these soldiers does not directly affect the real costs of the war to 
the nation in any degree. If more is paid to them than they would 
normally earn, a certain transference of resources is made from the 
rest of the community to them; if less is paid to them than they 
would normally earn, a certain transference is made from them to 
the rest of the community. The aggregate real cost to them and 
the rest of the community combined, that is to say, to the country 
as a whole, is the same in either case; it is equal to the sum of the 
productive services which they would have rendered if the world 
_ had remained at peace. 

The second misconception is also pessimistic in tendency. It 
has been estimated that the normal income of the United Kingdom 
at the present time amounts to about 2,300 million pounds. But, 
it is urged, in the current year our actual income will necessarily 
be much smaller than this, because some three million men have 
been withdrawn from industry for service in the armies, and over 
two million more for munition making and other duties outside the 
field of ordinary productive employment. In view of these circum- 
stances, it is said, the income with which the Government’s 
special war requirements should be compared is not 2,300 million 
pounds’ worth of goods, but many hundred millions less than 
this. If, then, these special war requirements embrace any given 
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fraction of our normal income, they will necessarily embrace a 
very much larger fraction of our actual income. This view is a 
plausible one. Fortunately, however, it is incorrect. If five 
million men in all are withdrawn from ordinary industry for the 
service of the State, it is proper to say, either that the community 
(considered as. separate from its Government) has lost the services 
of five million men, or that the community (considered as including 
its Government) has transferred the services of five million men 
from private to public uses. But, if we say both that the community 
has lost the services of five million men and that it has transferred 
the services of five million to Government purposes, we are using 
the term community in one sense in the first clause and in a different 
sense in the second clause, and are, in consequence, counting the 
same thing twice over. The point can easily be illustrated from 
private life. If aman with an income of £2,000 spends £1,000 on 
a motor-car, we can either say that he has devoted £1,000 of his 
income to this purchase, or that his income has been reduced by 
41,000 through this purchase. But we should perpetrate a gross 
error if we were to say that he has both devoted £1,000 of his 
income to buying a car and has also reduced his income by £1,000. 
If we say that he has devoted £1,000 of his income to the car, we 
must envisage the income from which he has taken this sum, not 
as an income already reduced to £1,000, but as one standing at its 
normal level of £2,000. In exactly the same way we must envisage 
the income from which the nation is asked to devote any given 
number of millions to war purposes as its normal unreduced income 
of 2,300 millions. 

The third misconception is as follows: In endeavouring to obtain 
some useful measure of the costs which the war imposes, we are 
naturally tempted to take the Government’s 1,300 million war 
demand at its face value and to compare it with the 2,300 millions 
of estimated national income. On this basis we conclude that the 
special war demands of the current year will be equal to 13-23rds 
of the aggregate real income of the country. This, however, is an 
incorrect inference. Since the beginning of the war, prices in 
general have risen about 30 per cent. Therefore 1,300 million 
pounds’ worth of goods now means a quantity of goods equal to 
1,000 million pounds’ worth at the prices which prevailed before 
the war, and on the basis of which the estimate of 2,300 million 
pounds from the national income was made. It follows that the 
special war demand is really equal to 10-23rds rather than to 
13-23rds of the estimated real income. 

The fourth misconception is closely associated with the first. It 
is almost universally supposed that all forms of governmental 
wastefulness in the management of the war involve a corresponding 
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addition to the real burden imposed upon the nation. Now, so 
| far as wastefulness takes the form of supplying rations which the 
soldiers throw away, or of engaging labourers to erect structures 
which are afterwards found to be useless, this is, of course, true. 
_ But, so far as it takes the form of paying excessive prices to British 
contractors who have out-bargained or defrauded public officials, 
it is not true. In this case, real income is not wasted from the 
_ standpoint of the nation as a whole; it is merely transferred within 
_the nation from one set of people to another set. If, for example, 
we suppose—there are, of course, no data available to give support 
to this guess—that wastefulness of the above kind is responsible 
for 100 millions out of the 1,000 millions required by Government 
for financing the war, this 100 millions ought to be deducted from 
our estimate of the real cost to the nation as a whole. This should 
be set down, not at 1,000 millions, but at 900 millions. It is equal, 
not to 10-23rds but to 9-23rds of the aggregate national income. 
The foregoing discussion of popular misconceptions has not been 
undertaken with the object of obtaining a perfectly correct estimate 
of the proportion borne by war costs to the total national income. 
For such an estimate the available data are insufficient. I do not, 
therefore, lay any stress upon the fraction g-23rds. My main 
purpose—a purpose to which the calculation of that fraction was 
merely incidental—has been to illustrate the fact that the cost of 
the war, whatever its exact amount may be, is a cost consisting not 
of sovereigns and banknotes, nor even of shells and soldiers’ 
labours, but of those goods and services which munition workers, 
soldiers and others, diverted by the war from their normal 
occupations, would have produced if the war had not taken place. 


EE 
SOURCES OF PAYMENT. 


The sources upon which it is possible for the people of the country 
to draw, to meet the special needs of war, are two in number, the 
future and the present. These two sources call for separate and 
detailed discussion. 


(a) The Future. 


To draw upon the future for war purposes means to trench upon 
actual or potential capital, thus leaving current income intact, but 
reducing the income of after years below what it would otherwise 
have been. The ways in which it can be done fall into two broad 
groups, one available for all countries, the other dependent upon 
the maintenance of communication with the outside world. Each 
of these groups contains several sub-divisions. 
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The first sub-division of the first group is the utilisation for war — 
purposes of existing stores of capital goods. In popular discus- — | 
sions, this resource is often supposed to be practically inexhaustible. 
The capital wealth of the United Kingdom, it is said, amounts, 
perhaps, to 15,000 million pounds; by resort to it we can, if we 
choose, finance an indefinitely prolonged period of war. This point 
of view, however, ignores the fact that the capital wealth, which is. 
valued at so large a sum, consists for the most part in such things. 
as the land of the country, the buildings upon it, its railway lines,. 
its reservoirs, and so forth—things fixed in space and quite 
incapable in any circumstances of being turned directly to war 
uses. The fund of capital goods that is capable of being so turned. 
is very much smaller in extent. There are available in shops and 
warehouses certain stores of food, raw material, and special sorts. 
of finished goods, upon which, if so desired, drafts can be 
made. But, as compared with our war needs, what can practi- 
cally be obtained in these ways almost certainly amounts to 
very little. 

The second sub-division is the drawing out, as it were, of 
resources from existing industrial plant by refraining from the 
expenditure required for making good wear and tear and replacing 
obsolescent machinery. It has been estimated that the aggregate 
cost of maintenance in this sense of the plant of the United 
Kingdom amounts to some 170 million pounds a year. By allowing 
plant to depreciate, we have the power, if we choose to exercise it, 
to add goods and services roughly equivalent to this sum to our 
provision for the war. It is obvious, however, that very serious. 
after consequences would result if the depreciation of plant were 
allowed to go far. 

The third sub-division consists in refraining from new invest- 
ments. It has been estimated that, in the ordinary course, 
Englishmen devote some 400 million pounds a year to such invest-. 
ments. A complete stoppage of them would, therefore, yield some 
400 millions towards war costs. The Treasury, by the issue of a 
rule forbidding new investment in foreign countries, strictly 
limiting investment in the outlying portions of the British Empire, 
and controlling investment in the United Kingdom itself, has made 
an effort to render this resource available. It is obviously one of 
very great importance. 3 

The above three sub-divisions exhaust the ways in which capital 
can be used for war by a nation which is shut off from communica- 
tion with the outside world. Germany, by the action of the British 
Fleet, has been brought within measurable distance of this con- 
dition. The United Kingdom, however, has maintained freedom 
of intercourse practically unimpaired. Consequently, there are- 
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available to it, in addition to the above, a number of other ways. 


in which resort can be had, if desired, to capital resources. 

Of these the first and most obvious is the selling abroad in 
exchange for things required for war, of existing stores of capital 
goods within the country. It is conceivable that even such things: 
as land, houses, and reservoirs might be made use of in this way ;. 
for, though they could not be taken out of the country, there is. 
nothing, either in the nature of things or in the law of the land, 
to prevent them from being sold to rich Americans in their present 


sites. Practically, however, for the purpose of obtaining resources 
in a hurry—and, of course, the essence of our war needs is urgency 


in point of time—this resource does not amount to much. The 
capital goods that can be effectively utilised by sale abroad are 
confined, broadly speaking, to those which are capable of physical 
export, namely, jewellery, works of art, and gold and silver bullion. 
By the sale of these things, among which, of course, our stores of 
gold are by far the most important, in neutral countries, a consider- 
able fund of war goods could, no doubt, be purchased. 

The second way is the selling abroad of securities held by 
Englishmen in foreign enterprises. It was estimated before the 
war that English holdings of such securities amounted to some 
3,500 million pounds, of which perhaps 600 millions consisted of 
shares in United States railways. In practice in the existing world 
war, New York is the only market in which any large amount of 
securities can be disposed of, and New York is not ready to buy 
non-American stocks and shares. Even so, however, it is evident 
that, at the beginning of the war, citizens of the United Kingdom 
had in their foreign holdings a very large quantity of realisable 
resources. There is reason to believe that considerable use has 
already been made of these, and that an appreciable proportion of 
our American securities has already been sold. But much still 
remains which could be utilised at need. 

The next and last way is direct borrowing in the United States. 
In present circumstances such borrowing by private persons—even 
by bankers—is difficult. But that Governmental borrowing is 
feasible has been proved by the negotiation of the recent Anglo- 
French loan of 100 millions. Presumably, if we are prepared to 
offer a sufficiently high rate of interest, we have the power to 
negotiate further loans of the same kind. 


(b) The Present. 


To draw upon the present means to leave the income of after- 
years intact, but to bear the whole burden at the moment. This 
can be done in two principal ways: by creating extra income 
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through extra exertions, or by economising consumption. These 
two ways require separate discussion. 

There can be no doubt that the device of creating extra income 
is being resorted to in the United Kingdom at the present time in 
considerable measure. Many men are working longer hours and 
more overtime than usual; artificial rules designed to restrict output 
have been markedly relaxed in industries directly connected with 
the war; the percentage of persons unemployed is very much 
smaller than usual; stoppages of work on account of industrial 
disputes have practically ceased; many women and some men who 
were formerly enjoying a more or less leisured life have turned to 
some form of productive labour. What the value of these extra 
services in the aggregate may be it is impossible to say, but they 
are certainly considerable; they must certainly involve an 
appreciable increase in the national income for the current year 
above its normal level. It is probable that in Germany this 
resource has been invoked in greater measure than in the United 
Kingdom, and, if we so desire, it will, no doubt, be in our power, 
later on, to make in our turn an increased call upon it. 

The general character of the alternative form of drawing on the 
present, that of economising consumption, is plain. If services 
capable of making goods required for war are released from the 
task of satisfying the wants of civilian consumers, they are thereby 
made free for employment in the trenches or munition works. This 
general statement stands in need of no explanation. There are, 
however, two secondary matters which have some bearing upon it, 
and which do not appear to be fully understood. 

The first of these relates to the comparative effect of economising 
in respect of home-made articles and in respect of imported articles. 
It is often argued that, in view of our great national need for 
foreign-made war munitions, any unnecessary import of foreign 
goods for private use is gravely injurious. In so far as we fail to 
cut down these ordinary imports (or to increase ordinary exports to 
an equivalent extent), we cannot buy foreign munitions but are 
forced to borrow them, thereby piling up a large external debt. By 
economising in respect of ordinary imports, the argument runs, 
that disadvantage can be in part obviated. This analysis is incom- 
plete. Let it be granted that, by economising in imports to the 
extent of a million pounds, we can avoid a foreign debt to that 
amount. Against this has to be set the fact that, by economising 
in home-made goods to the extent of a million pounds, we can 
create a million pounds’ worth of new capital goods in England. 
There is little to choose between the advantage of avoiding a debt 
of a million pounds and that of creating an asset to this amount. 
If we elect to economise in imports instead of economising to an 
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equal extent in home-made goods, we do, indeed, reduce the 
interest that we shall need subsequently to pay to foreigners, but 
we also reduce to substantially the same extent the income out of 
which that interest is provided. The popular belief that economy 
in imports is much more advantageous than economy in home-made 
goods is, therefore, mistaken. Nevertheless, it is in a slight degree 
more advantageous; for, if we constrict our demand for one kind 
of foreign goods, we thereby modify the rate of international 
exchange slightly in our favour, thus reducing to a small extent 
the real cost to us of the other foreign goods—in this case, pre- 
sumably, food, raw materials, and munitions of war—which we 
continue to import. This advantage is a real one. It cannot, 
however, at the best, be other than small. 

The second subordinate matter which requires discussion is the 
precise significance of the notion economy of consumption. For 
not everything that a private person would normally regard as an 
economy from his own point of view represents a real and equivalent 
economy from the standpoint of national resources. Thus, if a 
person, who has been accustomed to subscribe £50 a year to some 
charity or as a pension to an old servant, ‘‘ economises ’’ by cutting 
down these expenses, he is not saving national resources, but 
merely transferring to himself something which would normally 
have been given to the pensioner or the recipient of charity. Of 
course, it may so happen that he will use the £50 to take up war 
loan, whereas the pensioner would have devoted it to the purchase 


of consumable goods. In this case, it is true that national resources 


are increased to the extent of £50, because the pensioner has been 
forced to a real economy represented by that amount But, if the 
pensioner would have saved the £50 had he received it, or if the 
giver of the pension, as a result of cutting it off, is enabled to 
consume £50 worth more goods than he would have consumed 
otherwise, there igs no real economy whatever. In itself, to cut 
down pensions and charities is not, therefore, to economise national 
resources. In like manner to cut down expenditure upon com- 
modities, such as wine and tobacco, a part of the price of which 
consists in a tax paid to the Treasury, is not to economise national 
resources to an extent equivalent to the private saving. If, for 
example, I refrain from purchasing a bottle of wine priced at Ios., 
of which 4s. is duty, I thereby keep for myself 4s. worth of resources 
which I should otherwise have handed over to the State, but I 
only economise resources in the true sense to the extent, not of 
1os., but of 6s. 

There is yet another point in this connection which needs to be 
considered. In an early paragraph I laid stress upon the fact that 
the real costs of the war consist, not in the services actually rendered 
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in war, but in the services which, apart from war, would have 
been rendered by those engaged in war. This fact has an obverse 
side. The value of any given economy for war purposes should 
be measured, not by the value of the peace services which the 
economy dispenses from private use, but rather by the value of the 
war services which become available in consequence of it. For 
example, if we dispense with the services of highly-sepecialised 
and highly-priced female singers, we appear to have achieved a 
real war economy of some magnitude; but, since the persons who 
rendered these services are incapable, either directly or indirectly, 
of contributing anything towards war work, we have in fact 
achieved no economy. More generally, if the result of our con- 
tracting expenditure in certain directions is that those who would 
have rendered services in exchange for that expenditure are either 
thrown out of work, or are diverted to war work of much smaller 
value than their previous peace work, our economy will have been 
largely illusory. If, for example, by economising in education 
and litigation we indirectly cause a professor or a lawyer who has 
been earning £1,000 a year to become a motor transport driver at 
about 4100 a year, the effective economy for war purposes that 
results from our efforts has a value, not of £1,000 but of £100; 
whereas, if the professor or lawyer is reduced to complete idleness, 
the effective economy is nil. 

These considerations suggest that resort to economy of con- 
sumption as a source from which the nation’s special war needs can 
be supplied is a more complicated matter and one requiring more 
careful handling than is commonly supposed. It is evident, how- 
ever, that a great many forms of economy are available, about the 
nature and effect of which no doubt or ambiguity exists. To 
economise in ordinary articles of food and clothing, in the use of 
petrol, or in the service of motor-drivers, railway servants and 
doctors, is to economise really and effectively, and, under present 
conditions, to make available resources equivalent to our private 
saving for service in the war. 


Lit: 
METHODS OF LEVY. 


The sources from which war needs can, and indeed, must be met 
have now been described. I pass, therefore, to the third inquiry 
proposed in my first paragraph, that of analysing the various 
methods of levy which are open to the Government of a modern 
State. It is popularly supposed that these are adequately set out 
when we have enumerated the devices of foreign loan, taxation, 
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and domestic loan. This analysis is, however, imperfect. There 
are in reality available four methods—foreign loan, taxation, 
internal loan of existing money, and, whether disguised under the 
form of loan or otherwise, inflation of the currency. Concerning 
the first of these nothing need be said. Concerning the second and 
third two sentences will suffice. If the Government raises 100 
million pounds by taxation from a people whose national income 
is 2,300 millions, it thereby gets command over 1-23rd of the real 
income of goods and services accruing to the country during the 
year. In like manner, if it raises an internal loan of 100 millions, 
and this loan is provided by the people out of existing money and 
not through the creation of abnormal credits by bankers, it obtains 
command over this same fraction of the nation’s real income. All 
this is readily understood. The remaining method, that of 
currency inflation is, however, somewhat more obscure. When a 
Government issues an internal loan under modern conditions, a 
considerable proportion of the subscriptions to it are likely to be 
financed by means of new bank money specially created for the 
purpose. The banks will both subscribe large sums themselves by 
creating deposits in favour of Government, and also lend large 
sums to private persons who wish to subscribe. In so far as these 
issues of bank money merely take the place of issues which, apart 
from the war, would have been made to finance private business, 
there is no inflation of the currency. But, in so far as they exceed 
this amount, and the effect of the excess is not cancelled by a 


diminution in the rapidity of the circulation of bank money, there 


is inflation. Let us suppose that this inflation is ten per cent. 
Then general prices rise to that extent, every sovereign in the hands 
of the public gives command over ten per cent. less real income 
than before, and one-eleventh of the aggregate real income of the 
country is forcibly transferred to the Government. It is widely 
held that the recent British war loan, though mainly a true loan 
of existing money, was also in part a coercive levy engineered by 
inflation of the currency. 


TN. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN METHODS OF LEVY AND SOURCES 
DRAWN UPON. 


It is a very common popular opinion that the proportion in which 
a war is financed by drawing upon the present and upon the future 
respectively is determined by, and is equal to, the proportion in 
which the Government raises the funds it needs by taxation and 
by loans. When these funds are obtained by taxation, it is said, the 
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present generation pays; but when they are obtained by loans, the 
burden is thrown upon future generations in the form of interest 
payment and the obligation ultimately to repay the principal of 


the loan. This opinion is incorrect. The fact that, when the 


Government raises money by a tax, it does not afterwards pay 
interest is no proof that the future is not burdened; for the person 
who pays the tax may have taken it from funds which would other- 
wise have been employed in creating productive capital. In like 
manner, the fact that, when the Government raises money by a loan, 
it does afterwards pay interest is no proof that the future zs 
burdened; for the individual who subscribes to the loan may have 
devoted to that purpose funds which would otherwise have been 
used up in immediate consumption. Of course it is true that, 
when interest is contracted for, the taxpayers of the future will find 
themselves mulcted to provide it. But the burden thus thrown 
upon them is offset by the advantage conferred on those of their 
fellow-citizens who hold loan stock and to whom therefore the 
interest is handed over. The payments made, therefore, afford no 
evidence of the existence of any net burden to the nation as a 
whole.* In short, the question how far the burden of war expendi- 
ture is borne by the present or the future depends on the choice 
made by individual contributors to the Government’s need of the 
source upon which they will draw: it does not depend in the least 


upon the choice made by Government as to whether or not it will 


promise them interest as a reward for making contributions. 
This statement, however, does not exhaust the facts. The choice 
made by Government as to its methods of levy affects the propor- 
tion in which contributions for war purposes are obtained from 
persons of different degrees of wealth. The method of inflation, 
in effect, exacts from everybody a contribution proportionate to 
income, and, therefore, falls very heavily upon the poor. The 
method of taxation, of course, affects different classes differently, 
according to the character of the taxes which are imposed; but it is 
unlikely under modern conditions to be arranged in such a way as 
to hit the very poor with this degree of severity. The method of 
loan affects different classes according to the proportion in which 
they elect to subscribe to it. Experience proves that the share 
assumed by the rich, as compared with that assumed by the poor, 
will, in general, be very much larger than would be the case under 
any tax system at all resembling that now in vogue. Hence, we 


*The view that the interest which has to be paid constitutes a burden on the 
future is more plausible in the case of a foreign than in that of a domestic loan. 
Even here, however, it is not correct. For, if the foreign loan is raised instead 
of an equivalent domestic loan, it is possible that the whole of the domestic resources 
thus set free will be devoted to capital uses, thus creating future income adequate 
to meet the interest owing abroad; and it is prodadle that some part of them will 
be devoted to those uses. 
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may conclude generally that the three methods of inflation, 
taxation, and loan form a kind of scale, the successive steps of 
which indicate increased levies from the rich and diminished levies 
from the poor. 

This fact has a close bearing upon our problem for the following 
reason. Poor people are not as a rule in a position to draw upon 
capital to any appreciable extent. They have no stores of capital 
goods; they are not accustomed either to make new investments 
or to expend resources in the upkeep of existing plant; they have 
not credit enough to allow them to borrow from abroad. It follows 
that the more largely the resources needed by Government are 
taken from the poor, the more likely they are to be obtained from 
economy of consumption; while the more largely they are taken 
from the rich, the more likely they are to be obtained by the 
depletion of capital. Hence, it would seem to follow, the methods 
of inflation, taxation, and loan constitute successive stages in a 
scale representing a diminishing share of burden thrown upon the 
present, and an increasing share thrown upon the future. 

There remains, however, a further consideration by which 
this inference is seriously modified. After we have descended 
a certain distance in the scale of wealth, the sharp distinction so 
far tacitly assumed between consumption, as a thing exclusively 
affecting the present, and the creation of capital, as a thing 
exclusively affecting the future, becomes blurred. The consump- 
tion of the poor does not affect the present alone; it reacts strongly 
on the future efficiency and, therefore, on the future product, of 
the persons concerned. It is, in short, itself a species of 
capital creation. The capital which it creates is human capacity, 
a capital different, -of course, in kind from the capital 
represented by machinery, but not less effective as an instrument 
of future production. This point is of very great importance. It 
shows that methods of financing the war which mean large 
immediate contributions from the poor, though they are likely to 
diminish the material capital of the country less than other methods, 
may, nevertheless, be more hurtful than other methods to the 
accumulation of capital in the widest sense, and, therefore, to the 
productivity of the country in future years. This consideration 
provides an argument in favour of the method of loan as against 
that of inflation, or that of new taxes upon the poor. Obviously, 
however, it in no way suggests that loans are preferable to new 
taxes upon the rich. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGRESS AND THE 
EXPORT OF WAR MUNITIONS. 


HILE political prediction is always hazardous, there seems 

no reason to doubt, two months before the American 
Congress convenes, that a part of its session will be taken up with 
a serious, bitter, and, to the Administration certainly, an 
embarrassing discussion of an embargo on the export of war 
munitions. Last December, it will be recalled, bills to accomplish 
this purpose were introduced both in the House and in the Senate, 
but they were never reported by their Committees. After a year’s 
campaign, however, it seems probable that those desiring an 
embargo will marshal sufficient strength to force votes on the 
measures. They will have in their ranks representatives whose 
sympathies are antagonistic to the Allies or who come from con- 
stituencies where there is a great deal of pro-German sentiment; 
the extreme pacifists who see something immoral in the war trade; 
the curious individuals (and there are not a few of them) who, in 
view of the fact that England’s command of the seas has isolated 
Germany, base their arguments on the ground of fair play; and 
those who maintain that the trade has now become so enormous 
that the United States is virtually taking part in the war, and for 
this reason has become unneutral. The advocates of action by 
Congress, I say, will not only have support from all these quarters, 
but there will also be a not inconsiderable sentiment in favour of 
threatening an embargo unless England will consent to modify 
some of her restrictions upon our neutral trade. The prospect 
cannot be contemplated with equanimity by the Administration, 
whose attitude in opposition to any repressive policy has frequently 
been reiterated; and one suspects that Secretary Lansing’s recent 
(August 12th) Note to Austria-Hungary (which, when international 
law as applied during the present conflict is treated dispassionately, 
will, I take it, be considered as a masterly, if not a final, statement 
of the legal aspects of the question), was, in its discussion of the 
policy of an embargo, for home consumption rather than in answer 
to the Austrian protest. It is certain, however, that, notwith- 
standing the attitude of the Administration, a bitter fight is to be 
waged in Congress; moreover, the outcome, in view of the great 
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offensive now being undertaken by the Allies on the Western Front, 
is, perhaps, of greater military importance than ever before, and 
it seems to me that in England there may not be an adequate 
realisation of the fact that the sentiment in favour of an embargo 
is not scattered or scanty, but widespread and formidable. For 
these reasons, therefore, I venture a discussion of some phases of 
the question, although to readers who are convinced (and rightly 
I think) of the illegality and unfriendliness of any change in the 
existing rules, I may appear to be raising spectres and proving the 
obvious. First, then, as to the traditional American position. 

It would be tedious, as well as unnecessary, to consider in any 
great detail the history of the American attitude on the export of 
war munitions. The legality of the traffic has been maintained 
without exception. It was first asserted during the Napoleonic 
Wars, when, in its efforts to preserve a strict and impeccable 
neutrality, the United States was confronted by problems which, 
comparatively, were more important than those of the present, for 
the period was one in which the fundamental principles of neutrality 
were being slowly, but definitely, shaped. To a memorial protesting 
against shipments to France, Jefferson answered “‘ that our citizens 
““ have always been free to make, vend, and export arms; that it is 
“‘the constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To 
““ suppress their callings, the only means, perhaps, of their sub- 
‘* sistence, because a war exists in foreign and distant countries, in 
‘‘which we have no concern, would scarcely be expected. It 
‘** would be hard in principle and impossible in practice.’’ Carried 
to its logical conclusion, the theory of an embargo would necessarily 
be extended to cover conditional contraband. As Secretary Seward 
told the Mexican Minister in 1862: ‘‘ If Mexico shall prescribe to 
** us what merchandise we shall not sell to French subjects, because 
‘it may be employed in military operations against Mexico, France 
‘must equally be allowed to dictate to us what merchandise we 
‘* shall not allow to be shipped to Mexico, because it might be 
‘* belligerently used against France. Every other nation which is 
‘‘at war would have a similar right, and every other commercial 
‘* nation would be bound to respect it as much as the United States. 
‘*Commerce in that case, instead of being free or independent, 
‘* would exist only at the caprice of war.’’ Such has been the con- — 
sistent American position, grounded in law and strengthened by 
weighty considerations of policy, not only for the specific reasons 
enumerated by Mr. Seward, but for others that I will mention 
presently. 

Three incidents in the diplomatic history of the United States, 
however, have been made much of to justify the claim of those 
desiring an embargo, that such a measure would not be a departure 
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from all precedent; that, in fact, the United States belongs to the 
company of belligerents, who, during almost every war, have 
entered protests against munitions being sent to their enemies by 
the citizens of a neutral nation. First of all, it is argued that the 
so-called French Arms debate in the United States Senate following 
the Franco-Prussian War showed that we had violated our duties 
as a neutral, and that the speech made upon this occasion by Carl 
Schurz was a protest against such conduct. But the question at 
issue in that debate was not, as the advocates of the embargo 
frequently allege, whether we had helped the French with arms 
and ammunition; on the contrary, it was whether the United States 
had been defrauded and officials had profited by the sale to France 
of arms owned but discarded by the United States Government. 
There are a good many ramifications to the incident, but it is clear 
that there is no parallel to present conditions. The War Depart- 
ment, moreover, when it learned the destination of the arms, offered 
Prussia the privilege of buying the same number upon the same 
terms, but the proposal was declined, and Prussia added that she 
had no objection to the continuance of shipments to the French. 
The debate in the Senate was upon the responsibility for the sales, 
and there was no mention of the condition which exists at present, 
namely, the transactions being conducted by private individuals 
who manufacture the munitions which they furnish. 

The second incident used to charge inconsistency against the 
United States is that, during the Spanish-American War, the 
American Ambassador to Germany requested the German Govern- 
ment to take “‘ vigorous steps’’ to prevent the shipment of even 
small arms from Germany to Spain. The citation was mentioned 
by Count Bernstorff when he gave out his Memorandum of protest 
on April 4th, but that he attaches no great importance to the inci- 
dent is shown by the fact that it does not figure in any of his official 
communications. Nevertheless, in garbled forms, and often 
twisted to the bare statement that the United States solemnly pro- 
tested, the story has been worked pretty hard. The facts have 
been made public by the American State Department. 


‘““It appears,’’ says the Department’s account, ‘‘ that on 
May 18th, 1898, Ambassador Andrew D. White received a 
telephonic message from the American Consul at Hamburg that 
the Spanish ship Pinzon would sail within an hour for Cardiff 
to take on a cargo of coal for a Spanish port; that a part of the 
message was indistinct, and that it would not be clearly under- 
stood whether the ship was or was not liable to seizure on other 
grounds. The Ambassador, therefore, not desiring to incur 
delay by asking explanations, went immediately to the Foreign 
Office and asked for the arrest and search of the vessel, and it 
was promised that everything possible should be done. 
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“On the next morning the Ambassador received a telegram 
from the American Consul that the Pinzon, when passing Cux- 
haven the preceding night, was searched for war contraband by 
order of the German Chancellor, but that nothing was found.’’ 


If the matter had ended there, the United States could hardly 
have been accused of departing from its traditional and consistently 
adhered to policy of permitting the export of arms, and of not 
objecting to the same attitude on the part of foreign governments. 
But when the news of the incident reached the State Department, 
Ambassador White was, on June 6th, 1898, sent the following 
instructions :— 


‘“In view of the reported action of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment in directing the search of the Pinzon for contraband of war, 
the Department desires to be advised whether there are any laws 
or regulations in force which forbid the shipment of contraband 
of war from Hamburg or any other German port. It is assumed 
that you can obtain such information without applying to the 
German Government for it. It is important that if any such laws 
or regulations exist this Government and its agents may he in- 
formed of them, so as to avoid the embarrassments which might 
arise, if it should appear to protest on the general principles of 
international law against neutral governments allowing articles 
regarded merely as contraband of war to be shipped from their 
ports.”’ 


In reply to this instruction, which is almost a reproof, Mr. White 
later informed the State Department that there were no laws on the 
subject, that the German Government had issued no proclamation 
of neutrality, and that the Reichstag had not discussed the subject 
of contraband since 1894. Comment of my own upon this incident 
would be useless. When the incomplete account given by Mr. 
White in his Autobiography (Chap. XVI., p. 168) is amplified by 
the facts of the State Department’s memorandum, the United States 
is shown once more to have asserted its belief in the legality and 
policy of munition shipments by a neutral. 

More convincing, however, at least at first glance, is the 
precedent cited by the German Ambassador in his Memorandum of 
April 4th—that the United States placed an embargo on the export 
of arms and munitions to Mexico. But the conditions which made 
such action seem advisable were entirely exceptional. The struggle 
in Mexico was between two civil factions, and menaced the peace 
of the United States. While the enforcement of an embargo could 
not of itself restore order, there was a reasonable hope that it would 
reduce the extent and duration of the conflict, and in any event, 
the policy of the measure must be considered in the light of the 
peculiar relations between the United States and Latin American 
countries, and not as dictated, or even permitted, by the general 
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principles of international law. In fact, the executive order of the 
President raising the embargo (issued on February 3rd, 1914, when 
there was no likelihood that a European War would soon present 
the question of restrictive measures) declared the original order to 
have been ‘‘a departure from the accepted practice of neutrality.” 
It is submitted, therefore, that even were conditions similar, this 
admission would prevent the Mexican policy from being quoted as 
a binding precedent. 

Such then, are the incidents in the diplomatic history of the 
United States that are referred to as throwing light on the 
Congressional debate that is soon to be waged; and it is impossible 
to see how any conclusion can be reached, other than that the 
consistent stand of the United States has been to permit its citizens 
freely to export arms and ammunition to one or all of the 
belligerents. Before, however, passing to a discussion of the 
elements that desire an embargo, it may be well to review very 
briefly the part that war munitions have played in the negotiations 
during the present war. Many orders were received by American 
manufacturers soon after the war began, and on October 15th, in 
response to requests as to the legality of the traffic, the State 
Department issued a memorandum which informed the contractors 
that they were at liberty to meet any demands, subject to the risk 
that, if intercepted, the goods could be confiscated and destroyed. 
The first official complaint against the attitude of the United States, 
or rather against the activities of the manufacturing firms, came on 
December 8th, when Count Bernstorff charged that the English 
Army was using dum-dum bullets, furnished by an American 
company. The State Department replied a month later, refusing 
to consider the charges, and transmitting categorical denials from 
the companies that they had made any war implements the use of 
which was not permitted by international law. 

Meanwhile, the State Department had taken a position which, 
in the opinion of a good many able international lawyers, while 
commendable for its motive, was too far advanced. The Depart- 
ment advised the Bethlehem Steel Company that the construction 
of submarine parts for England, to be assembled after delivery, 
would be a violation of the Hague provision that neutrals may not 
construct war vessels for a belligerent. This opinion was at the 
request of the President of the Steel Company, and did not follow 
any formal protest. Nevertheless, the Administration’s apparent 
willingness to be too strict ied the German Ambassador on January 
18th to protest that the construction of hydro-aeroplanes was a 
violation of the same provision. To this the Secretary of State 
replied as follows :— 
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‘* As to the assertion of the character of the hydro-aeroplanes, I 
submit the following comments : The fact that a hydro-aeroplane is 
fitted with apparatus to rise from and alight upon the sea does 
not, in my opinion, give it the character of a vessel any more than 
the wheels attached to an aeroplane fitting it to rise from and alight 
upon land give the latter the character of a land vehicle.’’ ‘‘ The 
answer of the Secretary of State was a nugget of gold in the 
dry pages of diplomatic correspondence,’’ says one recent writer. 
‘* Presumably, if conditions were reversed, and the British were pro- 
testing against hydro-aeroplanes which were being shipped to Ger- 
many, the ingenious German Ambassador would contend that the 
machines had asbestos fittings on their wings, and hence were 
to be classed as fireflies.’’* 


The American position on the general question was re-stated in 
January, when Secretary of State Bryan issued, in the form of a 
letter to Senator Stone, a general denial of current charges that the 
United States, in observing neutrality, had been unfriendly to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. This letter, written by Counsellor 
(now Secretary) Lansing, referred to the sales by German manu- 
facturers during the Russo-Japanese War, and quoted an earlier 
Memorandum of the Imperial Government in which it was said that 
‘under the general principles of international law, no exception 
“‘can be taken to neutral States letting war material go to 
** Germany’s enemies from or through neutral territory.”’ 

In the United States, however, those who, for various reasons 
desired an embargo, were on the increase both in number and in 
power, so the German Government was encouraged to continue the 
discussion, not so much on the legal principle, as in relation to our 
controversy with Great Britain. The reply (February 16th) to the 


American protest against the declaration by Germany of a ‘‘ war 
*“zone,’’ admitted that the trade in arms ‘‘ between American 
“manufacturers and Germany’s enemies, which is estimated at 
‘“many hundred million marks,’’ involved no ‘‘ formal breach of 


‘neutrality,’’ but the Note continued :— 


‘* Conceding that it is the formal right of neutrals not to protect 
their legitimate trade with Germany, and even to allow themselves 
knowingly and willingly to be induced by England to restrict such 
trade, it is, on the other hand, not less their good right, although 
unfortunately not exercised, to stop trade in contraband, especially 
the trade in arms, with Germany’s enemies.”’ 


The same point was argued by Count Bernstorff’s Memorandum of 
April 4th, to which I have already referred. President Wilson 
himself wrote the answer to this, and declared that the— 


“relations of the two Governments with one another cannot 
wisely be made a subject of discussion with a third Government, 


* Clapp, Zconomic Aspects of the War, pp. 296-297. 
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which cannot be fully informed as to the facts, and which cannot 
be fully cognisant of the reasons for the course pursued.’’ ‘“‘ The 
placing of an embargo on the trade in arms at the present 
time would . . . bea direct violation of the neutrality of the 
United States. It will, I feel assured, be clear to your Excellency 
that, holding this view and considering itself in honour bound by 
it, it is out of the question for this Government to consider such 
a course.”’ 


The protest of the Austrian Government was made in July; it 
contained nothing new, and Secretary Lansing’s answer simply 
reiterated the position of the United States, as already expressed in 


the Notes from which I have quoted, but the reasoning is so clear 


and cogent, that the argument, I venture, will some day be ranked 
with the masterly statement of Sir William Vernon Harcourt in his 
Letters of Historicus. The answer is unencumbered by references 
to the United States Supreme Court cases, and many statements 
of Federal Attorneys-General and Secretaries of State that might 
have been cited; but, as I have already indicated, a distinctive 
feature is the discussion of the policy of a restrictive measure as 
affecting American interests :— 


‘* The United States would, in the event of an attack by a foreign 
Power, be, at the outset of the war, seriously, if not fatally, 
embarrassed by the lack of arms and ammunition and of the 
means to provide them in sufficient quantities to supply the require- 
ments of national defence. The United States has always depended 
upon the right and power to purchase arms and ammunition from 
neutral nations in case of foreign attack. This right, which it 
claims for itself, it cannot deny to others.’’ The application of 
the theory contended for ‘‘ would result in every nation becoming 
an armed camp, ready to resist aggression and tempted to employ 
force in asserting its rights rather than appeal to reason and 
justice for the settlement of international disputes,’’ and the 
adoption of the theory would “‘ force militarism on the world and 
work against the universal peace which is the desire and purpose 
of all nations with one another.”’ 

But, in spite of the conviction carried by the Administration’s 
views both on the law and the policy of the controversy, a vigorous 
fight will be made for an embargo. The propagandists have, as I 
have already indicated, gained strength from a number of quarters. 
In the first place, there are those who, with twisted mentalities, 
maintain that the traffic is illegal. Others, admitting the contrary 
view, hold that in view of our ‘‘enormous”’ exports, and the 
inability of any nation except one of the Allies to receive shipments, 
our theoretical willingness to treat all belligerents alike is buta sham, 
and our insistence upon the letter of the law is both unneutral and 
unfriendly. Some Germans of these views hesitate at nothing in 
their support of an embargo and it is they, who, before awaiting 
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: possible action by the next Congress, have taken measures to bring 
about labour troubles and tie up factories, and have come perilously 

‘near to violating criminal statutes, there being unfortunately no 

one that covers the particular objectionable activities. Then there 
jare those organisations such as the Wonien’s League for Strict 
Neutrality, nominally American, and professedly actuated by lofty 
| motives, but in many cases, I suspect (and in some it has been 
| proven) subsidised by German funds. These organisations put 
| their advocacy of an embargo on the ground that neutrality is a state 
\of mind rather than a legal principle, and that this state of mind 
cannot be impartial if assistance is given to one of the belligerents. 
There are also the pacifists, who look at the problem from a moral 
standpoint. Some of them maintain that all war is wrong, and that 
for this reason the United States should not render any aid. Others. 
simply hold that.our present exports are of such magnitude that we 
are for all practical purposes taking sides in the war; that our 
| services may be a decisive factor; that we are certainly prolonging 
'the conflict; that in the interests of an early peace, and because of 
‘our desire not to favour one of the belligerents, we should lend no 
| assistance. 

Finally, as I have already said, there are sections of the country, 
particularly in the South, which have suffered by Great Britain’s 
restrictions on our trade with neutrals. Congressmen from these 
sections will be concerned only with the interests of their con- 
stituents, and if these may be subserved by threatening an embargo 
in order to force concessions by Great Britain, then let the 
expedient be tried! From all these sources the proposed embargo. 
is likely to command a formidable degree of support, and all 
Congressmen will be more or less concerned by reason of the fact 
that they will represent German voters—I discard the hyphenated 
term and give them their correct brand. It was Hugo Munster- 
berg, Professor at Harvard, and press-agent of the German 
Government, who declared in his book (The War and America) 
published during the opening weeks of the war, that ‘‘ the national 
‘* German-American Alliance, with two and a-half million voters as 
‘members, their intellectual leaders and their economic captains 
‘of commerce and industry, their farmers and their working men, 
*‘old and young, men and women, first generation and second and 
third, every religious sect, North Germans and South Germans, 
‘* Austrians, and Swiss—they will be united, and will show a 
‘crushing power of which the reckless torch-bearers of German 
‘‘ hatred did not dream.’’ I will not stop to comment on such a 
threat ; to anyone whose political ideals have not been Prussianised, 
it carries its own condemnation. But, unfortunately, the 
hyphenated vote is a considerable factor, and may influence some 
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Congressmen who are more timorous than patriotic. It is 
inconceivable, however, that the attitude of President Wilson will 
change, even though steadfastness might mean a departure from 
public life. I think that contingency very remote. 

Some of the arguments against a change in policy have already 
been mentioned. It would be an unneutral act; it would be contrary 
to our own interests, if we were forced into war unprepared. To 
stop the trade at the present time, with many contracts entered into, 
would work a great hardship on the industries concerned; many 
men would be thrown out of employment, and the support of their 
labour unions and sympathetic organisations will serve to neutralise 
the effect of the German vote. Our commerce, moreover, has 
already been sufficiently dislocated, and an embargo would 
probably be followed by pressing financial troubles. The situa- 
tion is made clear by a classified comparison of the exports of the 
United States for the nine months’ period ending May glist, 1914, 
and 1915 :— 


Me ray . 
meer Re Ee ee 
Ji) Ss CTS) ORS 


Nine Months 


Nine Months 


ending May ending May Increase in 
31st, 1914. 31st, 1915. IQIS. 
= $ 8 $ 

Group I.—-Munitions 6,283,953 34,421,595 28,137,642 
Group II.—Material for 

making munitions _... 16,291,624 62,360,423 46,068,799 

Group III.—War Supplies 25,856,921 147,702,807 121,845,886 
Group I1V.—Textile Manu- 

factures ... ae sii 59293155 35)239,110 29,04 5 

Group V.—Hides, leather ts ane OEP: 

and footwear be 20,599,959 68,150,388 47,550,429 

Group VI.—Foodstuffs ... 218,390,743 627,417,302 409,026,550 

Group VII.—Forage 10,419,041 70,640,989 60,221,948 

Total, I. to VII. 393,135,396 1,045,932,614 742,797,218 


All other exports... 


Total Exports, U.S.A. <. 


1,529,255,043 


1,832,390,439 


1,146,942,879 


2,192,875,493 


* 382,312,164 


360,485,054 


‘““It may be doubted,”’ says Professor Clapp, ‘‘ whether such a 


“situation is a healthy one. 


It is a poor consolation to the pinched 


‘cotton farmers to know that the ammunition makers in Bridgeport 
‘“are working day and night, that the machine tool works in 
“‘ Hartford cannot fill their lathe orders,’’ and so on. ‘‘ Most of 
‘ our producers, especially of our industries, are perhaps sixty 


* The italics show a decrease. I take this table from Clapp’s Economic Aspects 
of the War, p. 217. “It is apparent that up to the present time,’’ says Professor 
Clapp, “our great contributions to the carrying on of the war have been indirect 
contributions rather than munitions exports. Greater than the increase in munitions 
exports has been the increase in material for making munitions.» It should be 
sepa that GsouR v tou peeara: cartridges, gunpowder and other ex- 
plosives except dynamite. rapnel is not included in iti i 
cannot be found in the official ponee ik Sa 
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““times more interested in market conditions at home than those 
‘abroad. The fact that some makers of clothing can sell to 
““ Europe does not compensate the clothing industry for not being 
“‘ able to sell to the South ’’ and other sections of the country. An 
embargo, therefore, would make our present industrial situation 


_even more unhealthy, and this will be a powerful argument 
| against it. 


The table which I have quoted is, however, interesting from 
other aspects. It weakens the case of those who desire an embargo 
because, as they crudely put it, we are enabling the Allies to kill 
more Germans. But of greater importance is the fact that, for 


_ the embargo to accomplish its purpose, it would have to cover, to 
_ some extent at least, materials used in making munitions, for in 


the shipment of these we are doing the greatest harm to Germany. 
Any restrictive policy would, of course, involve the danger that 


' we would make ourselves liable for damage done as a result of 
exports which had taken place in violation of law. Applied only 


to munitions, the measure would impose a burden that would soon 


prove to be intolerable; ultimate as well as primary destination 


| would have to be inquired into, unless the restriction was absolute, 


and even then a small army of officials would be required to make 
it effective. -But where would the line be drawn in the table given 
above? Would the embargo apply only to absolute contraband 
or to conditional as well? The practical difficulties would seem 
to be well-nigh insurmountable. It is impossible to conceive of a 
Bill that would be satisfactory to all the elements desiring action. 

On the other hand, there will be a counter movement (certain to 
be started, but as yet with its strength unmeasured) to make the 
Federal criminal statutes insure the enforcement of our neutral 
obligations by forbidding attempts to foment strikes in a factory 
that manufactures war supplies, or the encouragement of labour 
troubles. Would that Congress might pass a law making criminal 
any organised attempt by Germans to marshal through war 
sympathy or racial ties any support in behalf of men or measures! 
When the resolutions providing for an embargo are introduced 


-in Congress, the investigation (if there is not an independent 


inquiry) is certain to take on a broad scope and to cover the activi- 
ties of the German campaign to corrupt public opinion and get 
political backing. Sufficient exposures have already been made 
by the New York World, which has printed some stolen corre- 
spondence, to indicate that there are intrigues so insidious, so 
widespread, and conducted at least with the connivance of the 
German Embassy, that those desiring an embargo do not come 
with clean hands. 

The use of the embargo as a weapon against Great Britain, to 
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force concessions by her, will be opposed, I think, by an appeal 
similar to that made by President Wilson when he asked the 
Congress to accept England’s interpretation of our treaty obliga- 
tions and to levy tolls on American ships passing through the 
Panama Canal. The President has insisted from the very 
beginning that our controversies with the various belligerents 
cannot be considered together, and certain it is, I think, that 
Germany’s infractions of international law are so much more repre- 
hensible, in that they murder American citizens, that the country 
would not sanction any concessions at the price of our own honour 
and England’s hurt and enmity. All our differences with Great 
Britain are justiciable, and the suggestion made in both countries 
that they be submitted to an Anglo-American Prize Court is one, 
I think, that will find tremendous favour in the near future. Its 
inauguration would mean that Germany’s argument for the use 
of the embargo as a threat would be answered in the negative. 
Mr. Wilson, moreover, with his enormous control, and at times 
complete ascendency over Congress, carries perhaps greater 
influence with the Southern representatives than with those from 
other sections of the country. His opposition, therefore, to any 
coercion of Great Britain will be unflinching. 

But, in the last analysis, the question will be finally answered 
by our sympathies. At the time Germany invaded Belgium the 
United States entered no formal protest, but its citizens protested 
then, and their condemnation of Germany. has ever been more 
bitter—augmented by the Lusitania, atrocities, diplomatic 
arrogance, and insidious propaganda. Above all considerations 
of legality, above, in fact, our own interests, for they are not 
vitally affected, the United States is willing to take sides in the 
controversy, and it is unwilling, through an embargo, to assist 
Germany to a successful outcome of her conspiracy against the 
peace of the world. This, after all, is the real issue, and no matter 
how formidable may be the strength of the propagandists, 
American public opinion will not refuse to take continued advantage 
of a policy that is legal, whose disregard would be unfriendly, 
and that, persisted in, will aid in some small measure those noble 
peoples who are fighting for a better civilisation. 


LINDSAY ROGERS. 


VODKA PROHIBITION AND RUSSIAN 
PEASANT? LIFE, 


HILE each of the Entente Powers provides in its own way 
an arena of social, economic, and political change imme- 
diately due to the struggle in which they are all engaged, it can 
hardly be questioned that these changes are exhibited most 
strikingly in Russia. Chief amongst them is the transformation 
that has followed in the wake of the abolition of vodka. Of this 
transformation some general impressions have been already 
presented to the British public. But it is only recently that the 
first serious studies of the experiment have been made by Russians 
themselves. It was necessary in the first instance that sufficient 
time should elapse in order to allow definite results to develop. In 
the second place some responsible body had to be found which was 
free to undertake such an investigation in a judicial way, and on 
a fairly broad scale. . 

The Russian genius for co-operative work has expressed itself 
in many ways, but latterly in nothing so remarkable as the Unions 
of Municipalities and of Zemstvos (County Councils), to which. 
the Government has successively handed over the care of the sick 
and the wounded, the charge of refugees, the provision of supplies 
for the army, and, last of all, the production of munitions. Of 
these Zemstvos one of the wealthiest and best organised is that 
in the Government of Kostroma. Amidst a multitude of other 
duties the Statistical Bureau of this particular body issued a 
questionaire to six hundred correspondents in different districts of 
the Government dealing with various aspects of the effect of the 
war upon country life. A portion of this questionaire dealt with 
the results of prohibition. The answers have been studied and 
summarised with extracts in a booklet entitled War and Country 
Life in the Government of Kostroma, and the net effect is a very 
interesting human document. 

The part devoted to the effects of vodka prohibition opens with 
the statement that this measure was really the last link in a chain 
of measures, Government and other, that had been instituted in | 
connection with the struggle with drink. The results of drinking 
were so bad that it had come to be generally realised that sooner 
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or later the whole question must be faced. The war simply fixed 
the time. Society and Government alike saw that when the war 
called for sacrifices on the part of the people they must be helped 
in every way to retain their powers and energy, and that the 
Government also must fall into line in surrendering its drink profits. 
The figures from the 600 country districts show that the 
people understood this themselves. The results cover official 
statistics from November 1914 to January of this year, based upon 
the four to five months’ observations of the different correspondents. 

The first question submitted to the correspondents was as follows: 
What are the results of the stoppage of the sale of vodka on the 
economic life of the country? Replies were received from 501 
out of the 600 correspondents. Of these 267, or 53°3 per cent., 
replied generally that the results were ‘‘ very good’; 203, or 40°5 
per cent., submitted that the results were ‘‘ good’’; 29 gave in 
answer that there were no results; and 2 replied that it was difficult 
to say—a percentage of 6'2; 99 sent in no reply. The redactor 
notes in this connection that while 29 affirm that there have been 
no results, those, on the other hand, who give positive replies point 
out that it is impossible even within four or five months to estimate 
what will be the total good results from the change. 

From the replies in favour of the change a few excerpts are given : 
‘* Owing to prohibition you cannot see the bad effects of the war.”’ 
‘““ Owing to this temperance movement we do not feel the bad effects 
‘of a bad harvest.’’ ‘* The stoppage of the sale of wine has been 
‘“‘very good for our economic life: it is as if our people have 
“awakened from a dream.’’ ‘‘ As a little river retains the water 
“‘ by the help of a dam, so by the stoppage of the sale of wine money 
‘is kept in the hands of its owners.’’ Some of the correspondents 
who do not see the influence of temperance on economic life indi- 
cate that it is not reasonable to expect to see any influence in 
so short a time: a year hence better results may be seen. In some 
districts the reporters state that they do not see any improvement, 
but add that the reason for this is simply that practically only 
women are left to work there. Even in the case of the 29 the corre- 
spondents usually speak of the good results of prohibition in 
individual cases. 

Two or three questions were directed to obtaining more concrete 
answers. To the question: ‘‘ Has any improvement been noted 
““in the case of those peasants whose homes were previously ruined 
“‘ by their drunkenness ?’’ 532 replies were given, of which 68 were 
in the negative, while 4 replied, ‘‘It is difficult to say.’ That 
there was such improvement is maintained by 460 correspondents, 
or 85 per cent.—a smaller proportion than in the case of the first 
question. The replies, however, are full of concrete cases. Many 
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of the correspondents note a very great increase in the number of 
those who come back from the towns to their villages at the end 
of the winter’s work. Formerly such men were practically lost to 
their families, as they remained on in the towns to drink. 

The following extracts from correspondents in the factory 
districts bear upon this point: ‘‘ Many came back from Petrograd 
““who had been away for several years without word of any kind; 
‘“ they came back quite respectable, bringing with them money.”' 
*“ We had a glazier who came home; he used to have absolutely 
‘‘ nothing because of the drink, and now you cannot recognise the 
““ man; he is quite a respectable householder.’’ A peasant writes: 
““ Wonderfully good! Joy everywhere! Quite habitual drunkards 
““are well-dressed now, and have repaired their houses.’’ ‘‘ The 
““ influence of temperance on the life of the population is so great 
“‘that previously you could not have imagined how great the 
““change would be.’” ‘‘ Many about whom they thought before 
“‘that they were quite lost because of their drunkenness are now 
‘getting on, and if it were a better year the prohibition would 
““have given wonderful results.’’ ‘‘ You cannot conceal the good 
““ results of prohibition: the people themselves see them, but they 
“*themselves could not have stopped drinking.’’ Even the nega- 
tive answers usually introduce a saving explanation—e.g., “* It 
“is difficult to see the results, because a completely ruined holding 
“* cannot be set right in four months.”’ 

The fourth question was in these terms: Is there increase in the 
productiveness of labour as the result of prohibition? In most 
cases the correspondents report that the peasants begin to work 
now and to work more intensively. The efficiency of the labour is 
higher; everywhere you can see they work better. Pay is higher 
because of temperance. The factory districts, however, provide 
the best area for clear elucidation of this point. 

Another question cleverly brings out the feeling of the corre- 
spondents upon prohibition in relation to the social side of life: 
How do they get on without vodka at their holiday celebrations, 


__ weddings, and so forth? In 502 answers out of 539 these vodkaless 


6 


gatherings are described as ‘‘ good,”’ ‘‘ quite good,” ‘‘ quiet,’’ 
‘* reasonable,’’ and ‘‘ much better without vodka.’ All these 
answers show approval. Only in 37 answers does it come 
out that the peasants miss their vodka. ‘‘ What is to be done? 
“‘Wre must do without.’’ ‘‘ At festivals and weddings we feel 
‘‘ awkward without it.” ‘“ They say jokingly, ‘ We are dull and 
“«“ miss it,’ but after all they are quite pleased with the temper- 
‘“‘ance.’’ ‘‘ For holidays it is all right, but not for weddings.” 
These 37 answers show, then, that they sometimes miss it. 
On the other hand others report that vodka is never mentioned 
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now, indeed is quite forgotten. ‘‘ They are getting quite accus- 
‘“tomed to be without it.’’ ‘‘ As if they had never known it.”’ 
The war itself has, of course, had its influence on their festivals. 

The question as to whether the correspondents had noticed the 
use of any substitutes for vodka brought out much interesting 
information. The elaboration of the topic of the use of substitutes 
seemed peculiarly congenial to those correspondents who were 
opposed to prohibition. In answer 456 stated that they had not 
seen any substitutes in use, 79 admitted that there were such 
substitutes, and 65 made no reply. 

It appears that substitutes are more in use in the Southern 
districts of the Government where the mills are. One such substi- 
tute is home-made beer, like kvass. The correspondents do not 
consider this bad where it was used formerly. But it is otherwise 
where such beer has been introduced for the first time. ‘‘ They 
‘try to make it here of a higher strength,’’ so 18 report. In six 
instances the report is ‘‘ they prepare very strong beer ’’; in others, 
‘“they use it more.’’ In five cases it is reported that the peasants 
are beginning to use it. Some wish measures taken against this, 
and in some cases this has been done by the local authorities. 

Of real substitutes, ‘“‘lak’’ and ‘‘ politura’’ (i.e., coloured and 
colourless spirit varnishes) are mentioned in 64 reports, as also 
‘“kinderbalsam ’’ and methylated spirits, and sometimes eau de 
Cologne and “‘ drevesny ”’ spirit (from wood). The correspondents 
say that ‘‘ only very hopeless drunkards use such spirits ’’—‘‘ lost 
‘“people.’’ ‘Only one or two in the whole village use these 
‘“‘things.’’ ‘“‘ Sometimes they use lak, but mainly joiners who used 
“it before.’’ “‘ Some use red wine, and try to make it stronger 
‘““with pepper.’ All these correspondents say that in the 
beginning they tried to find substitutes but tend to give it up, even 
calling themselves fools for trying to use such “‘ awful stuff.’’ 
“Most of all they used substitutes during recruiting, not to get 
“drunk so much as to boast that they could find a substitute.’’ In 
KXostroma Government it would certainly appear that, on the 
whole, substitutes have not been used very much, even in the first 
months after prohibition, when the lack of vodka must have been 
most strongly felt. It is obvious from the reports that measures 
against such substitutes will be quite successful, since the people 
themselves understand the harm of them. 

The replies to another question let us see the influence of pro- 
hibition upon the public life of the village community as evidenced 
in the assemblies. The reports speak of these as ‘‘ reasonable ’’ and 
‘“ more quiet than before.’’ ‘‘ Such assemblies have more members: 
‘““now, and they discuss their questions seriously.” ‘‘ The 
‘assembly is more conscientious, because there is no vodka as a 
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“bribe ”’ (distributed by interested parties). ‘‘ Now they under- 
*“ stand their own interests: previously they would sell everything 
*““for vodka.’’ ‘‘ The business of the assemblies is decided more 
“‘ quickly, because those who formerly shouted, being full of 
““vodka but empty of ideas, are now quiet.’’ In relation to the 
mis-spending of the commune funds under the influence of vodka, 
one correspondent writes: ‘‘ All these assemblies used to make their 
*““ decisions under the influence of vodka. I know one village 
““where more than 200 roubles were spent on vodka in one year 
““in connection with the business of the assembly. Now, if they 
“have some money in the commune, they keep it for some useful 
““purpose.’’ ‘‘ Drunkards were like bees near a hive in the old 
“assemblies ’’; now all are sober and reasonable, and ‘‘ even the 
“hopeless drunkards are for temperance,”’ testifies a peasant. So 
the village atmosphere is being purified, and every side of social, 
personal, and family life becomes more wholesome. ‘‘ The village 
““street, where on the holidays or on big business days of the 
““assembly the tide of drink was covering everything, creeping 
“into every little house, while above was an atmosphere heavy 
““with the vapourings and songs of foul-mouthed men, is now 
~ pure.”’ 

More detailed information is sought through another question 
as to the influence of prohibition on the moral life of the com- 
munity. The answers are usually very decided. ‘‘ You cannot 


‘hear any bad language; it has ceased.’’ That is the opinion of 


136 correspondents, against two who “‘ see no influence; the young 
‘“people are wild as before, and retain the same habits; they are 
‘*so accustomed to use bad language.’’ The redactor sees the 
element of truthin this. ‘‘ They can continue unconsciously to use 
““bad language,’’ he admits, but hopes that after trying a temperate 
life they will continue to try and keep this purity. 

In recent years the question of hooliganism (understanding by 
that ‘‘ wildness and mischief without reason’’) had been much 
discussed in the country. ‘‘ Hooligans have quite disappeared,’’ 
say 37 correspondents, and 121 also say that such unreasonable 
mischief has quite disappeared. A priest writes: ‘‘ You cannot see 
‘‘hooligans. The women are grateful; the children rejoice. They 
‘‘all thank God for such good results of temperance. And I, 
‘‘ priest of my church, am rejoicing too, and should like complete 
‘‘ permanent prohibition of everything.’ ‘‘ Everyone is very glad 
‘‘ because of prohibition. The wild young people are quite calm 
‘and different, showing that vodka was the reason of their wild- 
‘“ness. Before, even the little children (of drunkards) were trying 
‘« to drink : now they have no bad examples.’’ From many districts 
the same opinion comes. ‘‘ In one word, life is quite different.” 
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There are correspondents, however, who recognise that it is neces- 
sary to go more deeply to find the cause of this hooliganism. One 
in particular notes that not only vodka but lack of education and 
capacity to work were causes. Drunkards are better now, he says, 
but the young people sometimes continue their hooliganism, simply 
because they have nothing to do. If they are sober constantly, 
however, they will learn to spend their leisure to better purpose. 
The same question dealt with the effects of prohibition upon 
crime. In 73 replies it is stated that crime has quite dis- 
appeared or decreased. Fifteen reports intimate that theft has 
lessened; three mention the fact that murders have decreased. 
Lawbreaking has decreased everywhere. Not all the correspon- 
dents, however, consider that this is due to prohibition alone. 
But their logic and general knowledge are not always 
particularly sound. Thus one of the correspondents, who believes 
that the cause of crime ig not so much drunkenness as ignorance, 


writes: ‘‘ After the prohibition, when there is less drunkenness on — 


‘the holidays, you notice the people becoming more religious, 
‘and there is less rioting and bad language. Such lawbreaking 
‘‘(as formerly existed) was due to ignorance and looseness of 
‘‘ morals, not only to drunkenness.’’ He then continues: “‘ In 
‘“the words of the Apostle, ‘ Wine is not a bad thing in itself, but 
‘““ drunkenness is.’ But at the right time vodka can help a 
‘“ workman as medicine, and in some cases vodka helps people to 
‘““ socialise; but, of course, not taken in a large quantity. For 
‘children prohibition has a good effect, but the root of the evil 
‘“is in the secret sale of vodka, and such sale has now been 
‘“ stopped.”’ 

The writing on the affirmative side is much more impressive. 
. Thus a peasant delivers his soul: ‘‘ Many of the dark sides of life 
‘“‘have disappeared with vodka—thefts, murders, quarrels, 
‘immorality, pauperism, and usury. All vices have disappeared. 
'“O God, let our Government understand the necessity of per- 
‘““ manent prohibition, because from this hellish poison Russia was 
“‘on the verge of ruin.’”’ ‘‘ The morality of the people has 
“advanced by a hundred years. No hooliganism, no crimes.”’ 
One adds to his list: ‘‘ No frozen people,”’ lifting the veil from a 
once typical Russian winter scene. A priest writes: ‘‘ All are as if 
‘ they were born anew. They are reasonable, gentle, and more 
““ capable for work ; and, as a result, crime has disappeared.”’ ‘‘ All 
“crime, &c., has lessened by 90 per cent. The village is quite 
‘* different.” 
. Asa result of prohibition the number of fires has lessened. Law 
processes have also markedly declined in number. Seven corre- 
spondents say: ‘‘ The police have nothing to do.’’ One concise 
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report runs: ‘‘ Before prohibition there were thirty to fifty cases 
“every month in the district court; now there are none. I (who 
“‘ write) am the judge.’’ A clerk of a district court writes: 
‘Formerly we had 130 criminal cases every year, an average of 
“eleven a month. Now from July till the present date (four to five 
‘“‘ months) we have only had seven, and not one of the most serious 
‘* degree.”’ 

Besides the above, there are 118 reports where the correspondents 
answer quite shortly that prohibition has had a very good influence 
on the conduct and morality of the people. ‘‘ Very great,’”’ ‘‘ Very 
““ good,’’ ‘‘ Can’t expect better ’’—such are some of their verdicts. 
This really is a universal opinion. Indeed the good results of 
prohibition are particularly well seen in the peasant families. ‘‘ As 
‘“‘ all their life is a life without rights, when there was vodka their 
““ life was poor in spirit, and women suffered most of all—drunkards 
““could do what they liked at home. The family home had to 
‘“accept what the policing of the street would not permit there. 
‘“ With temperance what the peasants call ‘an unexpected joy’ 
‘“has come.’’ First of all, it is explained, the women can breathe 
more freely. ‘‘ Women and children can now see the light of 
‘“ hope and redemption who were formerly suffering from beating, 
‘tortures, and injuries,—as the poet Nekrasov writes, ‘ Peasant 
‘**woman’s life so hard and difficult, worse cannot be found.’ ’’ 
As compared with this life, the reports of the correspondents refer 
very much to the new conditions. ‘* Nobody on earth ever had 
““such rejoicing before as the women have now.’’ ‘“‘ All the women 
‘““are quite delighted.’’ ‘‘ God has heard their prayers.’’ For 
what are they so grateful, and about what are they praying? ‘‘ The 
‘“ women are very grateful for this good deed which has made them 
‘“human beings and not slaves.’”’ ‘‘In a word, the country is 
‘‘ preparing for a new life.’’ ‘*‘ You can say without exaggeration 
“‘ that for the wives of such peasants as drank before, this year has 
‘* been the happiest.’’ Many of the correspondents show also how 
the changed conditions affect the life of the children. ‘* Children 
‘* don’t see quarrels between their parents now, and don’t hear bad 
‘“‘language.’’ ‘‘ Even the attendance of the children at school is 
‘‘better.’’ ‘‘ Children have better things to eat, and sweeties in 


~ ** their pockets.” 


The foregoing questions were designed to elicit the benefits or 
otherwise conferred by the prohibition measure on individual 
households and peasant economy generally. The answer is given 
in no uncertain tone. Further questions are devoted to finding 
out whether the correspondents think it possible to have permanent 
prohibition. Is there any tendency amongst the population that 


’ would help in this direction? The redactor introduces the subject 
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thus: Realisation of the great harm of drunkenness stimulated the 
peasants to struggle in some districts for temperance, but formerly 
the profit from the sale of drink went to the Government, and there 
was no idea that such a struggle could be successful. There were 
movements towards temperance, but they were stopped at once 
because of obstacles, Government and other. Another reason for 
the lack of success of the temperance movement was that it needed 
organisation among the people, but under present (Government) 
conditions such could not be undertaken. The change, therefore, 
in the drink-politic in the beginning of last year meant one obstacle 
less, because the people had now the right* to stop the sale of drink 


by the decision of their assemblies. How did the peasants use _ 4 


this right in the Kostroma Government? Previous to the war a 
decision of assembly had been reached in fifty-one out of 243 volosts 
in the Government of Kostroma. While some of the assemblies 
were in process of deciding the war broke out, and prohibition 
came. In twelve more they answer that they had no time to decide 
themselves because there was prohibition by the Government. 
Many volosts made no decision because the matter was taken out 
of their hands by the Government. ‘‘ We took no decision because 
““the people are quite sure that even without their decision vodka 
‘“has disappeared for ever.’’ ‘‘ From some villages where there 
““ were no decisions the correspondents write of the question : ‘ We 
‘** should very much like the stoppage of wine;’ ‘ There is great 
“*“need of it;’ ‘Everyone would like it.’’’ In some cases no 
decision was taken because there did not happen to be a Govern- 
ment shop in the village The correspondence is full of sidelights 
on the situation. A priest writes: ‘‘ There was no decision, but 
‘“there was a petition from the peasants themselves about the 
“‘ stoppage of vodka for ever.’’ Another correspondent gives a 
-copy of such a petition: ‘“‘ 1914 year, 29th day (sic).—We, the 
““ undersigned, even during a very short period of prohibition, can 
‘* see very well the good results, material and spiritual, for the whole 
-““ population, and on this holiday in honour of temperance we all 
‘““agree to request your Excellency to ask His Majesty for 
‘* permanent prohibition as a necessity for all Russia, and that for 
*“every kind of spirituous drink.”’ 

In four volosts only were decisions refused or not arrived at 
because of difference of opinion. ‘‘ The assembly was gathered, 
‘““but many were against the stoppage of the sale.’’ ‘‘ We had 
“‘ such a question up in the assembly, but could not get a decision 
‘“ because of those who like drink.’’ In one case the failure is 
explained by the bribe of the salesman, who gave the peasants 
fifty roubles. ‘* There was no decision because even sober people 

* Granted March rith, rorq. 
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“need wine (vodka) for their health.’? The attitude is sometimes 


| fiuite unambiguous. ‘‘ We cannot think about such a decision; we 


‘are waiting for the opening of the shop.”’ . 
To the questions, Is it possible, in your opinion, to stop the sale 


| of drink permanently ? and What results do you expect if this is 


accomplished? there are 579 answers. To the first part of the 


question 531 reply in the affirmative and eight in the negative. 


Twenty-five answer, ‘‘ Such prohibition is not necessary ’’; four 
reply, “‘ We cannot say ’’; and in eleven instances the answer is 
indefinite. 

The answers to the second part of the question bring out not 


_ merely the possibility of, but an actual desire for, permanent 


stoppage of the sale of vodka. In twenty-nine instances only is 
there, out of 531 answers, no answer to the second question. All 
the other replies (502) are of this general type: ‘‘ The permanent 
““stoppage of the sale of spirits is quite possible and actually 
‘‘ desired, as it will give good results in the future.”’ 

It is particularly important to study the reports showing shades 
of opinion amongst those who still believe in the possibility of 
permanent prohibition. Of such reports there are 104. ‘‘ In most 
‘“ of them it is apparent,’ says the redactor, ‘‘ that there are people 
““who are discontented with prohibition, but only in twenty 
““ instances is any light shed on the point as to who these individuals 
“‘are.”’ It is clear, however, that they comprise, first, those who 
had profit from the sale (for there were shops with licence to sell 
vodka other than the Government shops, but which bought the 
commodity from the Government shops), the owners of restaurants 


with sale of wine, and rich peasants who exploit their poorer 


_ brothers. (They run private loan businesses, and do better the 
more their weaker brothers drink.) Finally, ‘‘the owners of 


‘‘ premises used as drink shops are for the renewal of the sale.”’ 
‘““ Rich peasants are against the stoppage more than the poor ones. 
‘‘ The rich ones also sell drink on the sly, and bribe the police.” 
‘There are some people who are very fond of drink, and they 
‘‘are for the reopening.” ‘‘ Only the old ‘dark’ (i.e., unedu- 
‘cated, not well read) people are for the sale.’” This correspondent 
sees a certain connection between lack of education and drinking. 
From another report we learn that the stoppage ‘“‘ is desired only 
‘‘by women.’ In short, for the stoppage are those who did not 
drink very much, the poor, those fairly well off, and all women. 
For the renewal or reopening stand the rich peasants, hopeless 
drunkards, and winesellers. In most cases even these correspon- 
dents say that the discontented are really few. Only in a very 
few reports is it stated that the majority of the people are discon- 
tented with prohibition. So if the majority of correspondents see 
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that the stoppage of the sale is desirable and possible, then there is — 
more reason for giving the more detailed explanations of the — 


minority. 


Some very human situations are depicted in this group of 3 


replies. ‘‘ Before giving the answers to the question I gathered 
‘twenty householders from our village, and I read to them a little 


‘‘ pamphlet on temperance. After discussing some questions about ~ 
‘‘ the influence of temperance on our life, I could see that everyone — 
‘“ understood the harm of vodka, but nobody wanted to deprive — 
‘himself of it. And on my question, What shall I write about 


‘“the permanent stoppage of vodka? nobody gave any answer.” 


A priest writes: ‘‘I do not believe in absolute prohibition; it is — 
Pp Pp 


‘“ quite impossible to be in mourning for ever.”’ 


Some are afraid that with permanent prohibition the people will 4 


try to make their own drink and suffer from it. Others fear the 
financial deficit, and the consequent imposition of new taxes. 


‘Don’t introduce permanent prohibition. If the sale of vodka is 


‘* stopped for ever, where will the Imperial Budget get its revenue? 
‘‘ We shall have taxes on the necessary commodities without which 
‘“we cannot live. But we can do without vodka; not everyone 
‘wants it.’ Two or three correspondents do not like the implied 
restriction of the liberty of the individual. ‘‘ Such a measure as 
‘* prohibition is not at all right as a measure in upbringing. ~ Such 


‘“ measures can be used for quite hopeless people, but even in these 


“cases it would be better to adopt some more positive educational 
‘“method; a measure like prohibition should be only employed 
‘temporarily. Our sobriety was forced upon us, and at a time 
‘“ when every good person, even without prohibition, cannot enjoy 
‘life; therefore such a change in the life of the people is due not 
“only to temperance, but to the expectation of something terrible 
“and indefinite that is going to happen. In spite of newspapers 
‘“which speak about the victory of Russia, everyone realises the 
‘cost of this victory for every family. How can they enjoy such 
‘“‘ victory if their dearest are missing? These thoughts, I think, 
‘“make people sober much more than any prohibition.’’ So then 


the dangers of substitutes, fear of new taxes, and the necessity of — 
vodka for working people are the arguments most commonly — 


employed by those in favour of the renewal of the sale after the war. 
On the other hand, these considerations have no weight for the 
great majority of correspondents. ‘‘ The possibility of new taxes 


‘should not frighten them,’’ says one, ‘‘ because with temperance _ 


‘the people will be better off.”’ In some reports the people are 
described as quite prepared for new taxes in place of the profit 
from drink. One peasant says he is quite willing to pay fifty 
kopecks a year per head of his household as a substitute for the 
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Government drink profit. Others say they will pay more. ‘‘ Any 


“kind of tax is better than vodka.’?’ We must then balance 
opinions about the utility of vodka for working people by the state- 
ments about the improved conditions of peasant life. The views 
about substitutes, taxes, and the utility of vodka are not so serious 
as the suggestion about the implied deprivation of liberty. ‘‘ Yet,’’ 
as the redactor remarks, ‘‘ some kind of deprivation is inevitable 
‘“when the interests of individuals or separate groups are com- 
‘“ pared with the interests of the whole. For the individual it would 
‘““be the same deprivation of liberty if this decision (of prohibition) 
“had been voted by the people itself.’’ 

From many of the reports it is evident that fresh educational 


| measures are considered necessary to aid continued prohibition, 
_ because a new sober country needs culture, and every kind of such 


measure will bé accepted with great joy. ‘‘I cannot say,’’ writes 
a correspondent, ‘‘ what will be the case in the future, but they 
““need something instead of wine.’ (He notes that some are 
taking to gambling instead.) ‘‘ The need is so great that even 
“the local intelligentsiya cannot meet the need’’ (i.e., even if 
they put all their strength into providing entertainment—lectures, 
&c.). Yet others fall back ultimately on prohibition. “‘ Pro 
“hibition is quite necessary for everything—for economic wealth, 
‘for their health, physical and moral improvement, and for the 
‘“ stoppage of hooliganism and crime. Without it the people will 
‘be lost. Schools or hospitals cannot help.” 

The results of prohibition, according to another correspondent, 
are decrease of crime, stoppage of hooliganism, increase of labour 
capacity, and decrease of poverty. These are undoubted. Pro« 
hibition, he says, is the only measure to get people temperate, 
especially for those who cannot withstand the temptation from lack 
of will. ‘‘ I spoke with many who used to drink very much, and 
‘““everyone is pleased now.’’ ‘‘ Two or three years more,’’ says 
another, ‘‘and our country will be unrecognisable.’” Another 
correspondent sees a great change in everything. ‘“‘It is evident 
‘*the Russian people have suffered so much that it is very difficult 
‘*for them to believe such a great benefit can be given to them 
‘‘permanently. They do not complain, they have great sorrow, 
‘‘and think it a necessary part of their existence. As Nekrasov 
** says, ‘ This poor unknown people are carrying their great sorrow 
‘** hidden in their hearts.’’’ A peasant says: ‘‘ Permanent pro- 
‘‘ hibition is possible, but the population doubt if the Government 
‘* will continue to surrender this source of profit. In the beginning 
‘* of the war there was news of our great losses at the front, and 
‘*the people only said, That is the will of God; but when in the 


“beginning of November there were rumours about the renewed 
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‘‘ sale of beer and other kinds of wine, the people were quite ~ 
“« disappointed, and considered it as a great misfortune. But now ~ 
““they again have hope and believe in permanent prohibition.” 4 

The majority of correspondents are therefore agreed in principle — 


about the possibility and desirability of permanent prohibition. — 


The reports show that the country no longer approves of its dark, — 
drink-sodden past. If it continued so any longer it would, in the 4 
opinion of many of the correspondents, be quite “ 
‘‘ degraded.’’ The consciousness that the country can avoid this 
allows some correspondents to consider permanent prohibition as 
‘the greatest reform, and a most beautiful action.’’ Or as a 
peasant puts it: ‘‘ With the declaration of mobilisation we con- 
‘“quered our first and worst enemy—vodka, from which all the 
““ Russian people suffered so much. Now Russia can have relief, 
“and we shall have the holy joy of the resurrection of the nation.”’ 
The last question was formulated thus: What does the country 
expect from absolute prohibition? Besides short answers like 
‘‘ For the best,’’ ‘‘ Prosperity,’’ ‘‘ The best of futures,’’ there are 
fifty longer answers with explanation of this ‘‘ best future.’’ 
‘“They are quite accustomed to the idea of the shutting of the 
‘“ Government shops. Seeing only good results from it, they all 
‘‘want vodka prohibited for ever. In general, prohibition will 
‘‘ bring us to general wealth, to a sober labour-life as we see it 
““even now after the beginning of prohibition. We ask God to 
“take vodka from us for ever.’’ A priest writes: ‘‘ When I was 
“filling up the schedule about temperance, a peasant entered the 
‘‘room, and when J read to him what I had written he said, ‘I 
“should like everyone to know how good our life is without 
*** vodka. Let it disappear for ever.’’’ ‘‘ With this wish,’’ 
concludes the redactor, “‘ we finish our article, with the hope that a 
“temperate people will find the way to a free and joyful life.”’ 


J. Y. Srupson. 
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RUPERT BROOKE. 


Se 
OSTERITY, untroubled by the regrets and intimate sorrows 
of friendship, untouched by the resentment with which we 
cannot but meet what for a moment seems mere brutality of 
accident, will seé in Rupert Brooke’s life, achievement, and death, 


one of those rare perfections that attain greatness by their very 


symmetry and fortunate grace. It is truly as though the gods 


would have this man great; as though, having given him all 
bright and clear qualities of brain and heart, they were impatient of 


any slow moving to the authority for which he was marked, and 


| must, rather in divine caprice than in nature, bring him to untimely 


and bewildering fulfilment. His brief life, with its inevitable 
intervals of temperamental unrest, was happy in disposition and 
in event. It shone with many gifts other than the great gift of 


| poetry. Wit, the cleanest kind of chivalry, inflexible sincerity, 
|and the dear courtesy that only the sincere man knows, courage 
.and reverence duly met, intellectual ease and great personal 
\charm and beauty—all these made his friendship one of the most 
_treasurable things of his time. But they did not touch his life to 


greatness. Had these been the whole story, there would have 


_ been nothing to mark his life from many millions that have gone 
through the world, eager, beautiful, forgotten. His achievement 
/as a poet, definite, memorable, exhilarating, yet reaches its fulness 
| in a volume of work circumscribed enough if we set it beside that 
| by which any other poet establishes his claim to greatness. 
Finally his death, noble as it was, was yet but one of lamentable 


multitudes, marking heroism if you will, but not greatness. For 


| it is not lightly that we call men great; it is only once in a while 


that we single one from the many who do splendidly and fully 
all that they might do, and say that he among them all is great. 
But with this man fortune was to be lavish against all example. 


| Although neither his brilliance in life nor his courage in death 
| could place him among the few at whose names the blood of 


generations thrills, and although his work, sure as it is of durable 
fame, does not place him with those poets, perhaps ten in the 
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language, who, by the scope and volume of their poetry alone, 
assert their greatness, yet Rupert Brooke will be a name as surely 
marked of greatness as any in England. Only once before in our 
history, I think, has a man passed to so large and just a renown 
with so unconsidered and slender a warrant. Until April 23rd 
in this year, when this greatly loved boy died at the Dardanelles, 
Philip Sidney had not found his fellow. 

To those of us who see in poetry the perfect flowering of life, the 
story of Rupert Brooke will always mean chiefly the score or so of 
poems in which he reached to the full maturity of his genius and 
gave imperishable expression to the very heart of his personality. 
Nor will any profound response to his poetry be enhanced by the 
accident that brought sublimity to his death, either in those who 
knew and loved him or in those few who from age to age shall 
build his best renown. Rupert Brooke, as all poets, would wish 
to stand or fall chiefly by his poetry, and in the ultimate judgment 
of poetry no external circumstance whatever has the weight of a 
single word. Not even the fact that the man who wrote the sonnets, 
than which after long generations nothing shall make the year 1914 
more memorable, served and died for England at war, can add one 
beat to their pulse. The poetry that shines and falls across them 
in one perfect and complete wave is, as poetry must always be, 
independent of all factual experience, and comes wholly from the 
deeper experience of the imagination. To say that only under 
the actual conditions could these sonnets have been written is not 
to the point. Experience of the conditions is common enough; 
the rare thing is the genius of the poet, and we know that this will 
fulfil itself be the conditions what they may. It is well to be clear 


in this matter. We must not suppose, as has sometimes been’ 


loosely suggested, that Brooke, in answering a national call, was 
stirred to a new and profounder poetic expression. At the time when 
his poetic power was moving in its fulness, it happened to find itself 
concerned with a great national crisis. The intensity with which 
this crisis seized his imagination produced poetry which must 
endure; also it determined him to take up arms. But the two 
results were not dependent on each other, and to pretend that they 
were is a sophism of the kind that he would scornfully have 
repudiated. Had he for any reason been disqualified for service, 
the poetry would have come in no less certain measure. It is 
intensity of perception that creates poetry. 

Rupert Brooke’s best poems are secure of the admiration of all 
who have the wit to praise justly in these things, and it is this 
renown that he would most have desired. But we must remember 
that the people who care deeply and with understanding for rare 
and lovely art are very few; a few thousands, perhaps, out of the 
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many millions of an age. It is only the ineffectual visionary who 
supposes that the masses of the people will respond directly to the 


| appeal of excellence in poetry or painting, or even in the more 
| popular arts, as music and the drama. The evidence in the matter 


is. plain enough; I do not even know that the fact is lamentable: 
itisafact. But there are already, as I believe there always will be, 
great numbers of people to whom the name of Rupert Brooke means 


something, while his poetry, strictly speaking, means nothing. 


There are times when such a thing is unhappy. The interest with 


which people who are incurably lazy in their higher perceptions 
will regard a poet who is a navvy, or has no arms, or is mentioned 


by a bishop, is merely nauseating and vulgar. But sometimes a 


poet becomes celebrated among this wider public in a way that 


makes for good. The homage that has instinctively been paid for 
three hundred years to Philip Sidney by people who know not a 


line of his poetry, and scarcely an event of his life, is wholesome 
and springs from the better parts of human nature. And So it is 
with Rupert Brooke. His truest fame will be with those 
who love his poetry, but the many spirits that will quicken 
'at his name, knowing but vaguely of a brief and fortunate 


life, a brilliant personality, a poetic genius which they will not be 
curious to explore, a supreme sacrifice, will quicken worthily and 
to their own good. Always there will be the false gods of popular 
favour, the charlatans, the pandars, the crafty and unscrupulous 
flatterers of mob-sentimentality, who betray their consciences daily 
for a little unsavoury power. The people exalt without under- 
standing them, blindly praising, as it were, their own baser 
instincts. But, blindly too perhaps, the people will also desire 


| and from time to time discover some external symbol of the nobility 


that is in them also, patiently keeping the balance of the world. 


| Such a symbol, clear, almost spare, yet magnificently complete, is 


the radiant, perfectly poised story of Rupert Brooke. 


Il. 


The development of Rupert Brooke’s poetic power was, it seems 
to me, unlike that of most poets. The early verse of men who after- 
wards prove their authenticity generally shows a great emotional 
force with little intellectual power of arrangement, and a weakly 
imitative craftsmanship. The emotion will commonly be con- 
cerned, partly by personality and partly by acceptance from 
tradition, with what we may roughly call the more generous normal 
instincts of mankind, as a delight in the natural world, the lover’s 
worship, hatred of tyranny, the mere high spirits of young and 
happy limbs, sorrow for the passing of beauty. Of such things 


versifying, and so it is that early work frequently tells us nothing q 
of its writer’s future. We know that the material is there, but ~ 
there is nothing to show whether or no there will ever be the art ~ 
to shape it. But in Rupert Brooke’s beginnings there is none of — 
this. The volume of Poems published in 1911, which contains 4 
work written as early as 1905, when he was eighteen, shows an — 
art curiously personal, skilful, deliberate. It shows, too, an intel- 
lectual deftness altogether unexpected in so young a poet, and it ~ 
shows finally, not always but often, an indifference to the normal — 
material upon which poets good and bad are apt to work from _ 
the outset, and in the shaping of which ultimately comes all poetry — 
that is memorable. Nearly every page is interesting on account ~ 
of its art and intellectual deftness, qualities that we should — 
not. expect to be marked. But there are many pages where ~ 
we do not get the real glow of poetry, and this because the — 


content, it seems to me, often fails to satisfy the demands of poetry. 


It is true enough to say that it does not matter what subject the — 


poet may contemplate, but there is an implied provision that 
the subject shall be one that grips his emotions, one, that is 


to say, that he perceives poetically. It so happens that this capacity q 


in subject-matter for stirring the emotion to poetic intensity is 
nearly always coincident with a sympathy with the common experi- 
ence of the world. A poet may write in praise of his mistress as 
freshly to-day as if none had written before him, but, although 
we say that he may choose what theme he will, we could not respond 
to him if he told us in his song that, while he loved his lady and 
her beauty and his wooing was in all ways prosperous, the 
thing that he most desired was never to see her again. We should 
at once know that the attitude was a piece of cold intellectuality, 
that it was against poetry in substance. 

In Rupert Brooke’s earliest work there is a strain of this 
intellectual coldness. It is difficult, indeed impossible, to say 
exactly what was its source. It may partly have been an 
immature enthusiasm for Donne’s poetry, partly a concession to 
University preciosity, partly a natural instinct that was not yet 
coloured by humanity and experience. To control sentiment was 
a determination that never left him, but to control sentiment is not 
at all the same thing as being afraid of it, and at the beginning he 
was apt to be afraid. And he would often substitute for the natural 
emotions which most young poets experience and cannot shape, an 
intellectual fancy that he cannot have felt with passion, and shaped 
it with astonishing skill and attractiveness. Poetry cannot 
prosper on these terms; it must sit at the world’s fire, or perish. 
The most common note that we find in his first book in illustration 
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of my meaning is the presence at love’s moment of the knowledge 
that women grow old and beauty fades. The reflection is true in 
fact, but it is not poetically true, and so, in its present shape, it 
is false. That is to say, we know that, although women do grow 
old, the lover in the delight of his mistress does not realise this, 
and that the assertion that he does is not emotional passion of con- 
viction but intellectual deliberation. Rupert Brooke goes one step 
further into danger ; not only does he assert that the lover feels some- 
thing that we know he does not feel, but—it is perhaps an equitable 
penalty for the first false step—he makes the realisation of a fact 
that we know is not realised in the circumstances, a source of 
revulsion, when we know that if the lover felt at all about his 
mistress’s old age it would certainly be with peace and surety. It 
is only a detached intellectual attitude towards a thing fully 
perceptible to passion alone, that can suffer the illusion that the 
lover’s mood is subject to these external facts. To argue that a 
woman does really grow old and lose her younger beauty, and so 
may forego something of her power, is beside the point; the lover 
does not hear you, and it is the lover’s consciousness alone of which 
we are speaking. In poetic truth, which is the strictest truth, the 
woman, living in the young man’s mood, is adorable beyond 
change, and if the young man says, ‘‘ I worship you, but I know 
“that you will grow old and fade, and that then I shall hate you,”’ 
we know that he is speaking not from his heart but from a nimble 
brain. 3 

We find, then, in a great many pages of this first book, an 
instrument that on so young lips is efficient and enchanting against 
almost all example, yet playing a tune that does not come wholly 
from the heart. Never, I think, has technique reached so great a 
perfection without corresponding authenticity of impulse. Only 
half a dozen times in the book do we get such phrases as “‘ rife 
““with magic and movement,”’ or ‘‘ whirling, blinding moil,’’ and 
even in the poems where most we feel the lack of emotional truth, 
there is a beauty of word that made the book full of the most 


exciting promise. Already, too, there was in certain poems 


assurance against the danger that this intellectual constraint might 
degenerate into virtuosity. In the song beginning 


‘** Oh! Love!’ they said, ‘is King of Kings,’ ”’ 


the intellectual mood, even in the love traffic in which it has been 
most shy, is adjusting itself finely to the clear and common impulses 
of mankind, while in Dust, The Fish, The Hill, The Jolly 
Company, Ambarvalia, Dining-Room Tea, and the lovely opening 
sonnet— 
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‘*Oh! Death will find me, pt before I tire 
Of watching you. 


there is a movement, a perfect visualisation of image and a clarity 
of individual thought, that mark him as being of the great 
tradition, and endowed with the spontaneity that fellowship in 
that tradition implies. 

In the volume published after his death, Rupert Brooke seems 
to me to have passed into full and rich communion with the great 
normal life of the world. There are three poems, ‘‘ All suddenly 
“‘the wind comes soft,’’ ‘‘ The way that lovers use is this,’’ and 
Mary and Gabriel, that are just a little formal perhaps, by no 
means valueless, but touched with some literary memory at a 
moment when the poetic faculty was not as alert as usual. There 
are two poems: ‘‘ There’s Wisdom in Women,” and “ Love,’’ 
where the old detached and ironic mood that was once unreal 
returns not quite happily, and another ‘‘ The Chilterns ’’ in which 
it has been transmuted into a gracious and acceptable humour. 
Also there is a sonnet ‘*‘ Unfortunate’’ in which there is a 
reminiscence of the old mood, but it is now treated very reverently 
and with superb psychological insight. For the rest we have 
thrilling and adventurous beauty from beginning to end. There 
is no more tender landscape in English poetry than Grantchester, 
suffused as it is with a mood that never changes and yet passes 
between the wittiest laughter and the profoundest emotion with 
perfect naturalness. The subject matter throughout the book no 
longer forces us to dissent or question. It has become wholly 
merged in the corporate art, and we accept it unhesitatingly as we 
accept the content of all splendid work. As in all really fine 
achievement in poetry, there is in his choice of form a glad 
acceptance and development of the traditions that have been slowly 
evolved through generations, and a perfect subjection of those 
forms to his own personality, until a sonnet becomes as definitely 
his own as if he had invented the external structure. We find, too, 
that the early constraint, even though it led to a touch of falsity 
at the time, has not been without its uses. The common emotions 
of the world he has, after jealous waiting, truly discovered and 
won for himself, unstaled of the world’s usage. His passion is 
extraordinarily clean, burning among all simple things, clear, 
untroubled, ecstatic. Except in the two or three pages of which I 
have spoken, we find everywhere an almost fierce renunciation of 
anything that would not stir the plain knitters in the sun, with 
an unwearying determination to translate all this common simple 
life into the most exact and stirring beauty. It is true that in one 
or two cases, notably Heaven, the image that he creates of this 
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simplicity of passion is such as not to relate itself easily at first 
glance to the clear normal thought that is nevertheless its basis if 
for a moment we consider its significance. When the poet elects to 
make brief intellectual holiday, so long as he does so in the terms 
of his own personality, we should do nothing but make holiday 
gladly with him. And we may well do so at intervals in a book 
that moves in the high consciousness of rare but natural poetic 
achievement, alert with the freshness and daring of splendid youth, 
grave in that profoundest knowledge which is imagination; a book 
that will surely pass to vigorous immortality. 


Ill. 


The first time I saw Rupert Brooke was in the summer of 1912, 
a few months after his first volume had been published. The 
editor of Georgian Poetry, whose friendship with the poet will 
itself make a page in literary history and who is to write the story 
of his friend’s life, had invited some of us to hear about his 
proposed anthology. There were then but a few moments in 
which Brooke and I could talk together, and all that I can 
remember is an impression of an extraordinarily alert intelli- 
gence, finely equipped with both wit and penetrative power, 
and resolutely declining to use either for any superficial 
effect. I suppose no one of his years can ever have had in 
greater measure the gifts that can be used to make easily 
swayed admiration gape, or greater temptations so to employ 
his qualities : and I am sure that no man has ever been more wholly 
indifferent to any such conquests. Humour he had in abundance, 
but of witty insincerity no trace. Never was a personality more 
finely balanced. It is this that I remember of him at that first 
meeting, this that I—and all his friends—found governing him and 
bracing his genius till the end. It has been said that he had a 
strain of self-consciousness about his personal charm and brilliance, 
that he was a little afraid lest that side of him should claim too much 
attention. To answer the suggestion would be an impertinence. 
He was properly glad of his qualities; also, he was properly 
careless of them. The notion that any such matter ever occupied 
his mind for a moment can be nothing but ludicrous to those who 
knew him. 

After 1912 I saw him several times in London and in 
Birmingham. I find a letter shortly after I had first met him, 
sending me his book, another in November speaking of it and 
some work of my own, and “‘ feeling much excited ’’ about the new 
repertory work in Birmingham. Nothing more till March, 1913, 
when he writes twice, arranging to come for the night, and asking 
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for precise directions as to where he shall sit and how be dressed 
in the theatre. We sat up most of the night talking. In May he 
sends mea play, and says he is just off to America for some months. 
Then, in the summer of 1914, he was back again, and we met in 
London after a vehement letter bidding me to a festivity in any 
clothes, which is to be immense fun, and if I haven’t a bed he can 
find mea couch. Also he means to stay with us again in Birming- 
ham next week, but he will have been to the dentist and will not 
be fit company for human beings. But he came, and I remember 
we exhausted the complete theory of drama in a tea-shop, went 
to a Promenade Concert afterwards, and again talked till morning. 
Also he arranged to take Lascelles Abercrombie, Wilfrid Gibson, 
and myself in a motor-car to some quiet place where we could 
discuss New Numbers, which was now being published. A few 
days later the project is written off as ‘I can’t get the car that 
‘‘week. My mother demands it on some nefarious political 
‘“business. We must work out something for later.”’ The letter 
ends with a charming message to my wife, who has been, he sees, 
‘‘ infinitely victorious’ in some tennis undertaking. 

The something for later was never worked out. In the last week 
of July we lunched twice together in a Soho restaurant. War was 
threatening. If it broke, he must go; I think it was said in so 
many words; it certainly was clear. He was still eager about his 
new fellowship work at Cambridge, but, as one feels now, there 
was already in the eagerness the note of foreboding, calm indeed 
and wholly contented, that seémed to touch all his words thereafter 
till the end. I heard of him from time to time, then came a long 
and graphic letter after the fall of Antwerp, at which he was present 
with the Royal Naval Division. ‘‘ There was some affair at 
“Antwerp, I remember . . . a burning city, the din ‘of 
“‘ cannonades, a shattered railway-station, my sailors bivouacking 
‘“‘in the gardens of a deserted chateau, refugees coming out of the 
““darkness. . . .’’? Then, “not a bad time and place to die, 
‘“‘ Belgium, 1915.’ We met once again. He was on sick leave, 
and I saw him for an hour in London. He talked of his new 
sonnets, just written, of Antwerp, of the boredom of training, the 
great fellowship that comes in fighting. He expected to be in 
England for some weeks, and it was arranged that I should spend 
a day or two with him at Blandford. But he went to the Dar- 
danelles almost at once. On April 23rd I was in London. The 


news that came on that day was the most terrible that I have yet 
known. 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 


THE PROBEEM-OF ECONOMY. 


HERE is a story of a wealthy banking family which at the 
moment of a great crisis many years ago, in which its firm 
was principally involved, held a council of war with a view of 
effecting, if possible, retrenchments in the household expenditure, 
and after much cogitation and debate decided that the only thing 
they could give up was a certain weekly paper. We English, 
it is to be feared, are not a saving nation compared with, say, the 
French and even the Germans. Doubtless one of the principal 
causes has been the abundance of our national resources, which like 
those of America only require to be exploited without any return 
or replacement by ourselves. To take only a few instances— 
our coal mines, our metal mines, and our fisheries. Unfortunately, 
the art of saving is not learntin a day. Indeed, it is to be 
apprehended there will be a good many savings effected of the 
“certain weekly paper’ type, which in the instance given above 
was probably one of the few esthetic influences in the life of the 
ordinary mid-Victorian family. For there is unluckily always a 
tendency to curtail our spiritual rather than our material needs. 
Now everyone must have felt that the Prime Minister, in his first 
speech on the subject, raised a question of the highest magnitude 
when he entered his plea in favour of National Thrift, and in his 
requisition against waste in food and drink we are all no doubt in 
agreement with him. But the moderation he preached should not 
be taken for total abstinence or even for undue curtailment. Except 
for his mention of these commodities, he was also unduly silent 
on ways and means of effecting economies. One cannot help 
feeling that he did little more than draw a blank cheque on the 
Bank of National Saving, and left it to each individual to fill it in. 
Yet what people mainly want is not merely precept, but guidance. 
Suppose the President of the Royal College of Surgeons were to 
issue an Encyclical on National Health under the title of “‘ Keeping 
‘*Well,’? and merely indicate that we should be careful of our 
consumption (to take Mr. Asquith’s list) of tea, tobacco, sugar, 
alcohol, and petrol (the latter for external use only !), one fears the 
bills of mortality for the year would show but a trifling reduction. 
Happily, more specific instructions have been given from some 
quarters, notably by the Parliamentary Savings Committee and 
from certain local authorities (among others by the London County 
Council), who have rightly insisted on saving by the children. 
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This list of detailed suggestions might with advantage be increased. 
The Church, too, might lend a hand by appointing a Thrift 
Sunday, on which the subject might be dealt with from every pulpit. 
But even if such a campaign is inaugurated, one cannot help feeling 
that Thrift, important as it is, is only half the battle, and that there 
is another side to this question of National Economy, which is even 
more important. If we take Economy in its Greek sense, we see 
that in this older, wider, and truer signification it really means 
administration or management, and as such includes the provision 
for ways and means as much as that for expenditure. In fact we 
ought to interpret the present need for Economy in terms of 
Political Economy, in terms that imply not merely saving pure and 
simple, but the production and productivity of wealth, which render 
such saving possible. Mere saving pushed to an excess may even 
become harmful. <A reductio ad absurdum would be to refuse to 
‘‘ waste ’’’ corn, because it is so precious, on sowing for next year’s 
harvest. There is, in fact, a point at which the curve of decreasing 
productivity falls much more rapidly than the curve of economies 
effected. 

Mere saving, if judicious, may reduce our indebtedness to 
outsiders, but by increasing, or at least maintaining, our produc: 
tivity, we are likely to liquidate our debts still more quickly. This is 
the only way we can maintain and increase our export trade, to use 
Mr. Asquith’s phrase in his speech of July 23rd. The power of 
any State to pay its debts in gold alone is limited, and mere saving 
means reduction to a certain extent of gold indebtedness, not the 
provision for meeting it by the production of surplus wealth. 
Saving, in fact, may be the prime virtue of those who enjoy fixed 
incomes, it is only a secondary one in the case of those who produce 
material goods. And, in a sense, we are all producers—individuals 
and the State alike. If every individual in this country were to 
make a resolution to-day to add io per cent. to his efficiency, the 
whole community would be the gainer. If the workman decided, 
at least during the war, he would turn out 10 per cent. more work 
per week, and the manufacturer that he would produce 10 per cent. 
more goods, and the farmer that he would plant 10 per cent. more 
land with corn, and the market gardener that he would raise 10 per 
cent. more vegetables off the same ground, the effect would be 
immense. Even with those who do not produce things that can be 
directly weighed and measured, whether divines or doctors, teachers 
or civil servants, provided they each ‘‘ did their bit’ more efficiently, 
the common gain would be great. The people they serve, whether in 
religion, medicine, or public service, would all benefit from the 
improvement, and in their turn do their own work still better. 
George Herbert has pointed out the spiritual advantage of the 
humblest menial work finely done. All who are doing their work 
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better to-day, however menial it may be, are doing it in a special 
sense for the benefit of the community. They are directly adding 
to the efficiency of others, or at least giving others facilities for 
improving their own efficiency ; or, in other terms, they are helping 
to distribute the terrible strain of the war, by each taking upon 
himself some extra share of the common burden, and thus again 
helping to raise the national moral to a still higher pitch. On 
the other hand, this should in no wise prevent them from exercising 
a wise economy in cutting down unnecessary expense and 
suppressing unnecessary waste, provided they do so with due 
regard to maintaining this extra efficiency. 

Again, the State no less than the individual should also, while 
suppressing waste and effecting economies, always balance the gain 
in saving against the computed loss in efficiency and productivity 
before deciding on any particular retrenchment. Economy, as we 
have already said, when carried beyond a certain point may do more 
harm than good, whereas national expenditure on education, 
research, the development of agriculture, the encouragement of 
trade, assuming it is wise, is directly or indirectly remunerative. 
By developing the talent or aptitude fund of the nation, which 
should be, in a nutshell, the aim of education apart from its moral 
aims, the nation is not only doing its duty to the rising generation, 
but making provision for the lean years which will inevitably follow 
after the war, when what work there is to be done in the world will 
largely fall to the nation which contains, ceteris paribus, the most 
skilled workmen. The prosperity that came to England, owing to 
her great industrial development, subsequent to the Napoleonic wars 
shows the course that trade is likely to take on the conclusion of the 
present struggle. 

It may be worth remembering that at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War the Japanese Government, though sorely pressed for 
funds, not merely did not reduce the number of its students in 
Europe, but actually increased them, so strongly did it feel that 
the possibility of discovering thereby a potential Stephenson or 
Kelvin was worth all the outlay. 

This duty for the nation and individuals alike to increase their 
productivity shows the large amount of truth contained in that 
lately much-maligned phrase ‘‘ Business as usual,”’ if taken not in 
a mere money-grubbing sense but in that of the duty of one and all 
to keep the nation’s business going, of saving the nation not merely 
by preventing waste, but by increasing its productive powers. We 
might, in fact, paraphrase a well-known saying, and say a nation 
that would save its soul by mere saving will lose it. By all means 
let us have self-denial, the more the better, but not self-denial at 
the expense of the future, much less of posterity. 

National salvation will not come by saving alone. That is only 
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the negative side of the problem, highly important as it is. It 


represents abstention from waste, but nothing more. But there is 
need also of the positive side, the side that takes risks and perils, 
that does not put its talents in a napkin, but out at usury, that not 
only conserves but creates. Even the Salvator Mundi was one 
who not only suffered but dared, the most daring in fact of all that 
ever lived—multa tulit fecitque. And in the deepest psychological 
sense the thesis one is advancing here would seem to be the true 
one. Progress comes not through the mere negative acts of con- 
servation and protection. Progress under one aspect is but the 
aggregate of the achievements of the creative and productive 
elements in Nature. Or, to put the case in military terms, one may 
perhaps say that a nation in saving is acting on the defensive, but 
when producing on the offensive. No doubt the defensive is often 
a necessary preparation for, and always a corollary to, the offensive. 
But Fortune to be won must be counter-attacked. The present war 
against Man must be paid for by a still more vigorous war against 
Nature. We have to vanquish Nature, the source of all wealth 
and treasure, more thoroughly than we ever have before, to win in 
this war. What does the wonderful organisation of the Germans 
mean but a determination to wrest from Nature a maximum of her 
treasures in order to defray the cost of war against us? In this 
war of two fronts we can copy them at least in their campaign 
against Nature. Here their ruthless efficiency is in its place. 

But there is an even subtler and more potent reason for 
developing to this maximum rather than curtailing our national 
activities. . When we produce, when we create, we are in the 
conquering vein. The satisfaction of having done one’s duty, of 
having accomplished what one set out to do, gives a man courage 
to undertake further adventures and exploits. The small satis- 
faction that comes home to each of the million individuals that form 
the community when multiplied thus a millionfold, resembles a 
network of tiny rills that, falling into a common basin, unite to form 
one giant river of irresistible confidence. We are then inspired 
individually and collectively by our own satisfaction and by the 
communicative satisfaction of others. A nation, like an artist, 
when in a creative mood is at its maximum. 

And so the moral should be to curtail our pleasures, but not those 
which I would call our spiritual pleasures in the widest sense; to 
save on the superfluous food for the body, but to scrutinise very 
carefully what at first sight seems superfluous food for the mind. 
Then we shall realise that, while we may safely give up our trashy 
novels, we should hold more than ever to our standard authors. 
Never have we greater need of moral support from the great ones 
of our race or of past times than at the present moment. They, 


apart from the heroic deeds of our soldiers, are invaluable for setting | 
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before us those ideals of courage and self-sacrifice which will help 
us to win through in the end even more than the mere material 
factors, for they control and direct and even create the latter. Our 
history and literature should be to us to-day our chief sources of 
inspiration, our national Bible in the civic sense. It is, in fact, 
our acquaintance with these priceless records in action and story that 
standardises for us our conceptions not merely of courage and self- 
sacrifice, but also of chivalry and magnanimity, of which we have 
never had a greater need than to-day. And this may help us, 
perhaps, to understand what our attitude towards Art and Litera- 
ture and culture in general should be. Far from being superfluous, 
they appear more than ever indispensable to-day. They are 
nothing more nor less than social and spiritual tonics. For the 
artistic, esthetic, and emotional impressions that these either com- 
municate to or rouse in us have a direct influence on our work in 
whatever craft we are employed, and a still more direct influence on 
our lives, the making of which should be for each of us our life’s 
work par excellence. If, then, we starve the soul, by cutting it off 
the external stimuli of good books, good pictures, good plays, the 
body must necessarily lose its productivity. It is the spur of the 
soul that gets the finest work out of the body, whether it result in 
honest hackwork in the many, and great masterpieces in the few, 
or in rousing of heroic emotion in our leaders, and loyalty and self- 
denial in the mass. 

And so, again, we may be led to see that Luxury (that problem 
that has puzzled~so many philosophers) has really two sides, a 
good and a bad one, one that makes in fact for what one may call 
the higher utility and one which makes for mere degeneration and 
decay. All things, in fact, that really make for fine living, whether 
it be beautiful statuary, pictures, or works of art, should be 
patronised and encouraged alike by the State and those individuals 
who can purchase such human dreams in stone and canvas out of 
their surplus wealth. Luxury alone is bad when it surrounds 
itself with these objects in the spirit of self-ostentation and vulgar 


- advertisement, or looks on their mere acquisition as a miser regards 


his money-bags. 

People are talking a good deal to-day about the national mobilisa- 
tion of Science with a view to conquering our adversaries on the 
material plane. Such a movement deserves every success. Yet 
it would be nothing short of a calamity if the movement were 
accompanied by an unwise curtailment of all that goes toward the 
equipment of our spiritual forces—Literature, Art, Education, 
Religion, and the like, for these alone can supply us with the most - 
indispensable of all munitions, the munitions of the soul. 
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WESTMINSTER LETTERS ON RELIGION 
AND WAR. 


HE interesting series of letters on Religion and the War in 


the Westminster Gazette began with literary and philo- © 


sophical criticism of preachers. The littératewrs and philosophers 
have had their say, and very interesting it has been. It is now 
open for theologians to have their say on what the literary men 
have been writing. The fact that so many able letters have been 
written is itself a religious statistic of some worth. It witnesses 
to the widespread feeling that the war must be brought somehow 
into relation to the principles of reason and justice on which the 
universe is built if it is to remain a universe at all for us, and nota 
mere welter of conflicting forces. The whole controversy is a 
witness to the strength of the religious instinct. There are many 


philosophies, and many philosophers, fewer theologies and ~ 


theologians, but even the most sceptical critics bear witness to the 
religion they seem to deny. ‘Their criticism of the Divine Govern- 
ment of the world means at least this—that their intelligence is in 
search of a satisfying rationale of the ways of God with man. It 
is not satisfied yet. It is in search of something they have not 
got. In other words it is in search of a satisfying religion. 

The efforts to deal with the war from the side of religion can be 
classified, roughly, into four divisions. 

1. The scientific rationale of the war (best represented by 
M. Henri Lambert). According to this view perfect religion and 
perfect science are at one in teaching complete obedience to 
universal laws. War begins in ignorance of, and proceeds in 
rebellion against, law. When we attain to obedience to law we 
shall return to peace. The difficulty here is to find an objective 
standard of law for nations. Germany denies that religion has 
any law which is applicable, and declares her right to be a law unto 
herself. German jurists urge that what we call international law is 
merely the status quo, which any nation may challenge as soon as 
it has the power to do so. If we can only find out what law is by 
violating it, then war might be justified as a vast scientific 
experiment. 

2. There is the view that war is wholly and absolutely 
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_un-Christian—that those who engage in it must have first severed 


their connection with Christianity. Nations which wage war do so 
because they are un-Christian. If we were in any sense Christian 
we could not be at war. This surrenders altogether the attempt to 


discriminate between occasions and causes of war. It assumes that 


no war can be simply defensive, or if there be an occasion for 


defence, that war is not the proper instrument for Christian nations. 


It fails to recognise that in a world where action means a choice 


_ between alternatives the best may be to choose the less of two evils. 
Are the Armenians who always allow themselves to be massacred 


better Christians than the British who fight for liberty ? 

3. There are the patient theologians, who say, ‘‘ Be still and 
““judge not.’” We cannot see what God is doing, we cannot 
foresee the outcome of the war. There may bean age-long purpose 
in process of fulfilment. The accounts are not yet settled. God 


_must be allowed all time for the fulfilment of purposes which are 


eternal. The objection to this attitude is that it affords no ethical 


| guidance. It is a truth, but it is not relevant. It would be a 
reductio ad absurdum of religion if its contribution to the present 


need were to ask us to sit still and see England pass under the 
heel of Germany for five hundred years, as the Eastern Christians 
have passed under the heel of the Turk, until God shall raise up a 
Joan of Arc, or some other rescuer, to deliver us. In the last resort, 


| what God does for men He does through men; and, however long 


we waited, it is doubtful if we should be in a better position than 
we are now to achieve liberty. 

4. There are the prophets of Doom, who say ‘‘the war has fallen 
“upon us for our sins.’’ We are reaping as we have sown. It 


had to come. It is in accordance with Scripture and with our own 


sense of justice that nations which have so departed from the laws 
of God and the principles of right living, have stored armaments, 
and appealed to the sword, should perish in a futile death struggle. 
They that take the sword must perish by the sword. The war is 
the natural consequence of the state of veiled belligerency in which 
we have been living for a quarter of a century. 

This is the most religious of the four explanations. It reckons 
with the truth that we have no right to complain if God sends us 
evil rather than good. We have no doubt deserved many times 
over all we have got, and we who are so infinitely debtors in this 
court must pay whatever penalty is allotted in the Grand Assize. 

As an account of the present situation this explanation has, 
however, obvious defects. God is more than a Doomsman, and it 
is more in accordance with His known character to open a way of 
deliverance than a way of judgment. The great interests at stake 
in the war are, we believe, the interests of His Kingdom as well as 


J 
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ours, and we believe that the efforts and sacrifices now being made ~ 
would not have been made except for a great and hallowed cause. — 

From the correspondence a reader may gather as one conclusion — 
that a great many people sorely need a working theology. It is © 
a gain to discover where we are in this respect, because many well- — 
meaning people have been irapatient with the efforts made so freely — 
of late years towards theological construction. If these efforts had ~ 
not been made we should now be much worse off than we actually — 
are. The writer has never forgotten an experience, which made — 
a deep impression at the time, when as a student in Professor — 
Harnack’s classes in Berlin he found himself discussing 
Christianity with young Germans of the professional classes. Thr — 
assumption on their side was that Christianity was a defunct — 
religion. It belonged to a past age of the world’s history, and had — 
no relevance to our own. ‘The revised history of our race required ~ 
a revised theology, and as the revision had not taken place in the — 
preaching of the pulpit, the pulpit had ceased to have any usefulness — 


as a public teacher. 


Our own efforts at revising popular theology may not have been 
very successful, but they have at least had the merit of honesty. 


They have proceeded on the basis of known historical and scientific — 


facts. They have not ignored the results of Biblical study, nor 
forgotten the facts of evolution, nor assumed that Adam and Eve 


were historically as accountable for the condition of England as — 


Oliver Cromwell and Charles the First. They have recognised 
that our present social condition is fundamentally irreligious, and 
that there can be no thorough practice of Christianity in England 
apart from a revision of social and economic conditions of life. 
The result of this has been that religion in England to-day com- 
mands a far wider and more influential adhesion both among 
thoughtful people and the working class than it does in 
Germany. 

In the freer atmosphere of England the reaction of the war on 
religious thought has already gone further than in Germany, and 
it promises to go further yet. Its action has been that of a clarifying 
chemical reagent. The defect of our late theological efforts was 
that they were attempts to accommodate a historic religion to a 
superficial conception of humanity and a shallow conception of 
Deity. To bring these two into harmony sin was omitted. Atone- 
ment was explained away. God was conceived philosophically as 
an immanent and evolutionary order, and man as a well-meaning, 
but rather feeble being, engaged in a blundering quest after God. 
The ethical order of the world was a purely relative conception, and 
bore no special relation to Deity. God was not the guardian of the 
ethical order, and a violation of its customs caused Him no incon- 
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i venience. There was therefore no occasion for the exercise of His 


function either as judge or as Redeemer. 

The grim realities of war have at least cleared the air of this 
_verbiage. The thin veneer of civilisation has been scratched off, 
and man is seen as he is without the redemptive influence of a 


_restraining and reforming religion. He is seen in the raw— 


surrendering himself to hate, vindictiveness, self-will, cruelty, lust, 
Tapine—torn by destructive passions, annihilating law, order, 
civilisation, and beauty, twisting truth to any shape suggested by 
his own egotism. For a description of the passions let loose by 
the war one has to turn to the old Puritan divines on the depravity 
of human nature. 

It would have been much less difficult to reconcile the war with 
religion if the popular mind had not moved so far from the idea and 


principle of atonement. The value of atonement as a principle 
of thought was that it kept the sense of justice in the universe. It 
maintained rigorously that for every transgression there is an 
appropriate penalty, and that no transgression could take place 
without its proper effect. Transgression and penalty followed one 
another with the certainty of cause and effect in a scientific universe. 
The prophets of Israel had this truth as their main stock in trade, 
and they never flinched from declaring: ‘‘ For three transgressions 
““and for four I will not turn away this punishment.’’ It was the 
very essence of their message that they were as sure of the character 
of God as they were of His existence. Other nations believed in 
gods who pampered their favourites and rescued their devotees. 
Israel’s God took no notice of professions of piety and religious 
assemblies or sacrifices, but the blunder of a statesman, or the 
incompetence of a king, or the lie of a prophet, might involve a 
whole people in certain penalty. The gracious discovery which 
the New Testament added to this did not abrogate their conception 
of God. The God whom Paul preached was not less righteous 
than the God of Isaiah. Sin was still for Him an intrusion into 
the Divine order of life which must be expelled if harmony was 
to exist between God and Man. The new fact of the Gospel was 
that God in His mercy had provided the means for expelling sin 
from the human family. By destroying its root in the individual 
he had provided a way of reconciliation for the race. Christianity 
is the religion of a redeemed humanity. It is not operative, nor 
can it be tested, except when men are living in the spiritual kingdom 
revealed by Jesus and for the motives which belong to the 
dominion of Christ. 

When we restore the principle of Atonement to its proper place 
in our thought the suffering and loss caused by the war regain 
some meaning. Whatever principles of justice there are in the 
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universe have been violated by European civilisation as if they — 
were not, ignored and trampled into dust, for half a century. This — 
is not merely the verdict of religious men. It is the unanimous 
verdict of all sorts and conditions of men and women except those — 
whose consciences were drugged by incidental profits made out — 
of the moral and economic confusion in which we have been 
living. Civilisation had become an official consecration of purely 4 
egotistic and lawless living. Every vice which war has brought to 
the surface was practised under the surface before the war, and — 
public order barely restrained the satisfaction of the identical 
passions which now appal us. 

If this had continued it would have made an atheistic Europe 
in another ten years. A crash of some kind was overdue. 

We cannot estimate in any scales of ours the amount of suffering 
which had become due in a moral universe. But something was 
due to restore the body politic to normal and wholesome functions. — 
The incidence of the penalty prevents us from recognising its 
justice. Much of the suffering has fallen and is falling on the 
innocent. But that has always been part of a scheme of life in _ 
which solidarity plays a large part. An evil deed, or an evil © 
passion, launched on a moral universe is like a shell launched at 
a Zeppelin. It must come to earth somewhere, and no one knows 
on what innocent and devoted head it may fall. But in a moral 
universe it is clear that there must be some hidden equivalence 
between the evil launched into being and the suffering caused. A 
heroic English nurse dies for her country. Her death is due to 
a train of causes with which she had nothing to do. She is an 
innocent person suffering for the guilty. But to find the guilty 
person one must go far behind the brutal officer who put his pistol 
to her brain, and carry the indictment to the whole national and 
international system which produced him and made it possible for 
him to have tyrannical power. The German army did not invent 
the doctrine that men have a right to do whatever they have the 
power to do. English Churches have been known to proceed on 
the same principle. 

It is possible from this point of view to see in the war a gigantic 
convulsion of the human race to rast out a disease, or, as the Gospel 
narrative would have put it, a demon which was causing its death. 
We had got out of ail harmony with the Divine laws of life. A 
great atonement in suffering and loss had to be made. England 
had come under penalty for the immoral foreign policy which has 
been our shame since the desertion of our treaty obligations to the 
Armenians. Incidentally this opened the eyes of Germany to the 
moral weakness of England in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, and 
made the students of weltpolitik in Germany determined to try a 
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throw with a Power which they believed to be decadent. Belgium 
had come under penalty for the atrocities of her Congo administra- 
tion. France was involved in the common condemnation by her 
internal condition. Russia had to right herself after her persecu- 
tions and tyrannical suppression of reforming energies, and 
Turkey for her massacres of Armenians. Germany had to atone 
for the sin of Nebuchadnezzar—the extraordinary national egotism 
which assumed that Germany had made the modern world, and the 
self-righteous truculence that marred her best achievements. 

The end of the war is certain to bring a general abatement of 
pretensions, and of the rivalry of national egotism. When 


| Europe is sobered by the sense of its general loss and the common 


burden of poverty, the universal need of plain living and high 
thinking will be a far more wholesome state of things than most 
living Englishmen have seen in their lifetime. Under these 
bettered conditions we may hope quickly to regain some of the 


| actual and much of the moral loss caused by the war. 


The line of thought suggested in these reflections lays special 
emphasis on solidarity. It refuses to regard the war as a mere 


_ exploit of individuals. It recognises the continuity of the history 


of nations which gives them a unity and almost a corporate 
personality. It recognises also the solidarity of the race, which 
must bear in some of its members the penalties incurred by others. 
The principle that every member of a community bears in his hands 
the happiness or misery of his neighbour is indispensable to the 
understanding of the teaching of Jesus. It dominates the Sermon 
on the Mount. In the extravagant and reckless individualism of 
nineteenth century Christianity it had hardly a place—and we are 
now paying the penalty for having consistently ignored one of the 
fundamental laws of life. 

Of all the explanations of the war—political, sociological, 
economic, and philosophical-—the theological is the one which cuts 


deepest into life and goes nearest to the springs of action. It has 


the further merit of sending the mind from fhe root cause to the 


root remedy. If Europe had been really concerned about keeping 


its lines of public action in harmony with established and ascer- 
tained moral principles, if it had not gone off on the search for 
experimental ethics and experimental deities of its own devising, 
we should have been saved this welter; and when the cause is 
stated we know the remedy. 

The religious issues raised by the Westminster Gazette 
correspondence have carried it far from the original question with 
which the correspondence began. The meaning of Divine Omni- 
potence was soon merged in the general question of the relation 
of Christianity to war in general and this war in particular. But 
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the original question has received some elucidation in the discus- ~ 


sion. It is clear that Divine Omnipotence cannot mean anything 


different from the Omnipotence of love. And this is a qualitative 
omnipotence rather than a quantitative. So long as we can speak 


of the limitations of love it is no paradox to speak of the limitations _ 
of omnipotence. What love cannot do God cannot do; there are — 
methods love cannot use, and acts love cannot perform, and weapons — 
love cannot employ, and circumstances in which it can only stand | 


aside until the actors begin again to ask, ‘‘ What would love have 
‘us do?” This being the case, the omnipotence of God means 
that just as love is an ultimate so God is an Ultimate, there is 


nothing behind, beyond, or above. A God who is infinite love 4 


is unlimited in His resources, can bear all things, endure all 


things, and therefore bend all things to His purpose. The . 


omnipotence of love looks uncommonly like weakness until we — 


have discovered its infinite resourcefulness. The omnipotence of — 


God is mere impotence if we are looking for exhibitions of strength 
on the scale of the mailed fist: but it is irresistible dignity and 
moral power if we are looking for exhibitions of strength like 
Edith Cavell’s. It is unlimited power on the highest plane of 
being, and in order to remain so it must suffer some restraint as it 
touches orders of life which are of lower grade. 

This is a different line of argument from those who, like 
Professor Bartlet, have pleaded that there may be a “‘ far-off 
‘“ Divine event’ which will justify all the present pain and loss. 
This plea is no doubt true, but it is not really relevant to the 
discussion. The religious truth which the war called in question 
was the popular belief that God has a special love and care for each 
of His children, and could preserve each and all of them from 
death and suffering if He liked. If no sparrow falls to the ground 
without God’s knowledge, we have abundant reason for trusting 
our personal lives to His care. The sparrow providence is a much 
more popular and more important doctrine than the belief in a 
providential far-off Divine event to which the whole creation moves. 
It is personal, immediate, vital, and practical. It is to the plain 
man ‘‘ something to go upon in religion.’? When a mother cries 
out that her faith is shaken because her boy suffered agonies 
unhelped in Flanders or the Dardanelles, what she means is that 
she committed him to God in the confidence of the sparrow 


providence, and now feels as if God had belied her trust. The | 
true reply to that bitter cry is the Master’s own: “‘ Fear not them > 


“that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do.”’ 
The whole truth cannot be seen by looking at half the facts. If 
we knew all we shouid surely know that the mother’s trust is not 
belied, but vindicated. Her boy is actually safer and more effec- 
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tively in the keeping of God from the moment when he fell than 
if he had returned to her. What is required to ease her pain is 
not a faith revised in the terms of Tennyson, but more faith in the 


| Master, whose word she has already trusted. The principle of 


her act was right, and relief lies not in qualifying or modifying 
what she has done, least of all in regretting or repenting it, but 
in going forward along the same line of leaving God to vindicate 
the trust she has already imposed. The theological problem 
raised by innumerable deaths is only an enlargement of the personal 
problem raised in each case. We do not secure our belief in God 
by relapsing from a belief in omnipotence to a belief in dualism. 
The religious solution lies in more fully discovering the character 
of the God in whose omnipotence we have believed. For this 
purpose the war.means to many people a new and original religious 
document of the very first value. Toa world lying in the hand of 
Omnipotent Love death cannot be a very terrible thing. It is 


' certainly less terrible than the ‘‘ shamed life’? which was the 


alternative facing thousands of men who have gained their great 
promotion. 

Religion offers us a great and very fundamental revaluation of 
life; and when we come to take stock of the public mind we may 
find that that revaluation has silently and really taken place. In 


_ the words of David Livingstone, we shall discover that in trusting 
_ the promises of the Master we have trusted ‘‘ the word of a perfect 


““ gentleman.”’ 


D. MACFADYEN. 


VOL. CVI. 51 


JAPAN UNDER HER NEW EMPEROR. 


HE installation of His Imperial Majesty Yoshihito, Haru-no- 
miya on the ‘‘ throne of a lineal succession unbroken for 
‘‘ ages eternal,’’? during the early part of last month, was a mere 
formality, for the reign actually commenced about three and 
a-half years ago: but it revealed the soul of Japan of our day. 
The ceremonial observed on the occasion did not depart in any 
important respect from the ritual performed at previous coronations. 
These old-world ceremonies, however, formally invested with power 
the first Japanese sovereign who has commenced his Imperial 
career as a fimited monarch, and whose intellectual outlook, 
sympathies, and habits are unlike those of any of his 121 
predecessors. Thus does contemporary Japan cling to the spirit 
of the past in matters ceremonial, while steadily improving her 
political and economic institutions. 


li; 


No Emperor of Japan was prepared to rule with the care that has 
been bestowed upon the training of the present sovereign. His 


father and predecessor, His Imperial Majesty Mutsuhito, spent the — i 


first fifteen or sixteen years of his life entirely cut off from the world 
of action, surrounded by an atmosphere of effeminacy ; and, during 
these years, he learned little besides polite literature, versification, 
and painting. Emperor Mutsuhito’s predecessors, for hundreds 
of years back, spent their lives in the Imperial sanctum sanctorum, 
isolated from the rest of the world, and, since the Shoguns, who were 
the de facto rulers, would not permit them to rule, they could not 
have utilised the knowledge of statecraft, even if they had received 
training in political science. Yoshihito, however, was born in 
altogether different circumstances and surroundings. In 1879— 
the year of his birth—Nippon had already succeeded in consider- 
ably recasting her institutions in European moulds. Some 
influential persons were carrying on an agitation at the time to 
induce the authorities to concede political privileges, as it was felt 
that Europe and America would not treat Japan as their equal until 
the popular element had been introduced into the Government. 
Two years later, on October 12th, 1881, Emperor Mutsuhito 
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promised to give the Constitution. When Yoshihito was about ten 
years old the Constitution was promulgated, and the powers and 
privileges of the reigning Emperor and his successors became 
definitely limited (particulars of which limitations are given in a 
subsequent portion of this article). A few months later he was 
formally made Crown Prince. That wisdom which induced his 
father to concede privileges to the people without much pressure, 
led him to make the most efficient arrangement possible to prepare 
his heir to exercise the functions which the Constitution reserved 
for the Emperor, without exceeding his authority. 

In writing of the care bestowed upon the bringing up of the 
present Emperor of Japan, one must first refer to the efforts that 
were made to develop his physical strength to the highest possible 
degree. The death of all his brothers had left him the sole 
surviving male issue of Emperor Mutsuhito. His health was 
delicate. His father’s solicitude to preserve the direct succession to 
his throne caused him to subordinate all other considerations, for 
the time being, to the eradication of his constitutional weakness. 
He was placed under the charge of medical experts. With a 
menage all his own, he lived in a palace set apart for his residence, 
and fitted with special facilities for varied forms of physical 
exercise. Considerations of health led to the abandonment of the 
plan that his father had originally cherished concerning his educa- 
tion. Emperor Mutsuhito had desired above all things that his 
son should not be educated in ‘‘ splendid isolation,’’ but that he 
should be brought up in the company of boys of his own age at 
the Peers’ School. This institution had been started, in 1877, by 
the peerage for the education of the sons of noblemen. A few years 


later the Imperial Household Department had assumed control of 
the school. Only boys of approved families were admitted to its 


classes, though some of them belonged to the plutocracy rather 
than to the nobility. They were taught by the best teachers 
specially selected curricula calculated to prepare them creditably to 
discharge the difficult duties devolving upon them in a period of 
rapid transition. His Imperial Majesty placed Yoshihito in this 
institution in his eighth year, the Emperor solemnly enjoining the 
management not to favour the Imperial Prince above his class- 
mates. His delicate health, however, made it necessary, not long 
afterwards, to remove him from the Peers’ School so that he 
might be constantly under the care of experts, and might be 
made as strong as possible. This policy soon justified itself. The 
attention that was paid to his daily routine, diet, and exercise in 
the gymnasium and in the open air, enabled Yoshihito, in the 
course of a short time, to overcome the constitutional weakness to 
which he was predisposed. He gradually developed a body that 
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was sound enough to permit him to apply himself much more 
assiduously to exacting studies than he had been able to do in 
earlier years, without in any way injuring his health. 

Emperor Mutsuhito set up a high standard for his son. He was 
required to acquire Eastern and Western culture. In addition to 
learning his own language and the classical Chinese, versification, 
and painting, that all gentle-born Japanese master, he was taught 
English, French, and German well enough to speak them fluently. 


He studied the history of his nation and of the world. He obtained j 


an insight into social, industrial, commercial, and political organi- 


sations. In brief, the attempt was made to familiarise the heir to ~ 


the Japanese throne with the principles governing human life in 
all its aspects, to make him understand and appreciate the 
tendencies of the time, and to develop in him the decision of 
character to take any action which his wisdom might dictate. 

Simultaneously with academic education, the present Emperor of 
Japan was trained in the tactics of modern warfare on land and 
sea. In this matter, as in others, Emperor Mutsuhito left nothing 
to chance. His heir, by dint of application, rose from rank to rank 
until, in 1909, he was appointed a Lieut.-General in the 
army anda Vice-Admiral in the navy. Aside from the knowledge 
that he gained through training of the conditions under which 
hostilities are carried on and wars are won and lost, he found 
opportunities to come in contact with his future subjects who par- 
ticipated in ordinary drill or manoeuvres. The highest military 
ideals of the West, acting upon the noble traditions of Japanese 
chivalry (bushido), developed in him a fine sense of soldiering, and 
made him deeply sympathetic with the trials and tribulations of 
those who fight to conserve national interests and to protect 
Imperial honour. 

Yoshihito’s education continued after his marriage, in 1900, to. 
Princess Sadako, who is said to have been chosen to be the future 
Empress of Japan partly because she had a strong physique, and 
partly because of her strong democratic tendencies. Even after 
children had been born to them, both the Crown Prince and the 
Crown Princess, as they were until July 29th, 1912, kept up their 
studies. During the years immediately preceding his father’s 
death, Yoshihito devoted much of his time to acquiring a grasp of 
practical administration, and had a seat in the Upper House of the 
Japanese Diet, the sessions of which he attended regularly, taking 
a great interest in legislation. The Crown Princess evinced a deep 
interest in many patriotic and philanthropic societies, especially in 
the Japanese Red Cross, and familiarised herself with their work, 
in some cases by taking part in their activities. 

The policy that Emperor Mutsuhito pursued in regard to his 
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successor’s education was meant to develop in Yoshihito a deep 
love for those over whom he would, in the course of time, be called 
upon to rule, and to invest him with the capacity to express that 
affection in a manner that would conduce to the well-being of his 
subjects. In centuries gone by, before the time when the Emperor 
was prevented from exercising his prerogatives, the future 
sovereign had been taught to love the people and to promote their 
welfare ; but the affection that the Emperor of the old type had for 
his subjects was that of a personage who considered himself the 
lineal descendant of the goddess of the sun, rather than that of a 
human being for his fellow-men. The education that Yoshihito 
received did not, in any manner, weaken the pride that he may 
justly feel in belonging toa ‘‘line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
“eternal,’’ but it developed the human quality in him. His training 
has not inclined him to make himself ‘‘ common ’’—indeed, he is ° 
a man of few words, though he likes to do things for himself; but 
it has enabled him to gain a first-hand knowledge of the needs and 
aspirations of his people, and, as a consequence, his sympathy is 
not only deep, but it is also intelligent. It has naturally taken away 
from him that desire to isolate himself in the sacred precincts of the 
Imperial palace, which, as a heritage of the past, clung tenaciously 
to his father, in spite of his broad outlook on life and his strength of 
character. The present Emperor, therefore, has been prepared to 
give something to his subjects. that none of his predecessors, 
including the great Mutsuhito, could give them. That something 
may be described as democratic rule in its noblest connotation. 


Ill. 


The position of the Emperor in the Japanese economy of to-day 
provides him with a wide scope for his energies and influence. 
The reverence that his subjects cherish for their Tenno (Heavenly 
King), or Tenshi (Son of Heaven) has not been diminished by the 
transition through which they have been passing during the last 


_six decades. It has, indeed, been supplemented by grateful 


affection for the wise and beneficent part that Emperor Mutsuhito 
played during the most critical period of Japanese history, and by 
the promise of the present reign, which opened most auspiciously, 
and which has already shown evidence of justifying the hopes that 
the leaders of the people repose in it. The popular attitude towards 
the Emperor gives His Imperial Majesty an influence over his 
subjects such as no other monarch, limited or absolute, in the East 
or in the West, possesses to-day. Any example of patriotic sacrifice 
and service that he may choose to set will be followed unflinchingly 
by nobles and commoners, by rich and poor. 
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The Emperor of Japan is allowed considerable powers by 
the Constitution. Though this Instrument is written in language — 
which, with few exceptions, is not ambiguous, it is not easy — 
precisely to describe the Emperor’s status in the Japanese 
Government. The reason for this is apparent. In Japan, as in ~ 
other countries, the Constitution is a living institution, and is — 
constantly, though perhaps imperceptibly, changing. Since the © 
promulgation of the Imperial Rescript dated ‘“‘ the 11th day of the ~ 
‘‘ 2nd month of the 22nd year of Meiji’’ (February 11th, 1889), the ~ 
political development of Japan has had an important effect upon — 
the position of the sovereign, though no change has been made in ~ 
the phraseology of the Constitution. Such a difference can best — 
be shown by first indicating the powers and privileges that the — 
present Emperor has inherited according to the written Constitution — 
granted by his father. e. 

Articles III. and IV. of the Constitution declare that “‘ The | 
‘* Emperor is sacred and inviolable,’’ and that he ‘‘ is the head of 
“the Empire, combining in himself the rights of sovereignty, and ~ 
“exercising them according to the provisions of the present Con- — 
“stitution.” According to Articles V., VI., and VII., ‘‘ The = 
‘Emperor exercises the legislative power with the consent of the — 
“Imperial Diet’ (consisting of two Houses, each with power to ~ 
enact suitable legislation), ‘‘ gives sanction to laws, and orders ~ 
““them to be promulgated and executed,’’ and ‘‘convokes the — 
‘‘ Imperial Diet, opens, closes, and prorogues it, and dissolves the ~ 
*“House of Representatives.’’ Article VIII. empowers ‘‘ The ~ 
‘‘Emperor, in consequence of an urgent necessity to maintain — 
‘* public safety or to avert public calamities,’’ to issue, ‘‘ when the — 
‘‘ Imperial Diet is not sitting, Imperial Ordinances in the place of 
‘“‘law.’’ It stipulates that ‘‘ Such Imperial Ordinances are to be 
‘laid before the Imperial Diet at its next session, and when the — 
‘* Diet does not approve the said Ordinances, the Government shall — 
‘* declare them to be invalid for the future.’’ Article IX. authorises — 


the Emperor to issue or cause to be issued ‘‘ the Ordinances — 
““ necessary for the carrying out of the laws, or for the maintenance ~ 


“‘ of the public peace and order, and for the promotion of the welfare ‘a 
‘‘ of the subjects,’’ providing, however, that ‘‘ no Ordinance shall — 
‘“‘in any way alter any of the existing laws.’’ Article X. gives to — 
the Emperor the power to determine ‘“‘the organisation of the — 


‘* different branches of the Administration, and the salaries of all — 


‘* the civil and military officers,’’ and to appoint and to dismiss “‘ the 3 
““same.’’ It also provides for certain exceptions, defined ‘‘in the — 
“present Constitution or in other laws.’’ Articles XI., XII., — 
XITI., and XIV. give the Emperor ‘‘ the supreme command of the — 


““ Army and Navy,” the power to determine ‘‘ the organisation and 
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‘“ peace standing of the Army and Navy,”’ the authority ‘‘ to declare 
““war, make peace, conclude treaties, and proclaim the law of 
‘* siege ’’ (a stipulation being made that ‘‘ the conditions and effects 
“of the law of siege shall be determined by law’’). Article XV. 
gives the Emperor the privilege of conferring “‘ titles of nobility, 
‘“rank, orders, and other marks of honour.’’ In virtue of Article 
XVI. the Emperor can order “‘ amnesty, pardon, commutation of 
‘“‘ punishments, and rehabilitations.’’ According to Article LV. 
‘“‘the respective Ministers of State shall give their advice to the 
““Emperor, and be responsible for it.’’ In other words, the 
Ministers are responsible to the Emperor, and not to the Diet. This 
stipulation reduces the Japanese Constitution to a much lower level 
than, for instance, that of Great Britain. 

Recent events have shown that matters in this important respect 
are changing in Japan, and that though technically the Ministers 
are responsible to the Crown, that responsibility, actually, is in 
process of being transferred to the House of Representatives, which 
corresponds to the House of Commons. I may parenthetically 
remark that the powers over finance of the Lower House in Japan 
are much inferior to those exercised by the House of Commons. 
The Japanese House of Representatives, however, is acquiring 
greater control over the purse year by year. This subject, though 
important, cannot be dealt with in this article. Returning 
to the consideration of Ministerial responsibility, 1 may point to 
the recent political crisis in Japan, which clearly shows the increase 
of power of the Lower House over the Ministers. It would be 
inexpedient, at this juncture, to make an extended reference to 
these unfortunate incidents. My statement of the fact, however, 
is not likely to be challenged. 

In actual practice, the Emperor of Japan does not take an active 
partin politics. He, therefore, can ‘“‘ dono wrong ”’ in reality, and 
not merely in theory. Whatever blame for misgovernment may 
rest upon the Administration falls, as it should, upon the respon- 
sible Ministers, whom he can dismiss for inefficiency or questionable 
practices. . 

Thus, when all is said and considered, it is the duty of the 
Japanese Monarch to remain unentangled with the controversies of 
the day, ceaselessly to watch the flow of the deeper currents of life, 
to give the highest officials helpful guidance when they may seek 
it, or when occasion may warrant him in volunteering it, and to 
prevent national disasters by his foresight and decision of character. 
Emperor Yoshihito, whose formal accession to his ancestral throne 
took place a few days ago, has been specially fitted by the careful 

training that he has received and by the inclinations and desires 
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that he has cultivated, creditably to discharge the obligations 
incidental upon his august position. 


LV 


It is dangerous to make political prophecies: but I may predict, 
without much trepidation, that the present Emperor is destined to 
play a most important part in the history that Japan is now 
making. Many of the men who helped Nippon to become a world- 
Power, whereas sixty years ago she was isolated from the comity 
of nations and internally disorganised and consequently weak, have 
passed from the scene of human action. Those leaders who have 
Survived them are all old. Some of them have preserved 
remarkable mental alertness and physical vigour. Count Okuma, 
the Grand Old Man of Japan, who, at present, is the Minister 
President, is a notable example. Some of these ‘‘ Elder 
‘* Statesmen,’’ the Premier included, have not permitted old age 
to dull their progressiveness. Others, however, have allowed them- 
selves to become conservative. In the future that awaits Japan, the 
conservative element can only act asa brake upon the younger men. 
Vigorous hands must mould Japan’s destiny. There are numerous 
problems to be solved. The franchise must be extended so that the 
millions of persons who are now without a vote just because they 
are not richer than they are, though they are intelligent and 
literate, must be given their political birthright. In largely 
modelling the Upper House according to the pattern of the House 
of Lords, Japan has produced numerous anomalies which, in the 
interests of progress, must be removed. The powers of the people’s 
representatives over the Ministers must be developed until the will 
of the people can prevail in all matters pertaining to government. 
The unequal distribution of wealth between the workers and the 
capitalists, the protection of the people from merciless exploitation 
by industrial and trade combinations and monopolists in general, 
and the equitable adjustment of taxation, constitute a few more of 
the many other problems confronting Japan to-day. The younger 
men, who are rising in influence, will be called upon to push their 
nation forward on the path of progress, while the men of 
experience must caution them to moderate their pace, and restrain 
them from taking wrong turnings. A Sovereign who is young, 
and trained to be alert in mind and body, is certain to use his 
influence to decrease the power that highly-placed conservatives 
may exert to resist reform, and is sure to be an acquisition to the 
progressive forces. 


St. NIHAv SINGH. 


THE GEOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
SHE SPRATEGY OF CrP Wai 


HE use of war, said Disraeli, is to teach people geography. 
It may also be used, though its lessons are terribly expensive, 
to teach geology, for many wars are occasioned and settled by 
geological factors. That geographical conditions control inter- 
national relations is well recognised; but the political effects of 
geological influences are less widely appreciated. Nevertheless, it 
is in consequence of the geological structure of the Continent that 
Belgium has again suffered as the cockpit of Europe, that Poland 
is threatened with a fourth partition, that the Russian advance was 
directed toward the fields of Kutusov’s struggles with Napoleon, 
and the Italian towards the war-worn route of the Brenner, and that 
France is struggling so heroically to repeat her achievement of 1794 
' and again expel the Prussians from the Vosges. When the Peace 
- Congress assembles, the meeting-room might be appropriately 
provided with a geological map of Europe and Western Asia; 
since the resettlement of the frontiers will be largely dependent on 
geological influences of which the diplomatists may have no 
conscious knowledge. 

It is the geological structure of Europe, supplemented by 
climatic influences, that has fixed the sites of the chief industrial 
centres, settled the main routes of international communications, 
determined the distribution, and moulded the character of the 
European peoples. Geological factors are the ultimate reason why 


‘On the old battlefield, 
Where fought your fathers, 
Faithful shall ye be found 
When the storm gathers.”’ 


The geological structure of Europe has determined its relief, and 
also the distribution of the mineral resources, on which the 
prosperity of the industrial nations so greatly depends. The 
irregular distribution of these minerals depends on the geological 
history of the continent. Europe includes four chief divisions—the 
Alpine Mountain axis with its southern loops, the Great Plain, 
the northern Highlands, and the southern basins. 

The mountain axis consists of a belt of the earth’s crust which 
was crumpled into mountains by intense pressure acting mostly 
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from south to north; the folds thus formed advanced like j 
waves against some strong blocks of old rocks, whose resistance — 


protected the Great Plain from the movements that convulsed the 


mountain axis. Earth, washed from the mountains, was spread — 
over the low country, and thus formed the agricultural lands of the ~ 


Great Plain. The southern basins are due to the earth-movements 
during the formation of the mountain axis having left wide areas 


inadequately supported, and they collapsed into sunklands and 7 


inland seas. 
Each of these four physical divisions has its own special mineral 


deposits. The old rocks of the northern highlands contain 
practically neither coal nor oil, but they have scattered ore deposits, — 
especially of iron, copper, and lead. These and the economic — 
minerals of the Alpine mountains are of secondary importance. ~ 


The movements that formed the mountains have, however, played 


a very important part in the development of the minerals in the 7 


adjacent countries. The most important mining fields are on the ~ 


Great Plain. The chief European ores are in the old rocks which 


rise through the Great Plain or form the uplands beside it; and 4 


the most valuable beds of coal, oil, and salt occur in the rocks which 
were folded during the Alpine movements, and have thus been 


brought repeatedly to the surface, and can be mined in many q 


localities. 
The subsidences to the south of the Alpine line had the opposite 


effect ; for they lowered beneath the sea the areas in southern Europe 


which were most likely to have contained coalfields. The loss of 


these minerals is not adequately compensated by the ores left q 


accessible in the Mediterranean lands. 
Coal is the most important mineral to a nation, as it is the most 


convenient of fuels, and contains invaluable though long wasted 


by-products. One of the most important influences on the 
redistribution of political power in Europe during the past forty 
years has been the discovery that Germany, instead of being 
comparatively poor in coal, is one of the greatest coal countries 
of the world. In 1870 Germany produced (exclusive of six million 
tons of brown coal) 23 million tons of bituminous coal. The British 
production was then 110 million tons. By 1913 Germany had 
raised her output of bituminous coal to 1914 million tons, in 
addition to 87 million tons of brown coal. Our own magnificent 
output had grown to 2873 million tons. Hence since 1870 we have 
increased our coal output two and a-half times, while Germany 
has magnified hers eightfold. 

Even more significant than the increase in the coal production of 
Germany is the discovery of the vastness of her coal reserves. 
According to estimates submitted in 1913 to the International 


a eee 
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Geological Congress, the total European reserves of coal, excluding 
lignite, are 784 thousand million tons; and of this amount Germany 
is credited with 423 thousand million tons, or considerably more 
than half. The reserves of coal, excluding the lignites, of the 
British Isles, France, Russia, and Germany, are shown in the 
following table :— 


3% Actual Reserves. Probable Reserves. Total. . 

British Isles... 141,000 mill. tons... 48,000 mill. tons... 189,000 mill. tons, exclud- 
ing lignite. 

Germany s+» 95,000 ,, ng aoe, SRGSECO. = 3) ++» 410,000 mill. tons, exclud- 
ing large supplies of 
lignite. 

France Reraet 4s OOO. Soin base en 2.0008 555 3» »»» 16,000 mill. tons, exclud- 
ing small quantities of 

: lignite. 
Russia mee Sees Ap nop = JRSHOae) ofr, »» ++» 58,000 mill. tons. South- 


West Russia has also 43 
mill. tons of lignite. 


Hence the German reserves of bituminous coal are claimed as 
more than twice as large as our own. We have the advantage of 
larger supplies of anthracite, of which Germany contains but 
little ; and our actual reserves of coal are the larger. The German 
superiority is in the ‘* probable reserves,’’ of which ours, it may . 
be, have been underestimated owing to more cautious calculations. 
It would, however, be unwise to rely on this possibility. In coal 
Germany is the most richly endowed of European countries. The 
significance of that pregnant fact does not seem to have been 
adequately recognised. | 

The abundance of coal in Germany helps to explain her rapid 
industrial development; and the distribution of the coalfields shows 
why she requires an army always ready for instant battle. The 
coalfields are placed most unfortunately from the point of view of 
German strategy. Excepting the smallest, which is to the east 
of the Weser, they are all in exposed positions near the frontiers. 
The most important coalfield—for it yields about 60 per cent. of 
the total German output of bituminous coal—is in Westphalia, a 
little east of the open Dutch frontier. Germany would have no 
strong natural defence for her richest coalfield if Holland joined 
a coalition against her. 

The second coalfield in order of importance is in the south-eastern 
corner of Silesia. It is on the frontiers of Russia, Austria, and 
Bohemia, and is especially exposed to attack from Russia. 

The third coalfield, that of Saarbriick, is near the frontier of 
Lorraine, and part of it was French for a couple of centuries before 
1871. It and the smaller coalfield of Aachen, near Belgium, are 
both dangerously near the Western frontier. The fields of bitu- 
minous coal in south-western Saxony and Lower Silesia are both 
near the frontier of Bohemia. They are no doubt safe at present ; 
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but if the alliance with Austria lapsed, or Bohemia became an 
independent Slav State, these coalfields would be in a very exposed 
position. The only German bituminous coal far from the frontiers 
is some Wealden coal to the east of the Weser, and it is the smallest 
of the German coalfields. Germany, owing to the exposed position 
of her coalfields, has seen the necessity for an army capable of 
keeping her frontiers inviolate, as we recognise the need for an 
invincible Navy to keep all enemies off our shores. 

France and Belgium also suffer from the exposed position of their 
coalfields, and one of the worst misfortunes of the war is that most 
of the chief coalfield of France and the Belgian coalfield fell at 
once into the hands of the invaders; and the tenacity with which 
Germany is holding them shows the appreciation of their military 
value for the production of weapons and the higher explosives. 

The direction of the German-Austrian attack on Russia appears 
to have been also influenced by the attraction of coalfields. Fortu- 
nately for Russia her largest coalfield—that of the Donetz—is 
beyond the reach of invasion ; but the Dombrova coalfield fell early 
in the war, for it lies on the western frontier, and is an extension 
of the coalfield of Silesia. The German-Austrian advance along 
the Pripet, which reached Pinsk, may be due to the temptation not 
of the wheat fields, but of the coal mines near Kiev. These mines 
yield only brown coal, and are relatively small; but they maintain 
the chief industrial and munition producing district of South- 
Western Russia. ; 

So long as coal remains the basis of modern industry, Great 
Britain and Germany seem destined to be the two leading Powers 
in European commerce. The opportunities of the other States may 


be gauged by their recent production of coal (exclusive of 
lignite) :-— 


British Isles (1913) re a 292,047,544 metric tons. 
Germany (i912) ... 335 Br T7A, 975.207 8 5s Ne 
France (1912) > =." ce ae 40,394,000 Ps a 
Russia (1913)... ows as 25577 2)700 BP es 
Belgium (1913)... iat as 22,845,310 " 3 


and 2,608,640 i sip 
of briquets. 

The military genius of Germany is strikingly illustrated by its 
occupation of the French, Belgian, and Polish coalfields and the 
successful defence of all its own. 

Petroleum.—The distribution of the European oilfields has also 
played an important part in the strategy of the war, and may greatly 
exercise diplomacy at its end. The chief European oilfields are 
in the Caucasus, Rumania, Galicia, and south-western Germany. 
They lie along the northern or outer side of the mountain line 
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comprising the Alps, Carpathians, and Caucasus; and the origin of 
the fields is no doubt connected with the earth movements by which 
the Alpine mountains were elevated. 

The chief Austrian oilfield is in Galicia, along the northern foot 
of the Carpathians. The oil wells extend from Bukowina nearly 
to Cracow; the chief centre, Boryslav, is forty miles south-east 
from Przemysl. The Russian invasion of Galicia was probably 
undertaken to capture the oilfields; and their easy conquest at the 
beginning of the war led to the opinion that they had been per- 
manently added to the Russian Empire. The future ownership 
of these oilfields touches very conflicting interests. That Russia 
will recapture and retain Galicia is no doubt the hope of the Scottish 
oil trade; for one of the characteristic features of the Galician oil 
is its richness in paraffin. If the oilfield were annexed by Russia 
the whole of its product would be used in the Russian Empire; 
the Scottish oil shale industry would be thus relieved of its most 
serious competitor in the supply of paraffin. This change would 
not, however, please industries which need cheap paraffin, and 
Russia, by the annexation of Galicia, would gain a control of 
European oil production which might not prove commercially 
advantageous to the rest of Europe. 

Among the problems connected with the metal supply, attention 
is naturally at first directed to copper, since the belief that Germany 
could not continue the struggle without imported copper was one 
of the most widespread early illusions of the war. Germany in 
1913 imported 225,000 tons of copper, and the stoppage of that 
supply must mean a copper famine that will render some German 
industries economically impossible. But the hope that Germany 
could not obtain enough copper for ammunition appears futile. 
Her own production should suffice. In 1913 the total copper 
production of Germany was about 25,000 tons, of which 20,000 
came from Mansfeld, one of the most famous and interesting 
copper fields of Europe. 

Mansfeld is on the south-eastern border of the Harz Mountains, 
and its copper ore is a thin bed of shale, known as the copper slate, 
of which the part that pays to work, at normal prices, is usually 
from 3 to 5 inches (and rarely 7 inches) thick. The origin of this 
ore has been much disputed. According to the older theory the 
copper was extracted from the seawater and deposited on the floor 
of the old Permian sea; and the remarkable uniformity of this wide- 
spread ore supports this view. The copper has doubtless been since 
dissolved and reprecipitated, and during this process some minor 
enrichments were formed around the fissures, and some were 
deposited in the adjacent beds. 

The question of practical importance is the possible output of 
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the Mansfield mines. Mining began there in 1199, and, in spite 
of the fall in the price of copper during recent years, owing to this 
field Germany has increased her output of copper ore from 480,853 
tons in 1880 to 969,330 tons in 1913. The yield of Mansfeld could 
no doubt be further increased. The price of copper in London 
varied during 1913 from £65 to £73 per ton; in Ig11 the average 
was only £56 aton. At such prices ore at Mansfeld does not pay 
to work unless it contains at least 2 or 3 per cent. of copper. The 
field contains large quantities of ore containing only 14 per cent. 
of copper; and with copper at £200 a ton, as it has been in. 
Germany during the war, this low-grade ore could be used and 
the output of the field greatly increased. Mansfeld could no doubt 
be so worked as to produce all the copper needed by Germany for 
military purposes—provided that the labour can be spared to 
increase the output from the mines. 

Iron is the most indispensable metal to modern civilisation, and 
in warfare; its ores are widely distributed, but one of the difficulties 
in the way of peace is that the chief iron field of France and 
Germany lies along their jealously regarded frontier. This ore 


is known as minette, and is of nearly the same age as that of our. 


Cleveland ironfield. The ore is of low grade, containing from 35 
to 40 per cent. of iron, while there is from 20 to 30 per cent. in 
the associated ferruginous limestones. The supply, however, is 
_ enormous, and it can be cheaply mined. Most of the mining field 
is in France, where by 1908 concessions had been granted to the 
extent of about 240 square miles, and in addition France has 45 
Square miles around Longwy in the northern end of the area, and 
tracts where the ore has not yet been tested or is too deep for 
present use. The field also includes 13 square miles in 
Luxembourg, one in Belgium, and about 165 in the part of 
Lorraine which was transferred to Germany in 1871. 

This mining field is of the utmost importance to both Powers. . 
The production of ore from French Lorraine has increased from 
5,282,000 tons in 1903 to 8,850,000 tons in 1908; and in that year 
this field yielded 88 per cent. of the total iron ore production of 
France, and the reserves of ore in it are estimated at three thousand 
million tons. The iron ore reserves in German Lorraine, excluding 
Luxembourg, are estimated at two thousand million tons. The 
total German output of iron ore has nearly doubled from 1896, when 
it was 14,162,325 tons, to 1912, when it was 27,199,944 tons. The 
output from German Lorraine during this period increased more 
than fourfold, viz., from 4,841,683 tons in 1896 to 20,083,236 tons 
in 1912. In 1896 the Lorraine field produced only about half the 
German output of iron ore, whereas it now yields three-fourths. 
Moreover, a steadily increasing quantity of the French ore is 
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| exported to Germany, as it is conveniently placed for transport 
| to the Westphalian coalfield. Hence, if the war were followed by 
| a commercial boycott, the French iron field would lose a large 


customer, while Germany must strenuously oppose any change that 


| would deprive her of full control of the mines which furnish most 
of her iron ore. It is unfortunate that this great iron field should 


lie along the Franco-German frontier; and the quantity of this 
unluckily-placed ore is so colossal that at the present rate of 


_ working this serious obstacle to peace will not be removed by the 
_ exhaustion of the mines for at least 150 years. 


The most interesting question of mineral distribution raised by 
the war is that of the potash salts, which are mainly required for 
fertilisers, though about one-seventh of the supply is used in the 
manufacture of glass, gunpowder, soap, &c. The value of potash 
as a fertiliser is sometimes decried; but it is one of the elements 
necessary for plant growth, and with some soils successful agri- 
culture depends on its artificial renewal. 

Potash is fortunately widespread in nature, as it is an essential 
component of some felspars, which are the most abundant of rock 


constituents. Their potash is, however, not immediately available 
as a plant food; and the chief supply comes from deposits wherein 
it has been slowly concentrated during former geological periods. 
This beneficial process of segregation is open, in regard to the 
potash salts, to the charge of gross partiality ; for it has collected 
so vast a quantity of potash in one field as to have given Germany 
the practical monopoly of the potash supply of the world. The 
inconveniences of that monopoly are manifold; among them may 


be its share in the delay of the proclamation of cotton as contraband. 

The German monopoly results from the extreme solubility of 
potash, which prevents its deposition in large quantities except 
under very unusual circumstances. So far as is known, the German 
deposits are unique. The geological problems connected with their 
origin are of great interest and difficulty. The potash, no doubt, 
comes from igneous rocks, whence it is carried by streams to the 
sea, where it accumulates. When lagoons or enclosed seas are 
evaporated, the salts are deposited upon the floor; the sulphate 
of lime is thrown down first, then the common salt, and finally the 
potash salts. The sequence is not always complete. Some 
geographical change may allow the brine containing the potash 
salts to escape before the evaporation is quite finished. Accord- 
ingly, beds of common salt occur in many lands; but potash 
deposits sufficiently large to be of commercial value are deplorably 
scarce. 

The explanation that the German salt deposits are due to the 
evaporation of a great inland sea is attended by several difficulties. 
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The most obvious is their enormous thickness. They are sometimes — 
over 3,000 feet thick. Sea-water contains about 34 per cent. of solid 
matter; so the evaporation of 30,000 feet of sea water would only 
deposit a layer about 450 feet in thickness. Hence, for the forma- 
tion of these deposits, water about seven times as deep as the deepest 
of the oceans would have to be evaporated. Clearly these deposits 
cannot have been formed from an inland sea only once cut off from 
the ocean. The sea water must have been constantly renewed, and 
the floor must have been sinking for a long period. Further 
difficulties are introduced by the existence of the colossal domes of 
rock salt, upon the flanks of which rest the beds of potash salts. 
Such occurrences cannot have been formed by the evaporation of 
sheets of water. Hence many authorities have adopted a magmatic 
theory, according to which the salt was deposited by waters 
ascending from the interior of the earth. 

The origin of the German salt fields is best explained by the 
‘‘bar-theory ’’ of Ochsenius. It assumes that Germany was 
covered by an inland sea which was connected to the outer ocean 
by a narrow mouth. The evaporation of the sea-water led to the 
continual precipitation of its salt and lime; the potash salts, how- 
ever, were carried back to the ocean by an undercurrent across the 
bar at the mouth. Once the bar was raised and the mouth closed; 
and then the water of the inland sea was completely evaporated and 
the potash salts deposited. They were then protected by a covering 
of clay, and subsequently the breaking of the bar renewed the 
inland sea and led toa further deposition of salt. Thus were formed 
the deposits of salt in widespread regular beds. The domes of salt 
and the more complex salts which are the mainstay of the German 
potash industry were formed by subsequent solution and 
redeposition of the salts by underground waters. 

The political importance of this salt question rests on the fact 
that the maintenance of the German potash monopoly depends on 
the continuance of the present Franco-German frontier. The 
geological history of the German salt deposits shows that they were 
the result of such exceptional geographical conditions that it is not 
surprising that the world has been ransacked in vain for a supply 
of potash that could compete with the German product. The 
search has been stimulated by the restriction in Germany on its 
potash output. At one time there was an outcry in Germany 
against the export to rival agricultural countries of fertilisers, which 
it was said would be required later on by German farmers. The 
Government commissioned Ochsenius, one of the most competent 
authorities, to report on the extent of the supply. He estimated that 
between Berlin, Segeberg (N.N.E. of Hamburg), Halberstadt, 
and the Weser the deposits extend through 24,281 square miles, 
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and contain 143,360,000 tons of salt per square mile; so that with 
the consumption of 5,000,000 tons per annum the supply from that 
one area would last over 600,000 years. The deposits will outlast 
the German Empire—and most other Empires too. The output is 
not restricted for fear of exhaustion. The German Government 
claims that as these minerals are national property the State has 
the right to a fair share of their value, and should see that each of 
the mining districts has a fair chance. Hence it prevents ruinous 
competition, which might abolish profits and stop mining in the 
districts which are most expensive to work. The Government also 
restricts mining concessions, in order to protect the public water 
supply. The waste waters from the mines pass into the rivers, 
which might be ruined if the industry were uncontrolled. The 
rivers of the Magdeburg district were at one time thus rendered 
non-potable; and the local output is now so regulated that the 
amount of salt in the rivers is kept below a safe limit. 

The American potash merchants have, however, made deter- 
mined efforts to circumvent the restrictions. As no new concession 
could be obtained, the Virginia Carolina Company in 1905 pur- 
chased a German salt mine; but the regulations of the Kali- 
Syndicat prevented any increase in the output. In 1909 the 
syndicate agreement had to be renewed, and as no settlement was 
reached it lapsed at midnight on June 3goth. During the next two 
hours the American Agricultural Corporation purchased the 
Sollstedt mine, and made long contracts with other mines for 
increased supplies. On hearing of these proceedings the chairman 
of the syndicate immediately resummoned the conference, which 
met at 9 a.m., and a new agreement was then adopted; but the 
contracts made in the interval could not be legally cancelled. It 
was proposed, therefore, to neutralise them by an export tax. This 
step would have been of doubtful legality, and it was proposed in 
America to retaliate by a 25 per cent. tax on all German imports. 
So in 1910 the Reichstag passed the Potash Law, which compelled 
all the mines to join the Kali-Syndicat, restricted the output of each 
mine to a definite percentage of the total, and fixed prices till 1913 
and output till 1925. This measure counteracted the smart mid- 
night contracts of the American Corporation, which agreed to 
cancel them in exchange for permission to raise an additional 
20,000 tons per annum from the Sollstedt mine. 

The Americans, thus foiled, have renewed the search for an 
independent supply of potash, and the war has also directed atten- 
tion to many of the old sources. Small quantities of potash are 
obtained in various parts of the world by men in their odd time 
and as by-products. Thus kelp—seaweed ash—has long been 
prepared to some extent on the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and 
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Norway ; and efforts are being made in the United States to manu- — 
facture it on a large scale from the richer Pacific seaweeds. But 
as even they yield only 15 per cent. of dried kelp, which contains 
15 per cent. of potash salts, forty-four tons yield only one ton of 
potash salts. Hence the kelp industry will have to be very 
economically conducted to be a commercial success. 

Some potash is obtained from wood ashes, from sunflower stalks 
in the Caucasus, from wool grease, from the salt pans of southern 
France and Spain, from many lakes in arid districts in India, and 
in western America. The extraction of potash directly from 
igneous rocks is being strenuously attempted in many countries. 
Potassic rocks may be used successfully for special fertilisers free 
from sodium; but it is very doubtful whether ordinary fertilisers 
can be profitably made from igneous rocks unless some use can be 
made of the residues. To mine hard rock and extract its 10 to 15 
per cent. of potash by electric smelting or chemical treatment 1s 
not a promising proposition while kainite is raised in Germany for 
7s.aton. 

The mines at Kalusz, in Austria, yielded about 2,000 tons a year 
from 1904 to 1908, an amount which before the war it was hoped 
to increase greatly. The output is all compulsorily sold to the 
Austrian Government; so Kalusz cannot be expected to help 
foreign consumers. The best hopes of a large non-German supply 
in Europe rest on the seams of potash salts recently discovered in 
the long-known salt deposits at Cardona in Catalonia. The rock 
salt there is so massive that its outcrops have been described as 
resembling glaciers. The reports published last year on the 
efforts to develop this Spanish deposit suggest that it may become 
an important contributor to the potash market; but its capabilities 
are still unproved. 

In America the natural concentrates in the western lake 
deposits justify careful prospecting, for some of the closed lake 
basins receive the drainage of large areas of rocks rich in potash. 
Two hundred lake beds have been tested. The most promising is 
Searles Lake in California, which has been long worked for borax. 
The lake deposits are twelve square miles in area, seven hundred 
feet thick, and saturated with brine, of which the dried residue 
contains 12 per cent. of potassium chloride. The quantity of 
potassium chloride available is estimated at twenty-four million 
tons. Works have been constructed to pump and treat daily two 
million gallons of the brine. The extraction of the potash involves 
the separation of the boric acid, of which the amount obtained will 
be far in excess of the world’s consumption. The commercial 
success of Searles Lake will depend on the discovery of further uses 
for boric acid. Some American authorities are sceptical of success, 
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owing to the cost of transport to the Central and Eastern States, 
where the fertilisers are required. 

In spite, therefore, of the vigour with which the world has 
been hunted for non-German potash, it is doubtful whether there 
is any supply which can compete with the German mines, except 
for special and local uses, or when worked as a by-product. Upper 
Alsace, however, contains weli-proved potash deposits, which, if 
that province were restored to France, could yield a far greater 
supply than they do now. The deposits were discovered in 1904 
during a search for oil. A bore at Wittelsheim, six miles north- 
west of Mulhausen, failed to obtain oil, but reached rock salt at the 
depth of 1,175 feet, and revealed two beds of potash, one at 
2,057 feet and a second at 2,129 feet. The ‘‘ Gewerkschaft 


‘ Amélie’? was instituted in 1906 to investigate and work the 


deposits; it has made 120 borings, and proved the occurrence of 
the potash throughout an area of seventy-eight square miles to 
the north and north-west of Mulhausen. Shaft-sinking began in 
1908 and the output of potash in 1910. In 1911 68,000 metric tons 
were raised ; and in 1913 twelve mines were working, and the output 
was 350,000 metric tons. ‘ 

The total quantity of potash minerals is estimated at 1,142 million 
tons, containing 300 million tons of pure potash. The gross value 
of the deposit is estimated at over fifty milliards of marks. This 
field is at present only allowed to produce 4 per cent. of the German 
total. If it were independent of the Kali-Syndicat it could be 
so worked as to yield a quantity equal to the total German export ; 
but as this competition would seriously disérganise the German 
potash industry Germany will resist the loss of Alsace for com- 
mercial as well as for sentimental and military reasons. And 
unless Upper Alsace be restored to France or be granted commercial 
autonomy the German potash monopoly will doubtless be 
re-established after peace. 

One frequent suggestion as to the possible political use of the 
potash mines is that they might be held as security if, at the end 
of the war, the Allies are in a position to demand a heavy indemnity. 
The mines, however, are so scattered that to hold them would 
mean the occupation of areas in west-central Germany ranging 
from Hanover to Bavaria and from Berlin to the Rhine; and, as 
the total value of the output in 1912 was not much oyer ten million 
pounds, the profits would be too insignificant to count in war 
finance. This scheme would suit the American potash merchants, 
but it would be very poor business for those who held the potash 
fields. 


J. W. GrReGory. 


WOMEN’S INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR.* 


HE inquirer who seeks to envisage industrial conditions, as they 
may exist after the war, has few economic precedents on which 

to base conclusions: Economic prophecies made at the outbreak 
of hostilities have proved to be singularly incorrect. Last year, 
during the early autumn, we were in the throes of endeavour to 
mitigate an impending prolonged period of industrial dislocation 
and unemployment. This year unemployment in the insured 
trades has shrunk from 6°28 to 0'96 per cent., while 60,000 fewer 
persons are in receipt of poor relief than in the best month of our 


most prosperous year, 1913. The last issue of the Board of Trade q 


Labour Gazette chronicles a serious shortage of labour in many 
industries, not only among men but among women. Half-a-dozen 
small workrooms under the Central Committee for Women’s 
Employment are still open, but they are the refuge of elderly 
women of the most helpless and unskilled type. The number of 
children receiving free meals in London has shrunk from 74,201 
in September, 1914, to 14,168 in September of this year—a reduc- 
tion of 60,000. To the poorer sections of the population, in spite 
of the high cost of living, the war has brought a measure of 
prosperity which peace has failed to confer on them. Separation 
allowances for the wives and children of soldiers, who before 
enlistment were in fluctuating trades, have produced a certainty 
in the weekly budget, the results of which are visible in the 
improved appearance of hundreds of school children. When we 
remember the poignant, personal anxiety that must yet be suffered 
in so many homes, there is a tremendous indictment of pre-war 
conditions in the assertion made by a poor woman to a friendly 
visitor in one of our greyest and most hopeless districts: ‘‘ If them 
“that runs this war can keep it up another couple o’ year, I shall 
““be on my feet again.”’ 

Certain points for consideration seem to issue from these facts :— 


1. Are the industrial transfers now in operation likely to be of 
long duration ? 


2. If the present conditions are of a temporary nature, can any 


* Prepared for the Conference of the National Union of Women Workers 
October, 1915. ; 
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measures be suggested which may prevent the inevitable disloca- 
tion at the end of the war? 

3. Can we hope to improve on pre-war conditions in any steps 
taken in the work of industrial reconstruction ? 


It may be well at the outset to meet the inevitable criticism by 
stating at once that the rapidly changing conditions in industry 
and commerce have not yet attained a sufficiently static position 
to enable us to put forward suggestions of any permanent value. 
Although we have now realised the protracted nature of the 
struggle for national existence on which we are engaged, it is 
doubtful whether the lay mind can foretell in the slightest degree 
the extent to which our industrial and economic resources must 
be taxed before we can hope for a lasting and honourable peace. 
We know that-nearly three million men have joined the forces of 
the Crown, but we do not know how many more may be required, 
nor can we gauge the toll of human life which may be involved. 
Recognising, therefore, the difficulties of all forecasts, it is probable 
that many of those present will sympathise with the point of view 
of friendly critics, who see a somewhat futile beating of the air in 
endeavours to poise the mind on what will happen ‘‘ afterwards,” 
an “‘ afterwards ”’ shut out from our gaze by an iron curtain, which 
has scarcely begun to lift. 

There are, unfortunately, no complete official figures available 
proving the extent to which boys and girls below and above school 
age, and adult women, have been transferred to industries hitherto 
regarded as peculiarly the province of men. A Return issued in 
May by the Board of Education showed that 3,705 boys and 106 
girls normally liable to attend school were excused attendance 
between February 1st and April 3oth, 1915, for employment in 
agriculture. From September 1st, 1914, to January 31St, 1915, 
1,388 boys and 49 girls received similar exemption. Among those 
set free in the second quarter were 49 boys between eleven and 
twelve years, 22 of whom belonged to Worcestershire, 12 to Somer- 
setshire, 8 to Hertfordshire, and 4 to Gloucestershire. Two thousand 
one hundred and fifty-six were between twelve and thirteen years 
of age.” 

The number of partial exemption scholars, or half-timers as they 
are usually termed, demonstrated a tendency to increase before the 
war, the number of those on whom grant was paid having been 
71,718 in 1912-13 against 70,074 in 1911-12. The demand for 
juveniles has increased so much that negotiations have recently 


* School Attendance and Employment tn Agriculture. Cd. 7,937. 1915. Pp. 4 
and 5. 

+ Report of the Board of Education for 1912-13. Cd. 73,011. 1914. P. 82 
(price 11d.). 
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taken place between the master cotton-spinners and trade union 
organisations with the view of asking the Home Office to permit 
children not exempt for full time labour at thirteen, to be employed 
all day at the mill. It is also suggested that operatives should 
be permitted to work overtime at seventeen instead of eighteen years. 
Meanwhile appeals are being made by hard-pressed traders for 
relaxations of educational regulations on the ground of patriotism. 
Industrial activity has produced a claim on the labour of little 
children, which if not carefully watched may prove to be an 
insidious danger for the future welfare of the nation. Consequently 
many local authorities, hitherto backward in framing regulations, 
have been forced by conditions to take action. In Manchester a 
recent inquiry revealed a total of 6,081 school children working for 
wages, of whom 2,128 were under twelve years of age. Of the 
total number 2,324 boys and girls were engaged for more than 
twenty hours weekly, 1,061 working for more than ten hours on 
Saturdays.* 1,851 children were shown to be occupied on 
Sundays, of whom 30 per cent. were under twelve years of age. 
In other districts of industrial Lancashire, boys who are engaged 
in half-time employment in the mills work at other occupations in 
their free time. This is done in direct contravention of Section 3 
(sub-section 3) of the Employment of Children Act. The war has 
also brought an increase in street trading. In London the utmost 
vigilance was required to combat the evil, and to deal drastically 
with the undesirable adults who were in many cases employing 
boys of tender years. It is therefore not surprising to find the 
Chief Constable of Liverpool in his Report for 1914 expressing 
regret at the increase in juvenile crime. Figures are given showing 
that 877 street trading licences were in force on December 31st, of 
which no fewer than 675 were granted to children of school age. In 
London our bye-laws have succeeded in driving off the streets boys 
under fourteen and girls under sixteen years. 

The high wages now offered to boys and girls leaving school, 
more especially in work which may prove to be of a temporary 
character, only call for increasing care from local authorities. At 
the outbreak of the war and for three or four months afterwards, 
great difficulty was experienced in finding work for children who 
were exempt from school attendance. In London an experiment 
was made in the establishment of day classes in commercial 
subjects, needlework, and general education, maintenance grants 
from the National Relief Fund being obtained in some of the 
poorer districts. The classes were all in close touch with the 
Juvenile Advisory Committees of the Labour Exchanges, the 


* Manchester Guardian, September 25th, 1915. 
+ The Herald, August 7th, IQIs. 
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| Secretaries of which notified all suitable vacancies at frequent 


intervals. The experience gained was of considerable value, and 
will be of use in the event of further activities in this direction 
being needed after the war. Briefly, the results obtained tend to 
show :— 
1. The importance of providing a practical training in craft 
work as well as in subjects of general education. 
2. That a maintenance grant is essential, otherwise the poorer 
boys and girls drift off in order to pick up odd jobs in the streets. 
3. That there must be the closest co-operation between the 
National Fund which gives maintenance grants, the Labour 
Exchange which notifies vacancies for employment, and the Local 
Education Committee which provides the teaching and also 
organises the machinery by which the After Care Committees are 
in friendly touch with the homes of these young people. 


In London too, recent developments of the work of Children’s 
Care Committees will enable the Local Authority to build up and 
maintain a complete register of the school career of each boy and 
girl, their future occupation, the type of continued education 
recommended, and details of progress both at the evening institute 
and at work, at least up to the age of seventeen. Three agencies 
will be responsible for the welfare of the adolescent. The Care 
Committee will appoint the friendly volunteer to keep in personal 
touch with him, and to make this pleasant work effective hundreds 
of visitors will be needed. The Juvenile Advisory Committee will 
find employment in any case notified for ‘‘action.’’ A free 
place at an evening institute will be given whenever there is 
immediate enrolment on leaving school, and the responsible teacher 
will be empowered to arrange for a personal visit to the employer 
when irregular attendance at the continuation school is said to 
be due to protracted hours of labour. 

It will be seen that machinery in London which can enable 
the Local Authority to preserve contact with 70,000 children 
leaving the elementary schools, presents opportunities for the 
development of continued education which may have far- 


reaching results. The war has shown that the country has 


an insufficient supply of skilled labour. This is partly due 
in London to the unwillingness of employers to train young 
people, and to the ease with which they have been able to 
recruit skilled workers from the country. That this is a short- 
sighted policy has now been recognised in many industries, and 
there is an increasing willingness on the part of employers and 
‘trade unions to co-operate with the London Education Committee 
in securing facilities for time off during working hours for general 
education, for trade theory, and also for the more skilled opera- 
tions of the industry. Joint Advisory Committees of employers 
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and craftsmen have given practical help in the printing, furnishing, 
and silversmith trades. There is a general disposition on the part 
of gas companies and engineering firms to take advantage of 
educational facilities for their apprentices, and since the outbreak 
of war their example is being followed by a cable telegraph 
company, by firms of piano makers, and by an organisation 
representing all the more important hotels and restaurants, which 
is organising the training of British lads as waiters. 

While the full-time Trade School which provides a thorough 
initial training in every branch of certain skilled industries, coupled 
with general education, is undoubtedly the best method of securing 
the maximum of intelligence, adaptability, and resource from the 
individual student, at the same time safeguarding moral and 
physical development during the most important years of growth, 
questions of accommodation and of expense may render their 
extension less rapid than the part-time course. But certain 
essentials in training can only be effectively dealt with in the full- 
time trade school, and the experience gained there may be of vital 
importance in dealing not only with problems of reconstruction 
after the war in relation to adolescents, but also in the transfer of 
women from work on war equipment to the arts of peace. 

The sudden commercial upheaval following upon the declaration 
of war produced a contraction of employment amounting to 10} 
per cent. in the case of men and 8} per cent. in the case of women.* 
Women were mainly affected by the decline in the dressmaking 
trade, by the abrupt stoppage of production in furniture, by the 
shortage of sugar in the confectionery trade, and by the limited 
output in the cotton industry, which had begun some months before 
August, 1914. By December a marked recovery was apparent; 
there was increasing difficulty in finding men to meet the demand 
for labour in many industries, and the number of women and girls 
on overtime had nearly doubled.+ The action of the Government 


in regard to the purchase of sugar had prevented disaster in the 


confectionery trades. By February employment was normal in 
the cotton towns and Government contracts in tailoring and shirt- 
making had mitigated the difficulties of women in dressmaking and 
skilled industries. The simplification of the khaki tunic enabled 
the smaller contractors to undertake work. The increase in the 
number of women employed was especially noteworthy in the 
leather trades, which showed an expansion of 36°6 per cent., with 
552 per cent. working overtime, and in engineering with an 
expansion of 12°3 per cent., with 39°2 engaged on overtime. In the 
* Report of the Board of Trade on the State of Employment in the United 
Kingdom in October, rorg. Cd. 7,703, 1914. Pp. 5 and 6 (price 4$d.). 


t Report of the Board of Trade on the State of Employment in the United 
Kingdom in February, 1915. Cd. 7,850. P. 4 (price 2$d.). 
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boot trade 22 per cent., and in the clothing 17°3 per cent., were 


|| similarly employed.* By February, too, the enlistment figure 


among the employees of banks and insurance figures was between 
20 and 25 per cent., and the returns showed an increasing tendency 
to secure the services of women to fill vacancies.t During the past 
six months this movement has advanced rapidly. But it must be 
remembered that the trend towards the employment of women in 
industries usually regarded as the province of men has been gaining 
in impetus in recent years. The Census returns of 1911 show, 
for instance, that 117,057 women were engaged in that year as com- 
mercial or business clerks, against 55,784 in 1901. In insurance 
work 4,626 women are recorded, compared with 1,375 in 1go1. 
There were 2,159 law clerks in 1911 against 367 in 1901. Even in, 
the tramway service 607 women were found, as compared with 72 
in 1901, and on railways 2,636 against 1,441 at the previous census. 

In banks, the increase in the number of women employed is very 
large. One agency alone has trained, tested, and passed on 973 
women to positions of various kinds. Hitherto the work given 
has not been of a very responsible type, but the calculations to be 
made need quickness and accuracy. The experiment must be 
regarded as still in the initial stages, but there seems a likelihood of 
permanent work for women in the pass book and coupon depart- 
ments. The salaries given do not compare unfavourably with 
those obtained by the more competent among women clerks. 

The Board of Trade Labour Gazette for July, 1915, points out 
that there is in the boot trade a demand for women workers in 
departments hitherto exclusively in the hands of men. In London 
the opportunities available for women in the leather machining 
trade led to the establishment of short courses of eight weeks’ dura- 
tion at the Cordwainers’ College. The women in training came 
from the more depressed branches of the stationery and printing 
trades, a good many being folders and sewers. All those who took 
the course secured good positions on its completion at wages which 
advanced rapidly. Certain firms have introduced their own 
training schemes, one firm having taught leather stitching to nearly 
a thousand women since the beginning of the war, paying them’ 
2d. an hour while learning.§ 

A scheme for the training of women as assistants in the grocery 
and provision trade has been organised by the London County 
Council with marked success, and has again emphasised the value 


* Report of the Board of Trade on the State of Employment in the United King. 
dom in February, 1915. Cd. 7,850. P. 7. 

+lbid., p. 15. 

t Census of England and Wales. Summary Tables. Cd. 7,929. 1915. P. 274 
(price 3s. 5d.). ; 

§ Draft Interim Report of the Conference to Investigate into Outlets for Labour 
after the War. British Association, Section F., Manchester. 1915. P. 59. 
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of the short full-time course for the training of adults. An inten- — 
sive scheme, by which teaching is given by highly-qualified trade 


teachers under circumstances as nearly as possible approaching — 


workshop conditions, offers a possible solution to the problem of 
the transfer of women to other openings after the war. 

It has been generally admitted that women have shown much 
resource and adaptability and a high degree of capacity in accom- 
modating themselves to the changed conditions of industry. The — 
investigators who conducted inquiries for the Report to the British 
Association on outlets for labour after the war point out that in the 
metal trades, and especially in the manufacture of projectiles, 
women are doing ‘‘ work demanding intelligence of a high degree 
‘and involving intricate operations.’’* They are being employed 
in complicated processes on shells, on difficult forging work, and 
on the delicate manipulation needed in producing time fuses. 

These women have been mainly drawn from such trades as 
jewellery, clock, and barometer making, silversmith’s work, and 
even from dressmaking. The possession of craftsmanship involves 
as a rule adaptability. Similarly the great expansion of work in 
the clothing trade (coupled, it may be noted, with an increase of 
wages of 56 per cent. as compared with June, 1914),¢ has been 
met by the influx of women from kindred industries such as baby 
linen making, juvenile clothing, wholesale and retail dressmaking, 
bespoke tailoring, underclothing, and the millinery trades. 
Government demands are so great that factories engaged on private 
work cannot obtain hands. One of the largest and best wholesale 
garment-making firms, employing 900 hands, has vacancies at this 
moment for 200 girls and women. In the boot trade the require- 
ments of the retail firms cannot be dealt with at all. In fact the 
difficulty of meeting the normal needs of the population appear 
to be increasing daily, and may, therefore, lead to a period of 
industrial expansion after the war, drawing back large numbers 
of women to their usual trades, provided always that we have 
not reached a time of great financial stringency. 

The question of transfer will be a matter of graver difficulty in 
the case of women employed on railways, on bookstalls, and in 
driving and distributing goods. Their work involves no hand 
training, there is more freedom than in the workshop, and the out 
of door life is likely to render them unwilling to take up the 
monotony of domestic service in towns. Possibly for these women 
emigration may prove an attractive solution. 

In the commercial world the increase of women workers may 
probably be permanent. After the Boer War many men preferred 


* Draft Interim Report of the Conference to Investigate into Outlets for Labour 
ajier the War. British Association, Section F., Manchester. TOLSs were: 
‘t Board of Trade Labour Gazette, July, 1915. 
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| emigration or other more interesting occupations to a return to 
| the desk and the ledger. Unfortunately, in this far deadlier struggle 


there will be many who, alas! can never return, and women, in a 
greater degree than ever before in the history of the world, must 
therefore seek economic independence. The lighter positions in 
warehouses, counting houses—general commercial effort—are 
peculiarly suitable for them. 

On the other hand, it may be hoped that the end of hostilities may 
see considerable developments in our commercial and industrial 
activities, more especially in trade with our over-sea dominions and 
with our Allies. A series of more than one hundred pamphlets was 
published some months ago by the Board of Trade, showing the 
opportunities existing for new markets for our wares, and the need 
for greater care and initiative in making known our resources, in 
pushing our manufactures, and especially in supplying the actual 
requirements of the market. Extracts are quoted from Reports of 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, and from consular officials, 
which are a surprising revelation to those who, like myself, were 
believers in the capacity of the British man of business. Instances 
are given telling how we have lost ground in Australia in the supply 
of agricultural machinery because, unlike the Canadian and 
American manufacturers, our firms are not represented by 
competent salesmen and travellers. American and Canadian firms, 
says His Majesty’s Commissioner, think it worth while to have 
huge establishments for the sale of their manufactures in the agri- 
cultural line, officered by an experienced and thoroughly capable 
staff, and to employ each of them, it is understood, over one 
hundred experts who demonstrate their manufactures in Australia.* 
Without damaging the markets of our friends there appear to be, 
according to these pamphlets, innumerable directions in which 
the products of our skilled workmen should reach the ends of the 
earth. But better methods of business need to be adopted, more 
especially in the systematic use of foreign languages, in the setting 
up of price lists in foreign translations, and above all in foreign 


currency (it is astonishing and almost incredible to be told that 


firms quote for orders in English money). In the extension of 
English houses abroad, and the employment of technical experts 
to sell articles of British manufacture there seem to be possible 
openings for young men more attractive than the casting up of rows 
of figures or the typing of documents. 

The appointment of waitresses in clubs and restaurants has 
denuded still more the ranks of domestic service. While it is 


* Competition with Germany and Austria-Hungary in Neutral Markets. No. 80, 


p. rr. Commercial Intelligence Branch, Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, 
E.C. October, 1914. 
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probable that a simpler style of living may be the result of. the 
drain on the national wealth, it seems unlikely that the supply — 
of trained domestics will meet the demand, unless the conditions 
of work are made more attractive, and domestic service is regarded 
as a highly skilled industry on a par with dressmaking and the 
other skilled needle trades. Better teaching in the domestic trade 
school, the keeping of fewer maids, and those better paid and 
better equipped, combined with less onerous service, may prove 
one method of dealing with the problem. 

Finally, to secure better conditions of labour after the war, we 
ought to strive for :— 


1. The elimination of the child under fourteen from the labour 
market, the gradual raising of the school age with regulation of 
the hours of work and education in the hands of the local education 
authorities up to eighteen years. 

2. A better training of adolescents in the full-time and part- 
time trade school, with a wider scheme of scholarships and main- 
tenance grants. 

3. The development of language teaching and the further 
training of commercial experts. 

4. An increase in the number of trades to which the minimum 
wage will apply. 

5. A further limitation of the hours of work for women in shops 
and factories. A measure of factory legislation is long overdue. 


N. ADLER. 
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TIME FLIES, NOT WE. 


OR aa that is very old and is still alive, not with the 

flickering life of old age but glowing with the certitude of 
perennial vigour, is singularly attractive to the human heart. The 
gentle life of old age stirs the feeling of love and protective pity, 
but this life of age-long vigour arouses a kind of yearning 
emulation, wherein the pity is all for the onlooker. To be so old 
and full of infinite memories, to be so young and full of infinite 
hopes, stirs to the deeps the human passion for conscious 
immortality. This Manor House is an instance of such an 
experience; the great yew tree two hundred yards away is another. 
The tree is older far than the house, older than historic memory, 
and yet it is huge, young, lusty, and comely, teeming with 
memories, and still in love with spring. To-day has added new 
memories. Into the high western oriel window of the long library 
and portrait gallery the sunset shines through the now leafless 
trees, and little splashes of red gleam in the moat, in the old carp- 
pond half a mile away (sole memory of an Abbey long destroyed), 
and on the swift stream far below us, where the salmon have their 
haunts. This morning the eastern window flooded the long room 
with golden light, that amber light which late November has in 


- common with February, making the mind wonder if spring is not 


at hand. Then the long grey day, with intervals of sunshine and 
racing cloud, followed, and now it is sunset. Just beside the western 
oriel window is a portrait, a new portrait, placed there only to-day, 
the face of a young man limned by a master hand: too young to 
be framed there in the Gallery of the Dead. At the other end of 
the room, above the eastern oriel, is another portrait, certainly not 
by the hand of a master. It is very old, and recalls rather a piece 
from a painted window, dulled by dusty time, than a painting 
on wood. Of these faces something must be said, but first think 
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a little of the home that held. these men, so far apart in time, so 
near in duty, in achievement, and in eternity. 4 
Mr. P. H. Ditchfield, in his Vanishing England, has told us of 
many a castle, many a house that has by repeated interventions 
of fate escaped the bludgeon of time, but we may doubt if even — 
he ever looked on quite so complete a memory of the past as this. 
Country houses have many shapes: some are E-shaped, like 
Barrington Court in Somerset; some are H-shaped affording, as 
Mr. Ditchfield tells us, ample shelter from bleak weather; and 
some are four-square, surrounding a quadrangle or court like a 
University college. The house now in mind is one of these last, but 
it has also a noble moat, though the drawbridge has been replaced 
by a normal carriage way. The square of uneven gabled roofs is 
set off at each corner by little gabled towers, each with two rooms, 
and over the main entrance is a gabled watchman’s room, with 
a clock under the eave. The brick is of a deep beautiful unusual 
red, and on the surface ivy vies with creepers in making strange 
coloured patterns round the windows, which themselves are placed 
in an order that gives no hard lines to the eye. Between the moat 
and the house are a series of terraces, gay with many flowers in 
successive seasons, and on the walls facing the genial south yellow 
roses greet the winter sun even to mid-January. It is above these 
rose trees that the library-gallery runs east and west, each end 
occupying the lower story of the corner towers. The little rooms 
above the oriels have been favourite haunts of the boys of the 
family for generations and the western tower room had been the 
special den of the young man whose portrait now hangs beneath it. 

The gallery covers the whole first floor of the wing on this south 
side, and its windows have to the southward a glorious range of 
country in view, down the moor and into the valley, and up on to the 
wooded hills that themselves can watch the sea. The northward 
windows look into the quadrangle of four grass-plots, surrounded 
and intersected with moss-grown stone walks, all leading to the 
sun-dial in the centre, with its quaint family motto, Time Fes, 
Not We. This quadrangle has a mystic charm of its own: so quiet 
and memoried, so full of mysterious lights at daybreak and eve 
and when the moon is high, so haunted with echoes, that voices long 
fled away seem here to come again with the very sight of these 
glowing mantled walls. Mothers in this place can hear again their 
children playing, children long since dead or beyond impassable 
seas. The very walls are redolent of love’s memories. Here the 
aged recall the dreams of youth, and those wanderings hand in 
hand, now again once more enacted by the young. Here, too, 
for generations scholars and statesmen have walked and dreamed in 
age of the achievements of youth. Here, too, have echoed in every 
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generation the soldier’s step, the clink of spurs, and, from the watch- 
man’s tower, eyes have, generation by generation, watched the 
departing warriors winding away to the moor, till hid in the valley, 
till found again on the wooded hill, and so with straining vision till 
sight is lost of those whom none will see again on these accustomed 
lawns: the Watchman’s Tower of Tears, some have called it, for 
most of those whose portraits hang in the long gallery or in the 
hall beneath, vanished from sight for ever where Black Hill dips 


_to the marshy moorlands and the sea. This house is haunted 


indeed, but yet so haunted that none would have it otherwise. The 
quadrangle is ever echoing with the voices of the children of 
successive generations, with the whispering of lovers, the figures of 


_ scholars, statesmen, soldiers, the quiet shapes of the very old on 


the sunny side. It is rare indeed that such continuity is known, 
and the thought-is not without its beauty; but the sense of tears is 
never far absent, since all the carefulness of man has not shut 
out sorrow, though perhaps it has beautified it: neither the sorrow, 
nor the laughter, nor the thought has fled away. The cumulative 
tradition of family life, with its succession through centuries of fair 
young brides bringing new hope, makes it well not to think too 


much, but rather to be glad of the quiet, and of the shelter and 
_the sunshine, and be pleased to watch the moonshine with all its 


ghosts creep slowly across the square of the time-worn quadrangle 
and so.draw out the day. If contentment be lost all else is tears, for 
the echoing voices, the moving figures, the youth and beauty, 
courage and hope, are in ourselves, and not in the quadrangle, and 
our hearts must grow silent as his is silent whose pictured face 


_ watches eastward in the old gallery. 


If the outer walls are haunted, how much more this long bright, 


_ but mysterious room. The upper windows are full of shields of 
arms in exquisite graduations of colour. The earliest of these 


shields carry us back to the fifteenth century. The latest is that of the 


| present family holding the land, kin to the earliest holders, and the 


most recent of that succession of related stocks which in this as 
in other rare cases have carried on land and house ownership from 


| the days of the Confessor to our own time. Here are the arms of 
many notable men, men of action and thought in their day and 


fruitful patriots, though now forgotten, or rather merged in the 
great fellowship of men and women of all classes who represent 
the long tradition of English patriotism. The fifteenth century 
heraldic window shows us the family of the man whose fifteenth- 


century portrait looks west down the long gallery. l-drawn, 
_ grotesquely coloured it is, with the quaint garments of the days 
of. Edward IV., but the face is nevertheless quite unmistakable 
in its harsh determination and rugged will. This man was 
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a rebel in the days of Crookback. He died on Bosworth Field, 
fighting for freedom and righteousness. His riding forth to join — 
Richmond is almost legendary, and since his day each rider forth ~ 
turns at Black Hill and waves farewell to the old home. ‘ 

It is needless to move slowly among these pictures, for they all — 
tell something of the same tale. Battlefield after battlefield has — 
claimed its own: Time Fires, Not We. In many a case a ~ 
collateral branch comes in at the death of this or that young man. 
So it was after Flodden, after the Elizabethan campaign in — 


Flanders; so it was after Malplaquet; again after Talavera. It was : | 


never a family with many boys; girls’ voices predominate in the ~ 
history of the echoes of the quadrangle. So when boys died many 
hopes died also. Now another boy has died: killed as Bayard — 
was by a chance bullet, not even in the heat of battle. 
He did not grudge the giving. He gave back for England, 


as thousands on thousands are giving back, the golden gift — : 


of happy freedom in order that later generations may have © 
peace and hope. With him died many, but not all, hopes in the ~ 


old house on the moor. To-day his portrait was hung in the 7 


gallery to look eastward for generations and face the stern old © 
ancestor. The faces have grim determination in common, but in — 
the latest face is a something not to be seen in the fifteenth century — 
worthy. It is the painter’s art no doubt, but from out this radiant — 
face there smiles hope which is prophecy, self-sacrifice which is joy, — 
love which is eternal. The light is fading now in the long gallery. 
The sun is down. One cannot doubt who these are that turn away — 
at last. From the Tower of Tears they had watched him ride over ~ 
Black Hill and wave the last message back. Shall they blench — 
now from that pure face so full of hope; typical mother, widow, ~ 
child through so many generations: TIME FLirs, Not We. And it — 
is sunset: dark, dark, dark. Mists are falling: the tears, the tears ~ 
of things. . 


J. E. G. veM. 


DO 


REVIEWS. 
MR. ‘BALFOUR'S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


Mr. Balfour’s Gifford Lectures are beyond all doubt the most _ 
fruitful contribution to modern philosophic thought that has 
appeared in England for many a long day, and it is not the less 
fruitful that it is profoundly critical and riddles the complacent 


*Theism and Humanism: Being the Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of 
Glasgow, 1914, by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C. 


(Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge). Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (price 
ios. 6d. net). 
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dogmatism of the agnosticist empiricists in the way that has made 
many people in many spheres of thought afraid of this thinker. To 
the dialectician these lectures are a perpetual delight, since 
throughout Mr. Balfour is convicting various schools of agnostic 
thought of the very offences against reason which they continually 
thank Reason that they have not committed. Mr. Balfour has 
driven the atheist on to the defensive. Now a negative can only 
maintain itself by attack ; and henceforward the attack is with those 
who believe, not so much as a formal article of faith but as a matter 
of daily and momentary necessity, that not only is there a God, but 
that His presence is proclaimed by all the facts of life. Mr. 
Balfour’s great confession of faith with which he concluded his 
course will never be forgotten :— 


““God . . . is Himself the condition of scientific knowledge. 
If He be excluded from the causal series which produces beliefs, 
the cognitive series which justifies them is corrupted at the root. 
And as it is only in a theistic setting that beauty can retain its 
deepest meaning, and love its brightest lustre, so these great truths 
of esthetics and ethics are but half-truths, isolated and imperfect, 
unless we add to them yet a third: We must hold that reason and 
the works of reason have their source in God; that from Him they 
draw their inspiration; and that if they repudiate their origin, by 
this very act they proclaim their own insufficiency.”’ 


Mr. Balfour, in dealing with the characteristics of ‘‘ the plain man’s 
‘“point of view,’’ lays stress on the “‘inevitable’’ beliefs that, 
whether true or false, all men in practice accept. There is nothing 
categorical about this inevitableness. It is a mere matter of fact, 
rooted in the mind or the personality, and incapable of ejectment at 
the hands of logic or metaphysics. We all believe that a world 
external to ourselves exists, that there is a measure of regularity in 
nature, that the generalised senses of beauty and of righteousness 
are not mere bye-products of selection or chance, but are related to 
what Mr. Balfour calls ‘‘a source beyond and above the world of 
‘“ sense perception.’’ Mr. Balfour tells us that ‘‘ inevitable ’’ beliefs 
are beliefs that possess the highest degree of what he calls 
‘ intuitive probability,’’ and describes as “‘ not the flower of experi- 
‘“ence, but its root.’’ He illustrates this form of probability, which 
is far more deeply rooted than mathematical probability, by the 
belief in universal causation :— 


‘‘ If we refuse to regard nature as liable to lapses from perfect 
uniformity, this is not because such a theory is unthinkable, not 
because it is contrary to experience, nor because it is fatal to 
purposeful action ; for it is none of these things. We reject it 
because it is out of harmony with the ideal we have formed of 
what the material universe ought to be and is: and so strong 
is this speculative prepossession that there is no experimental 
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evidence which would convince a man of science that, when physical 
causes were the same, physical consequences could be different.”’ 


Mr. Balfour denies that these inevitable beliefs represent “‘ a mere 
‘‘ naturalistic process.’’ The only alternative is Theism, and this 
for the plain man will “link up a belief in God with all that is, or 
‘“ seems, most assured in knowledge, all that is, or seems, most 
‘‘ beautiful in art or nature, and all that is, or seems, most noble 
‘in morality.’’ By God Mr. Balfour means not the metaphysical 
Absolute that binds and intellectualises multiplicity, but ‘‘a God 
‘‘whom men can love, a God to whom men can pray, who takes 
‘‘ sides, who has purposes and preferences, whose attributes, how- 
‘“ soever conceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a personal 
‘relation between Himself and those whom He has created.’’ He 
is not deterred from the conception by the lowly origin and painful 
history of religion. Absolutism has no history: for its sake ‘‘ no 
‘“man has ever yet been moved to do anything at all.” 

Cannot we relate Theism to the creed of common sense? The 
ordinary argument from design is inadequate for this purpose, 
though that argument, despite the already suspect doctrine of 
Natural Selection, is still valid for the purpose of carrying us 
beyond mechanical materialism. The philosopher has a larger 
goal. His method “is not an argument from design, but an 
‘“argument from value. To emphasise the contrast it might 
“be called an argument to design. Value (we assert) is lost if 
‘“design be absent. Value (you will ask) of what? Of our most 
‘“valuable beliefs, (1 answer) and of their associated emotions.’’ 
The question is whether the elimination of a belief in God would 
depreciate the value of the other elements in the creed of a plain 
iman. The ‘‘ connection between a belief in God and a belief con- 
‘“ cerning (say) beauty, or goodness, or natural law’’’ is not of the 
usual logical order. They are not connected by a line of inference. 
But there is a relation between beliefs of a double order. Every 
belief has a place in a cognitive as well as in a causal series. Ina 
cognitive series the propositions or beliefs are inter-dependent, and 
“‘ beliefs of perception are at the root of our whole knowledge of 
“natural laws.’’ In the causal series the beliefs are ‘‘ the effects 
‘of natural laws in actual operation’’ and ‘‘ are elements in the 
‘“temporal succession of inter-dependent events,’’ a succession 
that can be carried “to a point where every trace of rationality 
‘“ ceases,’’ a point where there is neither mind nor life. Now origins, 
at any rate for the purpose of this argument, qualify values. 
Rational values are destroyed if they are rooted in unreason, and 


‘“The emotional values associated with, and required by, our 
beliefs about beauty and virtue must have some more congruous 
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source than the blind transformation of physical energy. If I am 
successful in my endeavour, I shall have done something to show 
that “‘ design ’’ is demanded by all that we deem most valuable 
in life, by beauty, by morals, by scientific truth: and that it is 
design far deeper in purpose, far richer in significance, than any 
which could be inferred from the most ingenious and elaborate 
adjustments displayed by organic life.’’ 


Mr. Balfour takes first the questions of zsthetics and ethics, 
leaving for the third section of his book the argument as to the 
divine basis of intellectual values. In the case of zsthetics Mr. 
Balfour addresses his argument to those who ‘“‘ become deeply 
‘‘ conscious of the incongruity between our feelings of beauty and 
‘‘a materialistic account of their origin.’’ He gives an almost 
passionate statement of the transcendental nature of zsthetic 
emotion. He likens it to the raptures of romantic love. He might 
also have likened it to the spiritual raptures of the mystic, of 
Augustine, Bernard, Ruysbroek, Hilton. It is true that those 
who realise to the full the significance of Beauty, whether it be the 
beauty of the conception of God or of a fellow-creature, of a scene 
in nature or of an artistic creation, are few; to the majority ‘‘ it may 
“remain in the shape of an unsatisfied longing for a spiritual 
“reality beyond the sensuous impression, or of a vaguely felt 
““assurance that the spiritual reality is there.’? But when the 
problem of the origin of beauty actually becomes explicit, then 
there are those who would be compelled to deny on the ground of 
value the purposeless origin of beauty, and ‘‘ can hardly deny that 
‘‘ aesthetic values are in part dependent upon a spiritual conception 
‘‘ of the world we live in.’’ The true lover roots everything in 
‘‘ feeling roused by contemplation; and particularly feeling at its 
‘‘highest level of quality and intensity.’’ It is the world as it 
appears, not the world as conceived by science or explained in its 
appearance by psychology, with which the lover of beauty is con- 
cerned. Moreover, if we may venture to add an aspect of the 
apparent world, it is not only the world of physical things revealed 
by nature or art, it is also the world of humanity as it appears in 
acts of heroism, love, and self-sacrifice with which the lover of 
beauty is concerned. The lover “‘longs to regard beauty as a 
‘‘ revelation—a revelation from spirit to spirit, not from one kind 
‘of atomic agitation to the ‘ psychic’ accompaniment of another. 
‘* On this condition only can its highest values be maintained.”’ 
In this connection Mr. Balfour takes a point of subtle but 
extraordinary interest when he deals with the esthetic quality 
required from historic narrative. The history of self-conscious 
personalities and of nations cannot be regarded as independent of 
our world-outlook. If man and human society represent in the 
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end nothing; if the physical end of our globe wipes away not only 
all our tears but all our achievements and all our hopes, what real 
‘interest can universal history have if we hold the creed that sees 
no hope beyond the horizons of time? 

When we turn to Ethics we see something of the same problem. 
We have the ethics of instinct which have, possibly, a naturalistic 
or selective origin. Yet ‘‘ man inherits the capacity for loyalty, 
‘but not the use to which we shall put it.’’ Mr. Balfour indeed 
is ‘ready to admit as a plausible conjecture, that the capacity for 
‘‘ altruistic emotions and beliefs is a direct product of organic 
‘‘evolution.’’ But Natural Selection of the fittest cannot have 
given us the high altruism which seeks to preserve the very persons 
and things that Natural Selection has always destroyed. What is 
the alternative ? 


‘‘ The naturalistic setting must be expanded into one which 
shall give the higher ethics an origin congruous with their 
character. Selection must be treated as an instrument of purpose, 
not simply as its mimic. Theistic teleology must be substituted 
for Naturalism. Thus, and thus only, can moral values, as it seems 
to me, be successfully maintained. . . . I find in the love of 
God a moral end which reconciles other moral ends, because it 
includes them. It is not intolerant of desires for our own good. 
It demands their due subordination, not their complete suppression. 
It implies loyal service to One who by His essential nature wills 
the good of all. It requires, therefore, that the good of all shall 
be an object of our endeavour; and it promises that, in striving 
for this inclusive end, we shall, in Pauline phrase, be fellow- 
workers with Him.’’ 


Mr. Balfour generally concludes that in AZsthetics and Ethics 
the highest beliefs and emotions will be dantaged beyond repair if 
we “‘ yoke them to a theory of the universe which robs them of all 
““ general significance.’’ Nor do purely intellectual values stand in 
better case. There are no beliefs, on the naturalistic theory, 
“which do not trace back their origin to causes which are wholly 
“irrational . . . the rational order is not a graft upon the 
““causal order; and if Naturalism be true, the. causal order is 
““blind.’? Mr. Balfour, in his brilliant and destructive attack on 
Mill, Leslie Stephen, and the School of Agnostic Empiricism, 
declares that they never take account of ‘‘ that natural history of 
““ knowledge, of that complex of causes, rational and non-rational, 
“which have brought our accepted stock of beliefs into being.’’ | 
This natural history has to take account not only of the “‘ inevitable 
‘“ beliefs,’? such as the belief in an independent physical universe 
and the belief in the regularity of nature, but also other beliefs or 
intellectual tendencies of a less high degree of intuitive proba- 
bility, such, for instance, as the ever-persistent Atomic Theory, the — 
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doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, the Conservation of Matter. 
With grim and deadly humour Mr. Balfour amuses himself with 
thinking what would have happened in or about 1842 ‘“‘if the 
‘Conservation of Energy had been a theological dogma instead 
“of a scientific guess.’ This certainly is a matter to make play 
with in the presence of the arrogant and yet timid agnostic 
empiricists who have built on that very quality of faith which it was 
their offensive custom publicly to deride. Mr. Balfour makes us 
realise in the presence of these inevitable beliefs and tendencies 
that “‘the course followed by scientific discovery, as I read its 
‘“‘ history, cannot be wholly due to reasoning and experience.’’ In 
that case, as in the course followed by organic evolution, ‘‘ we seem 
“forced to assume something in the nature of a directing influence, 
“and (as I should add, though perhaps M. Bergson would not) 
“of supra-mundane design.”’ 

Mr. Balfour makes it clear enough that materialistic rationalism 
is dead indeed. It leads at every turn to the irrational ; it lowers the 
significance of life as a whole; it makes beauty, goodness, and truth » 
less and less valuable as they grow more and more significant in 
life. By intuitive repulsion agnosticism must compel men to be 
theistic in thought; the positive problem is how to compel them by 


intuitive attraction to be Christian in deed. 
Vee Gs DEenhe. 


* * * 


PREHISTORIC ART.* 


Mr. Ernest Parkyn is to be congratulated on his quite admirable 
volume dealing with Prehistoric Art. The reproductions of 
specimens are very numerous, the information as to the sources and 
dates, or rather periods, of these specimens is carefully set forth, 
while every caution is observed in the presentation of theories and 
conclusions. From the point of view of the historian as of the 
artist the book is entirely satisfactory. It gives to both the material 
from which historical, philosophic, and artistic theories can be 
enumerated for what they are worth. Mr. Parkyn rarely commits 
himself to theory. His book may be called a source book, and 
though no doubt he accepts the religious or totemic origin of 
palzeolithic art, he does not dogmatise, and is content for the most 
part to give, sometimes with a kindly smile, the theories of others. 

But theorising there must be, for the material here gathered is 
the only material that we have to lead us to conclusions as to the 
origin of morals, esthetics, faith. In these fragments we see at 

* An Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Art. By Ernest A. Parkyn, M.A., 
F.R.A.I., sometime scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 16 plates (two 


of which are coloured) and 318 illustrations in the'text. Messrs. Longman (price 
tos. 6d. net). 
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work the mind and personality of almost the earliest man. It is of 
vital importance to try and draw out from these priceless sources 
some help in our endless searchings for the beginnings of man’s 
nobler life. It is of interest to try and follow the stages of evolu- 
tion.‘ First we seem to have the simplest flint tools, and these 
possibly belong to the earliest palzolithic age. Art imitative and 
decorative does not appear before the Middle or Mousterian 
paleolithic age, and even then it is not possible to say if line designs 
on soft clay foreran colour designs on rocky surfaces. But the 
latter certainly came before rock engraving, and it is probable that 
sculpture came before engraving. Fashioning of cups and lamps 
in clay may have been the intermediate stage between pure tool- 
making and the practice of designing in clay. No doubt the 
beautifying of tools and utensils was an early stage in art, and utili- 
tarianism in art directly led to art as an end in itself: that is if it 
was ever an end in itself. 

To come to any tentative conclusion in this matter it is necessary 
to look at the subjects to which the artist turned his skill. » We 
know of ornamented tools. We know‘of an elaborate pictorial art 
which gave us very vivid representations of the following long list" 
of mammals, birds, and fishes supplied by Mr. Parkyn: Antelope, 
bear, Polar bear (?), bison, cave lion, chamois, deer, dog (?), 
elephant (?), elk (?), fox, goat, glutton, horse, hyena, ibex, mam- 
moth, musk ox, rabbit or hare, red deer or stag, reindeer, seal, 
urus, wild boar, wild cat, wolf; crane, duck, goose, grouse, 
penguin, swan; pike, salmon, trout. Mr. Parkyn omits from the 
list the snake of vast dimensions apparently moving in the waters 
(it is reproduced on page 86) in pursuit of a man who is passing 
between the heads of two horses facing the snake. The tail of this 
beast is barbed. To the list we have to add many anthropomor- 
phic figures, some painted and sculptured human figures, some 
human portraits. Groups are rare, but they exist. Many scenes 
are hunting scenes, but many are not. We have formal representa- 
tions of specific animals. The artistic value of a great deal of the 
work is amazing. There is movement, excellent drawing, great 
suggestiveness. The drawing in some cases is quite remarkable, 
and marks a definite school of art. It is not the inchoate stage 
in which the eye is shown full on a side view. The principles of 
art, as great artists have understood them, are here seen in force. 
Moreover, the artists were capable of combining colour design, 
engraving, and sculpture in single pieces and worked under every 
possible disadvantage in rough dark caves by lamplight. The 
human figure was their least admirable effort. It comparatively 
rarely appears, and it is almost necessary to suppose that there 
was some reason for this. Now and again caricatures of men and 
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monkey-shapes appear, but, with the exception of certain curious 
draped figures from Catalonia (which one is inclined to assign to 
the late palzeolithic age), we find a disinclination to represent man. 

Now how are we to explain this early manifestation of art, an art 
that has some parallels among surviving paleolithic races? Mr. 
Parkyn asks: ‘‘ May not the drawings of these animals have had 
‘““a magical or totemic significance associated with the idea of 
“increasing their number or of enabling them to be more easily 
“found or killed?’’ For our own part, though we are not in the 
least inclined to disclaim the totemic suggestion, we do not 
accept the association of the idea with the need for food. We 
prefer to take the idea of worship pure and simple. We venture to 
suggest that to those races each animal represented in some way or 
another an inherent, though vague, conception of deity; that deity 
was manifested in this or that animal; that the animal was adopted 
therefore by this or that group as its group sign or totem. This 
would exclude the representation of man: man could not be a totem, 
and therefore could not yet represent, except in a sense too sacred for 
representation, the tribal or group conception of deity. But (and 
this is a point that the Australian totems illustrate) as the idea of 
worship (of good and bad alike) grew, the imagination would pass 
to totems that were purely imaginary. The mind of the more 
sensitive or artistic would dream of creatures that never looked on 
sea or land, would represent them, and probably (as is the case in 
Australia) would indicate for them a habitation deep in sea or 
lake. This seems to be an explanation of the huge snake or serpent 
referred to above. Such a snake is an Australian totem, and is a 
god in the process of making. This curious picture, looked at 
from this point of view, is very valuable. Given an intuitive 
conception of God, the palzeolithic art seems an almost inevitable 
product of its age. 

As that age passed into a higher stage of comfort the imaginative 
art fades away, and we get the fine work of the neolithic and bronze 
ages, culminating in the beautiful late Celtic work. All this is 


_ discussed here with learning and illustrated by the exquisite repro- 


ductions that have many lessons in design for our time. But the 
art of an ever-growing utilitarian age has lost the pure careless 
rapture of the great early period. It is concerned with beautifying 
the common things of life, and that is indeed one of the great ends 
of art. But the other goal, that of seeing in nature manifestations 
of the Deity and of capturing those manifestations for the purposes 
of permanent worship, is of supreme significance in the evolution 
of man, for it shows him feeling out with all his powers for that 
unknown God revealed to him by intuitions which no materialism 
ean explain. 
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FORTY YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


Readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REvieW will extend a warm 
welcome to the autobiography of one of its oldest and most dis- 
tinguished contributors. A man who has led such an interesting 
life as Sir Edwin Pears is under something like an obligation to 


put its main events on record; and he has fulfilled his task with — 


conspicuous success. His book is not only a delight to read, but 
it will always remain one of the indispensable authorities for the 
misrule of Abdul Hamid and the adventures of the Young Turks. 

When the author took up his residence in Constantinople, in the 
early ’seventies, he found that the Turcophil atmosphere of the 
Crimean War still prevailed in official British circles ; and Disraeli’s 
accession to power in 1874 seemed likely to knit still closer the 
bonds that united England and Turkey in common opposition to 
Russia. The British Ambassador amazed Sir Edwin by declaring 
that, whatever his faults, the Turk possessed a genius for govern- 
ment; to which our author made the obvious retort that, whatever 
his virtues, the capacity for governing was precisely that which he 
most conspicuously lacked. The truth of his contention was 
quickly established when Bulgaria rose against the intolerable yoke 
and was subjected to those fiendish atrocities which Disraeli dis- 
missed as coffee-house babble, but the truth of which was promptly 
and courageously established by our author. As often as the story 
of the creation of the Bulgarian State is told the name of Pears will 
be mentioned beside that of Gladstone; for a large part of the 
ammunition discharged by the veteran statesman was supplied by 
the young lawyer on the Bosphorus. 

Abdul Hamid ascended the throne in the middle of the crisis 
which began with the Balkan insurrection and ended with the 
victorious march of the Russians to San Stefano. If anybody still 
believes that the Sultan was a man of ability and force of character, 
he should read this volume. Sir Edwin witnessed his accession 
and his deposition, and watched every episode of his long reign at 
close quarters; and his verdict is that he was nothing better than 
a cruel, ignorant, and superstitious despot, trusting nobody, 
trusted by nobody, wasting his subjects’ money and his own time 
on an army of spies and their myriad reports. The judgment 
deserves weight not only from his unique experience of the actual 
working of the Turkish administrative machine, but also from his 
unruffled serenity. He likes the individual Turk, and is wholly 
free from racial or religious bias, as may be seen from the warm 
sympathy he expresses for the earlier ideals and achievements of the 


* Forty Years in Constantinople. By Sir Edwin Pears. Werbert Jenkins (price 
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Young Turks. Even now, after all that has happened, he pays a 
chivalrous tribute to Enver Bey, remarking that he never despaired 
of his country in its darkest days. 

Sir Edwin’s stage is naturally dominated by the Turks; but men 
of all nations and professions pass and repass before our eyes. 
Of the long series of our ambassadors he has much to tell us—of 
Elliot and Layard, the Turcophils; of Sir William White, ‘‘ the 
“Bosphorus Bull ’’; of Lord Dufferin and his brilliant wife, of Sir 
Philip Currie and the Armenian massacres, of Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor and his eager interest in social and educational reform. 
Among foreign diplomatists stands forth the great figure of Marshal 
von Bieberstein, to whose passionate desire to reconcile England 
and Germany Sir Edwin pays a just tribute. Skobelef and 
Stambuloff arrest attention among the crowd, and, in a more 
peaceful sphere, the venerable personality of Dr. Washburn, the 
head of Robert College. For Sir Edwin has in his time played 
many parts, and his knowledge of the past is not inferior to his 
knowledge of the present. The writer of the standard works on 
the momentous occurrences of 1204 and 1453 is not less at home 
with Schliemann and Vambery than with Kiamil and Talaat. The 
reader must be dull indeed who fails to catch something of the 
enthusiasm of the author for the romantic city which he loves so 
well, and which attracts the strained attention of the world to-day 
not less than at any previous moment of its long and chequered 
history. 

G. BiG. 


THiEsCAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE-* 


Three volumes of this now famous history of English literature 
will review the nineteenth century, and the first of these is before 
us. It deals with Scott, Byron, Shelley and Keats, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
_ Jane Austen, to name the names that have secured separate chapters. 
Mr. Saintsbury deals with the lesser poets of the period 1790-1837, 
a really useful article which, however, while it finds no less thatt 
four pages for the late Mr. Rogers, dismisses William Barnes, a 
man who, whether as regards craftsmanship, inspiration, or 
knowledge of nature, is a poet indeed, with twenty-four lines. This, 
of course, is ridiculous, for Barnes’s work is certain to live for an 
ever-increasing public, while most of the poetasters mentioned by 

*The Cambridge History of English Literature, edited by Sir A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A., Peterhouse. 


Volume XII. The Nineteenth Century, I. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
{Price gs. net.) 
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Mr. Saintsbury are already dead, or only survive in anthologies. 
Moore, Barham, and Barnes are the only three that have wide and 
continuous circulation. Mr. Saintsbury also deals with ‘“‘the © 
‘‘Landors, Leigh Hunt, de Quincey.’ He has little praise for 
W.S. Landor’s lengthy poems. They are for the most part as dead 
as they deserve to be, but the shorter poems contain many gems. 
‘‘ Selections from Landor have not, perhaps, even yet done full 
‘‘justice to his poetry; though there is hardly any poet who ~ 
‘‘ requires selection so much.’’ He is in fact little read as a poet; 
he is read chiefly for his prose. In the famous Imaginary — 
Conversations he endeavoured “ to throw over large parts of his 
‘‘work a charm of elaborate prose style emulating the most — 
‘‘ ambitious efforts of the poet.’? Mr. Saintsbury tries to hold the ~ 
balance between those who, like Swinburne, overpraise and those 
who certainly underrate ‘‘ this remarkable writer.’ That he was 
in the first rank of English prose authors is clearly not the opinion of — 
Mr. Saintsbury. Concerning Leigh Hunt a “‘ critical middle way ” 
is also necessary. Time is perhaps testing both these authors 
somewhat harshly. Their fame was begotten in, and possibly 
to-day is obscured by, the shadows of greater names. While they 
are not read in their former measure, this is not true of de Quincey, 
who has ‘‘ never lost a high reputation.’’ Rightly or wrongly, 
de Quincey, if we can judge at all by the persistence of the reading 
public, will be read with avidity when both Landor and Hunt are 
unsought. ‘‘ His intellectual force was extraordinary,’’ and to 
that he joined a power of expression of unique quality. ‘‘ As an 
“artist, at his best and in his own particular line, he has hardly a 
““superior.”’ Mr. Saintsbury’s carefully-balanced estimate of 
these three men is of lasting value. 

It is interesting to turn from these names to the first rank authors 
of the early nineteenth century. Mr. T. F. Henderson’s Essay on 
Sir Walter Scott is a notable and well-balanced piece of work, and 
one that, after an able analysis of poems and novels alike, arrives 
at much the same conclusion at which the general reader, after a 
century of reading, has arrived. Mr. Henderson makes us realise 
the intrinsic greatness of Scott: the sum total of his work is a vast 
possession, and though the poetry has again and again been 
obscured by the coming of other lights, yet his verse has a per- 
sistence of value that preserves it when those who outshone him 
have in some measure or another passed away. His verse was 
overwhelmed and driven out of the field by Byron, and yet 
to-day it is far more widely read than that of Byron, and it is 
not easy to believe that his poetic creations, so largely based on 
folk-verse, will ever pass out of English literature. It is, as Mr. 
Henderson says, ‘‘ almost unmatched for its brilliant pictures of 
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“adventure, pageantry, and conflict,’ and it is these qualities that 
give poetry a vogue that does not fail. But 


‘‘ His poetic romances . . . represented a mere fraction of 
his endowments, characteristics, and accomplishments. His 
novels, on the contrary, afforded scope for the full exercise of his 
uncommon combination of natural gifts and acquirements, for his 
wholesome humour, as well as his comprehensive sympathies, for 
the utilisation not merely of his historical and antiquarian lore, 
but of his everyday experiences and his varied practical knowledge 
of human nature. They mirrored the writer himself more exactly 
and fully than others have been mirrored in their literary pro- 
ductions. On his novels he may be said to have lavished the whole 
of his mental resources, to have spent the stores of his reflections 
and observations, and to have bestowed the most precious resources 
of his extensive erudition.’’ 


Criticise Scott’s novels how we will (and we may well criticise the 
conclusions of some of them), the fact remains that after a century 
of the most varied change of taste and the creation of a vast new 
reading public, they are still alive. He had the creative force, in 
many respects, of a Shakespeare as well as most of the faults of 
Shakespeare. Of course it is absurd to compare him in many ways 
with the greatest of dramatists, for he had not his universal outlook ; 
but, nevertheless, Scott was a creative force in literature of a 
gigantic type. He survives to-day for the same reason that 
Shakespeare after three centuries survives. As Mr. Henderson 
boldly puts it, “‘in his creation of personages Scott displays a 
““fecundity resembling that of nature herself.’ To say that is to 
say everything for the purposes of literary immortality. 
Professor F. W. Moorman’s Essay on Byron and Professor 
C. H. Herford’s Essays on Shelley and Keats leave the mind and 
the heart a little cold. Somehow ‘the naked sincerity’’ of 
Byron’s soul, ‘“‘his pitiless exposure of effete institutions and 
false ideals,’? make little impression of reality to this present 
age, to a generation that reads Byron little and has less 
sympathy with the preachment of disillusion that Byron felt 
Om -attected. — [his generation may be wrong, and it is 
certainly wrong not to recognise the great literary gifts that 
Byron possessed, but there is much to be said for the point 
of view that reads and loves Wordsworth while it neglects 
and condemns Byron. A man’s literary work necessarily reflects 
his personality : a great artist imposes every aspect of his personality 
on his work. Byron’s personality, despite its brilliance and its 
genius, had little to recommend it, so far as posterity was concerned. 
Byronic morals have no contribution to make to a practical 
progressive world. 
In the case of Shelley this problem has to be faced in an even 
more acute form, for the poet not only flung aside the moral con- 
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ventions of his age, but the whole spirit of all moral conventions, 
and treated the victims of his lawlessness with what looked like the 
brutality of a hardened libertine. Professor Moorman, writing of 
Byron, confesses that ‘‘ he lacks the constructive genius of his 
‘friend and contemporary Shelley, who sapped the foundations of 
‘society with equal resolution, but who razed only in order to 
“rebuild.” It is certainly difficult to hold this view. No one need 
complain of Shelley’s literary attacks on the foundations of society ; 
that they were negligible is equally immaterial ; what is material is 
that the philosopher and poet so constructed his own attitude to the 
fundamental conceptions of civilised society as to make, so far as his 
own example had any weight, ordered society impossible. And he 
attacked the Prince Regent and his social group for crimes like those 
that he himself perpetrated. Asa man there is nothing to be said 
for Shelley ; he was an anti-social creature. How are we to reconcile 
this with the wonder of his verse? Professor Herford gets over the 
difficulty by saying that the ‘‘ circumstances cannot be discussed 
‘*here.’? There is no need to discuss the circumstances; but the 
critic’s duty is to apply them. In them we venture to believe we 
find the limitations of Shelley’s achievements. In absolutely the 
first rank of English poets, apparently destined to become (if we 
may judge by the Cencz) one of the very greatest of English 
dramatists, he is not one of the moral forces of the world, though he 
is a singer of the most exquisite beauty and unbounded virility. 
His choice of theme in his only drama may well be conceived to 
support this view. The tragedy of Shelley is that he never 
realised the promise of his soul. The same cannot be said of Keats. 
Not great in the sense that Byron and Shelley were great, he in his 
short life achieved not only the summit of craftsmanship but 
touched the very mystery of things. It is perhaps true to say 
that “‘ the songs of Shelley and the odes of Keats reach the summit 
‘“‘of lyric achievement in English,’’ but the tragedy of it all is 
that given in the one case nobler life, and in the other longer life, 
the world might have been enriched to a degree in which 
it was not enriched by either of those superb lyrists. 
The same lament may be made over Coleridge, but it is probable 
that Coleridge has had an influence that exceeds that of any of his 
contemporaries in the realm where literature touches the deep 
fountains of human growth. It is a matter for amazement that 
Coleridge and Wordsworth are placed in an earlier volume, for 
they were the great sources of the Victorian Renaissance. 

From the literary point of view, the most brilliant article in the 
volume is Mr. W. H. Hutton’s essay on the Oxford Movement, 
a paper in which we see in almost a new fashion all the forces that 
came before and after that Movement was in its prime. It was an 
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essential chapter in any history of English literature, and it could 
not possibly have been better done, with its clear revelation of the 
characters and aims of the great leaders of the Movement, and its 
estimate of their influence on their time and nation. This essay is 
usefully supplemented by Mr. F. E. Hutchinson’s chapter on 
“the growth of liberal theology ’’—a paper in which we should 
like to have seen the names of Mr. Brooke Lambert and Canon 
Barnett mentioned. Sir Augustus Ward gives us a valuable paper 
on the writers of the period who dealt with ancient and early 
ecclesiastical history, while Sir John Sandys writes with great 
learning on the scholars, antiquaries, and bibliographers. Very 
full and adequate estimates of Hazlitt and Lamb are given us by 
Professor W. D. Howe and Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson respec- 
tively, while Mr. Arthur Elliot, in his Essay on the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, shows us a great new force in literature and 
politics that became apparent just a century ago. Mr. Harold 
Child gives us an excellent essay on Jane Austen, and we think 
does not unduly estimate her worth, while he somewhat softens 
the idea of inward acerbity that the perusal of her letters is apt to 
create. Mr. Child also gives us a very interesting paper on the 
lesser novelists, and gives the full praise that is due to Marryat. 
Altogether the volume is one of great interest, and deserves close 
study. The student will miss the invaluable work of Mr. Harold 
Routh. War service has for the time torn him from literature. 


ROP DSeAND, PURITANS: 


Mr. T. R. Glover’s essays on Spenser, Milton, Evelyn, Bunyan, 
Cowper, Boswell, Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, grouped 
“under the title Poets and Puritans, will attract the considerable 
public that he has won for himself by his volumes on “‘ Life and 
‘‘Letters in the Fourth Century,’’ ‘‘ Virgil,’’ and other works 
dealing with classical times. One may perhaps doubt if a pure 
classic was quite the man to deal critically with the rather 
incongruous group of authors we have named, but Mr. Glover 
disarms all criticism by the characteristic statement with which the 
preface opens :— 


‘* Wandering among books and enjoying them, I find in a certain 
sense that the more I enjoy them the harder becomes the task of 
criticism, the less sure one’s faith in critical canons, and the fewer 
the canons themselves. Of one thing, though, I grow more and 
more sure—that the real business of the critic is to find out what 
is right with a great work of art—book, song, statue, or picture— 
not what is wrong. Plenty of things may be wrong, but it is what 


* Poets and Puritans, by T. R. Glover, Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Messrs. Methuen (price 7s. 6d. net). 
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is right that really counts. If the critic’s work is to be worth 
while, it is the great element in the thing that he has to seek and 
to find—to learn what it is that makes it live and gives it its appeal, - 
so that, as Montaigne said about Plutarch, men “‘ cannot do 
without ’’ it ; why it is in a world where everything that can be 
‘“ scrapped ”’ is ‘‘ scrapped,’’ or thrown aside and forgotten, this 
thing, this book or picture, refuses to be ignored, but captures and 
charms new generations after its maker has passed away.”’ 

We so thoroughly agree with the practical value, the idealism, 
and the charity of those remarks that we are somewhat astonished 
in the pleasing essay on Spenser to read remarks about Cervantes 
that seem to run counter to Mr. Glover’s whole theory. The point 
of Don Quixote is not the destruction of romance and chivalry, but 
the creation of a new chivalry and a new romanticism to meet 
modern military and social conditions, and to this creation the 
madness of the hero was essential, the madness which was really a 
higher and more Christlike sanity in a materialistic age. Yet Mr. 

lover writes ‘‘ the chapter in which the Licentiate and the Barber 
‘‘ hold ‘ the pleasant and famous Inquisition on the library of our 
‘‘* Ingenious Gentlemen,’ shows the interest of Cervantes himself _ 
‘fin romance; and his conception of the high-minded and 
‘‘ chivalrous hero—waiving the two unhappy facts of his madness 
‘‘and his living in modern Spain—is not very far from Spenser’s 
‘‘ideal.’’? This statement seems to hint that Mr. Glover has hardly 
found ‘‘what is right’’ in Don Quixote. Shakespeare and 
Cervantes are the great dynamic Romanticists, the men who 
fundamentally inspired a new geneyation with chivalry. Boiardi, 
Ariosto, and Spenser are static romanticists, recording the 
experiences of a dead age. Mr. Glover from another point of view 
seems to sum up the Puritanic aspect of Spenser’s mind. He says: 
‘* Spenser has grasped the fact that, while Truth captures us in the 
“first instance by its beauty, we never realise that beauty till we 
‘have had to fight for Truth and have found in suffering its inner 
““meaning.”’ 

The essay on Milton will be read with interest, while some of the 
caustic utterances of the essay are antiseptic enough. Writing of 
Milton’s famous tract on ‘‘ Divorce,’’ Mr. Glover says: ‘‘ Miiton’s 
““ weakness here was, first, that his soul was like a star and dwelt 
‘“ apart—what could a star-soul know of the sordid vulgarity and 
“selfishness of common men and ordinary women? Such people 
““realise why marriage must be sacred, even when it is no 
‘“‘marriage.’”’ This is very true, but, after all, Milton was not 
exactly an amateur on the marriage problem. Again, Mr. Glover, 
quoting the famous passage :— 


‘Thee, Father, first they sung, Omnipotent,”’ 


adds ‘‘ Angels begin to be conceivable if we imagine them to sing 
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‘like this.’’ The passage is quoted to illustrate the theory that 
Milton’s epic is really an indivisible unity, and not a garment of 
purple patches. We do not altogether find ourselves at one with 
Mr. Glover’s estimate of Milton and his work. In our view it is 
impossible to grasp the Miltonic idea in its self-revelation, unless 
we trace through the whole body of his work the conception of 
liberty that haunts all his soul. It is only in the crowning work, 
Samson Agonistes, that we find the poet at last realising that true 
ae is a subjective thing. We do not agree at all that his ‘‘ epic 

is an integer,’’ if by that Mr. Glover means that it stands 
alone. The entire aor from the beginning of Paradise Lost to the 
last word the poet wrote, is a spiritual unity. Nor do we believe, 
though here Mr. Glover has the majority of — with him, that 
Paradise Regained “* shows a flagging of powers.’ 

The essay on Evelyn is charming, and the same must be said 
of the paper on Boswell, a paper that really shows us what an artist 
Boswell is—‘‘ such art has Boswell in weaving in the trifling that 
““is not trivial; it makes whatever he writes, good or bad, at least 
““live.’’ In the essay on Bunyan, Mr. Glover dwells on the immense 
influence that Pilgrim’s Progress has had on the English language, 
on English religious history, on the progress of English liberty. 
It isan amazing work. In the paper on Crabbe, always a theme of 
profound interest, we deprecate the suggestion that the social 
conditions of Aldeburgh as described by Crabbe are intensified by 
the developments of industrialism in our great cities to-day. This 
is not true of the present day, though it was true some forty years 
ago; what is true is that the very conditions that Crabbe observed 
at Aldeburgh still exist in many rural districts. We have been 
able to solve the town housing problem, but the rural problem 
defies us. With respect to the last two essays we do not pretend 
to hold the high view that Mr. Glover holds of Thomas Carlyle. 
He imposed himself, his hideous English and his vague philosophy 
on his own generation; that was an achievement, but the new 
generation has no use for this type of Charlatanism. The essay on 
Wordsworth is well worthy of attention; ‘‘the greatness of 
‘“* Wordsworth stands out when we begin to grasp with what means 
““he produces his most wonderful effects—words precisely of the 
‘kind he describes [‘ language really used by men’]. Longinus 
long before had remarked the same thing of Euripides—how he 
could use “‘ quite common and vulgar words”’ to express the 
deepest and tenderest and most eternal of human feelings. Yet 
Wordsworth, grand though he was, made many failures in his 
attempt to use for poetry “‘ language really used by men.’”? May 
it not be the duty of a poet to raise, as Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton raised, the type of language used by men? 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. J. R. Moreton Macdonald finished his ‘‘ History of France ”’ 
(Methuen & Co., price 22s. 6d. net, three volumes) before the outbreak 
of the present war, and has not in any way modified it, as the happenings 
of the past year would introduce an elementary bias: ‘* History can 
‘“never be wholly free from bias, but a history of France written or 
‘* revised during such a crisis as the present would be so biassed as to 
‘“lose its value.’’ We rather agree, though the bias due to a sense 
of the wrongs that France has suffered at the hands of Germany and of 
her marvellous awakening, may well be exaggerated. It is not a matter 
of bias to feel, as all civilised people feel, about Germany, and perhaps 
it is not altogether possible to judge France fairly otherwise than in 
the light of her present renaissance. Indeed, Mr. Macdonald practically 
admits this when he admits that he has ‘‘ overstated the temperamental 
‘‘ characteristics, and, in particular, the temperamental weaknesses, 
‘of the French.’’ The frank admission must be borne in mind in study- 
ing a work that is full of very careful study of sources, and is notable 
for lucid and often picturesque writing. Thus, the brief account of the 
Battle of Bouvines (July 27th, 1214) is excellent, and the deduction from 
it that the standing or professional army had effectively taken the place 
of the feudal host is sound. The first volume ends with the death of 
Louis XII. (January 1st, 1515). It is a natural turning point. The 
second volume opens with a chapter on the French Renaissance. We 
thoroughly agree with the statement ‘‘ Abelard, Roger Bacon, 
‘‘ Frederick II., Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio were, in a sense, as much 
““men of the Renaissance as the Medici or Francis I., as Raphael, 
‘* Leonardo, or Erasmus.’’ But the movement, as Mr. Macdonald says, 
had become an open generalised movement when Francis I. ascended 
the French throne. This volume carries us through the amazing days 
of Henry Quatre, Louis Quatorze, Louis Seize, down to that beginning 
of monarchical disillusionment, the return to Paris from Versailles on 
the afternoon of October 6th, 1789. Mr. Macdonald’s narrative is 
picturesque and attractive, and he makes his figures live. Of course, 
a great deal is of peculiar interest at the present day, such, for instance, 
as the military plan of Guébriant (at the date of the accession of 
Louis XIV.), of ‘“‘ holding the Rhine from Basle to Mainz, and so 
“closing to the enemy Champagne and the Valley of the Oise, and at 
““the same time establishing relations between the armies of the Rhine 
““and those of the Low Countries.’’ The third volume takes us from 
1789 to 1870. It is interesting to note the Prussian belief in 1806 
that they “‘ possessed the finest army in Europe, and that its generals 
‘“were a match for Napoleon.’’ But Auerstédt and Jena were the 
answer to the belief: “‘ the military prestige, which had in reality long 
“been a bubble, had been pricked with astounding rapidity.’’ It is 
being pricked again to-day, though under modern conditions results 
take longer to achieve. The account of the meeting of Napoleon and 
Alexander at Tilsit is admirable, and we suppose that there can be 
no doubt that “‘ the Treaties of Tilsit register the high-water mark of 
““Napoleon’s power.’’ The vigorous account of the Franco-Prussian 
War spares us the account of Prussian and German brutality that 
accompanied the war, and disgraced the invaders as it had disgraced 
them in 1814. Had the chapter been revised in the light of the present 
war, Mr. Macdonald would have felt it necessary to lay stress on 
records of crime and robbery that are clearly inseparable from the 
movement of any German armies. 
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In *‘ The Caliph’s Last Heritage’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 20s. 
net), Lieut.-Col. Sir Mark Sykes, M.P., gives us a very useful ‘‘ short 
““history,’’ of over 600 pages, of the Turkish Empire. He points out 
that the Turkey-in-Asia of to-day was the scene, in the period imme- 
diately preceding the struggle between the Romans and the Parthians, of 
‘a civilisation from which all the original masters have vanished, but 
‘“in which the ancient factors of wealth and progress still remain 
“untouched. The Hittites, Phrygians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Medes, 
‘“ Persians, Phoenicians, Jews, and Egyptians have lost their power, 
“and in their place nominally stand Gauls, Greeks, Seleucids, and 
‘‘Ptolemics; but the Gauls are but Gallo-Greeks, as the Consul Manlius 
‘“contemptuously called them, the Greeks are Asiatic Greeks; the 
‘“Sileucids are, by habit and inter-marriage, but Orientals; the 
‘“Ptolemies, in every external, Egyptians. The canals, roads, and 
‘“ships remained; the wealth remained; the population remained. 
‘“ Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. The struggle ‘between 
““Rome and Parthia for the Near East lasted from 54 B.c. to 230 A.D., 
““when Persia ‘had absorbed the Parthian Empire, and the struggle 
*“ was renewed, and the Persians were temporarily victorious, conquer- 
“ing all Roman Asia after the capture of the Emperor Valerian and 
“his army on the desert side of the Euphrates. Odenathus, of 
*“ Palmyra, drove off the Persians, and he and his wife Zenobia 
““nominally held the marshes of the Euphrates for Rome. But Aurelius, 


““in 271 A.D., restored Roman prestige in the East.’’ Colonel Sykes 
regards ‘‘ the sudden rise of the Palmyrene power ’’ as ‘‘ an important 
““index of Semitic vitality.’’ It ‘‘ was, indeed, a forerunner of the 


““ stupendous forces which Arabia was destined to let loose upon the 
‘“ world at a later date.’’ For the present the Roman Empire was safe. 
Diocletian placed the whole of Armenia between the Empire and the 
Powers from the North-East. Armenia, thus reconstituted and indepen- 
dent, became also Christian. The struggle between Rome and Persia 
lasted into days when ‘‘ the sun at Mecca was already high above the 
‘“horizon.’”’ The Arabs saw how weak the two Empires had become. 
Colonel Sykes tells us the life story of Mohammed, shows us the 
building of Islam; the struggle in which the Emperor Heraclius, who 
was not facing Zenobia but ‘‘ the Semites of the south, united, 
““transformed, and ennobled by Anidia.’’? Thus his whole army was 
destroyed by the Arabs under Khalid. The growth of Islam was literally 
miraculous, growth by the power of the sword, enforcing a new 
centralising religious conception. Colonel Sykes has an interesting 
dramatic style which exactly suits his great theme. The story of the 
Ottoman Turks is, of course, one of absorbing interest at the present 
time, and one that is here dealt with skilfully and suggestively. We 
are told that ‘‘to the Turks the capture of Constantinople was a 
‘* crowning mercy and yet a fatal blow. Constantinople had, as we have 
‘“seen, been the tutor and polisher of the Turks. So long as the 
‘‘ Ottomans could draw science, learning, philosophy, art, and tolerance 
‘*from a living fountain of civilisation in the heart of their dominions, 
‘so long had the Ottomans not only brute force but intellectual power. 
‘* So long as the Ottoman Empire had in Constantinople a free port, 
‘*a market, a centre of world finance, a port of gold, an exchange, 
‘“ so long did the Ottomans never lack for money and financial support.’’ 
But though Mahommed II. endeavoured to maintain the conquered 
city in its ancient shape of culture and government, he failed to main- 
tain an artery of life. ‘‘ The Turks, in taking Stambul, let slip a 
‘* treasure and gained a pestilence.’’ The real worth of Byzantium had 
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passed into the West. But Mohammed owned half Asia Minor and 
Europe to the Danube. In the second part of his valuable book Colonel 
Sykes tells us of the modern empire as he knows it, from his five 
journeys, in 1906, 1907, 1908, 1910, and 1913. It was a useful task 
to contrast the Turkey of history with the Turkey of modern travel. 
In this way both travel and history become more real, and we can 
earnestly commend these important accounts of lands so far off from 
current knowledge as Mesopotamia and the wilds of Kurdistan. The 
work is one of real value, and Lady Sykes is to be congratulated on the 
skill with which she has superintended publication in the absence of her 


husband at the front. 
* * 


Mr. Norman J. Davidson, in ‘‘ The Recerd of the Spanish Main ”’ 
(Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., price 5s.), gives us ‘‘a record of the 
‘‘ daring deeds of some of the most famous adventurers, buccaneers, 
‘filibusters, and pirates in the Western seas.’’ The title and the 
description are, indeed, attractive. No boy and few girls could resist it. 
After a description of the origin of the pirates who haunted these seas 
and of their stronghold at Tortuga, we are introduced to some of them, 
to Elizabethan adventurers such as Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh, to 
an intermediate class represented by Morgan, who was not wholly a 
buccaneer; and to famous pirates such as the admirable Francis 
Lolouvois, reported to be the cruellest man alive; the remarkable 
Montburg, who had an almost religious hatred of the Spaniards; the 
desperate Barthelemy Portuguez, the almost mythical Pierre le Grand 
(who retired from business after one amazing stroke); Pierre Frangois, 
Roc, and others. The whole record of their piracy, their resourceful- 
ness, their capacity for victuals, wine, spirits, plate, and pieces of 
eight, their almost Teutonic cruelty—some of the worst stories equal 
some of the lesser tales from Flanders of our day—their excellent 
manners (now and then); are they not written in records that 
have circulated for open-mouthed boys from the day of Elizabeth to 
that of Victoria? Stevenson saw his opportunity with these stories, 
and in “‘ Treasure Island ’’ he has immortalised a phase of history that 
is both horrible and true. The real criticism of Mr. Davidson’s book 
is that Mr. Davidson is not Mr. Stevenson. The literary style lacks 
delicacy and grace—the sword of the true buccaneer needs filagree— 
the record of horrors, murders, roastings-alive, and other small matters 
of history is served on too continuous a scale. The book has no reserve, 
no under-statement, no suggestiveness: blood and thunder for three 
hundred pages is Mr. Davidson’s measure. If this is what boys want 
here it is: but it does not make the flesh creep in the old-fashioned 
“* Treasure Island ’’ way. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We desire to draw special attention to Mr. L. Cope Cornford’s 
brilliant little volume, entitled “‘ With the Grand Fleet ’’ (Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, price 6d. net), and Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford’s prefatory ‘“‘ Message.’’ Lord Charles declares, with deep 
truth, that ‘‘ the many generations of seamen, who strove during their 
‘‘ lives to make the Service what it ought to be, have created a body 
‘* of thought, of tradition, and of aspiration, which is the inheritance 
‘“ of the Navy of to-day, and which may be called the Greater Mind. 
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. It is the Greater Mind in the Navy which has gained the 
mastery of the sea.’’ Mr. Cornford’s book deals with the Navy from 
two points of view: he paints a wonderful series of pietures which bring 
before us the officers, the men, their work, and all the types without 
exception of our modern warships, ‘‘ the terrible daughters of the 
“* Fleet of Queen Victoria.’’ The record says nothing that it ought 
not to say in these anxious times, but it conveys something more than 
an impression of the power, efficiency, and watchfulness of a Service 
with supreme traditions. There is one little blot on this entrancing 
narrative. The story on page 50 should not have been told, but having 
been told, we may venture to say that it might equally apply to many 
an English subaltern. The other side of Mr. Cornford’s book is his 
complaint, a complaint made loudly enough in the days of Nelson, that 
the English people do not give the Fleet on which their liberty depends 
the loyal backing that it deserves; do not foster it in time of peace, 
make the improvisation of an auxiliary navy necessary in time of war 
when it should have been ready in time of peace, underpay its officers 
and their widows, does not look after its discharged seamen. We hope 
this indictment is not true. The Navy was absolutely ready at the 
outbreak of war, and, in fact, the nation has never grudged money 
on the Navy; but the nation can only know what it is told. It must 
rely on the experts for information. 
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Here is a Christmas book for grateful nephews and nieces to give to 
a war-worn uncle—nephews and nieces too rarely think of this point 
of view—‘'‘ War Medals and their History ’’ (Messrs. Stanley Paul, 
price 12s. 6d. net), by Mr. W. Augustus Steward. He tells us that the 
war medal is comparatively modern, ‘‘ otherwise we might have learned 
““the names of the common folk who fought so tenaciously in the old 
‘wars ’’—Crécy, Poictiers, Agincourt, our early sea fights, and so on, 
until we reach Namur and the campaigns that ended at Dettingen. 
Without the aid of war medals many of the names of the ‘‘ Tommies”’ 
of those days can be rescued from the Record Office. The war-medal, 
however, shows us the French wars to Waterloo; the great Indian 
wars; the naval wars against Napoleon; Navarino; the Crimea; the 
Mutiny; the Zulu war, and the wars of the last quarter of a century. 
Medals, indeed, celebrated earlier fighting : thus medals were struck 
on the defeat of the Armada; military medals for ‘‘ faithful service 
**in the forlorn hope’’ were issued in 1643; an Irishman, Sir Robert 
Welch, was awarded a medal for recovering a Royal Standard at 
Edgehill; a campaign medal was issued by Cromwell after Dunbar, and 
this became a practice. Culloden medals, Deccan, and a variety of other 
Indian medals were issued in the eighteenth century. Mr. Steward’s 
book falls into two parts: in the military section he carries us down 
in forty-nine sections to the Sudan medal, 1910, which commemorates 
the Arwot and South Kordofan campaigns of 1910, with a special bar 
in respect of the operations against the Beir and Annak tribes in 1912; 
while the naval section ranges from the Armada to the Boer War. 
There are also other medals dealt with in supplementary sections, such 
as the Meritorious Service Medal (initiated in 1845), the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal (1854), Conspicuous Gallantry Medal (1855), the Victoria 
Cross (1856)—this has once (1866) been granted for services not ‘‘ in 
“‘the presence of the enemy,’’ when a fire was extinguished in an 
ammunition van by Private Timothy O’Hea, in Canada. The Albert 
Medal (1866), Distinguished Service Order (1866), the New Zealand 
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Cross (1869), India Distinguished Service Medal (1907) are also among 
those all should know. The book is full of striking accounts of battles 
and heroism, and is of.peculiar interest to-day. 

* * * 


We desire especially to commend to the attention ‘of our readers 
Mr. Lyman Abbott’s little volume entitled ‘‘ How Shall we Think of 
‘‘ our Dead ’’ (Andrew Melrose, Ltd., York Street, W.C., price 6s. net), 
one of the most helpful brief statements on the supreme mysteries of 
life and death that we have ever read. We must not here attempt to 
summarise a statement that is itself a note of a whole philosophy, but 
Mr. Abbott’s vivid conception of God, as ‘‘ veiled, yet-revealed in all 
‘‘phenomena,’’ a source of energy from Whom we sprung with His 
veritable capacity for free will (therefore for evil), making us, in our 
turn, sources of creative energy. Our soul grows from a stage when 
‘‘the material organs minister to the life of the spirit,’’ the spirit 
grows through ‘‘ the spiritual life of father, mother, teacher, friend,”’ 
acquires mastery, and finally passes altogether out of the material 


resting-places to a new life whereto it has been fitted. ‘‘I think of the 
“dead as possessing a more splendid equipment for a larger life of 
‘* diviner service than was possible to them on earth.’’ They will still 


remember us, love us, long for our coming. That is the true view, and 
to-day it should strengthen many who are in sorrow. 


* *% = 


This is another of the ‘‘ Novels from Shakespeare Series ’’ (‘‘ Much 
‘“Ado About Nothing,”’ told by a Popular Novelist. Greening & Co., 
price 6s.), and is an attempt to put into prose Shakespeare’s charming 
comedy of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.’’ There is no doubt that the 
author has done the work well, developing and expanding the story 
with skill, but it is very difficult to judge fairly of so well-known an 
original, though to those little acquainted with the works of Shakespeare 
—if any such there be in this present appreciative period of the great 
dramatist—it will come as a boon and a blessing. There are still a large 
number of people who find both poetry and drama hard reading; every- 
thing to-day needs an easy setting, and a novel can be read in a shorter 
space of time, and with less attention than a poetic drama, but the loss 
to literature would be great if the novel alone remained. This novelist 
has striven to present in detail both heroines with all the charm of 
character: that Shakespeare gives in a few touches; the development 
has no doubt been a labour of love, but still a labour. This criticism may 
sound ungracious, for it is no fault of the author that in any novel 
(other than the greatest) the characters have of necessity to be expanded 
and explained as their creator intended them to be understood. Every 
reader of a great play interprets the characters for himself, for here a 
word and there a word reveals the personality of the individual portrayed, 
and in consequence they are for ever living and fully alive, free from the 
convention of time and description. The plot of the play is here followed 
closely and clearly, and some of the scenes, or rather chapters, are 
particularly good, especially so ‘‘ The Setting of the Watch.’’ The 
author has a keen appreciation of the humour of the situation. If the 
novel leads the reader back to the original, and so to enjoy for himself 
the drama without more ado, then this book will have fully served its 
purpose and gain the thanks of those for whom doubtless it was written; 
demand needs supply, and will have it at all costs. The illustrations 
are sparse but good; they are in colour by Averil Burleigh. 


